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VOL.   IV. 


ComCi  tac^red  Peace!  come  long  expected  daysi 
'l*hat  l^mei^  glory  to  the  stars  siiali  raise  ; 
Let  Volga's  banks  with  iron  squadrons  shine, 


Let  Volga's  banks  with  iron  squadrons  shine,  ^  '    \  V*      I    I  i  *  /  ^^^ 

And  groves  of  kinccs  glitter  oa  the  Rhine,  /^'\  ^   }^ -  *-~l.  ^    I  / 

Let  barbarous  rancour  arm  a  servile  train  j  \^'    ' "  ^"  ♦  * 

Be  his  the  blessing;:  of  a  peaceful  reign  I 

Behold !  the  ascc^nding  villas  on  his  side, 

Project  long  shadows  o'er  the  chrystal  tide  ^ 

Behold  AUGUSTA'S  glittering  spires  increase ; 

And  temples  rise,  the  bcauteoos  works  of  peace! 

I  see,  I  se^,  where  two  fiir  cides  bend 
Their  ample  bow,  a  new  Whitehall  ascend  f 
Ihere  mighty  nations  shall  enquire  their  doom^  ' ' 

31ie  World's  great  oracle  in  times  to  come. 
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ROUTE  X. 

Itt&m  Slackfnars  Bridge  to  Bridewell^  Tudor  Sifeet, 
Salisbury  Square,  Dorset  Street f  cross  White  Friars 
Dock  to  the  Temple,  Temple  Bar,  Fleet  Street,  New 
Bridge  Street. 

HAVING  succ^ded,  we  trust  to  the  saUsfactiori  of  our 
readers,  in  the  account  of  the  City,  eastward,  we  re- 
Coramehce  our  itinerary  at  Blackfriars  Bridge,  throiigli 
Chatham  Square,  and  on  the  west  side  of  New  Bridge 
Street^  id 

BRitoEWELL  HOSPITAL. 

This  is  bnilt  on  the  site  of  the  antient  palace  of  several 

JEnglish  monarchs,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  king  John,, and 

.  bad  been  formed  out  of  the  remains  of  a  castle,  whicii  stood 

near  the  Thames.    In  1087,  William  I.  gave  m4ny  of  the 

choicest  materials  towards  rebjuilding  ^.  Paul's  cathedral^ 

which  bad  lately  been  destroyed  by  fire ;  and  Henry  I.  gaVe 

4ls  many  of  the  stones^  fr*6m  the  wall  of  the  castle  yard,  as 

^rved  to  inclose  the  gates  and   precitict  of  tlie  church. 

Notwitlistanding  thi3,  the  dwelling  was  sufficiently  sj^aciou$ 

for  royal  residence  r  but  was  n^ected  till  Cikrdinal  Wolsey 

made  it  his  habitation  in  X522,     7o  this  palace  the  arbi« 

ttary  Henry  coBTeoed  aU  the  abbots,  and  other  heads  of  re* 

ligioits  honsesj  English  and  foreign,    and  squeezed  Q\^t  ot 

A  2  th&m 
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them  100,000/.;  in  those  days  an  enormous  sum.  From  tlic 
Cistertians,  who  refused  to  acknowledge  his  supremacy i  lie 
extorted  no  less  than  33,000/.  By  means  of  such  rapacity 
he  was  enabled  to  rebuild  this^pabce  in  six  weeks,  in  a  most 
magnificent  manner,  for  the  reception  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  who  visited  England  that  year:  but  after  all  Henry's 
extravagant  expence,  Charles  cliose  to  lodge  in  the  mo- 
nastery  of  the  Black  Friars,  and  appointed  the  new  palace  for 
the  accommodation  of  his  suite ;  a  gallery  of  communica« 
tion  being  thrown  .over  the  river  Fleet,  and  a  passage  cut 
through  the  city  wall  into  the  emperor's  apartment.  After 
this  Henry  often  lodged  hero,  particularly  in  1529,  when 
tlie  question  of  his  marriage'  wit!i  queen  Catharine  was  in 
agitation.'  ... 

That  monarch,  equally  capricious  and  absolute  in  his  no- 
tions, took  a  dislike  to  the  mansion  in  which  he  had  ex- 
pended so  much,  and  left  it  to  neglect  and  decay.  In  a 
similar  manner,  when  his  rapacity  had  been  extended  over 
the  monastic  jurisprudence  of  the  country,  he  did  not  con- 
wider  that  by  such  an  act  of  tyranny,  he  had  thrown  i^pon 
the  public  a  numerous  host  of  mendicants,  who  iiad  been 
kept  by  the  hospitallers  of  thos3  monasteries  from  time  im- 
memorial; these  charactfers,  expelled  from  their  usual 
coure  of  subsistence,  without  any  provision  from  the  state, 
became  public  nuisances;  which  induced  Sir  Richard 
Grcsham  to  write  the  letter  to  ttte  king,  whith  we  have  de-> 
tailed  at  length  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work*. 

It  was  however  to  the  benignant  endeavours  of  the  pious 
martyr,  Ridley,  bishop  of  London,  that  the  citizens  were 
enabled  to  make  the  lives  of  the  indigent  more  comfortable, 
by  rendering  them  more  useful.  .The  suppression  of  mo- 
nasteries had  not  only  withdrawn  charitable  asslsiance  from 
the  poor,  and  had  increased  their  number;  but  the  opprcs-" 
sion  of  the  lay  landlords,  who  succeeded,  by  rack  rents,  or 
by  employing  a  few  shepherds,  instead  of  many  Jabourei-s^ 
had  filled  the  cities  and  towns  with. swarms  of  the  indigent 
and  idle,  that  the  industrious  part  of  the  cpmmunity  were 

♦  Sw  page  I2C. 
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compelled  to  sustain  an  almost  insuppprtable'tinthen.  The 
landlords  also,  after  their  avarice  aivd  hard  dealings  had 
thrown  multitudes  into  this  situation,  very  unreasonably 
imagined  that  they  could  remedy  the  disorder  they  had  oc- 
casioned, by  the  severity  of  law;  and  therefore,  in  the:fii'st 
parliament  of  Edward  VI.  passed  an  act  for  punishing  va- 
gabonds, ind  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  impotent ;  hj 
which  they  enacted,  *^  That  any  one  who  lived  idle  and 
loiteringly  for  the  space  of  three  days,  being  brought  be- 
fore two  justices,  should  be  marked  with  a  hot  iron  on  the 
breast  with  V,  for  vagubondy  and  be  judged  a  slave  to  the 
person  who  brought  him  for  two  years;  if  he  absented 
himself  fourteen  days  in  the  two  years,  two  justices  might 
order  him  to  be  n>arkcd  with  S.  with  an  hot  iron  on  the  fore> 
bead  or  ball  of  the  check,  and  adj^udgchim  a  slave  to  lus 
master/or  ewr.-  if  he  ran  away  a  second  time  he  should  be. 
adjudged  a  felon.  Clei*ks  convict  were  to  be  used  in  the 
same  manner.  All  impotent,  maimed,  or  aged  pcrsotii, 
were  Co  be  relieved  by  the  willing  and  charitable  dispositions 
of  the  parishioners  iji  the  cities,  boroughs,  or  towns  where 
tliey  were  born,  or  where  they  had  been  most  conversant  for 
the  space  of  three  years." 

Notwithstandinir  this  act,  London  coj.tinned  to  be  so 
pesteixid  with  vagabonds,  thit  a  proclamation  came  out  in 
1550,  for  avoiding  tliem  *'  out  of  the  ciiy,  and  Southwark, 
and  the  liberties  of  the  same."  It  is  probable  that  they  saw 
the  unreasonableness  of  punishing  the  subjects  so  severely 
merely  for  vagrani^y,  and  whom  the  rapacity  of  the  times 
had  made  so;  the  parliament  therefore  repealed  the  act^  so 
far  as  related  to  making  unworking  people  slaves.  But 
-.^their  diblrcssescontinuino;,  and  the  city  having  no  power  or 
authority  to  provide  properly  for  them,  the  good  Ridley 
could  not  sec  the  miseries  of  th^.'  idle  without  commiserating 
them,  nor  the  burthen  and  nuisance  which  they  were  to  the 
industrious  without  wishing  oirie  rv^drcss.  The  benevolence 
of  the  city  had  taken  some  care  of  the  industrious  and  ca- 
lamitous poor ;  but  the  idle  vagafionds,  who  were  disin* 
clined  from  working,  they  knew  not  iiow  to  employ,  or 

lodge, 
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lodge,  or  teacli  them  to  beOiaeful.  This  the  bi$hdp  iitfued 
over  in  his  thoughts,  and  finding  that  the  avaritious  cour- 
tiers were  still  wresting  every  thing  from  the  young  aov^ 
ireign).  at  cheap  iwrgaias;  and  knowing  that  tfaete  was  the 
decayed  king's  palace  of  Bridewell,  which  might  ^  be  aer- 
vicoable  for  the  excellent  purpose  he  intended,  and  which 
one  of  those  courtiers  was  about  to  purchase,  Bidley  wro6^ 
a  letter  to  Sir  WilUam  Cecil,  the  king^s  secretary,  whom  be 
knew  to  be  of  a  pious  disposition,  to  assist  him  in  his  pmise* 
worthy  endeavour.  How  earnest  he  was  to  recov«r  tiieae 
unhappy  people,  and  to  make  them  43seful  to  themselves  aad 
the  public,  appears  from  the  letter  itself: 

*•  Good  Mr.  Cecil, 

'*  I  must  be  a  suitor  to  you  in  our  good  teafiter  ChrUt^s  cause; 
I  beseech  ynu  to  be  good  to  hiiti.  The  matter  is.  Sir,  alas!  h^ 
hath  lain  too  long  abroad  (as  you  do  know)  without  lodging*  tit 
the  streets  of  London,  both  hungry,  naked,  mid  cold.  Now, 
thanks  be  to  Almighty  God!  the  citisens  are  willing  to  refresh 
hiro^  and  to  give  him  both  meat,  drink,  cloalhing.  and  fixii^ : 
but,  alas!  Sir,  they  lack  lodging  for  him.  For  iti  some  o^e 
.house  I  dare  say  Ihey  are  fain  to  lodge  three  families  under  one 
roof. 

"  Sir,  there  is  a  witfe,  large,  empty  house  of  the  king's,  ina- 
jesty*s,  called  Bridewell,  that  would  wondetfully  welt  serve  to 
lodge  Christ  in,  if  lie  might  And  such  good  friends  in  the  court  to 
J)rocure  in  his  cause.  Surely  I  have  such  a  good  opinion  of  the 
king's  majesty,  that  if  Christ  had  such  faithful  and  hearty  friends 
who  would  heartily  speak  for  him,  be  should  undoubtedly  speed 
at  the  king's  majesty's  hands. 

"  Sir,  I  have  promised  my  brethren  the  citizens  to  mote. yott^ 
because  I  do  take  you  for  one  that  feareth  God,  and  woald  ikat 
^-Christ  should  lie  no  more  abroad  in  the  streets."  * 

The  good  prolate  ultimately  succeeded  in  his  application i 
though  the  perfect  endowment  of  this  house  \Vas  not  till  tht^ 
succeeding  y&ir,  1551,  when  it  was  granted  **  for  cor- 
recting and  reclaiming  idle,  loose  vagrants,  finding  thotn 
work,  and  U*ainhg  up  boys  to  several  vseful  trades.**  Of 
which  useful  charity,  and  dtber  hospitals,  erected  In  the  . 
feign  of  king  Edward,  by  the  means  of  bishop  Ridley^ 
5*  Dr. 


Pr.  THlklnghniy  bbhop  of  Durhainy  at  tike  commmcement 
of  tht  feign  of  qaeen  Elizs^th,  speak»  in  answer  to  th^ 
adtefsaries  of  the  reformed  religion,  wfao^bad  boasted  of 
their  hospitality  \  '^  Look  into  London,  what  hospitals  ara 
there  founded  in  the  Gospel  time?  the  poor  indeed  relieved^ 
youth  godly  brought  up,  and  the  idle  set  to  work.  Po- 
pery wovtld  sometimes  feed  the  hnngry,  but  seldom  correct 
the  nnprofitabie  dr^es,  who  sQcked  the  honey  from  the  lau 
bottriitg  bees,  nor  bring  up  children  in  the  fear  of  God : 
but  to  fill  the  belly,  and  not  to  teacb  virtu^  is  to  increase 
tice.  Well  worth  Bridewdl  therefore,  for  it  is  a  good 
sphooL** 

In  the  year  1553,  king  Edward  VL  gate  this  royal  pa>p 
face  to  the  mayor,  cominonalty,  aad  ekizens  of  London^ 
to  be  a  working  house  for  the  poor  and  idle  persons  of  the 
fiity,  and  tp  be  a  honse  of  correction,  with  seven  hundred 
Itiarks  land,  former^  of  the  possessions  of  the  house  of 
SaVoy,  and  all  the  beddings  and  other  furniture  of  the  said 
liofise,  towards  the  maintenance  of  Bridewell,  and  the  hos« 
pital  of  St.  Thomas,  in  Southwark.  But  king'  Edward 
dying  soon  after  this  grant  was  made,  prevented  the  city's^ 
eiitetlng  upon  the  premises  and  taking  possession,  till  it  was 
leonfirmed  two  years  after  by  queen  Mary.  After  which 
Genrard,  the- mayor,  entered  and  took  possession  thereof: 
«od  in  order  to  forward  so  good  a  work,  the  following  act 
of  common  council  was  made  the  last  day  of  Pebruaiy,  Iq 
d)e  second  and  third  years  of  Philip  and  Mary: 

''  Forasmuch  as  king  Edward  VL  has  given  his  house  of 
Bridewell  unto  the  city,  partly  for  the  setting  of  idle  aiKl 
|evfd  people  to  work,  and  partly  for  the  lodging  and  har- 
bouring of  the  p6or,  sick,  weak,  and  sore  people  of  this 
icrity>  and  of  poor  way-faring  people,  repairing  to  the 
saMe ;  and  has  for  this  last  purpose  given  the  bedding  and 
fntniture  of  the  Savoy  :  therefore  in  consideration  that  very 
great  charges  will  be  required  to  the  fitting  of  the  said 
lious^,  and  the  buying  of  tools  and  beddiag,  they  ordered 
tht!  ttiortey  to  be  gotten  up  amongst  •  the  rich  people  of  the 
compai^ies  of  L<>ndon,  &c.'^ 
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f  It  appears^  however,  that  this  antient  royal  establisb* 
ment  wa»  founded  forsp^ific  charitable  purposes;  ap- 
prentices are  the  objects:  artmasters,  the  officers  of  the 
.charity.  During  the  space  of  about  fifty  years  after  the 
'  foundation,  apprentices  were  admitted  into  the  hospital|  and 
placed  with  artificers,  who  received  stipends;  the  work 
being  dpne  fw  the  benefit  of  the  house.  For  the  last  cen- 
turies, apprentices  have  also  been  placed  with  artificersy 
upon  certain  conditions ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  each 
master  has  carried  on  trade  on  his  own  account.  The  house 
baring  nothing  to  do  either  with  the  trouble,  or  the  profits 
of  the  business,  in  either  case;  so  that  the  obligations  im- 
|X>sed  by  the  charter,  were  satisfied.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
governors  to  take  care  that  the  charity  be  efficient,  and  the 
officers  competent  to  tbe  charge  which  they  undertake;  and 
they  possess,  both  from  the  indenture  and  tlie  charter,  full 
power  and  authority,  from  time  to  time,  to  nominate,  ap- 
point, make,  create,  and  ordain,  such  and  so  many  offi- 
cers, ministers,  &c.  &c.  as  shall  be  thought  meet  by  their 
discretions.  ' 

It  is  evident  from  the  indenture,  and  also  from  the 
charter,  which  recites  tbe  conditions  upon  which  the  house 
and  revenues  of  Bridewell  were  granted,  that  the  citizens 
entered  into  a  solemn  and  legal  obligation  with  Edward  the 
Sixths  to  receive  into  tbe  hospital  two  classes  only,  or  de- 
scrjptions  of  objects. 

-    J  St.  Poor  youths,  who  had  been  virtuously  brought  up, 
to  be  taught  some  useful  trade. 

2nd..  Idle  or  disorderly  vagabonds,  of  whatsoever  age/  to 
be  punished,  and  employed  in  some  laborious  occupation. 

The  indenture  having  noticed  the  provision  which  had 
been  made  at  Oirist^s  Hospital,  for  the  virtuous •educatiou 
and  bringing  up  of  the  child  in  his  infancy,  provides,  that 
^<  neither  when  the  same  sliall  grow  into  full  age,  shall  (he) 
lack  matter  whereon  the  same  may  virtuously  occupy  him« 
^elf.*'  And  then  immediately  follows  a  covenant,  by  which 
the  citizens  are  bound  to  employ  in  their  works  at  Bride- 
well^ sach  poor  as  they  then  hadi  or  hereafter  shall  hav^ 

or 
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•r  re^.eif«,  #itliih  their  newly  erected  hospital  of  Christ 
Churchy  I.  e,  children  who,  according  to  the  words  of  the 
charter  of  Bridewell,  **  in  their  infancy  and  tender  age  had 
liot  lacked  honest  bringing  up  and  watching/'  ,  .^ 

An6ther  object  of  the  charity  of  firidewell  was,  **  to  set 
on  work  such  of  the  poor  as  they  then  had,'  or  shoutd 
tlieftccforward  receive  within  the  newly  erected  hospital  oP 
St.  Thomas.'*  The  meaning  and  intention  of  this  covennnl; 
nre  manifest;  when  the  streets  of  London  lyere  cleared  of 
tlie  vagabonds,  by  which  they  were  at  that  time  infested  iii 
an  extraordinary  degree,  it  would  have  been  of  little  use  to 
piit  sick  and  sore  vagrants. to  labour,  together  with  the 
sturdy.  It  wsis  therefore  providedl,  *'  that  they  who  first  be 
sent  to  S(t.  Tho'mays,  and  when  they  were  recovered  and  re- 
tored  to  health,  should  not  again,  as  slothful  and  idLe  per^ 
sons,  be  permitted  to  beg  and  wander  about  as  vagabonds ; 
but  be  forced  in  Bridewell,  to  practice  and  exereise  them* 
selves  in  honest  occupations/'  The  words  (^  the  original 
instruihent  are,  ^^  when  they  (the  vagabonds)  shall,  be  re- 
covered and  restored  to  health,  and  have  power  andl 
atren^h,  and  be  meet  to  labour,  then  shall*  they  h^ forced 
to  labpur  in  the  works  of  Bridewell.^  Our  ancestors  un- 
iderstood  plain  atid  substantial  charity;  but  they  had  no 
idea  of  those  refinements  in  benevolence,  which  have  re- 
sulted'frbm  the  improved  stitte  of  coihforts  of  social  life. 

In  the  following  reigns,  granaries  and  store-houses  for 
coals  were  erected  at  the  ex  pence  of  the  city  within  this 
hospital,  and  the  poor  were  emflloyed  in  grinding  corn 
with  hand  mills ;  which  were  greatly  improved  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  when  a  citizen  invoited  a  fnill,  by 
which  twovien  might  grind  as  much  corn  in  a  day,  ias  could 
be  grqund  by  ten  men  with  the  other  mills,  and  being  to  be 
vrorked  either  by  the  hands  gt  feet,  if  the  poor  were  iame  in 
the  arms,  they  earned  their  living  with  'thdr  feet,  and  if 
t)}^y  were  lame  in  their  legs,  they  earned  tlieir  living  with 
€heir  arms. 

The  old  building  was  entirely  destroyed  by  the  dreadful 
ifire  in  1666,  together  with  all  the  dwelling  houses  in  the 
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precinct  of;  Bridewell,  from  whence  had  arisen  two-thirds  of 
its  revenue;  the  hospital,  however,  was  rebuilt  in  1668,  in 
the  manner  it  lately  appeared. 

It  consists  of  two  courts ;  in  which  the  buildings  are  con- 
venient, and  designed  not  only  for  prisons  a/id  places  of  hard 
labour  and  punishment,  but  for  indigent  citizens  ;  for  arts- 
masters  in  several  branches  of  trade,  who  together  retain 
apprentices,  tliat  are  entitled  to  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and 
to  10/.  each  after  they  have  served  seven  years. 

This  hospital  is  likewise  used  as  a  house  of  correction  for 
all  strumpets,  night-walkers,  pickpockets,  vagrants,  and 
incorrigible  and  disobedient  servants,  who  are  committed  by 
the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  ;  as  are  also  apprentices  by  the 
chamberlain  of  the  city,  who  are  obliged  to  beat  hemp,  and, 
if  the  nature  of  their  offence  requires  it,  to  undergo  the  cor- 
rection of  whipping. 

A  vast  plan  of  innovation  was  attempted  a  few  years  since, 
by  which  not  only  this  and  the  other  city  hospitals  must  have 
been  injured,  but  one  of  the  most  antient  usages  of  the  ci*« 
tizens  niateriaUy  infringed  upon  *. 

After  several  means  had  been  used  in  various  publico- 
tioDs  to  decry  the  original  and  proper  object  for  which 
Bridewell  Hospital  was  instituted,  and  every  prejudice  which 
could  be  excited  to  render  the  establishment  useless  in  its 
intention;  the  following  speculative  suggestion  of  reform 
was  attempted  to  be  introduced,  contrary  to  the  very  words 
and  spirit  of  the  charter,  and  repugnant  tp  the  motives 
which  created  the  charity.  By  this  plan,  the  revenues  of 
Biid<*well  were  to  be  converted  to  support 

"  -An  institution  for  convalescents  from  the  various  city 
Lospitals. 
.  -for  discharged  prisoners. 

• for  discharging  apprentices  of  chimney 

sweupers. 

A  school  of  occupation  for  boys. 

*  6fe  the  rcrerend  Mr.  Bowcn*5  Remarks  on  the  Coo&titution,  &c. 
ef  BrrdewcU. 

A  school 
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A  school  of  occupation  for  girls." 

A  school  for  boys  on  board  a  vessel  on  the  Thahies.  , 

An  annual  sum  to  be  given  to  the  Philanthropic  Society. 
Ditto  to  the  Marine  Society. 
To  give  apprentice  fees. 
.  A  general  provision  of  work  for  all  who  want  it." 
The  govcrnorsi  however,  revolving  the  merits  of  these 
different  schemes,  wisely  reflected^  that,  as  trustees  for  an 
hospital  endowed  for  specific  purposes,  it  was  not  open  for 
them  to  conclude  **  Whether  some  other  mode  of  charity 
might  not  be  more  useful ;  but  that  it  was  their  duty  to 
carry  into  effect  the  peculiar  objects  of  their  own  trusty  in 
the  best  manner  possible." 

Indeed  to  such  a  pitch  had  this  furor  of  reform  arrived, 
that  it  was  suggested  '^  seveb  years  apprenticeship '  was 
more  than  necessary,"  and  the  very  sytem  condemned. 

With  respect  to  the  apprentices  of  Bridewell  Hospital,  it 
was  observed,  ^' that  a  consideral^le  loss  and  inconvenience. 
is  occasioned  by  the  precise  period  for  which  they  are  bound 
to  their  trade,  viz.  seven  years ;  and  that  if  boys  and  girls 
could  be  taught  some  easy  and  useful  qmployknent  for  a 
shorter  period,  more  young  persons  might  be  endowed  with 
the  means  of  an  honest  livelihood  than  can  be  in  the  present 
mode  of  an  apprenticeship  for* seven  yeai-s." 

This  was  a  bold  attack  upon  an  antient  usage.  ''  But^** 
says  the  reverend  Mr.  Bowen,in  his  "Remarks,"  <*  There  are 
many  good  reasons  which  justify  the  policy  of  our  ancestors, 
in  instituting  septennial  apprenticeships.  It  is  right  in  a 
moral  point  of  view,  that  a  youth  should  be  kept  under 
proper  restraint  till  he  has  attained  his  majority.  And  it  is 
equitable  that  a  master,  who  has  the  unprofitable  labour  of . 
teaching  a  lad  during  the  first,  should  reap  some  epfiolument 
from  the  last  years  of  bis  servitude^.'  But  in  this  case,  as  in 
that  of  the  vagrants,  the  recoqumendation  of  the  committee 
(for  reforming  Biridewell)  is, unfortunately  at  variance  with  . 
the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  country.  It  is  not  lawful  for 
any  person  to  set  up,  use,  &c.  any  craft,  mystery,  or  oc- 
cupation,  now  used   within   the    realm   of   England  and 
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Watesi  except  he  shall  have  been  brought  up  therein^  serca 
yean  at  least,  as  an  apprentice*.  A  master  has  no  power 
to  retain  in  his  servicey  or  to  controul  and  punish  the  yo^th 
whom  he  instructs  in  his  trade,  unless  he  be  an  .indented  ap- 
prentice. Erery  freeman  of  the  city  of  LondoD,  on  ad- 
missoQ  by  *tbe  chamberlain,  takes  an  oath  that  be  will  re« 
eeive  no  apprentice  for  a  less  term  than  seven  years.  No 
person  can  obtain  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  London  by  a 
servitude  shorter  than  that  period.  Nor  can  any  i:itizen 
employ  in  his  service  any  journeyman  who  has  not  that  pri- 
vilege* Consequently  the  plan  proposed  by  the  committee 
cannot  give  to  the  youth,  whom  it  pretends  to  patronize,  the 
great  advantage  of  the  freedom  of  the  city ;  nor  to  the  ci* 
ti^ns,  a  supply  of  journeymen.  This  surely  would  be  a 
great  defect  in  an  institution  which  provides  for  the  educa* 
tion  of  youth  to  manual  arts  and  labour,  under  the  im- 
mediate guardianship  of  the  corporation  of  London.  The 
practice  of  the  hospital  has  ever  been  in  exact  conformity 
wUh  the  customs  of  the  city,  and  the  laws  of  tlie  Iand« 
Apprentices  were  taken  into  the  house  as  soon  as  ever  the 
ciiy  took  possession  of  it,  in  the  year  1551;  and  the  re^ 
cords  p^ve,  that  they  have  been  continued  without  iuter-. 
ruption  to  the  present  day." 

The  invasion  of  the  privileges  attached  to  Bridwcll,  ul- 
timately failed  in  its  object;  the  benefits  of  the  charity  re*» 
▼erted  to  the  antient  channel,  as  appointed  by  the  bene- 
vblenk  king  Edward  ;  and  the  state  of  the  hospital  at  Easter 
.J806j  was  asunder! 

Receivecl  during  the  last  year,  under  commitments  by 
thp  lord,  mayor  and  the  aldermen  of  this  city,  as  vagrants 
qr  disorderly  persons,  who  have  6een  kept  to  bard  labour  (or 
received  correction)         •  -,  -  -  358 

tlecfeiVed  into  the  hospital  during  the  same  period 
sundry  poor  persona  who  have  been  committed  before 
they*  Coulrf  he  pasied  to  their  respective  parishes,  as 
y^quircd  by  9  late  act  of  parliaiiiet^t  '      •  ..  970 

.     .     /    -.  /I  *  6£li«.c. ir* 
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^^pm^cf^  now,  for  tlfc  inqsJb  part,  receivid  frmu 
i^hrisf^  ffospiinf^  brought  qp  in  divera  trades  an4  mp« 
i^ufactur^,  aqd  joainUinf^  in,  svnd  ^i^  ^^^  charge  of 
tj^l^(»pits4^      -  -  -  -  -»  lyi 

1355 

The  apprenticea  vrer^  formerly   disting^uisbed  by  blue 

trowsers  and  white  hats ;  this  habit  has  been  changed^  aqd 

they  now  appear  in  the  usual  dress  of  other  young  persons, 

except  that  the  buttons  are  impressed  with  the  bust  of  Ed* 

^  "  The  first  dmel  viiited  the  place,"  says  Pennaati  <<  there  w«t 
1^  a.iiBgle  male  pris^ntr,  ajid  about  twenty  femaU^  Thef  were  con- 
fined on  a  ground  floor,  and  employed  in  beating  of  hemp.'  When  thi^, 
door  was  opened  by  the  keeper,  they  ran  towards  it  like  so  many  hounds 
in  kenod,  and  presented  a  most  moving  s^ht :  about  twenty  young 
creatures,  the  eldest  not  exceeding  sixteeny  many  of  them  with  an* 
gelic  faces,  divested  of  every  angelic  expression ;  and  featured  with 
impudence,  impenitency^  and  profligacy ;  and  cloathed  in  the  silken 
tatters  of  squalid  finery.  A  magisterial !  a  national  opprobriuia  \ ! !-« 
What  a  di^dvs^tageous  contrast  to  the  Spinkuisy  in  Jmslerdamf  where 
the  confiped  sit  tinder  the  eye  of  a  matron  spinning  or  jewing,  in  plaia 
and  neat  dresstrsj  provided  by  the  public.  No  trace  of  their  former 
lives  appears  in  their  countenances ;  a  thorough  refbraution  seems  to 
have  been  effected,  equally  to  the  emolument  and  honour  of  the  re« 
public 

'^  This  Is  also  the  plac^  of  confinement  for  disobedient  and  idl^  ap«  . 
prentices.    They,  are  kept  separate,  in  airy. cells ;  and  have  an  allotted 
tasH  to  be  performed  in  a  certain  time.    They,  the  men,  and  woinen^., 
are  employed  in  beating  hemp,  picking  oakum,  and  packing  of  geods^ 
and  are  said  to  earn  their  maintenance. 

''  But  Pridewell  is  not  only  a  prison  for  the  dissolute,  but  an  hospital 
for  the  education  of  the  industrious  youth.  Here  twenty  Arts-masUrs 
(as  they  are  styled)  consisting  of  decayed,  tradesmen,  such  as  shoe- 
makers, taylors,  flax^dressers^  and  weavers,  have  hpuses,  and  receive 
nijprentices,  who  are  instructed  in  several  trades ;  the  masters  receiving  . 
tire  profits  of  their  labours.  After  the  boys  have  served  their  time  with 
credifj*  tl>ey  are  payed  ten  pounds  to  begin  the  world  with  ;  and  are  en- 
fided:(tr:'cheYreedom  of  the  city.  The  proceuion  of  these,  and  the  • 
children  of  Christ's  Hospital,  oq  Easter  Monday  and  Tuesday,  aifbrda 
to^th^«huin^i^  mind  then^st  pleasing  spectacle,,  as  it. excites,  the, reflec- 
tion oif  tW  roi;ltitudea  thu|  res,cued  ^fr^m  ws^i^t,  profligacy,  and  per<» 
diiiop,-     '    '     •       .         ■  /     '       / 
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ward  VI.  They  were  also  accustomed  to  frequent  fires 
with  the  dospital  engine ;  hut  on  account  of  ttie  profligacy 
which  the  custom  introduced,  and  the  injury  it  did  their 
employers,  by  quitting  their  work,  the  practice  has  beeo 
wholly  laid  aside. 

REVENUES  OF  BRIDEWTELL. 

Estates  in  Bridewell  Precinct. 

■ Wapping. 

' Holborn,  and  Flc^t  Street. 

m       I    '     ■    Oxfordshire. 

Annuities  from  royal  hospitals,  parishes,  and  public  cmii' 
panics. 

3550/.  3  per  cent.  East  India  annuities. 

3300/.  3  jp^r  c^?i^  reduced  annuities. 

Besides  legacies,  benefactions,  and  casual  receipts;  to 
which  may  be  added  tlie  rental  of  the  new  houses  lately 
erected  in  New  Bridge  Street. 

There  are  no  remains  of  the  antient  palace.  The  last 
remnant  of  that  structure,  which  crossed  the  quadrangle 
from  north  to  south,  is  now  covered  by  a  plain  chapel. 

.  The  front  of  the  hospital  is  converted  to  a  row  of  stately 
houses,  the  centre  of  which  is  a  stone  front,  which  serves 
as  an  entrance  to  the  hospital ;  it  is  ornamented  with  pi- 
lasters and  pediment.  Over  the  door  is  a  ^?ust  of  king  Ed- 
ward ;  the  other  parts  are  decorated  with  the  arms  of  the 
corporation,  portcullises,  &c. 

The  place  most  worthy  of  inspection  is 

THE  HALL. 

A  vast  room,  thirty-nine  paces  in  length,  and  fifteen  in 
breadth,  with  an  handsome  cliimney  piece  at  each  end,  and 
arcades  at  the  sides.  Two  lustres  are  suspended  from 
flowers,  which  arc  the  only  ornaments  of  the  horizontal 
cieling.     The  windows  are  variously  embellished. 

A  large  picture,  by  Holbein,  nearly  square,  is  placed 
over  the  chimney-piece  at  the  west.  It  represents  En- 
WARD  VI.    bestowing   the   charter   of  Bridewell   on   Sir 

George 
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Ge<M'ge;Barne6,  the  lord  mayor :  by  him,  is  Williatn,  earl . 
of  Pembroke,  a  great  favourite  and  distinguished  character; 
with  Thomas  Goodrich,  bishop  of  My,  lord  chancellor* 
In  a  corner  Holbein .  has  placed  his  own  h«ad.  The  king 
holds  the.  charter  in  his  left  hand ;  and  gently  rests  *  the 
bsis^  of  the  sceptre,  which  he  holds  in  his  right  hand,  upon 
it.  He. is  seated  on  his  throne,  is  crown^,  and  clo^tbed  in 
robes  pf  crimson,  lined  with  erpfiine:  the  doublet  white 
cloth  of  gold.  A  print  from  the  picture  has  been  engraved 
by  Vertue.  :        ; 

On  the  sides  of  this  picture  are  whole  length  portraits  of 
Charles  II.  and  James  II. 

The  other  pictures  represent  Sir  William  Turner,  pre* 
sident,  1659.  Sir  Robi^rt  Jeffery,  president,  1693.  Sir 
Thomas  Rawlinson,  president,  1705.  Sir  William 
Withers,  president,  1708 ;  representing  him  on  horse- 
back, as  lord  mayor,,  when  he  attended  queen  Aniie  to 
St.  PauFs,  to  return  thanks  to  the  Almighty,  for  the  vie* 
tory  near  Audenard.  Sir  Samuel  Garrard,  president, 
1720.  William  Bekmt,  Esq.  lord  mayor,  president,  1746; 
Sir  Richard  Glyn,  bart.  lord  mayor,  president,  1755. 
iSir  James  Sanderson,  bart.  president,  1798.  Sir  Richari> 
Carr  Glyn,  bart.  and  alderman,  president,  1798.  In 
which  office  he  still  continues. 

Opposite  the  north  end  of  Bridewell,  was  formerly  the 
town  residence  of  the  bishops  of  St.  David*s. 

Bridewell  Precinct  extends  from^some  houses  in  Bride 
Lane  to  Bridge  Street,  thence  to  the  water  side,  and  the 
lower  end  of  Dorset  Street,  on  the  cast  side,  nearly  to 
8t.  Bride's  charity  school.  Including  Water  Street,  Tudor 
Street,  Edward  Street,  part  of  Chatham  Squaie,  &c.  and 
is  represented  by  a  chaplain,  two  chapel  wardens,  a  con- 
stable, and  subordinate  officers. 

Passing  down  Tudor  Street,  a  narrow  passage  leads  to 
Dorset  Street, 

The  whole  site  from  Fleet  Street  to  the  river  was  for- 
merly occupied  by  the  mansion  of  the  bishops  of  Salisbury, 
which   was  situated  on  tlie  spot  now  called  Bell's  Build* 
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iikgs ;  the  rest  of  rtie  ground  bcirig  gardens,  and  a  Wilder^ 
nes^l  the  recoHetetioii  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  ndme  of 
Mb^of  the  adjoining  struts.  For  the  above  reasoh  k  tool 
the  natne  of  SausbxjrV  CbuRT,  or  Square, 

Having  been  stibject^d  to  a  long  lea^  by  bisho]p  Capon , 
Atltitog  the  rfeign^  of  Henry  VIll.  Edward  VI.  and  queen 
Mary,  and  by  such  liiean^  become  uselfejs  for  the  purposes  at 
first  intended,  bisliof>  Jewel,  in  the  next  reign,  wa^  there* 
fere  easily  p^suaded  to  ejcchange  the  whole  for  a  reccrtn* 
'pence  of  lands  in  his  own  diocese,  and  the  neighbourhood, 
of  equdi  value. 

It  was  then  possessed  by  Sir  Richard  Sackville,  and  called 
SACKvriLE  HotTsE,  His  son,  Sir  Thomas  Sackville,  bsu'oa 
Bockburst,  one  of  queen  Elizabeth's  privy  council.  And 
afterwards  lofd  treasurer,  enla^rgcd  and  improved  the  pr^ 
mises  with  stately  buildings ;  and  when-  lord  Buckhurst  be* 
came  farther enoblcd  with  the  title  of  ear!  of  Dorset*,  the 
estate  tocdc  the  same  denomination  which  i^  still  retains. 

The  house  w^  taireh  down  by  one  of  the  earls,  aAd  the 
ithdle,.  with  the  garctens,  converted  to  streets  and  courts. 
Hew  afterwards  was  constnriitod'  a  magniRceht  playhbuse, 
"  by  Sir  Wifliarn  D'Avcnant.  His  li!c  having  b'een  saved  by 
iiieans^  of  Milton,.  ^\\tn  forfeited  to  the  criminal  code  estab* 
lished  by  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  during  the  Oliverian  . 
vgurpbitiofi ;  he  wa*'  admitted  a  j^isohcr  at  large;  yet  his 
circumstances  being  ^oriskierably  reduced,  he  made  a  bold 
lefiofl  towards  at  once  redrc&sing  them,  and  i^eeming  the 
imbic  from  that'  cynical  ahd  austere' gloom  which  had  long 
kung^  over  ik,  occasioned  by  the  suppression  of  theatrical 
amusements.  He  well  kn^W  that  a  theatre,  if  conducted 
vrith  skill  and  address,  would  still  find  a  sufficient'  number 
of  psrrtizans  to  support  it ;  and  having  obtained  the  coun- 

•  Here  his  lordship  wrote  his  Porrcx  and  Ferrex,  a  tragedy,  which 
Vas  performed  at  Whitehall,  before  the  queen.  He  was  equally  great 
at' a  statesman  and  author*  Here  also  died  two  of  his  successors  :  the 
last  was  the  gallant  earl  (of  whom  lord  Clarendon  gives  so  great  a  cha- 
racter) who  retired  here  on  the  murder  of  his  royal  roaster,  Charles  L 
Sbftd  ocYer  quitted  the  place.    PcwHBnt, 
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letiance  6f  lord  Wliitelocke,  Sir  John  Maynardt  and  other 
^persons  of  rank,  who  were  in  reality  no  friends  to  the  cant 
and  hypocrisy  which  then  so  itrorigly  prevailed,  Sir  Wil- 
liam got  pennisnon  to  open  a  sort  of  theatre  at  Rutland 
House,    in   Charter- house  Yard,  .where  he  began  with  a 
Representation  which  he  called  an  Opera  i    but  in  reality 
tquite^a  different  exhibition.     Meeting  with  encouragement^ 
he  still  proceeded,  till  at  length  growing  bolder  by  suc- 
cessi   h^  wrote  and   caused  to  be  acted  several  regular 
plays,  which,  by  the  great  profits  arising  from  them,  per- 
fectly answered  the  more  important  part  of  his  design,  that 
of  amending  his  fortune.    Immediately  after  the  restoratioii 
of  Charles  IL  however^  which  brought  with  it  that  of  the 
British  stage  in  a  state  of  unrestrained  liberty,  Sir  William 
D'Avetiant  obtained  a  patent  for  th^  representatidii  of.  dnu 
oiatic  pieces,  under  the  title  of  the  Duke's  Theatre,  in 
Lincoln^s  Inn  Fields^    afterwards,  in   1663,   he  procured 
another  patent  for  erecting  a  grand  theatre,  after  a  design 
of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  upon  a  piece  of  ground  "  near  of 
behind  an  ordinary  in  Fleet  Street,  or  any  other  place  in 
the  parishes  of  St.  Bride's,   Or  St.  Dunstan's,   assigned  to 
liim  by  Thomas,  earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey."    He  chose 
Dorset  Gardens^  where  there  had  been  a  small  theatre,  tha 
company  of  which  stiled  themselves  "  The  I^rince's  Ser- 
vants,"  and  their  representations  were  by  candle  light. 
Sir  William  Continued  at  the  head  of  his  company  at  this 
place  till  1668 9  when  he  died  on  the  17th  of  April,  in  the 
aixty-fonrth  year  of  his  age,   universally  beloved  and  la- 
neutddy   and   was   interred  ,  in  Westminster  Abbey ;    bii 
grave-stone  b^ing  inscribed , 

**  O  rAre  Sir  William  D'Avenant  !*' 

His  s*)n,  j)r.  D'Avenant,  ah  excellent  political  writ^^r  in 
the  time  of  the  Revolution^  succeeded  to  the  management 
of  Dorset  Gardens  theatre;  where  Betterton,  and  the  best 
Mtors  of  that  period,  enteruined  the  public,  till  its  taste 
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gfew  io  depraved,  that  the  doctor  was  obliged  to  call  to  hs 
aid  music  and  rich  scenery;  but  the  attractions  of  the  priii-* 
cipal  theatres  at  the  western  part  of  the  city,  proved  fittai 
to  this  playhouse,  and  its  site  is  occupied  by  the  bouse  and 
grounds  of 

THE  NEW  RIVER  CQMPANlT. 

Of  the  several  projects  for  supplying  the  metropolis  witk 
soft  water,  none  was  evtr  so  well  executed,  or  so  useful,  as 
that  of  the  Nerv  River ^  first  proposed  by  the  citizens  of 
London,  and  confirmed  to  them  in  the  th(rd  year  of  king 
James  I.  by  an  act  of  parliament ;  whereby  the  mayor  and 
citieens  were  empowered  to  bring  water  from  the  springs  of 
Chedwell  and  Amwell,  in  the  county  of  Hertford,  in  an 
open  cut,  or  close  trench  of  bricks,  or  stones,  not  exceed* 
isg  in  breadth  the  length  of  ten  feet :  but,  being  by  them 
left  unattempted,  was  undertaken,  on  his  own  account,  by 
Mr.  Hugh  Middletok,  afterwards  Sir  Hugh,  citizen  and 
goldsmith  orLondon,  who  had  considerably  enriched  him* 
•elf  by  a  copper,  or,  accordihg  to  some,  a  silver  mine,  io 
Cardiganshire,  which  he  farmed  of  the  company  cf  Mines* 
royal,  at  the  rent  of  4002.  fer  anmem. 

His  agreement  with  the  city  was  signed  on  the  Ist  of 
April,  1606,  and  contwied,  thdt  Mr.  Middleton  might,  at 
his  own  ezpence,  and  Cor  his  own  benefit,*  execute  tfaa 
powers  of  the  ^bve^ited  act,  provided  he  should  begin 
the  cut  within  the  term  of  two  months,  and  me  tift 
best  endeavours  to  finish  it  in  four  years  ftam  the  dafi 
thereof. 

^  Mr^  Middleton  set  about  the  work  with  all  diligence;  but, 
in  the  year  1609^  was  so  obstrdcted  by  divers  complaints 
exhibited  against  him  by  sundry  persons  of  the  counties  of 
Middlesex  an^  Hertford ;  as  to  oblige  him  to  petition  the 
lord  mayor  and  commonalty  of  London  fbr  a  prolongation 
of  time  to  accomplish  his  undertaking ;  who,  dfler  mature 
consideration,  granted  him  an  additional  term  of  five  yeal^, 
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by  a  second  letter  of  attprney^  ^ated  the  1st  of  ]^roh>  1609, 
fQr  the  completion  of  l^is  enterprize*. 

By  means  of  royal  a^istance  tbe  work  of  the  New  River 
.went  on  with  vigour ;  was  finished  according  to  Mr.  Mid- 
dieton's  agreement  with  tbe  city  of  London :  and  on  Michael- 
Qias  Day,  1613,  the  water  was  brought  into  the  bason,  cOiq* 
monly  called  the  New  River  Head  at  blington,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  brother  Sir  Xhomas  Middletqn,  the  lord  mayor 
«lect^  and  Sir  John.  Syvinnerton,  the  lord  mayor  qf  London^ 
attended  by  many  of  the  alderman,  recorder,  &c. 

The  perfection  of  so  great  and  necessary  a  work  gained, 
the  attention  and  admiration  of  the  public,  and  men  of  pro- 
perty began  to  think  it  a  proper  fund  to  increase  their 
wealth.  So  that  the  New  River  water  was  soon  divided  into, 
twenty,  nine  shares,  and  the  shares  incorporated  by  the 
Dame  of  the  New  River  Company,  by  letters  patent  of  the 

*  Mr.  Middletoti's  difficulties  did  not  terminato  here;  for,  af^erhc 
had  adjusted  all  his  controversies  in  an  amicable  manner,  and  brought 
the  water  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Enfield,  he  was  so  impoverished 
with  the  expence  of  his  undertaking,  that  he  was  once  more  obliged  t* 
apply  to  the  lord  mayor  and  commonalty  of  London  to  interest  them- 
selves  in  so  great  and  useful  a  work,  directly  calcinated  for  their  immo- 
diate  good ;  and,  upon  thek  refusal  to  en^bark  in  so  chargeable  and  ha- 
zardous 4n  enterprize,  he  applied  with  more  success  to  the  king  himself, 
who»  in  consideration  of  yielding  up  to  his  majesty  one  moiety  of  the 
whole  undertaking,  and  delivering  in  to  the  lord  treasurer  a  just  account 
mf  all  his  disbursements  past,  did,  by  an  indenture  under  the  great  seal, 
of  the  2d  of  May,  \$lfi,  covenant  to  pay  half  the  expente.  of  the. 
vrhole  work,  past  and  to  come.  And»  in  pursuance  of  this  agreemeat, 
it  appears1)y  the  books  of  the  Exchequer,  th^t  the  following  suia»  wera, 
paid  to  Mr.  Middleton  on  the  king's  account : 


At  Easter,  1612 

At  Michaelmas,  in  ditto 

At  Easter,  anao  l^f  3 

At  Michaelmaa,  in  ditta 

Qn  thf  nth  of  &epteiab«r,  l^^i 
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fBlst  of  June,  1619.  And  though  king  James  I.  by  yrrtue 
of  covenant,  was  a  proprietor  of  on«-ha]f  of  the  whplo 
work,  Mr.  Middleton,  to  prevent  the  direction  of  the  comn 
pany'«  affairs  from  falling  into  the  bands  of  courtiers,  pre- 
cluded him  from  having  any  share  in  the  management 
thereof;  and  only  allowed  him  a  person  to  be  present  at  the 
several  courts  and  meetings  of  the  company,  t^  prevent  in? 
justice  being  done  to  his  royal  principal. 

There  was  no  dividend  made  among  the  proprietors  til^ 
the  year  1633,  when  11/.  195.  id.  was  divided  upon  each 
share.  But  the  second  dividend  only  amounting  to  3/-.  4^.  2d. 
and  that  instead  of  a  third  dividend,  a  call  being  e3^i)ected^ 
king  Charles  I.  in  possession  of  his  royal  father'^  moiety^ 
resolved  to  disengage  himsdf  from  so  hazardous  and  charge- 
able an  affair ;  and  therefore  proposed  to  Sir  Hugh  Mid- 
dleton, now  created  a  baronet,  that  if  he  would  secure  ta 
him,  and  to  his  successors,  a  fee-farm  rent  of  five  hundred 
pounds  per  annum  out  of  the  pro.fits  of  the  company,  clqar^ 
cf  all  reprizes,  he  would  re*convey  to  hiiu  all  liis  right  and 
interest  in  the  said  New  River;  which  proposal  being  readily 
accepted,  the  royal  moiety  was,  by  a  deed  under  the  great 
seal,  re-conveyed  to  Sir  Hugh:  aud  thenceforward  the 
king's  proxy  appeared  no  more  at  the  l>oar.d  of  the  com- 
pany. 

Sir  Hugh  Middleton  immediately  divided  this  nwiety  iota 
thirty- six  shares,  to  equal  the  shares  of  the  other  moiety, 
called,  The  Adventurers^  which  were  now  risen  or  subdi^ 
vided  into  thirty- six  shares  also.  And  he  not  only  discrc- 
tionally  burdened  them  with  the  foresaid  fee  farm  rent  of 
500/.  per  annnniy  but  likewise  subjected  two  of  the  Adven- 
ti^rers*  shares  fpr  the  payn^ent  of  the  said  annuity. 

Froraf  thip  time  there  were  seventy-two  sliares ;  one  Iialf 
whereof  are  called.  The  Adventurers' \  the  other.  The 
King's.  The  proprietors  of  the  former,  as  above-men- 
tioned, being  originally  twenty-nine  in  number,  the  govern- 
metlt  of  the  company's  affairs  was  lodged  in  tl^eir  hands  ; 
and,  by  this  preclusion  of  the  holders  of  the  king^s  share^ 
ftom  the  government  of  the  company^   their  shares,  e3(- 
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riusive  of  their  being  bqrdcned  with  the  aforeskid  annuitji 
sure  not  quitie  so  valuable  as  those  of  the  Adventurers. 

But,  many  of  the  Adventurers*  shares  being,  by  a  liena- 
lion,  divided  into  fractional  parts,  the  lord  chancellor  Cow- 
per,  in  the  year  1711,  decreed  in  favour  of  the  several  pro- 
prietors, that  the  possessors  of  two  or  nfkore  fractional  parts 
of  a  share  niay  jointly  depute  a  person  to  represent  them-ii» 
the  government  of  the-  company;  whereupon  every  person 
to  deputed  becomes  capable  of  being  elected  one  of  the 
twenty-nine  I'epresentatives  of  the  whole,  who,  by  the  let^. 
ters  patent,  are  intrustfed  with  the  direction  of  the  company**' 
ponccrns. 

The  corporation  consists  of  a  governor,  depot j*  govemoi",  • 
treasut^r,  and  directdrs ;  a  clerk  and  assistant ;  a  surveyor 
$md  deputy;  collectors;  walksmen,  wfio  have  their  several 
walks  along  the  river,  to  prevent  the  throwing  filth,  or  in- 
fectious matter;  into  the  same ;  turncocks,  paviors,  pipe* 
borers,  besides  horse-engines  for  boring  of  others,  and  a 
great  number  of  infV'rior  servants  and  labourers. 

A  thirty-si-xtb  share  belonging  to  tlie  king's  moiety  of  the 
New  River,  was  sold  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1805,  by 
Mr.  Skinner,  at  the  Senegal  coffee  hoase,  for  4400/. 

Dorset,  or  Salisbury  Court,  claimed  a  peculiar  liberty  to  ' 
itsdf,  and  to  be  exempt  froip  the  city  government ;  and  the  ' 
inhabitants  would  not  admit  of  the  city  officers  to  make  any 
arrest  there,     flow  far  these  privileges i reach  is  uncertain;' 
Mit  many  resorted  hither  who  fled  from  their  creditors,  till 
the  act  was  made  to  suppresy.'firctencted  privileged  places. ' 
T'hey  still  pretend  an  exemption  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
pity ;  but  ad  such  uncertain  immunities  are  encroachments 
on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ci^y^  and  ought  not  to  be  coua- 
tenanced ;  for  sanctuary  as  an  episcopal  residence  was  at , 
an  end  at  the  dissplgtipn  of  monasteries;  more  especially » 
when  this  was  disposed  of  by  bishop  Jewell,  and  afterwards  - 
became  the  residence  of  lay  persons,  &c.    If  the  records 
of  these  supposed  privileged  places  were  to  be  scrutinized, 
}t  would  be  found  that  their  exemptions  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  tlie  city  ra^giiitracy   has  but  very  slender  preten- 
f  jons^ 

A  passage 


A  passage  ficom  Donet  Street,  qrosi  Wat«r  Lue,  leads  bj 
the  Grand  Junction  Whahf,  to 

THE  TEMPLE. 
Sa  calted  frcma  a  militaiy  order  of  luiighti^  who,  about 
th^  year  1118,  devoted  thetnaelveft  to  God's  service,  like  cft- 
«ofis  F^ular,  ami  nade  their  vovks  of  rdigioo  to  the  p»- 
Irimrch  of  Jerusalem. 

Their  igrst  uesideoce  w^s  near  the  Temple  in  that  taty^ 
Hbd  thence  they  were  dermmnated  Knights  Templabs* 
The  {mteroity ,  sut  first  consisted  only  of  nine  persons ;  bat. 
Ibey  afteyvi^rds  iQcresised  to  sUch  a  degree,  that  most  of  tho^ 
nobility  in  Christendom  thought  it  honourable  to  be  iulisted 
ioto  their  coBMyiuoity ;  and  in  England,  thi^  order  had  pre^ 
oeptori^  at  Cantei;bury,  Cambridge,  Bristol,  Dover,  and 
€fimr  places^  under  the  controul  of  the  principal  in  Lon- 
don, these  fabrics  wei^  constructed  after  the  model  of  £Bat 
in  Jerusalem  *. 

S^  thgir  demotion,  a#id  tlie  fame  of  tfarir  gallant  actiom^ 
the  knights  .were  so  enriched  by  princes,  and  other  po» 
t^tatjes,  thaJt  ai:  the  time  of  their  dissolution,  they  were 
feiind  to.  possess  no  less  than  sixteen  tlioosand  manors.  The 
order,  ho!^ever,  became  so  infected  with  pride  and.  luxury^ 
ea  to  excite  gener^  hatred;  which  induced  a  perseoutton 
Oi^  n^t  unjust  and  fictitious  accusations  against  them  in 
F4paiice^  under  Philip  the  Fair.  Their  riches  seem  to  have  ' 
constituted  tbeic  chief  crime:  numbers  of  innocent  and 
hproic  ^(nights  suffered  in  the  flaipes,  with  the  piety  and 
constancy  of  martyrs ;  amofiK^^ihese  John  de  Molai^  Grand 
BCaat^  of  the  Order,  was  burnt  at  Paris  in  13^13^  Such 
cruelties  were  exercised  oil  these  brave  o^n,  to  es^toft  «on- 

*  Th«ir  proreision  pbliged  them,  ^<  1.  To  teire  Cfariat  after  th^  man- 
ner of  canons  regular;  tfaey  wtfTe  habited  in  white,  and  their  upptr* 
most  garment  was  of  red  cloth  won  croi«:Mri«e.  And  to  shew  they 
iwra  aoc  aahamed  of  the  doctrine  of  th^  crost/  they  are  for  the  taaie 
rtai^ii  pourtrayed  and  carved  with  their  legi  |  and  alio  the  ursii  of 
ftome  of  them  forming  a  taltier  crost.  2.  They  professed  not  only  ta 
bfiievfi^  but  to  defend  the  Christian  religion,  the  boiy  land,  and  pil- 
frims  going  to  visit  the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord,  for  which  reason  they« 
are  lepraiented  in  armour  like  a  torte  or  rope,  an^  close  twiste4  about 
Aw  l^nbt  and  ^ead,  except  face,  and  with  swords  ia  their  hands*** 
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'fssAon  from  them  of  the  supposed  crlineft  with  which  thei^ 
were  charged^  that  the  grand  master  was  iaipelied,  by  thci 
Ytoknce  of  the  torture,  to  confess  thing*  of  which  hfc  lival 
a  stranger^  bnt  when  he  caine  to  the  stake,  he  boldly  tt^ 
tracted  all  that  he  had  said,  assorted  the  intiooence  of  hit 
erder,  and,  with  bis  last  breath,  cited  Pope  Clement  V.  to 
answer  it  in  forty  days  at  the  tribunal  of  heiiveft.  Th6 
pope  died  within  the  time  prescribed ;  and  neither  Philip,  6^ 
the  oth^  persecutors  of  the  order,  escaped  Diviii6  Vengeance 
for  their  injustice  and  cruelty. 

In  consequence  of  pope  Clement's  bull,  directed  to  Ra-* 
bert  Winchelsea,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  to  his  suf- 
fragans, the  Kkichts  Templars  of  Loudon  were  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  Ralph  de  Baldock,  bishop  of  that 
iee,  to  answer  charges  of  heresy,  &c.  of  which  none  could 
be  found  j  but  they  were  compelled  to  perpetual  penance  id 
various  menasteries,  more  virtuous,  probably,  than  the 
judges  who  had  consigned  them  to  such  punihment.  To 
the  credit  of  WiUiam  de  Greenfield^  archbishop  of  York, 
be  it  remembered,  that  out  of  compassion  to  their  distressed 
situation,  he  dbposed  of  those  within  his  diocese  into  se« 
teral  monasteries,  aUd  commanded  that  they  should  be  sup<i» 
plied  with  necessaries  as  long  as  they  survired. 

Their  first  residence  in  London  was  nearly  opposite  t6 
Gtay^s  Inn  J  in  Holborn,  on  the  site  of  which  was  after- 
wards built  Southampton  House^  and  now  Southampton 
ffuildmffs.,  This  structure  was  called  The  Old  Tem!»le. 
A^  they  increased  in  opulence,  they  purchased  ground  to 
lerect  a  .more  magnificent  structure,  opposite  New  Street, 
(now  Cliancery  Lane),  and  it  was  distinguished  by  the 
aame  of  The  New  Temple.  Such  was  its  rank  atid  Im- 
portance, that  not  only  parliaments  and  general  councifil 
were  frequently  held  there,  but  it  was  a  general  depositoxy 
»  or  treasury  fbr  the  most  eminent  persons  of  the  kingdom,  ^ 
M  well  as  the  place,  in  which  were  kept  the  jewels  of  the 
i:rown.  % 

In  1288,  lEdwardL  taking  with  hiiii  Robert  Walel^art, 
tod  others,  went  to  the  Temple,  wheit  calling  for  the 
jkeeper  df  thb  tr^asui^  house,  as  if  he  intfeudd  t^  ^iew  Ms 
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tnother^s  jewels,  which  were  kept  there,  he  gainecl  admiisu 
sion  to  the  treasury,  and,  having  broke  open  the  coflTers  oT 
diiTerent  persens  who  had  placed  their  money  in  the  Temple 
for  safety,  topk  away  in  an  illegal  manner  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  pounds. 

On  the  dissolution  of  the  order  this  house,  i&mokig  tlieir 
other  estates,  devolving  upon  the  crown,  Edward  IL  be* 
stowed  it  on  his  uncle  Thomas,  earl  of  Lancaster.  After  his 
attainder,  it  was  granted  to  Aimer  de  Valence,  earl  of  Pern, 
broke,  by  the  denomination  of  ^*  the  whole  place  and 
bouses  called  the  New  Temple,  at  London,  with  the  ground 
called  Fiquet^s  Crofi,  and  all  the  tenements  and  rents,  witb 
the  appurtenances,  that  belong  ^to  the  Templars,  in  the 
city  of  London,  and  suburbs  thereof,  with  the  land  called 
Flete  Crqfl,  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  said  New 
Temple.*' 

Its  next  master  was  Hugli  Ic  Dcspenccr,  the  younger ) 
mnd  on  his  atuinder  and  execution,  it  reverted  to  the  crown» 
till  Edward  IlL  by  his  decree,  bestowed  all  the  lands  of  the 
Knight  Templars  upon  the  hospitals  of  St.  John  of  Je- 
rusalem, who  soon  after  demised  the  same  for  the  rent  of 
10/.  per  annum  unto  divers  professors  of  the  common  law 
who  came  from  Thavy's  Inn,  in  Holborn,  according  loi 
tradition,  for  we  have  little  or  ni  better  grounds;  Wat 
Tyler  and  his  rebels  haviug  made  such  spoils  of  the  re- 
cords of  the  house.  In  the  4tli  of  Richard  II.  the  number  of 
students  very  soon  increased,  so  that  they  divided  into  two 
societies:  that  next  the  White  Friars,  standing  farthest 
within  the  liberty  of  the  city,  was  called  the  Inner  Temple; 
and  that  between  the  west  end  of  the  church  and  De- 
rereux  Court,  the  Middle  Temple ;  and  without  the  city 
liberties  from  the  Middle  Temple  westward,  including  part 
of  the  bishop  of  Exeter's,  afterwards  Essex  House,  was 
called  the  Outer  Temple.  These  law  professors  held  as 
tenants  to  the  Knights  Hospitallers  till  their  dissolution 
SO  Henry  VIII.  and  afterward  from  the  crown  by  lease  till 
the  6th  of  king  James  I.  when  they  had  a  grant  of  tlie 
whole  by  letters  patent  dated  at  Westminster,  August  19^ 
^y  the  oame  of  Hospitalia  K  CapiiaUa  Messuagia  cognita 
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ptrnomen  dele  Inner  Tenipky  sive  NbvzTemplij  Lmd. 
tinto  Sit  Julius  Caesar,  knight,' thcJn  chancellor  and  tinder 
treasiircf  of  the  nard  king'^  Exchequer.  The  treasurers, 
benchefs,  &c.  of  these  houses  and  their  assigns  for  ever,  for 
lodgin^gs,  receptTon  and  edm;ation  of  the  professors  and 
students  of  the  Jaws  of  this  realm,  yielding  and  paying  to 
the  said  king  and  his  successors,  viz.  for  the  mansion  called 
the  Inner  Temple,  lO/.  yearly  ;  and  for  the  Middle  Temple, 
10/.  yearly,  at  the  feasts  of  St.  Michael,  and  the  annunciation  ' 
of  our  Lady, 

INNER  TEMPLE. 

The  HALi/of  the  Inner  Temple  is  said  to  have  been  erected 
in  Edward  the  laird's  reign  ^,  was  pulled <lown  to  make  room 
for  the  present  fabric;  w()ich  though  a  fine  room,  is  small* 
It  is  ornamented  with  the  portraits  of  William  III.  Mary  II. 
Judge  Littleton,  and  his  commentator,  Sir  Edward  Coke,&c. 
aiKl  the  story  <rf  Pegasus,  by  Sir  James  ThornhilL 

The  library  is  richly  furnished  with  ten  thousand  books, 
printed  aod  mauuscript;   and  the  portraits  of  George  H. 

*  The  period*  at  which  some  of  the  principal  buildings,  &c.  were 
erected,  is  extracted  from  Sir  William  Dugdalc*s  Origines  juridieihUs  f 
anid  is  cutious  :  **  The  wall  between  the  Thames  and  garden  about  the 
year  1550,  the  hall  cieled  in  1554 ;  about  that  time  Mr.  Packingtoa, 
treasurer,  built  Tan  field  Court,  so  called  from  the  chambers  of  Sit 
Lawrence  Tanfield,  chief  baron,  being  there,  till  which  time  it  "wat 
ca41ed  Packington*s  Court. 

"  Armo  1553,  the  kitchen  was  bulk;  anno  1559,  the  buildiogt  nduc 
the  Alienation  OfHce  were  erected  ^  in  1573  the  great  carved  skrecn  ia 
the  ha^H  was  set  up;  anno  15D5,  ,Ca;sar'8  Buildings,  between  the  church 
and  the  hall,  were  erected,,  and  so  called^  because  Sir  Julius  Cxsar» 
Master  of  ihe  Rolls,  gave  300/.  towards  the  rharge.  Anno  1607,  the 
Paper  Buildings  were  erected,  and  being  consumed  by  fire,  were  re* 
built  a  noble  pile  of  spacious  pleasant  chambers,  at  the  north  end 
whereof  are  finely  painted^  appearing  like  so  many  statues,  the  figures 
of  the  four  cardinal  virtues,  &c.  and  was  finisbed  anno  16S5,  Sir  R« 
Sswyer,  treasurer.  Anno  1609,  the  Inner  Temple  gate  was  built j 
^out  ann,  l-6l(>,  part  of  the  Inner  T«mple  Lane,  Fig-tree  Court,  (the 
east  side  in  1607)  and  buildings  near  Ram  Alley,  and  the  King's  Bench. 
Office,  v/ere  erected -;  part  of  the  lane  ajiein  1657.  Chambers  against, 
the  w«st  end  of  the  church  built  in  1679,  and  atmo  1681." 
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qoeen  Caroline;  lotd  chancdJor  Hatton;  judge  Twysdeo ; 
Finch,  earl  of  Nottingiam;  Sir  N.Wright;  lord  viscount 
Ifarcourt^  &c.  The  outside  of  the  Uuilditigs,  faping  th« 
Tbamesy  is  of  Portland  stone,  covered  by  a  small  doa)e« 
The  clock  turret  contains  an  excellent  time-piece,  by 
Tompion  *. 

In  anno  1609,  it  was  ordered  that  none  should  be  ad* 
mitte4  of  this  house  but  those  of  good  parentage  and  be- 
haviour. ^ 

They  ordered  anno  1563,  that  none  should  be  called  to 
the  bar,  or  be  received  as  an  utter  barrister,  before  he  had 
been  examined  by  the  whole  bench ;  and  that  special  regard 
should  be  taken  of  them  for  their  learning. 

No  fellow  of  the  house  was  to  come  into  the  hall  with  any 
weapon,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  51, 

The  Degrees  of  Tables  in  the  Hall. 

The  benchers,  the  utter  barristers,  the  inner  barristers, 
clerks,  commons  or  students,  and  a  table  witliout  the  skreen  ; 
but  they  are  now  only  distinguished  by  benchers,  barristers, 
and  students. 

Since  the  year  1559,  they  have  drank  out  of  green  «^arthen 
pots,  btit  before  that  in  vKOoden  cups;  bad  formerly  oalj 
bread  to  e^it  on,  but  liave  now  wooden  trenchers. 

'7^ he  Officers  of  the  House  are^ 

A  treasurer,  an  under  treasurer,  a  steward,  ahead  butler, 
and  under  butlers ;  the  head  cook,  and  under  cook;  pan- 
nier  man,  wash  pots,  the  gardener,  and  porters. 

Their  parliaments  (by  which  the  grand  concerns  of  the 
house  are  deliberated)  are  commonly  held  about  twice  a. 
term. 

*  The  following  anecdote  it  told  of  this  dial.  The  painter  viho  had 
finished  the  figures,  &c.  waited  upon  the  gentleman  who  had  the  tu« 
perintendance  of  the  business,  respecting  the  motto  that  should  be 
placed  under  the  dial.  The  bencher  not  being  in  a  good  temper,. and 
angry  at  being  disturbed,  exclaimed,  ''  Be  gone  about  your  husinesiV* 
The  painter  took  the  hint,  and  painted  the  words  as  they  at  presei^ic  ap- 
pear. * 
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All  thftt  have  chambers  are  obliged  to  pay  for  their  com* 
monsy  for  a  fortnight  in  every  term ;  and  sixteen  terms 
<d<Hitg  hk  e^ereise)  qualifies  a  student  for  the  bar.  . 

They  have  a  calves  head  feast  here,  when  the  gentlemen 
of  the  bouse  give  generously  to  the  under  servants. 

Their  armorial  ensigns  are,  aztire,  a  pegasus  rising  ai^ent. 

Here  is  a  very  neat^  pleasant,  and  very  spacious  gardea 

and  walks,  kept  in  excellent  order,  adorned  with  flower 

pete,  greens,  a  terras,  and  gravel  walks,  grass  plats,  &c« 

0n  the  banks  of  the  rivet  Thames. 

The  King's  Bench  Walk  forms  a  large  and  beautiful 
oblong  square,  at  the  lower  end  of  which  is  the  King^s 
^nch  bflice,.  where  all  writs,  &c.  in  that  court  are  filed. 
A  fire  having  liappened  in  this  part  of  the  Temple,  and 
some  of  the  records  destroyed ;  to  prevent  injury  by  similar 
accidents,  the  building  forms  the  south  side  of  the  square, 
apart  from  the  other  buildings. 

The  office  belonging  to  the  Court  op  Exchequer,  and 
the  Prothokotary  of  the  Common  Pleas,  are  also  kept  in 
this  squafe. 

Among^  the  eminent  persons  enducated  in  the  Inner 
Tlsmple,  were  the  fallowing :  Sir  Thomas  Audlry,  lord 
chancellor,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  John  Whydden, 
justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  in  the  reign  of  Mary  I. 
Nicholas  Hare,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  the  same  reign. 
Lord  chief  justice  Anderson,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
Roger  Manwood,  chief  baron,  1573.  Sir  Juuus  Cae- 
sar, (see  St.  Helbn^s,)  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Sir  Heneage 
Finch,  earl  of  Aylesford,  Sac. 

The  Inner  Temple  contains  the  following  courts,  &c. 
King's  Bench  Walk,  Tanfield  Court,  Church  Yard  Court, 
Inn^r  Temple  Lane,  Hare  Court,  Figtree  Court,  and 
Crown  Office  Row. 

Underneath  the  hall  is  a  passage,  undfer  the  arcane,  to 

St.  MARY%    commonly   called    THE    TEMPLE 

CHURCH.      • 
THE  first  building'  waa  fduiided  by  the  Knights  Tem- 
ptemi  in  1185,   and  dedicated  to  the  Bleised  Virgin ;  as 

I)  2  appears 
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appears  by  tbe  following  Inscription^  formerly  placed  aver 
the  church  door  t 

+    Anno.    ab.    incabnationk.   Domini,    mc.ux.x.x.v. 

DBDICATA.  HiEC.  EcCLESIA.  IN.  UONOBE.    BBAT£.  MaBI/E.  A. 

DoMiNo.  Eraclio.  Dei,  gmatia,  sancta.  Resvbbectjonisu 
EccLBsiE.  Patriabcha.  nn.  Idus.  Fbbrvabu.  Qui.  eam. 

ANNATIM.    PETENTIBUS.      DE.     INJUNCTA.    SIBI     PSNITfiMTIA. 
LX.    1>1E8.    INDULSIT. 

It  was  again  dedicated  in  tbe  year  1 240,  being  then,  as 
is  supposed,  ne\viy  erected,  and  the  structure  probably  the 
same  that  is  now  standing. 

The  chiirch  coosisted  of  a  roaster,  and  four  stipeiw 
dary  priests,  with  a  clerk,  whose  allowance  accrued 
out  of  the  revenues  the  hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem, in  England :  and  having  narrowly  escaped  the 
flames  in  1666,  it  was  new  beautified,  adorned,  and  the 
curious  wainscot  screen  set  up,  1682,  when  Sir  Thomas 
Robinson  was  treasurer  of  the  Inner  *  TempJe,  and  Sir 
Francis  Withen8>  treasurer  of  the  Middle  Temple.  The 
south  west  part  was  rebuilt  with  stone  in  1693,  as  appears 
by  the  following  inscription  over  tbe  door: 

Vetuslate  Consumptuxn,  Impensis  utriusqu,e  Sociotalis  Rest^ 
tutum  1695. 


Nichol.  Courtney,     7  a  _•     -ri. 
Rogero  GiUingham.  }  ^rmig.  Thesaur. 


It  is  built  in  the  antient  Gothic  stile,  the  walls  are  of 
stone,  strengthened  with  buttresses ;  luis  a  treble  roof  co- 
vered with  lead,  and  supporttjd  with  neat  pillars  of  Sussex 
inarble ;  the  floor  is  paved  with  black  and  white  marble  '^ 
that  of  the  ch^cel  two  steps  higher  than  the  middle,  and 
one  higher  than  the  side  aisles,  of  which  there  are  five  in 
number,  viz.  three  as  usual,  running  east  and  west,  a  cross 
aisle  near  the  entrance  into  the  chancel,  and  another  pa- 
rallel with  the  last,  between  the  west  end  of  the  ranges  of 
pews  and  the  screen. 

The  Temple  church  is  not  onl^  antique,  neatt  ia  its  work- 
manship, and  rich  in  Ms  materials,  but  very  beautiful  in  its 
£^ishing,  qus^lificatioi^^  sqldQm  fouud  iix  one  structure.  The 
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.frillarvai^d  floors  are  not  only  marble,  but  the  windowt  ave 
adorQed  with  delicate  small  colmnns  of  the  same  species  of 
stone.  It  is  well  pewed,  and  wainscoted  above  eight  feet 
high;  the  altar-piece  is  of  the  same  kind,  of  tiinher,  but 
much  higjier,  finely  carved  and  adorned  with  foujr>  pilasters, 
and  between  them  two  columns,  with  entablature  of  the 
Corinthian  order ;  aiso  enrichments  of  cberubidis,  a  shield, 
festoon,  fruit  and  leaves,  enclosed  with  haodsome  rail  atid 
banister.  The  pulpit  is  also  finely  carved  and  veneered, 
placed  near  the  east  end  of  the  middle  aisle;  the  sound 
board  is  pendant  from  the  roof  of  thd  church ;  it  is  en« 
riched  with  several  carved  arches,  a  crown,  festoon,  che* 
rubims,  vases,  &q. 

The  round  tower  at  the  west  end  of  the  church,  is  supi* 
ported  by  six  pillars;  coated  with  oak  six  feet  high,  and 
adorned  all  round  (except  the  east  part}  with  an  upper  and 
lower  range  of  small  arches,  and  blank  ap^tures. 

The  screen  at  the  west  end  of  the  aisles,  is  of  wainscot, 
adorned,  with  ten  pila^ers  o£  the  Corinthian  order;  also 
three  portals  and  pediments ;  and  the  organ  gallery  over  the 
middle  aperture,  is  supported  with  two  neat  fluted  columns 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  adorned  with  entablature  and 
compass  pediment;  and  &lso  the  arms  of  England,  finely 
carved;  the  iutercolumns  are  large  pannels  in  carved 
frames;  and  near  the  ^diment  on  the  south  side,  is  an 
enricbment  of  cbcrubims,  and  the  carved  figure  of  a  Pe«, 
gasus,  the  badge  of  the  society  of  the  Inner  Temple ;  on 
and  near  the  pediment  on  the.  north  side,  is  an  enrichment 
of  cherubims,  and  the  figure  of  a  Holy  Lamb>  the  badge- 
q{  the  society  of  the  Middle  Temple,;  for  though  these  two 
bouses  have  but  one  church,  yet  they  seldom  sit  promis- 
cuously there,  but  the  gentlemen  of  the  Inner  Temple  on  the 
south,  and  those  of  the  Middle  Temple  northward  from  the 
middle  aisle.  The  organ  is  an  excellent  instrument,  by 
&ther  Sehm^Jf  who  built  that  of  St.  PaoPs  cathedral. 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  in  his  Hfstory  of  Music,  informs  us, 
that .  there  was  a  contest  between  Mr.  Schmydt  and  Mr. 
Hmx'^>  respecting  the  excellence  of  .their  several  instru- 
.}  ment& 


To  AeMe  tht  nutter*  it  ik/^  tthter^  %y  Oi! 
benchtn  tlnft  the  iir^tA  shouM  aSt  an  orgfeiti  al  e^cl)  fcttd  6f 
tfaft  bfaiifch ;  vrhich  Iwv^  b^ti  dtm^,  lord  chtmcellor  Jef- 
Cnrys  dedded  in  fiiyodr  of  the  f^eign  Mist.  The  di^ 
earded  orgm^  by  Harrift,  h  the  fine-tMed  {nstrtimtot 
irhieh  giaces  the  parish  churdi  of  St.  Aiidye#9  H6lb6m. 

Leagtkof  the  dinrch  ffom  the  altai*  t6  thfe  screen,  eighty- 
thme  ftet ;  breadth  sixty,  altitude  thirty-foiHr ;  and  that  of 
the  round  tM(rerat  tba  west  end  forty-^ght  feet ;  its  diameter 
at  Ae  iioor  fifty-one  feet ;  cimumfBi^ice  Mfc  hundied  and 
nxty  feat. 

MoKUMEi^TS.  Qti  the  sdath  side  of  the  altar,  a  white 
marble  monument  to  the  memory  of  JaM£s  SLOANjt,  Esq. 
1704. 

Clxmzkt  Cokb,  ef  Langford,  in  the  ceuftty  of  Derby, 
Esq.  youngest  son  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  kmght,  lord  chief 
justice  of  Enghmd ;  ef  the  honourable  society  of  the  Intiet 
Tempk,  HQ9. 

Akk  LiTTLETOif,  wife  of  £dwatd  Utitleton,  Elq.  Of  the 
laner  Temiile,  16123.  , 

Sir  John  Witnam,  of  that  family  in  Yorkshire,  baronef ^ 

Oh  the  sbuth  side  of  the  than^el,  lieft  ift  full  proportion 
(en  a  stone  chest)  a  figure  habited,  as  a  bishop,  with  a 
crosier  staff  in  bis  iefl  hand,  and  a  mitre  on  his  bead,  but 
lather  arms,  dttte,  norname,  or  other  inscription:  to  the 
wmmoiy  of  SiltesteH  i>£  ErnntHHv,  bisliop  of  Carlisle^ 
arebdeaoon  of  Chester,  and  lord  chancellor  Of  England ; 
bishop  from  1346  to  12^5. 

£ir  TikoMAt  Robikson,  baronet,  treasurar,  and  protho* 
notary  in  the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  I683«  His  iilonUi* 
ment  is  On  the  south  side  of  the  church,  near  the  chancel, 
cotnposed  of  black  and  white  parble,  of -the  Corinthian 
order,  witli  enrichmeuta  of  cberubims,  laurel,  &e. 
.  Sir  WiiLtAii  MoRTOK,  near  the  middle  of  the  lout^ 
of  the  chojrcb,  of  white  marble ;  with  a  Latin  insctiptioti, 
implying  that  he  was  one  of  the  judges  in  the  court  of 
King's  Bancfa  i  a  man  of  karning,  piety^  and  justice,  and 
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a  triMi  son  «C  tb^  cbovcb  of  p||^pd  I  V^  t  -cplwd  of 
^rae  axuji  fop|  ii^  ^vpnf  of  Chgrleil  L    Hq  die4  1^19* 
In  anotb^  coluoin  of  tin;  s^p^  mpoiW^Jt* 

Hcffc  ItcHkf  undor  the  Hopeaiof  4  gloriiNit  mi  W«t(iH  Recur- 
rectioD,  Ifae  Body  of  the  Lady  Ann  Morton,  late  Wiff  of  $if ' 
William  Afortop.  KvA.  one.  <?f  his  Mfilct^y's  J)i|5tH|^<]|f  tWl(ii«'t 
ili^ncby  DiM^gh^r  aa4  Heir  of  JobA  S«|i^  4^  K'dliogtW  ip  Ui« 
County  of  Oxford,  Gent.  &c. 

.John  JDenmBi  of  the  Isiimt  Tempfet  biiriilQr>  1^48. 
Sir  JoHK  Williams. 

Mn.  M4KY  Cajctdv^  i)ermonuaeDtiaoQikpUlar>  t^uii  in- 
scribed: 

In  the  middle  Ik  of  this  Church  lies  buried,  the  Body  of  Miss 
Mary  Gaudy,  only  Daughter  of  Sir  Wiliiam  Gaudy  of  West* 
therltBgv  in  the  County  of  Norfolk,  Baronet,  who  died  1 1th  Oc. 
tober  1671,  aged  about  22  Years;  whose virtuoas  ai^d  unblAmable 
ConvcrsaAion  here,  gave  her  great  Hope,  if  pot  Assura^ce^ 
through  the  Mercies  of  God  in  Christ,  to  obtaip  Eteri^  Life. 
Her  Qestr^  was  to  be  boried  herp  by  b^t  2  Brothers;  Ba^ingl^iva 
the  eldest  died  the  23d  of  Feb.  William  the  2Ut»  ax\d  Fram- 
lingham  her  Couzen  the  2^th  of  the  same  Month,  1 660,  all 
within  6  days  of  each  other,  of  the  Small  Po\;  lior  cou^d  this  in- 
nocent Virgin  escape  the  same  Di^ea^e  now  growing  the  com^noa 
Fate  of  the  Family.  She  is  lineally  descended  from  Thomas 
Gaudy  Serjeant  at  Law,  eldest  of  the  3  Brothers,  who  were  all 
eminent  I^iwyers  of  this  honourable  Society,  'This*  Monument 
sacred  to  her  memory,  was  erected  by  Framlingham  Gaudy,  £«^ 
her  Uncle  and  Executor. 

This  fair  young  Virgin  for  a  Nuptiat  Bed 
More  fit,  is  lodg'd  (sad  Fate!)  among  the  Dead^ 
Stormed  by  rough  Winds ;  so  falls  in  all  her  pridCj  ^ 

The  full  blown  Kose  designed  t'adom  a  Bride. 

Sir  John  Vatjchan,  knight,  of  Troescoed,  in  jthe 
county  of  Radnor,  chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  at 
the  south  end  of  the  screen,  leih-  ^ 

MoNtJMEKTs  on  the  north,  or  Middle  Temple  side. 

JAMse  HowBL^Esq.  historiographer  to  the  king,  1666^. 

*  See  V«2. 1.  p«  11$. 

Thomas 
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Thomas  Agar,  Esq.  clerk  of  Ae  crown,  1613. 
Sir  Georob  Treby,  knight,    recotder  of  London,  loni 
chief  justice  of  the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  1700'. 
*  Edmund  Plowdsw,  Esq.  the  l^rned  commentator  on  the 
laws,  1584. 
Sir  William  WfLD,  knight  and  baronet,  1679. 
Snr  Timothy  Littleton,  knight,  tine  of  the  barons  of 
the  Exchequer,  1679. 

Monuments  Vestward  of  the  Screen,  under  the  Hound 
7ower. 

Roger.  Bishop,  sometime  student  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
1597. 

On  the  south  side,  a  monument  in  memory  of  the  learned 
antiquary  John  Selden,  -dated  16^4. 

Rowland  Jewkes,  one  of  the  executot9  of  itbe  great 
Selden.  This  Is  a  handsome  white  marble  monument, 
adorned  with  columns  entablature,  &c.  of  the  Ionic  order, 
enriched  wish'cherubims,  festoons,  urny  &c.  • 

Sir  John  Bympson's  monomcnt  faithcr  westward  from  the 
screen,  on  the  south  side. 

A  neat  monument  of  black  and  white  mar'ble,  adorned 
with  two  pilasters,  entablature,  &c.  of  the  Composite  order, 
to  the  memory  of  Henry  Wynn,  Esq.  tentli  son  of  the 
eleventl>  sou  of  Sir  John  Wynn,  knight  and  baronet,  of 
Gwy^er,  in  the  county  of  Carnarvon,  15TI.  ^ 

Sir  TjiOMAkS  Hanmer,  knight,  solicitor  general  to  queen 
Catharine,  and  one  of  the  judges  in  th^  sheriff's  court,  Lon- 
don, 1687. 

Edward*  Eaton,    Esq.   168S,    a  great  ornament  to  li- 
terature.. 
Sir  Samuel  Baldwyn,  knight,' serjeant  at  law^  1683. 
Sir  Johir  King,  knight,  1677.  See  bis  character,  Granger's 
Biograph.  Hist.  III.  372. 

Edmund  Gybbon,  Esq.  1677. 

Grave-stones  in  the  j^trea^  within  the  Round  Tower. 

Thomas  Heyhoe,  Esq.  Pope  North,  Esq.  George  Cole, 
Esq.  John  Hoope,  Esq.  Tobias  Newcourt,  Esq.  William 
Pickenson,   Esq.      William   Langstone,    Esq.'    John  Fitz 
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ismes,  Esq.     Abel  Goy^tr,  £sq.     Peter  Honywood,  Esq. 
HoptoR  Sbuter,  Esq.  John  Hare,  Esq.  Robert  Thorn,  Esq. 

A  black  marble  stone  ih  meiiiory  of  John  Whijc,  se« 
«ond  soil  of  Henry  White,  a  member  of  the  House  bf  Com- 
.  thous,  and  bencber  of  the  Middle  Temple,  1644. 

Here  lies  a  John,  a  burning  shining  light, 
\Vhose  name,  life,  actiant,  were  alike,  alt  Whiti. 

Charles  Compton,  Esq.  John  Tacham,  Esq.  Nicholaa 
Hare,  £sq.  Kichafd  Lemster,  1420.  Edward  Osbura, 
Esq.  Richard  Norden,  Esq.  Robert  Leventhorpey  Esq. 
1426.     Daniel  Lisle,  Esq. 

But  this  church  is  most  remarkable  for  the  tombs  of  eleven 
of  the  Knights  Templers.  The  figures  consist  of  two 
groups;  five  are  cross-leg^ged,  and  the  remainder  are 
straight.  In  the  first  groupe  are  four  knights,  each  cross* 
legged ;  and  three  in  complete  mail,  in  plain  helmets,  flat 
ait  the  tops,  and  with  very  long  shields.  Qne  of  these  is 
Geoffryde  Magnaville,  earl  of  Essex,  in  1148;  the  other 
three  are  conjectured,  by  Camden,  to  be  in  memory  of 
William,  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  died  in  1219;  and  Ua 
sons  William  and  Gilbert,  both  earb  of  Pembroke,  and 
earls  marslial  oi  England.  One  of  the  stone  coffins  aIso> 
of  a  ridged  shape,  is  supposed^  by  the  same  antiquary,  . 
to  be  the  tomb  of  William  Plantagenet,  fifth  son  of 
Henry  HI.* 

The  dress  and  accoutrements  of  these  knights  are  very 
singular:  though  all  clothed  in  mail,  they  are  vari^  in 
dress  as  well  as  in  position ;  there  is  stiU  sufficient  expres- 
sion in  the  faces  to  shew  that  personal  resemblance  was 
aimed  at,  and,  in  some  degree,  successfully*  One  figure 
is  in  a  spirited  attitude,  drawing  a  bread  dagger;  one  leg 
rests  on  the  tail  of  a  cockatrice,  the  other  is  in  the  action 

•  Weever  mentWai  a  fragment  -of  a  funeral  insci^ptioiiy  once  .en" 
^tvMi  on  one  of  these  monumentt,  and  preserved  in  manuKript  ia  the 
Cottontaa  library,  which  prt>ves  it  to  have  been  placed  there  to  th«*  me* 
ffiety  of  QueRotlert  Roiiie  (o^lKooi;)  otherwise  called  Fursan^  a  Tem^ 
pbr,  who  «Hed'  aboiit*  thk^  y^it  1S45,  ahd  virho  gave  to  hit  brothdr 
Juiightshis  manor  of  Ribtton,  in  the  WestBidinj^bf  YotKshitj^* 
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of  being  idrawn^  up,  with  the  head  of  tlie  monsteif  beneadi. 
Another  is  bareheaded  and  bald,  the  legs  armed j  the  hands 
Ijl^ailed,  and  the  mantle  long;, round  the  neck  a  coul^  as 
though,  according  to  the  custom  of  th«  times  in  .which  be 
lived,  he  had  d^ired  to  be  buried  in  a  monastic  habit,  lest 
the  evil  spirit  should  take  possession  of  the  body.  On  the 
shield  is  a  fleurdelys*.  The  earl  of  Pembroke  bears  a 
lion  on  his  shield,  the  arms  of  that  powerful  family.  The 
helmets  of  all  the  knights  ai-e  similar,  but  two  of  them  are 
mailed.  The  figure  of  these  knights  are  finely  engraved 
and  accurately  described  in  "  Gough*s  Sepulchral  Monu- 
ments." 

There  have  been  also  buried  in  this  church,  without  me- 
morialj  the  f9Uowing  eminent  persons: 

Dr.  Littleton,  master. 

Sir  John  Pettus,  1685.  '    .  " 

Sir  EoMUNb  SAUNDEns,  lord  chief  justice  of  the  King's 
Bench,  I683.t 

Sir  William  Wren,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  1689. 

Sir  JohSt  Tate,  knight,  recorder  of  London,  1690. 

Sir  William  Dolben,  knight,  one  of  the  justices  of  th^ 
King's  Bfench,  1693.  -  . 

Serjeant  Them  a  IN,  1693. 

Rich AKD  Wallop,  Esq.  bencher  and  cursitor  baron  of 
the  Exchequer,  1697. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Carthieu,  1704. 

Mr.  Seijeant  Killingworth,  1704 ;  and 

Edward,  lord  ThUrlow,  formerly  lord  high  chancel- 
lor, 1806. 

*  The  being  represented  cross-Uggtd  it  not  always  a  proof  of  ike  de- 
ceased having  had  the  merit  either  of  being  a  Crutader,  or  of  having 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  if  two  modern  instances,  men- 
tioned by  Pennant,  of  persons  who  died  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
are  thus  represented  at  the  church  of  Mitton,  in  Yorkshire^  may  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  contradiction  of  the  common  received  opinion.  This,  how- 
ever,, they  scarcely  can,  as  it  was  the  opinion  of  Stow,  Camden,  and 
other  writers,  who  lived  long  prior,  and  whose  information  must  havp 
^een  derived  from  authentic  historical  sources,  or  very  remote  craditioa* 
^^Herbtrfs  Inns  of  Court. 

f  For  an  account  of  this  man,  aee  Vol  L  p.  299* 
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The  church-3rard  contains  the  relicts  of  the  eminent 
Dr.  Goldsmith. 

The  masters  (or  ministers)  of  the  Temple,  hold  the  living 
by  patent  from  the  crown  ;  but  they  are  such  commonly  as 
bare  the  approbation  of  the  benchers  of  both  houses,  be- 
cause from  them  ariseth  the  greatest  part  of  the  income. 

Masters  from  the  reign  of  queen  EKzabeth: 

William  Erm^tead,  1560.  Richard  Alvev,  B.  D, 
1560.  Dr.  HooKERi  succeeded  per  patent,  1585.  Dr. 
Bayley,  he  died  1591.  Thomas  Masters,  B.  D.  Dr. 
Paul  Micklethwait.  Dr.  John  Littleton^  admitted 
1638.  Mr.ToMBEs,  1645.  Mr.  RicHARb  Johnson,  1  r^47. 
Dr.  Brownrigg,  bishop  of  Exeter,  1658.  Dr.  John 
Gauden,  afterwards  bishop '  of  Exeter,  1659.  Dr.  Ball, 
1660.  Dr.  William  Sherlock,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  1684. 
The  rev.  Thomas  Sherlock,  A.  M.  1706.  Dr.  Thomas 
Sherlock,  afterwards  bishop  of  London. 

Dr.  Richard  Terrick,  1748,  afterwards  bishop  of 
London: 

Dr.  Samuel  Nicolls,  4753. 

Dr.  Gregory  Sharpe,  1763. 

George  Watts,  A.  M. 

Dr.  Thomas  Thurlow,  1772,  afterwards  b'lshop  of 
Durham. 

Dr.  William  Pearce,  now  dean  of  Ely. 

Dr.  Thomas  Rennell,  1797,  dean  of  Winchester. 

MIDDLE  TEMPLE. 

This  portion  of  the  Temple  is  divided  into  the  following 
courts  and  buildings: 

New  Court,  Fountain  (or  Hall)  Court,  Garden  Courts 
Essex  Court,  Brick  Court,  Middle  Temple  Lane,  Elm 
Court,  Pump  (or  Vine)  Court,  Lamb  Buildings,  und  part 
of .  Churchyard  Court. 

It  is  called  Middle  Temple,  on  account  of  its  situation  be- 
tween the  Outer  Temple^  which  extended  to  Essex  House, 
and  the  Inner  Teniple^  on  account  .of  being  nearest  to- 
the  city,  as  before  nientioned. 

E  2  The 
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Thfi  principal  officer  of  tbb  house  is  tlie  Treasarer,  vrbo  19 
chosen  from  the  benchers  annually ;  be  hath  powet'to  ad- 
mit sqch  as  he  thinks  proper  into  the  society,  and  to  assign 
them  their  chambers ;  to  receive  the  rent  of  those  chamb»s» 
and  all  other  money ;  and  to  dispose  of  it  as  be  sees  oc- 
casion, .for  the  use  of  the  house,  and  -pay  the  salaries  of 
servants,  &c.* 

'  Here  are  the  same  degrees  of  tables  as  in  the  loner 
Temple ;  one  for  the  benchers,  and  two  for  the  barristers 
and  students.  They  cat  their  meat  on  wooden  trenchers, 
and  drink  out  of  green  earthen  pots. 

The  officers  of  the  bouse  are,  the  treasurer,  under  trea- 
surer, steward^  chief  butler,  chief  cook,  three  under  but- 
lers, pannier-man,  gardener,  under  cook,  two  porters,  and 
two  washpots. 

All  that  hav£  chambers  are  obliged  to  pay  for  jtheir  coin- 
mons,  for  a  fortnight  in  every  term ;  or  if  they  come  not 
they  commonly  compound  for  half;  and  twenty-eight 
terms  (doing  their  exercise)  ^qualifies  for  the  bar,  whi^h 
when  any  one  is  called  to  be  is  obliged  to  pay  two  yeard  com- 
mons,  although  he  never  was  in  commons. 

The  principal  building  is  The  Hall,  the  foundation  of 
which  was  laid  in  1562,  and  the  whole  completed  within  ten 
years,  during  the  treasuresbip  of  Edmund  Plowden,  £sq« 
'The  curious  carved  screen  was  put  up  in  15*74,  which 
was  paid  for  by  a  contribution  of  twenty  shilfings  from  each 
bencher;  ten  shillings  each  from  the  barristers ;  and  six  shil- 
lings and  eight-pence  from  every  other  member. 

*  By  the  old  custom  of  the  house  all  those  aclmitted  are  to  be  per-^ 
tonally  present  at  the  two  fir»t  grand  vacations  in  Lent,  and  also  m 
ttxmmer ;  and  the  two  ftnt  Christmasses  after  their  coming. 

Abo  that  the  students  shoald  propose  and  plead  in  law  French  tome 
ini&t  of  law,  repeated  and  enlarged  upon  by  an  utter  barrister,  and  the 
benchers  to  declare  their  minds  in  £ng)i»h  ^  and  the  students  of  the 
houfe  to  sit  .together  by  threes,  one  of  which  proposing  a  case,  the 
other  two  arguing  thereupon ;  and  he  that  propounded  declared  his  opi- 
nion, and  where  the  case  may  be  found,*  &c.  This  has  been  otusl 
every  day  (except  festivals}  for  their  improvtnaem  in  the  law« 

This 
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Tlus  is  the  largest  and  most  handsome  vomn  in  ^  ka»  of 
court ;  it  is  one  hundred  feet>laagy  including  the  passage^ 
forty-four  feet  wide,  and  upwards  of  sixty  ffet  in  height. 
The  roof  is  constructed  of  timber,  handsomdf^  ornamented  ; 
but  what  adds  particularly  to  the  spleodoui|{jof  its  appear* 
ance  is  the  fine  stained  glass  windows.  These  contain  the 
armorial  bearings  of  queen  Elizabeth,  the  ^uke  of  Ricbn 
mond,  earl  of  Northumberland,  G.  Villars,  duke  of  Buck« 
ingham,  earls  of  Devonshire,  Shrewsbury,  Huntington, 
Portland,  viscount  Montague,  lords  Stafford,  Wallingford, 
Windsor,  Darcy,  earl  of  Clarendon,  lords  Audley,  Strange, 
Mordaunt,  Petre ;  those  of  several  readers  and  benchers  of 
the  bouse,.  &c.  surround  the  hall. 

The  great  buy  window  at  the  south-west  end,  contains 
thirty  coats  of  arms ;  and,  when  illununated  by  the  sun,  has 
an  uncommonly  rich  affect.  Among  the  modern  arms  are 
those  of  lords  chamcellor  Cowper,  Hardwicke,  and  So* 
mers;  lord  Kenyon,  lord  Ashburton,  lord  Alvanley,  and 
lord  chancellor  Eldon. 

The  room  also  contains  excellent  blasts  of  the  twelve 
Co^ars,  in  imitation  of  bronze ;  and  full  length  portraits  of 
Charles  I.  and  mons.  De  St.  Antoins  (not  the  duke 
D'Epemon,)  by  Vandyke.  Chaeiss  IL  James  II.  Wil- 
liam III.  queen  Anne,  and  GborgeII.  A  very  fine  an- 
tient  painting  of  The  Judgment  of  Solomon,  likewise 
graces  the  Hall 

The  Music  Gallery ^  at  the  entrance,  is  of  pure  wainscot, 
supported  by  Doric  fluted  columns,  the  pedestals  enriched 
with  figures  in  alto  relievo ;  the  intercoliimns,  the  pannds 
over  the  doors,  and  all  the  other  parts  of  4his  beautiful 
screen,  are  most  elaborately  carved.  Above  are  suspended 
a  great  fiuantity  of  >irmour,  Avhich  belonged  to  the  Knights 
Templara,  consisting  of  helmets,  breast  and  back  pieces, 
together  with  several  pikes,  a  halberd,  and  two  very  beau- 
tiful shields,  with  iron  spikes  in  their  centres,  of  the  length 
of  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  each  of  about  twenty  pounds 
weight.  The  whole  curiously  engraved,  one  of  them 
-richly  inlaid  with  gold :  the  insides.  are  lined  with  leather, 

stuffsd, 
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stuffed,  andf  the  edges  adorned  with  silk  fringe;  and  broad 
leathern  belts  are  fixed  to  them,  for  the  better  'convenience 
of  being  slun^on  the  shoulders. 

In  Garden%;ourt,  is  a  Library,  founded  by  the  irill 
of  Robert  AshWy,  Fsq.  in  the  year  1641,  who  bequeathed 
his  own  library  for  that  purpose,  and  three  hundred  pounds 
to  be  laid  out  in  a  purchase,  fdr  the  maintenance  of  a  li- 
brarian, who  must  be  a  student  of  the  society,  and  be 
Hected  into' that  office  by  thq  benchers.  Sir  Bartholomew 
8horc,  and  other  gentlemen,  were  liberal  benefactors. 

This  library  is  regularly  kept  open  (except  in  the  time  of 
the  long  vacation)'  from  ten  in  the  morning  till  one  in  the 
afternoon  ;  and  from  tvyo  in  the  afternoon  till  six  iu  thesuoK 
ificr,  and  four  in  winter. 

**  Shakespeare  (whether  from  tradition  or  history)  makes 
the  Temple  Garden  the  place  in  which  the  badge  of  the 
ivhite  and  red  rose  originated,  the  destructive  badge  of  the 
hniTses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  under  which  the  respective 
partizans  of  each  arranged  themselves  in  the  fatal  quarrel 
which  catised  such  torrents  of  blood  to  flow:  *  / 

"  The  brawl  to-day 
Grown  to  this  faction  in  the  Temple  Garden,  % 

Shall  send,  between  the  red  rose  and  the  white* 
A  thousand  souU  to  death  and  deadly  ntght.^'  f 

Among  the  eminent  persons  educated  in  the  Middle 
Temple,  were  lord  chancellor  RtcH,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  Serjeant  Fleetwood,  recorder  of  London, 
Ifwp,  Elizabeth.  Edmund  Plowdkn,  Esq.  author  of  the 
Reports.  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  secretary  of  state  and  am- 
bassador, in  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth. 
Jiidge  Doddertdge.  'Sir  Francis  Moore.  Sir  John 
Dyer,  chief  justice  of  the  queen's  bench,  in  the  reign  of 
ITizabethi  Several  chief  justices  of  the  King's  Bench  and 
Common  Plea's ;  chief  barons  in  the  Exchequer,  recorders 
of  London,  speakers  of  the  House  of  Commons,  &c.  Among 
iliose  of4nodcrn  times  are  the  respected  names  of  lord  chan- 

. :      *  Peiiilant..       .         +  ttenry  YI.  Part  I.  Act.  ii.  Sc.  4. 
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cellors.  CowPER-  and   Hardwicke,  jucJges  k>rd  Kbi^vok, 
Blacrstone,  and  lord  chancellor  Eldon. 

We  pass  Middle  Temple  Lane,  to  Fleet  Street,  under 
jthe.  .MXDDX.E  Temple  Gate,  erected  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  in  the  year  1684,  in  the  stile  of  Inigo  Jones.  It 
hsA  a  graceful  front  of  brick  work,  with  four  large^  stone 
'  pilasters  of  the  Ionic  order,  and  a  handsome  pediment,  with 
a  jound  in  the  mkldle,  and  these  words  inscribed  in  larg« 
capitals:  Surrexit  impensis  Societat,  Med,  Temple 
NTDCLxxxiv.  Bepeath,  just  above  the  arch,  is  the  figure  of 
a  holy  lamb,  the  armorial  ensign  of  the  society. 

This  gateway  was  er^ted  o^  the  site  of  a  loore  antient 
structure,  said  ,to  have  been  constructed  by  Sir  Amia^ 
Pawlct,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  8ir  Amias,  in  the 
year  1501,  for  some  offence  committeil .  by  Wolsey,  whci^ 
he  was  only  parson  of  Lymington,  smd  a  schoolmaster, 
having  tboug)K  proper  to  put  him  in  the  stocks,  the  affront 
was  not  forgotten  ^vhen  Wolsey  came  into  power ;  and,  in 
1515,  Sir  Amias,  on  accoimt  of  the  grudge,  was  sent  for 
to  London,  to  await  the  cardinal's  orders.  He  therefore 
took  up  bifr  lodgings  for  five  or  $ix. years  over  this -gateway, 
which  he  rebuilt ;  and  to  pacify  his  lordly  eminence,  he 
^orned  tbe. front  with  the  cardinal's  hat,  badges,  cogni- 
zance, and  other  devices,  **  in  a  very  glorious  manner." 
This,  we  suppose,  had  tl)e  desired  effect ;  for  we  do  not 
Lear  of  any  more  persecution,  in  recollection  of  the  stocks. 

Fleet  Street,  south  side.  The  extremity  of  the  city 
of  London  here,  is  at  the  antient  firm  of  Messrs.  Cnitp 
and  Co.  bankers.  > 

We  have  already  made  mention  of  the  origin  of  Banking, 
in  several  parts  of  this  work,  particularly  under  the  ar- 
ticles Bank  of  England,  and  GoldsmiWs  JIalL  Mr, 
Child,  the  father  of  the  firm  above-mentioned,  having 
married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Blanchard,  an  eminent  gold- 
smith, took  up  his  business,  and  afterwards  commenced 
banking.  He  was  lord  mayor,  and  knighted,  in  1699;  hli 
fon,  Sir  Francis,  was  lord  mayor  in  1732. 

Within . 
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Within  a  few  doors  is  Chilb^s  Place,  built  on  the  site 
of  the  tavern  which  had  for  its  sign  St.  Dunstan  holding  tbe 
Deiril  by  the  nose,  Mriih  a  pair  of  tongs;  From  this  cir- 
vircQOistance,  the  house  was  denominated  ^<  The  Devil 
Tavern.** 

Thi3  place  has  been  immortalized  by  Ben  Jooson,  who 
wrote  his  Leges  Conviviales,  for  a  club  of  wits,  who  as. 
tembled  in  a  room  which  he  dedicated  to  /polio,  over  the 
chinmey  of  which  the  laws  were  preserved.  The  tavern 
was  then  kept  by  Simon  Wadloe,  whom  he  dignified  with 
'      the  title  of  King  of  Skinktrs. 

In^an  antient  manuscript  preserved  at  Dulwich  college, 
%re  some  of  this  comic  writer's  memoranda ;  which  prove 
^  beyond  dispute,  that  he  owed  a  grc^t  part  of  his  insphation 
Co  Old  Sack.    The  following  justify  the  opmion : 

*•  Mem*  I  laid  the  plot  of  my  Folpone,  and  ^vrote  most 
of  it  after  a  present  of  ten  dozen  of  Palm  Sack^  from  my 
^rery  good  lord  T— — ;  that  play,*  I  am  positive,  will  last 
to  posterity,  and  be  acted  when  I  and  Envy  befriends^  with 
applause. 

**  Mem.  The  first  speech  in  my  Catiline ^  spoken  by  Scjfh 
bV  ghost,  was  writ  after  I  parted  mth  my  friends  at  the 
Devil  Tavern ;  I  had  drank  well  that  night,  and  had  brave 
notions.  There  is  one  scene  in  that  play  which  I  think  is 
flat,    /  resolve  to  drink  no  niore  water  with  m\/  wine. 

**  Mem,  Upon  the  20th  of  May,  the  king,  (Heaven  re- 
ward him)  sent  mp  a  hundtcd  pounds.  At  that  time  I  went 
cftentimes  to  the  Devil ;  and  before  I  had  spent  forty  of  it, 
wrote  my  Alchymist. 

**  MeuU  My  lord'  B took  me  with  him  into  the 

country ;  there  was  great  plenty  of  excellent  Canary.  A 
new  character  offered  itself  to  me  here;  upon  which  I 
wrote  my  Stlent  Woman  ;  my  lord  was  highly  delighted  ; 
and  upon  my  reading  the  first  act  to  him,  made  me  a  noble 
present;  ordering,  at  the  same  time,  a  good  (portion)  of 
the  wine  to  be  sent  with  me  to  London. 

'^  It  lasted  me  until  my  work  was  finished. 

*'  Mem. 
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*'  Mim^  The  Divtll  is  ak'  Asse,  the  Tale  of  a  Tub, 
And  some  other  comedies  wUth  did  not  succeed^  by  me  ia 
the  winter  hpmeiaX  Ralph  died ;  when  I  and  my  boys  dr§nk 
bad  wine  at  the  Devil  *^ 

The  nmge  of  houses  near,  and  over,  the  Ikkek  Tsm*- 
Pi^  Gat^,  ^re  of  the  architecture  of  the  reign  of  Janies  I. 
sifid  tJbi^  is  /evident,  frooi  liie  plume  of  feathers  on  the  house 
to  the  east  of  thegate,  intended  as  a  copapliment  to  Henry^ 
prince  9f  Witlos,  who  was  the  object  of  popular  favour. 

The  gate  i^$elf  was  erected  in  161  i,  at  the  expence  of 
Jphn  Beoet^  fsq.  Ring's  sergeant,  and  exhibits  obviously 
(he  lieavy  mode  of  hi^ilding  which  prevftUed  during  that 
^pi^od- 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Cloister  ch^mben,  near 
(he  TQiqple  Ghur(:h,  being  burnt  down  anno  J  678,  were  re* 
erected  w^  elevated  on  twenty-seven  pillars  and  columns  of 
the  Tuscan  ordjer,  in  1681.  ^  Part  of  the  building,  between 
Briok  und  Essex  Court,  bfeing  burnt  down,  was  re-etected 
in  the  year  1704.  s 

Nearly  adjoining  the  Inner  Temple  Gi^te,  is  the  banking 
bouse  of  Gosling  and  >Co.  the  founder  of  which  was  Sir 
Francis  Gosling,  knight,  alderman  of  Farringdon  wiaid 
Without,  a  gentleman  of  t|ie  most  amiable  character  in 
.public  and  private  life.  He  was  elected  alderman  in  1756, 
aerved  the  office  of  sheriff  in  175b  ;  and  having  twice  de- 
clined that  of  lord  mayor,  on  account  of  ijl  health,  died  on 
t^ie  23d  of  i)ecembar,  1768,  and  was  succeeded  as  alder- 
man by  John  Wilkes^  Esq. 

Farther  eastward  is  Falcon  Court.  Pursuaxit  to  the 
will  of  a  gentleman,  named  Fisher,  the  Cordwainer's  com* 
pany  have  possessipn  of  this  eswe.  Mr.  Fisher  had  often, 
out  of  compliment,  been  invited  to  partake  of  their  feastiB^ 
and  to  evince  his  gratitttde*,  left  to  that  corporation  the 
Falcon  Inrij  W9iff  Falcon  Court,  under  the  oVjIigation  of 
having  an  annual,  sermon  at  St.  Dunstan's  in  the  West,  *on 
4he  IGth  of  July,  drinjcing  sack  in  the  church  to  his  me- 
mory, giving  certain  siims  to  the  poor^^and  entertaining 
,itieir  tenants,  wh^ch  cusjtom  b  still  coatinMcd. 
.    Vox,.  IV.    No.  78.  F  .  Within 
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.  Within  two  doors  of  Falcon  Court,  is  the  banking  house 
of  Hoareznd  C9.  raised  by  Sir  Richard  Hoare,  knight, 
lord  mayor,  1713,  and  established  by  his  grandson,  Sir 
Richard  Hoare,  lord  mayor,  1745. 

Serjeant^s  Ink.  Though  this  place  retains  its  antHsnt 
name,  it  can  only  Ije  considered  at  present  as  a  respectable 
court ;  its  principal  entrance  is  from  Fleet  Street,  by  aliand- 
some  pair  of  iron  gates. 

The  Serjeants  at  law  resided  here  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  ;  for,  in  tlie  year  1442,  it  was  demised  as  fol- 
lows :  **  wmm  messuagium  cum  gardino^  in  parochia  S. 
Dunstani  in  Fleet  Street ,  in  suburbia  cix^itatis  Land,  quod 
nuper  fait  Johannis  Holey  et  in  quo  Joh,  EUerkcTy  et  alii 
servientes  ad  legem  nuper  inhabitaruns,*^ 

The  above  was  parjL  of  a  lease  granted  by  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  York,  as  a  portion  of  their  estate,  to  William 
Antrobus,  citizen  -and  taylof,  of  London,- for  a  terra  of 
years,  at  a  yearly  rent  of  ten  marks.  Antrobus  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  steward  to  the  serjeants,  and  to  have 
himself  occupied  part  of  the  inn ;  this  is  confirmed  by  the 
tenor  of  a  subsequent  lease  granted  by  the  same  landlords  to 
John  Wykes,  who  is  stated  to  inhabit  therein. 

In  the  i5th  of  Henry  VIII.  Serjeant's  Inn  was  again  de- 
mised by  the  dean  and  chapter  to  Sir  Lewes  iPollard,  knight, 
one  of  the  justices  of  the  Common  Pleas ;  Robert  Norw'ich, 
and  Thomas  Inglefield,  king's  serjeants,  and  others,  for  the 
term  of  thirty-one  years,  at  an  half  yearly  rent  of  fifty- 
.  three  shillings. 

.Thus  it  continued  till  it  was  destroyed  by  the  great  fire 
in  1666 ;  after  which  the  lease  being  renewed  in  1670,  the 
whole  was  rebuilt  by  a  voluntary  subscription  of  the  ser- 
jeants, repaid  to  them  by  a  mode  to  which  they  had  pre-i 
viously  agreed.  The  chapel,  hall,  and  kitchen,  were  built 
at  the  expence  of  an  overplus  of  a  sum  deposited  by  seven- 
teen newly  created  serjeants,  from  which  400/.  had  been 
deducted  for  their  feast.  The  remaining  parts  of  the  Struc- 
ture were  rebuilt  at  the  joint  charge  of  lord  chief  justice 
Kelynge,    Sir  Thomas  Twysden,    Sir  Christopher  Turner, 

5  Sir 
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SL^  Thomas  Tyrrel,  Sir  William  Wilde,  judget;  and  ten 
seijeants  at  law,  Brome,  Holloway,  EUis^  and  Willmet, 
who  catsed  the  east  tide  to  be  erected;  the  west,  by  Ser- 
jeants Goddard^  Turnor^  Barton,  Brampston,  Goodfellow, 
and  Powys. 

The  whole  inn  has  been  rebuilt '  within  thiese  few  years^ 
tind  is  composed  of  stately  hooses,  iphabitpd  by.some  of  the 
dignitaries  of  the  law.  On  the  site  of  the  antient  hall,  fox 
many  years  used  as  a  chapel,  is  a  very  elegant  stone  struc- 
ture, built  at  the  ^xpence  of  the  Amicable  Society. 

This  corporation  was  established  by  charter,  granted  by 
queen  Anne,  in  the  1706,  for  9l  perpetual  Assurance  Of- 
fice, in  thaking  proviiion  for  wives,  children,  and  other 
relatxres,  after  an  eisy;  certaiil,  and  advantageous  manner, 
with  p6wer  to  purchase  lands,  '&c. 

The  advantages  of  becoming  members^  are  reduced  t0 
the  fbllowing  heads:  To  clergymen,  physicians,  surgeons^ 
lawyers,  tradesmen,  and  particularly  persons  possessed  of 
pfaces  or  employments  for  life ;  to  such  panspts,  husbands^ 
wives,  and  other  relatives,  whose  income  is  subject  to  be 
determined  or  diminished  at  their  respective  deaths,  by  in* 
suring  their  lives  by  means  of  this  society,  may  claim  a 
right  to  receive  a  certain  annual  sum  proportionably  to  what 
has  been  insured. 

Adequate  advantages  are  given  to  married  persons^sde* 
pendents  on  superiors,  persons  borrowing  money,  cre- 
ditors, &c. 

The  regulations  of  the  society  are,  that  all  persons  at  the 
time  of  their  admission  are  to  be  between  the  ages  of  t^velve 
and  forty. five,  and  must  then  appear  to  be  in  a  good  state 
of  health.  Persons  living  in  the  country  may  lie  admitted 
by  certificates  and  affidavits.  Every  claimant  is  empowered 
to  put  in  a  new  life  in  tha  room  of  the  deceased  within 
twelve  calendar  months  next  after  the  end  of  the^current 
year,  for  which  his  or  her  claim  shall  b^  allowed  as  often  as 
the  same  shall  happen,  upon  paying  a  certain  entrance. 
Any  perspn  may  have  two  or  three  several  insurances,  or 

P  2  numbers. 
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iitmhkHj  6h  diM^add  tlie  mtie  IIFei  wbereby  sueh  |i@^tts 
f^ill  b^  Unfitted  to  a  clahti  on  e&ch  immbi^r  so  iiteured. 

The  aSk\ri  of  th^  company  are  dianaged  by  a  court  of 
Arect6fs>  choaen  annually ;  and  the  majbritjr  of  ftbe  mem* 
bers  assembled  at  a  general  court,  &c.  are  empovel^d  to 
ihkke  laws  and  brdiriances  fdr  the  g'ood  goTernment  of  the 
torporation.  The  charter  directs  one  of  the  meaabers  ta  be 
iilected  ttegistr^r\  who  being  filsd  receiver  andaocomptapty 
b  therefore  require  to  give  aiiiple  tecurity!  for  tlie  trust  re- 
posed in  him. 

There  are  other  offioeb  belonging  to  this  benevolait  in- 
stitution. • 

Eastward  of  Serjeant's  Inri  is  a. . narrow  dirty  avdio^ 
dolled  Lombard  S&eet^  for  what*  reason  we  are  not  in- 
formed ;  it  seems  formerly  to  hkve  been'  a  place  of  great  ir*- 
ir^guiariky ;  for  iipdn  compTaint  aia'de  by  the  Carmelite 
Priar^,  to  Edward  III.  it  appears  that  many  ietvd  women 
hkrboundd  thet^^  and  tbar  tumults  so  disturbed  tlie  re- 
ligious, tbat  this  king  directed  his  Inters  to  the  mayor  and 
Ud^rben  to  remove  the  nuisance.  *  Thiis  we  iUfiagine  to  have 
b^u  denominate  Crccker^sLam^  v^bich  John Luf  kin,  mayor^ 
imd  the  cotilmonalty  of  London,  granted  to  build  in  the 
west  p&n  Of  White  Friars  cl^orch* 

William  Cawod(»  who  resided  near  this  place,  by  bis 
wiH^  about  1416,  gave  his  tenement  and  gardeoi  called 
St.  Anirtitfs  C/w*  on  the  Hwp^  in  Fleet  Street,  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Duustan's,  lying  between  the  tenement  of  the 
frio\r  dfid  convent  of  Ralston,  called  the  Key  6n  the  Ifoopj 
on  the  eiast,  and  the  tenements  of  the  Carmelites^  on  tbe 
West,  &c.  to  Robert  Cawode,  his  son  *.     .  .   ^ 

The  abbot  of  Vale  Rovalj  had  also  his  irtn^  about  this 
pkrt  of  Fleet  Street,  jn  the  j'car  1375. 

WHITE  FRIARS. 
The  church  belonging  to  the  priory  of  Carmelites,  or 
White  Friars*,    stood   between  the  Gi*een   Dragon,    for- 

•  Stow. 

f  This  order  originate^  Trom  the  Hermits  of  Mount  Carmel,  who 
iahitbitcd  the  mountain  to  wl^ich  the  prophets  Elijah  and  Eiiiha  resorted. 

'^  mcrly 
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itierly  a  tayera,  bat  at  ptestut  ^p  Qhwjfe  puUic  hoa^B^  .and 
Water  Lane.  Thq  priory  was  founded  by  Sir  Richard 
Gray,  in  the  year  1241  ;  for  whiah  purpose  Edward  L  gave 
to  the  priory  and  brethren  this  plot  of  ground.;  was  re- 
edified  by  iiagb  Courteoay,  earl  of  Dcyonsbire,  ia  tbe 
year  1350;  as  was  the  church  by  Sir  Robert  KnoUes,  who 
was  buried  here  in  1407.  Robert  Mascall,  bishop  of  He- 
reibrdy  built  the  choir,  presbytery,  and  steple,  aod  gare 
many  rich  ornaments  to  the  house,  where  he  died,  in  1416. 
This  was  also. the  place  of  sepulture  for  many  nobles,  kc. 
whose  names  are  recorded  in  Stow's  Survey. 

The  priory  was  vahiecl  at  tlie  suppression,  at  tbe  sum  of 
^3/,  2s.  4rf.  It  w^  then  granted  by  Henry  VIIL  in  the 
following  manner :  T^he  vbapter  house^  &c.  to  ^ir  William 
jButts,  tlieking^s  physician^  pf  whom  .  see  .  under  fiarber 
Surgeons'  HalL  The  library^  &c.  to  Richard  Afx^i^on  ;  a 
messuage  and  chamber,  with  tlie  appurtenances,  and  the 
bouse  and  buildings  under  the  premises^  two  gardens,  and 
stables,  &c,  to  lord  De  la  Warr ;  and  one  messuage,  &c.  to 
Thomas  Bochier.  Edward  VI.  granted  what  belonged  to 
Sir  William  Butts,  and  the  whole  church,  with  4he  appur* 
tenances,  to  the  bihop  of  Worcester,  and  his  successors. 

The  church  was  afterwiyfJs  demolished,  with  all  its  stately 
tombs ;  and  several  of  the  houses  became  tlie  dwellings  of 
persons  of  fashion.  Among  these  was  Sir  John  Cheekci 
knight,  tutoi;,  and  afterwards  secretary  of  state  to  king  Ed- 
ward VI.  who  was  buried  in  St.  Alban's,  Wopd  Street.  •  - 

In  tbe  year  1603,  the  inhabitants  of  the  precincts  of 
White  Fi'fars,  and  Black  Friars,  obtaifyed  by  ehafter  bf 
James  I.  certain  privileges  and  t??retnptioTns ;  but  some  of 
the  inhabitants  taking  upon  them  to  protect  persons  from 
arrests,  &c.  the  gentry  left  it,  and  it  became  a  sanctuary  to 
the  loose  and  disorderly  inhabitants,  which  was  kept  up  by 
force  agaii\st  law  ^and  justice,  and  had  the  nick-naoie  of 
jflsatia;  whence  a  satiricaj  comedy,  by  Shad^vell,  dc* 
nominated  the  Squire  of  Alsatia,  had  its  origin*.    Btit 

howicver^ 

*  This  play  was  acted  in  1S88,  and  is  founded  on  the  Adelphi  of 
Terence,  the  characters  of  the  two  eider  fiolmonu  being  exactly  those 

of 
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howeter^  upon  a  great  concern  of  debt,  the  sheriflT,  wkb 
thd  posse  comitaiuSf  forced,  bis  way  in  to  make  a  search ;  and 
yet  to  little  purpose,  for  the  time  of  the  sherifTs  coming 
not  being  concealed ,  they  having  notice  thereof,  took 
flight,  either  to  the  Mint,  in  Southwark,  another  such  phure, 
or  some  other  private  place,  till  the  disturbance  was  over, 
and  then  they  returned. 

In  the  latter  end  of  king  William  the  Third's  reign,  the 
pariiament  taking  this  great  abuse  into  consideration,  an 
act  was  made  to  put  down  thi»,  the  Savoy,  and  many  other 
pretended  privileged  places.  In  process  of  time  the  build* 
ings  became  ruinous,  were  pulled  down,  and  converted  into 
buildings ;  they  lately  contained  several  courts,  lanes,  and 
alleys  ;  as  Dogwell  Court,  Essex  Court,  Ashen-tree  Court, 
Davis's  Yard,  converted  into  a  glass-house  for  making  flint 
glasses ;  Watermen's  Lane,  leading  to  the  river  Thames,  &c. 
all  ordinary  structures; 

A  very  substaritial  improvement  has  however  taken  place 
in  this  precinct,  most  of  the  ruinous  places  have  been  le- 
velled, and  an  avenue,'  rather  narrow,  composed  of  stately 
bolises,  into  Fleet  Street,  denominated  Bouverie  Street, 
has  risen  in  their' room. 

The  inhabitants  of  White  Friars  maintain  their  own  poor, 
collect  their  taxes,  have  no  churchwarden,  but  two  col- 
lectors, and  chuse  their  own  officers. 

BAween  Lombard  Street  and  Uouverie  Street,  is  the  hou<«  ' 
of  Mr.  George  Adams,  an  eminent  mathematician  ;  editor 

ef  th€  Micio  and  Dcnea ;  and  the  two  younger  Belfords  the  Eschinus 
and  Ctcsipho  of  that  celebrated  comedy.  Mr.  Shad  well  has  however 
ceruinly,  if  not  improved  on  those  characters  in  their  intrinsic  merit,  at 
least  so  far  modernized  and  moulded  them  to  the  present  taste,  as  to 
render  them  much  more  palatable  to  an  audience  in  general,  than  they 
appear  to  be  in  their  antient  habits.  This  play  met  with  good  success, 
and  it  still  at  times  performed  to  universal  satisfaaion.  The  scene  lies 
in  Alsatia,  the  cant  name  for  White  Friars ;  and  the  author  has  intro- 
duced so  much  of  the  cant»  or  gamblers'  language,  as  to  have  rendered 
it  necessary  to  prefix  a  glossary  for  the  leading  of  the  reader  through  a 
labyrinth  of  uncommon  and  uaintelligible  jargon.  Baker* s  BiografikikM 
Draaatica,  II.  353. 

cf 
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of  Lectures  on  Natural  at)d  ExperimeDtal  Philosopbyi  and 
ether  scientific  works. 

Water  Lane,  a  wide,  but  dirty 'street,  antiently  passed 
by  a  house  which  bore  the  name  of  the  Hanging  Sword,  tot 
what  reason  has  not  been  ascertained ;  the  name  is  preserved 
in  Hanging  Swoan  Alley*.     \ 

In  a  narrow  passage  between  Water  Lane,  and  Salisbury 
Square,  is  the  house  in  which  resided  Samuel  Rich* 
ardson,  Esq.  author  of  Pamela,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  Sir 
Charles  Grandison,  &c. 

The  history  of  Pamela  is  said  to  have  been  founded  on  a 
fact,  which  was  communicated  to  Mr.  Richardson,  by  a 
gentleman  with  whom  he  was  intimate.  Pamela^s  master 
was  the  earl  of  Gainsborough^  in  the  reign  of  George  II. 
who  rewarded  the  inflexible  virtue  of  Elizabeth  Chapn^an, 
his  gamekeeper's  daughter,  by  exalting  her  to  the  rank  of 
countess ;  an  elevation  which  she  adorned  not  less  by  her 
accomplishments  than  her  virtues.  She  brought  his  lordship 
twelve  children ;  and  what  a  virtuous  ascendancy  she  ever 
maintained,'  may  be  imagined  from  the  excellent  character 
of  his  lordship  in  Collinses  Peerage.  The  earl  died  in  1751 ; 
and  the  countess  again  married  in  1156, to  Thomas  Noel,Esq» 
of  the  same  family  ;  she  died  in  1771. 

Clarissa,  intended  to  warn  the  inconsiderate  and  thought- 
less, of  the  one  sex,  against  the  base  arts  and  designs  of 
specious  contrivers  of  the  other,  is  comprized  in  eight  vo« 
lumes,  and  met  with  such  success,  that  several  editions  were 
"Sold  in  a  few  years. 

*  Oo  the  eyening  of  the  12th  of  December,  1805,  a  dreadful  firt 
broke  out  in  the  lower  warehouse  of  Mr.  Gillet't  printing  office,  the 
back  of  which  was  in  tjiis  alley ;  by  this  accident,  betides  the  destruc- 
tion of  houses,  &c.  in  Salisbury  Square,  an  immense  propeny  of  va- 
rious booksellers,  was  burnt ^  ^nd  what  is  singular,  an  edition  of  s 
work,  called  •«  The  Travels  of.Anarchartis,"  having  been  consumed  in 
the  fire  which  happened  at  Mr.  Hamilton's  printing  office,  in  Falco* 
Court,  Fleet  Street,  two  years  before  j  another  copy,  given  to  Mr. 
.  i^illet  t9pxinf,  experienced  the  same  fate  at  this  fire. 

Thi 
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•  T{ie  Hwtory  d  Sir  CHAJiLrjs  ^GaANOtsaN,  in  wbicb  i* 
exhibited  a  man  acting  uniformly  well  th;*ougfa  a  variety  of 
trying  scenes,  becaufic  all  his  action^  are  regulated  by  one 
steady  principle;  a  men  of  religion  and  virtue;  of  liv€« 
KneBB  aaid  spirit ;  accomplished  $md  agreeable ;  ^appy  in 
himself,  and  a  blessing  to  otlieps ;  was  s^ays  supposed  bjr 
Dr.  Johnson  to  be  intend^  for  Robert  Nelson,' £sq.  who 
powessed  the  ^<  graoes  of  a  gentleman^  and  the  piety  of  th« 
Christian." 

In  this  neighbourhood  also  lived  the  famous  antient  printer 
Wynkyn4e  Wordc^  at  his*  "  messuage,  .or  inn,"  called  tl:e 
FalcBTi.  It  afterwards  ^belonged  to 'the  priory  of  Anker* 
i^*ke,  and  was  given  by  *king  Edward- VI.  jn  the  third  year 
of  hi^  reign,  to  William  BreiQn^  in  consideration  of  service 
and  fiurrender  of  letters  patent  for  divers  other  lapds^  of  the 
yearly  value  of  9/.  6^.  »(/• 

Opposite  Salisbury  Court  stood  the  famous  Conduit,  of 
which  Sir  William  Kstfield  was  the  founder.  Stoxv  informs 
us,  <*  that  the  naayor  and  commonalty  had  been  possessed  of 
a  conduit-head,  with  divers  springs  of  water  gathered 
thereinto,  and  the  water  conveyed  from  thence,  by  pipes 
of  lead,  towards  :London,  unto  Tyburn,  "where  it  had  lain 
for  the  space  of  six  years  and  more.  The  executors  of  Sir 
William  Estfield  obtained  licence  of  the  mayor  and  com- 
monalty for  them,  in  the  year  1453,  with  tlie  goods  of  Sir 
William,  to  convey  the  ^aid  water,  first,  in  pipe^  of  lead, 
iato  a  pipe  begun  to  be  laid  by  x the  gruat  conduit-head  at 
Alarybone ;  which  stretcbeth  from  thence  unto  another,  late 
before  made  against  ti^e  chapel  of  Uounseval,  by  Charing 
CtKws,  aiKl  no  further.  And  tlien  from  thence  to  convey  the 
water  into  the  city,  and  there  to  make  receipt  or  receipts 
for  the  same,  unto  the  common  weal  of  the  commonalty  ; 
to  wit,  the  poor  to  drink,  the  rich  to  dress  their  meats. 
Which  water  was  by  them  thus  brought  into  Fleet  Street,  to 
B  standard  wliich  they  had  made  and  finished,  1471,  near 
unto  Shoe  Lane. 

**  The  inhabitants  of  Fleet  Street,  in  the  yew  1478,  ob« 
tained  licence  of  the  mayor,  alder  men,  and  commonalty,  to 
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make  at  their  omi  charges  two  cisterns,  the  one  to  be  set  at^ 
the  said  standard^  the  other  at  Fleet  Bridge,  for  the  receipt 
of  the  waste  water.  This  cistern  at  the  standard  they 
built,  and  on  the  same  a  fair  tower  of  stone,  garnished  with 
the  images  of  St.  Christopher  on  the  top,  and  angels  round 
about  Jower  down»  with  sweetly  sounding  bells  before 
thern^  whereupon,  by  an  engine  placed  in  the  tower,  they, 
divers  hours  of  the  day  and  ^night,  with  hammers,  chimed 
such  an  hymn  as  was  appointed. 

^<  This  conduit,  or  standard,  was  again  new  built,  with 
a  larger  cistern,  at  the  cliarges,  of  the  city,  iu  the  year 
1589." 

St.  BRIDGET,  alias  St.  BMDPs  CHURCH, 


IS  so  called  on  account  of  being  dedicated  to  a  female 
Irish  saint,  eminent  in  that  country  for  her  life  and  con* 
versation.  ' 

According  to  Mr.  Stow,  this  church  was  antiently  very 
small ;  and  was  afterwards  only  the  choir  to  the  body  of  the 
church  and  side  aisles,  which  were  built  at  the  charge  of 
William  Vinor^  Esq.  warden  of  the  Fleet,  in  the  year  1 480, 
and  John  Ulsthorp,  William  ^vesham,    John  Wigan,   &c. 
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founders  of  several  chauntries.  The  church  was  demolished 
/  by  the  fire  in  1666,  but  was  rebuilt  very  solidly  of  stone,  in 
the  year  1680.  It  has  been  several  times  beautified  in  the 
years  1698  and  1699;  and  particularly,  by  authority  of  par- 
liament,  in'  the  year  1796.  In  1797,  a  new  vestry  room 
was  erected  at  the  south-west  corner,  of  uncommon  elegance 
and  convenience. 

It  has  a  camerated  roof,  beautifully  adorned  whh  arches 
of  fret- work,  between  each  of  which  is  a  pannel  of  crocket 
and  fret-work,  and  a  port-hole  window. 

It.  is  strong,  pleasant,  well  built,  and  very  regular ;  all 
the  apertures,  &c.  exactly  conformed  to  each  other.  The 
roof  IS  elevated  on  pillars,  and  arches,  with  c^ijiblaments 
of  the  Tuscan  order;,  the  groinings  of  the  arches  are  neatly 
carved,  having  a  rose  between  two  large  moulded  batteus ; 
on  the  key-stone  of  each  arch  a  seraph,  and  in  the  middle 
a  shield,  with  compartments  and  imposts,  beautifully  exe- 
cuted. 

The  body  is  wainscoted  round  with  oak  eight  fcfet  high, 
having  spacious  galleries  on  the  north,  south,  and  \\est 
sides :  as  is  the  pulpit,  being  carved  and  veneered  ;  the  gal- 
leries,  however,  injure  ttic  symmetry  of  the  church.  In  the 
west  gallery  is  a  good  organ,  by  Harris, 

The  entrances  are  two  on  the  north,  and  two  on  the  south 
sides,  of  the  Composite  order ;  and  one  very  spacious  to- 
ward the  west,  adorned  with  pilasters,  entablature,  aud 
arched  pediment,  of  the  Ionic  order,  of  wainscot.  At  the 
west  end  of  the  church  is  likewise  a  large  strong  outer  door 
case,  of  the  Ionic  order,  over  which  are  these  words  un^er  a  ^ 
seraph,  Domus  Deu  The  other  doofs  are  of  the  same  or- 
der.    The  church  is  well  pewed. 

The  aitar-pijece  is  beautiful  and  magnificent.  Tlie  lower 
part  consists  of  six  carved  colun^ns,  painted  stone  colour, 
with  entablature  and  circular  pediment,  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  embellished  with  lamps,  cherubims,  &c.  gilt.  Above 
the  circular  pediment,  are  the  arms  of  England,  finely 
c?irved,  gilt,  and  painted,  with  the  supporters.  The  win- 
dow over  this  is  stainecl  in  imitation  of  a  glory,  &c.  in  an 
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excellent  stile.    The  upper  part  oyer  the  D.ecalogue,  &c.  is 
painted,  and  consists  of  six  columns,  (three  on  each  side  of 
a  handsome  arched  five-'light  window,  adorned  with  a  neat 
scarlet  silk  curtain,  edged  with  gold  fringe)  with  their  ar- 
chitrave, frieze,  and  cornice  finely  executed  in  perspective. 
In  the  front  of  Avhich  are  the  portraitures  of  Moses,  with 
the  two  tables  in  his  hands,  and  Aaron  in  hi$  priest*s  habik ; 
the  enrichments  are  gilt.     The  whole  is  enclosed  with  rail 
and  bannister,  and  the  floor  paved  with  black  and  white 
marble.     Here  are  three  fine  branches,  and  the  church  is 
also  richly  illuminated    with   patent  lamps,    and  warmed 
during  the  winter  season  with  spiral  stoves. 

The  length  of  the  church  is  one  hundred  and  eleven  feet, 
breadth  fifty-seven,  height  forty-one,  and  the  altitude  of 
the  steeple  was  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  feet ;  but  on 
account  of  various  accidents  that  have  happened,  it  is  low* 
cred  very  considerabl}\  It  (consists  of  a  tower  and  lofty 
new  spire  of-^tone,  adorned  with  pilasters  apd  entablature^ 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  arched  pediments,  lamps,  &c.  and 
the  spirie  lanterns  are  of  the  Tuscan  order.  The  tower  con- 
tains a  fine  peal  of  twelve  bells  % 

Monuments 

•  On  the  19th  of  Junfe,  1764,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
happened  a  moit  dreadful  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  which,  in 
particular,  damaged  the  west  and  north-west  sides  of  this  steeple,  shat- 
tered part  of  the  spire,  and  started  one  of  .the  stones  on  the  weK  side  a 
considerable  distance  from  its  place ;  another  stone  was  driven  from  the 
bottom  of  the  spire,  which  broke  through  the  roof  of  the  church  into  the 
north  gallery^    and  another  near  three  quarters  of  an  hundred  in      v 
weight,  torn  from  the  steeple  quite  over  the  cast  end  of  the  church', 
and  cast  upon  the  roof  of  an  hotise  in  Bride  Lane.    The  roofs,  and  the 
windows  of  other  houses  on  the  north  side,  were  materraliy  dan»aged) 
and  several  lai^e  pieces  of  »lone  were  precipitf^ted,  as. far  as  Fleet  Street, 
to  the  terror  of  the  ps^engers.    Part  of  a  column  und,er  the  spire  was 
almost  chippecl  away ;  as  was  also  a  large  (tart  of  the  nortli^east  corner, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  tpir^^.wit^  ^me  of,  the  vases,  and  one  of  the  chain 
bars  split  asunder.    A  window  in  the  belfry  was  much  injured  ^  and  one 
of  cj^e  g];ea^  bells  (whi9h  are  always  5xed  in  stays  with  the  mouths  up-* 
perm/»t,  yv^pf^  not  used  for  ringing}  alinost  filled  with  pieces  of  stone, 
and  the  clapper  greatly  battered.    Several  places  in  the  steeple  were 
r^^  ^'j  G  2  cracked  y 
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Monuments.  Stow  makes  mentibn  of  a  monument  in  the 
choir  with  tbe  following  inscription : 

Here  lyeth  James  Kinnon,  a  Gentleman  of  Lentillo  in  Mon* 
moutbshire,  a  Citiaen,  Cannonner,  and  a  Soldier.  He  died  aged 
67  yeari,  over-healing  his  blood  in  preparing  40  Chambers  at  the 
Entertainment  of  the  Prince  in  the  Art;|]lery-garden.  To  (he 
which  Society  he  gave  40  Chambers,  and  5  marks  in  money.  To 
the  Poor  of  this  Parish  he  gave  10/.  per  annam  for  31  years,  and  to 
the  Poor  oF  Lentillo  the  like  Summ,  and  5L  present.  He  had  one 
Wife  and oneSon.     Obiit  19  Dec.  1615. 

Modern  Monuments.  Against  a  pillar  on  the  south  side 
of  the  altar,  a  small  monument  to  the  memory  of  Thomasiu> 
wife  of  Henry  Dove,  doctor  in  divinity,  vicar,  1678. 

So  'tis,  she's  gone !  Fatewel  to  all 
Vain  Mortals  do  Perfection  call ; 
To  Beauty.  Goodness,  .Modesty, 
Sweet  Temper,  and  true  Piety;  , 

The  rest  an  Angel's  Pen  mu«t  tell. 
Long,  long  beloved  Dust,  farewell. 
The  Blessings  which  we  highest  prize 
Are  soonest  ravish'd  fropi  our  eyes. 

A  tablet  adorned  with  fossils,  shells,  and  an  antique  fasp, 
inscribed  to  Isaac  Romilly,  Esq.  F*R.S.  1759. 

A  brass  tablet  to  the  family  of  John  Nichols,  fsq. 
F.  S.  A.  Edinb.  and  Perth,  and  author  of  the  History  of  Lei- 
cestershire,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Near  the  south-east  comer  of  the  church,  a  white  marble 
monument,  with  a  Latin  inscription,  to  the  memory  of 
Jasper  Nedh AM,  M.D.  1679. 

At  the  north*east  corner  a  handsome  white  marble  moou-^ 
ment,  with  thi^  inscription : 

Near  this  place  lyeth  the  body  of  James  Molins,  Master  of  Sur- 
gery, and  Doctor  in  Physick,  Servant  to  Their  Majesties  King 

(tacked ;  and  there  was  as  large  a  heap  of  rubbish  in  the  upper  part,  as 
if  a  Bumticr  of  masons  bad  been  at  wotk  for  a  week.  The  damages  at 
that  time  suitaiaed,  were  estimated  at  3000/.  A  similar  accident  hap- 
pened in  1S05 ;  but  the  steeple  has  been  again  repaired  in 'a  very  ex- 
cellent mannen  .'":••• 
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Chmrlos  11,  aod  King  James  If.    A  Man  of  strong  Judgment  and 
ready  Wit»  skilful,  cof&passiohate^  and  honest -In  his  Profession; 
whose  Family  for  many  Generations  has  produced  Men  very  emi- 
nent in  the  Art  of  Surgery. 
He  died  Feb.  8.  1686.  aged  57. 

On  a  black  marble  grave-stoae,  qesgr  the  altar,  tb|s  ia- 
scriptioa : 

HereTyeth  the  Body  of  Thomas  Flatman,  eldest  Son  of  Thomas 
Flatman  and  Hanaly  his  Wife,  Wbp  resigned  If ip  be^Qved  Spol  ihe  ' 
28th  of  December  1682, 

Who  e'er  thou  art  that  look'st  upon» 
And  read*st  what  lies  beneath  this  Stime, 
What  Beauty,  Goodness,  Innocence 
In  a  sad  Hour  was  snalcht  from  hence ; 
What  Reason  canst  thou  have  to  prize 
The  dearest  Object  of  thine  Eyes  ? 
BelieVe  this  Marble»  what  thou  valu'st  most. 
And  sett'st  thy  Heart  upon,  is  soonest  lost. 

Thomas  Flatman,  senior,  was  a/  poe%  and  painter,  whti 
wa3  also  buried  in  this  church.  . 

On  the  pavement  of  the  middle  aisle,  Samuel  Richariv 
SON,  1761,  aged  seventy-two.  The  author  of  Pamela,  &c« 
and  of  whom  we  have  already  made  mention. 

Iq  the  south  burial  ground  is  the  following  epitaph: 

«'  In  memory  of  Mary,  late  wife  of  William  Binclby,  of 
New  Ri>mney»  county  of  Kent,  but  now  of  this  parish,  book* 
seller*  and  daughter  of  the  late  Richard  Dann,  of  Hertsbury, 
Wilts.  She  was  born  March  6,  1736,  died  June  1 1,  1796,  in  the 
thirty-sixth  year  of  her  marriage,  which  terminated,  in  the  m«st 
cordial  love  and  truest  friendship. 

To  you,  dear  wife,  to  worth  but  rarely  known, 
I  raise  with  sighs,  this  monumental  stone ; 
And,  though  mature  from  earth  to  heaven  remov'd, 
Iti  death  still  honoured,  as  in  life  beiovM. 
Ok  as  I  call  to  mind  her  love  sincere. 
Her  vtrtuef  friendship,  aH  the  world  holds  dear, 
With  what  maternal  tenderness  endued, 
Hef  lru(b«  her  more  than  iPemale  fortimdcu 
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The  rod  of  power  loog  patient  to  sukiiKrH 
A  painful  illness  long  yet  ne*er  complain ; 
And  noiv  r^sign'd  to  everU<«ting  rest. 
She  leaves  a  bright  example  to  the  best. 
For.when  this  transient  dreaifi  of  life  is  o'er, 
And  all  (he  busy  passions  are  no  more ; 
Say  what  avails  them,  but  to  leave  behind 
The  footsteps  of  a  good  and  generous  n^ind. 

^        W.B. 

Also  the  said  William  Bikclby,  die4  2$d  09to|)er^  17», 
aged  sixty-ope. 

Cold  is  that  heart  that  beat  in  Freedom's  causei 
The  steady  advocate  of  all  her  laws. 
Unmov'd  by  threats  or  bribes  hia  race  he  ran. 
And  liv'd  and  died  the  Patriot  !--tfae  Man. 

The  earl  of  Dorset,  in  1610,  upon  condition  that  thep^^ 
rishioners  would  not  bury  in  the  south  chjirch-yard,  op- 
posite his  mansion  hoiise,  granted  a  parcel  of  ground  on  the 
side  of  Fleet  Ditch,  for  a  new  burial  place,  which  was  con- 
secrated by  Dr.  George  Abbot,  bishop  of  London,  in  the 
same  year. 

The  church  of  St.  Bridget,  was  a  rectory  till  tlic  year 
1485,  since  which  it  has  continued  a  vicarage,  ui^der  tbo, 
patronage  of  the  Abbey  of  Westminster. 

Rectors  of  eminence.  Thomas  Jan,  or  Jane,  D.  D 
bishop  of  Norwich,  1499. 

Vicars.  John  Taylor,  alias  Cardmaker,  S.  T.  B. 
first  a  Franciscan  friar,  afterwards  married,  appointed  reader 
in  St.  Paul's  by  Edward  VI.  chancellor  of  Wells,  of  whicl^ 
he  was  deprived  by  Mary  I,  committed  to  Bread  Street 
Compter,  and  on  the  30th  of  May,  1555,  burnt  for  the 
Protestant  faith,  in  Smithfield,  ^ith  John  Warne,  i^ho  suf- 
fered for  the  sam<i  cause. 

Thomas  Palmer,  B.  D.  was  sequestered  in  1642.  He 
was  a  pious  man,  an  excellent  preacher^  and  a  beniefac^or  to 
the  poor,  having  built  and  cig^o^^.;^  n^t,  aliQsbouse  a^ 
Westminster.  '   .  ,   . 

Richard  Bundy,  D.  D.  author  of  several  vnothfi^ 
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JbHM  Thomaj,  L.L.D.  aftiwrwards  dean  of  Westminster^  - 
and  bishop  of  Rochester. 

JohnBlair^  L.L.D.  prebendary,  of  Westminster^  and 
compiler  of  the  Ckronologxf^  to  which  bis  name  is  affixed. 

In  Bride  Lane  was  the  inn  of  the  abbot  and  eonvent  of 
Winchcombe,  in  Gloucestershire,  as  appears  by  the  will  of 
John  Hill,  who  gave,-  in  1459,  three  tenements  to  the  rectoi^ 
and  guardians  of  St.  Bridget,  to  celebrate*  his  anniversary 
for  ever.  Parson's  Court,  in  this  lane,  is'9o  called  on 
account  of  its  being  bailt  on  the  site  of  tbe  antient  Ti«* 
caragie' house.  ' 

Underneath  the  church  wall,  .  stands '  the  pump  that 
covets  Bridewdlj* of  St.  Bridfs  Well,  which  took  its  name 
from  the  saint  tt>  wkom  the  church  is  dedicated,  agreeably 
to  the-  superstition  of  the  times,  appropriating  wells  t6  the 
persons  or  things  belonging  to  the  church,  a^  Monk»*#eU> 
Cierken,  or  Clerk's-well,  Holy-well,  &c.  i  - 

Gn  the  21st^of  July  1787,  a  dreadful  fire  broke  out  at 
Mi*.  Worboys,  jeweller,  near  Bride  Lane,  in  Fleet  Street^ 
in  which  Mr.  WorbOys  unhappily  was  bdmt  to  death. 

Knives  were  first  made  in  England  by  Thomas  Mathews, 
on  Fleet  Bridge,  in  the  year  1563. 

The  use  oi  forks  tit  table  did  not  prevail  in  England  till 
the  reign  of  James  I.  as  appears  from  the  following  passage 
in  Coryat:  "  Here  I  will  mention  a  thing  that  might  have 
bet^n  spoken  of  before  in  discourse  of  the  first  Italian  towns. 
I  observed  a  custom  in  all  those  Italian  cities  and  townes 
through  the  which  I  passed,  that  is  not  used  ill  any  other 
country  that  I  saw  in  my  travels,  neither  do  I  thioke  that 
any  other  nation  of  Christendome  doth  use  it,  but  only 
Italy.  The  Italian,  and  also  most  strangers  that  are  com- 
monant  in  Italy,  doe  always  at  their  meals  use  a  Little  Farki 
when  they  eat  their  meate;  fdr  while  with  their  Knife, 
which  they  hold  in  one  hand,  they  cat  the  meate  out  df  the 
dish,  they  fasten  the  Forke^  which  they  hold  in  the  other 
hand,  upon  the  same  dish,  so  that  whatsoever  he  be  that 
sitting  in  the  company  of  any  others  at  meale  should'  un- 
advisedly touch  the  dish  oi  meat  with  lus  fingers  from' 
3  »  '  which 
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which  all  the  table  doe  eut,  he  will  give  occasion  of  oflknce 
unto  the  company  as  having  transgressed  the  lawes  of  good 
mannerg,  in  so  much  that  for  his  errour  he  shall  be  at  least 
brow-beateDy  if  not  reprehended  in  wordes.  This  form  of 
feeding  L  understand  is  generally  used  in  all  parts  of  Italy, 
their  forks  for  the  most  part  being  made  of  yrown,  Steele^ 
and  some  of  silver,  but  those  are  used  only  by  gentlemen* 
The  reason  of  this  their  curiosity  is,  because  the  Itajian 
cannot  by  any  means  indure  to  have  his  dish  touched  witli 
finger^,  seeing  all  moos  fingers  are  npt  alike  clcane.  Here- 
upon I  myself  thought  good  to  imitate  the  Italian  fashion 
ijf  this  forked  cutting  of  fneate,  not  only  while  I  was  in 
Italy,  but  also  in  Germany,  a,nd  often  times  in  England 
since  I  came  4)ome :  being  once  quipped  for  tliat  frequently 
:using  my  forke,  by  a  certain  learned  gentleman,  a  familiar 
friend  of  mii^,  Mr*  Lawrence  Wbitaker ;  who,  in  his  merry 
humour,  doubted  not  to  call  me  at  table  Furcifer*,  only 
for  using  a  forke  at  feeding,  but  for  no  ptiier  cause." 

In  New  Bridge  Street,  is  ttte  Hakd  in  Hand  Fir£ 
Office*  This  office,  erected  in  the  year  1696,  for  in- 
suring only  houses,  formerly  stood  in  Angel  Court,  op^ 
posite  St.  Sepulchre^s  church.  According  to  the  plan, 
every  insurer  signs  a  deed  of  settlement,  by  which  he  is 
not  only  insured,  but  insures  all  that  have  signed  that  deed, 
from  losses  in  their  houses  by  fire.  So  that  every  persoa 
thus  insured,  is  admittetl  into  joint  partnership,  and  be* 
comes  an  equal  sharer  in  the  profits  and  loss,  in  proportion 
to  their  respective  insurances.  • 

The  business  of  this  office  is  managed  by  tufenty-four  di« 
rectors,  who  are  chosen  by  the  persons  insured,  in  rotation,- 
9^d  serve  the  office  three  years  without  any  salary  or  reward. 
And  this  office  keeps  in  its  service  thirty  firemen,  who  are 
protected  from  a  press,  and  are  annually  cloathed,  and 
wear  a  silver  badge,  with  two  hands  joined,  and  over  dien^ 
a  crown. 

In  our  conclusion  of  this  side  of  Fleet  Street,  it  ough^ 
to  be  added,  that  it  formerly  contained  a  great  number  of 
taverns;   and  that  James  Farr,   a  barber^  who  kept  the 

A  Knave. 
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cofiee  bouse  now  tbe  Rasnboir,  or  Nando's  cofiSee  boQie;  by 
th€  Inner  Tea}ile  Gale,  one  of  tbe  first  in  EoglaDd ;  wa« 
in  the  year  1667,  pro^ented  by  the  inqnestof  St.  DoDsfetn'a 
in  tbe  West,  for  making  und  selling  a  sort  of  liquor  called 
Ccffet^  AS  a  great  nuisance  and  prejudice  o(  the  pei|[h^ 
bonrbood,  &c. 

End  of  the  Tenth  Route. 
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Commencing  at  Field  Lane^  to  Qiick  Lanc^  Black  Bojf 
Alleys  Saffron  Hill,  Kirbtf  Street,  Hatton  Garden^ 
llatton  Wall,  Leather  Lane,  Liquoi^oni  Street,  Grqjf\s 
Inn  Lane.  Jtetuim  bjf  Portpool  Lane,  Bald'wirCs  Gar^ 
Jens,  to  Ilolborn  Bars;  and  by  Brook  House,  Street,  and 
Market,  continue  to  FurnivaPs  Inn,  Hatton  Garden, 
and  Ely  Place,  to  Field  Lane. 

UPON  looking  at  Aggas^s  Map  of  London,  in  th^ 
year  1 560,  we  shall  find  that  the  north  side  of  Hoi* 
bom  consisted  of  only  a  single  row  of  houses,  with  garSen^ 
behind  them  ;  and  that  Field  Lane  was  a  mere  opening  from 
the  street  to  the  fields  between  Holbom^  and  Clerkcnwell  \ 
there  was  a  narrow  path,  where  at  present  stands  Saffron 
Hill,  through  a  long  pasture,  bounded  by  tbe  TummiU 
Brook,  and  the  wall  of  Lord  Hatton*s  garden.  A  passage 
between  two  walls,  or  hedges,  passed  to  Smithfidd,  on  the 
site  of  Chick  Lane ;  and  the  rest  of  the  neighbourhood  was 
occupied  by  Ely  House,  and  Hatton  House,  with  their  se- 
reral  gardens,  &c. 

Field  Lane,  in  Stow^s  time,  was  distinguished  as  ''  a 
filthy  passage  into  the  fields/*  It  has  iindergone  i)o  im' 
provement  since  his  time;  but  is  still  one  of  the  most 
dirty,  narrow  avenues  in  the  metropolis ;  though  constantly 
crowded  with  passengers  to  the  various  petty  streets  and 
alleys  of  Saffron  Hill  liberty^  and  St.  Sepulcbre*s  Without. 
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It  aboniids  with  shops  for  the  sale  of  clottfas,  tripei  oI& 
iron,  :and  too  oftenr  with- receptacles  for  the  receipt  of  atoken 
property. 

Chkk  Lane,  a  street  rather  wider,  is  ako  better  inha* 
bifed;  but  still  a  very  inconvenient  place.  At  the  east  end  i«> 
a  new-built  workhouse  for  the  poor  of  St.  Sepulchfe's 
parish.  On  the  north  side  is  a  mass,  of  tenements,  fearful 
to  approach,  cj^lled  Black  Bm/  Allef/.  During  the  reign  of 
king  George  II.  this  place  was  the  terror  of  the  whole  city 
The  method  pursued  by  the  inhabitants,  who  were  called 
**  The  Black  Boy  Alley  Gang,"  was  to  intice  the  unwary 
by  means  of  prostitutes,  then  gag  them,  so  that  they 
should  not  alarm ;  after  which  it  was  the  practice  of  these 
nefarious  wretches  to  drag  their  prey  to  <jne  of  tlieir  de- 
positories, and  having  robbed  the  parties,  instantly  mnr» 
dered  them,  and  threw  the  dead  bodies  down  into  the  ditch* 
Their  atrocity,  however,  became  so  notorious,  that-  go- 
vernment pursued  the  offenders  so  effectually,  tliat  no  less 
than  nineteen  were  executed  at  one  time.  Hogarth  has  de- 
picted one  of  these  diabolical  scenes  in  bis  prints  of  the 
Industrious  and  Idle  Apprentice,  where  the  idle  appreiiticxr 
is  betrayed  by  his  companion  to  the  officer  of  justice. 

Saffron  Hill,  is  a  long  street  of  indifl'erent  houses ;  there 
are  several  avenues  and  courts,  the  resorts  of  poverty  and 
filth  ;  towards  Turnraill  Strcnjt,  a  double  range  of.  houses  of 
nearly  the  same  complexion,  except  a  few  dwellings  and 
jactories  of  respectable  persons,  for  the  convenience  of 
room. 

Out  of  Saffron  Hilly  a  passage  formerly  ascended  by 
steps,  leads  to  Charles  Street,  and  Kirby  Street  ;  so 
called  from  an  estate  possessed  by  the  noble  family  of  Hat^ 
ton*  In  Kirby  Street,  was  the  house  in  which  resided  tlie 
-  learned  printer,  .William  Bowyer,  Esq.  of  whose  bene- 
volence we  have  made  mention  under  Stationer's  Hall. 

In  Cross  Street,  is  Hatton  House  ;  this  was  built  by 
Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  who  by  his  elegant  manners,  ra- 
ther than,  his  mental  qualifications,  attracted  the  notice  of 
jl^  '  qucea 
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{ifoten  Elkcabetbt  who  ultioiatelj  appointed  him  lordlleeper 
of  the  great  sttal.  He,  however,  discbargped  bis  high  offibe 
with  great  appiaoste,  and  was  prudent  enough  never  to  act 
without  the  assistance  of  two  able  lawyers^  Bj  his  intereA 
with  the  queen,  he  extorted  from  Richard  Cox,  bishop  of 
Ely,  who  had  long  resisted  the'  sacriJege,  the  oYclard  and 
garden  of  the  episcopal  palace';  and  it  sbaws  that  Eliza- 
beth paitook  sometimes  of  the  spirit  of  her  father^  the  ab« 
solute  Henry,  when  she,  could  forget  herself  so  far  as  to 
write  the  following  letter  to  bishop  Cox,  demanding  of  him 
CO  surrender  the  premises: 

«•  Proud  Prelate ! 
'    **  You  know  what  you  was  before  I  made  you  what  you  are 
now;  if  you  do  n^it  immediately  comply  with  my  request,  by 
<5— d,  I  wiH  anfrock  you. 

•*  Elisabeth.? 

Such  a  mandate  from  such  authority,  effectually  over« 
powered  the  bishop;  therefore  on  the  20th  of  March,  1576, 
he  granted  to  Hatton,  **  the  gatehouse  of  the  palace,  ex- 
cept two  rooms,  used  as  prisons  for  those  who  were  at- 
rested,  or  delivered  in  execution  to  the  bishop's  bailiff;  and 
the  lower  rooms,  used  for  the  porter^s  lodge ;  the  first  court 
yard  within  the  gatehouse,  to  the  long  gallery,  dividing  it 
from  the  second  ;  the  stables  th^e ;  the  long  gallery,  with 
the  rooms  above  and  below  it;  and  some  others;  fourteen 
acres  of  land,  and  the  keeping  the  gardens  and  orchards, 
for  twenty-one  years,  'pa)ring  at  Midsummer  Day,  a  red 
rose  for  the  gatehouse  and  garden,  and  for  the  ground  ten 
loads  of  l)ay,  and  iOL  per  annum  ;  the  bishop  reserving  to 
himself  and  successors  free  access  through  the  gatehouse^ 
walking  tri  the  garden,  and  gatlier  twenty  bushels  of  roses 
yearly  ;*^  and  Hatton  undertook  to  repair  and  make  the  gate« 
house  ^  convenient  dweliing. 

Bat  to  shew  that  injustice,  in  whatever  shape,  meets  its 
reward;  Sir  Christopher  having  incurred  a  debt  to  Eliza- 
beth, her  ungenerous  and  avaricious  spirit  cost  the  chan* 
cellor  his  life.  The  queen  demanded  payment  of  thfs  sqm, 
which  was  large;  he  was^  unable  to  satisfy  the  demand; 

H  2  •  Elizabeth, 
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Elttetabflh  wikh  her  wonted  impatience,  probably  re. 
proached  him;  the  chancellor  aiuld  not  withstand  such  an 
accumulation  of  evils,  and  died  broken  hearted ,  leaving  the. 
queen  in  despair  fbrthe  loss  of  an  intelligent  judge  and  conn* 
IcUor. 

Djiog  without  ismie,  the  estate  came  to  his  nephew.  Sir 
William  Hatton.     In  1584,  the  premises  sufibreA  an  ex- 
tent^  to  satisfy  a  debt  of  42,lSd/.  Ss,  due  to  ^  q«iflea  ftom 
thrlate  Sir  Christopher;  whose  rental,  it  seem»>  amounted 
to  nomoft  than  717/.  2s.  lid.  inckiding  Haitoa  Garden, 
then  valued  at.  10/.  per  annum.     SirWillianiji   bowover> 
next  year  obtained  a  grant  of  the  extent ;  and  at  his  death 
the  whole  went  to  John  Hatton,  whose  son  Sir  Cljristophcr, 
having  obtained  an  act  of  parliaefient,  in  th^  third  year  of 
the  reign  of  king  James  I.  to  dock  the  entail^  ^c  towards 
paying  the  debts  upon  the  estates,  levied  a  fine,  and  suf- 
fered a  common  recovery  of  the  premises;  and  in  con- 
sideration of  4000/.  paid  by  Sir  Edward  Coke,    who  had 
married  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Sir  William,  tlie  use  thereof 
transferred  to  trustees  for  her  and  her  heirs.    It  is  evident 
"  each  bishop  in  succession  claimed  redemption  of  the  estate. 
Sir  Edward,  in  Trinity  terra,  in  the  seventh  year  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  levied  a  fine  on  the  premises  to  trustees 
for  bis  lady  and  her  heirs;  and  in  1638,  she  proposed  to 
sell  the  whole  to  the  king;    but  he  being  informed  by 
archbishop  Land,  and  his.  coDncil,  of  tlie  bishop  of  Ely's 
title,  refused  to  proceed  in  the  purchase.     Biahop  Wren 
preferred  his  bill  the  same,  year  against  lady  Hatton,  for  re- 
demption ;  she  stood  out  in  contempt,  and  was  committed 
to  the  Fleet  prison,  for  not  answering  the  bill. 

The  civil  wars,  soon  overturned  all  these  proceedings; 
the  bishop  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  arid  lady  Hatton 
was  confirmed  in  her  supposed  rights.  t 

In  1662,  bishop  Wren,  being  restored  to  his  «ee,again  pro- 
secuted his  claim  in  Chancery,  to  which  lord  Hatton  ^de- 
murred ;  bat  was  over-ruled  by  the  court ;  during,"  how- 
ever, the. time  that  the  suit  was  depending,  he  begaa  to 
build  Hatton  Garden>  and  thft  nefgbhduring  streets;   and 

though 
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kbough  be  and  Jbis  workmea  wero  conslantly  served  v|,ltH 
ii^UTVCtions,  they  carried  on  the  buildings  in  opposition  to 
all  authority;  and,  the  bishop  dying  In  the  interim^  lord 
Hatton  completed  them.  The  encroachments  of  these 
buildings  were  so  great,  that  the  bishop  was  compelledy .  iot 
ivant  o^  a  Qiore  proper  entranq^, , to  bring  his  horses  throogir 
the.gre^  hajl  aS  hia  palace. 

ilaUpii  Hoi^se  baa  degenerateti  from  its  intenUon ;  it  bat 
lieeiv  convertpd  inta  a  danciog  acadeiDy ;  a  printing  office ; 
acid  behind  into.a  neat  chapel^  originally  built  for  a  congreK^ 
gatiofi  of  the  N^w  Jerusalem,  or  Emanuel  Swedenboorg^a 
per»iia&idn ,  ftince  :it,  has  been  deserted  by  that  flock,  it  bas 
j^tsen  and  i»stiil  aoaufMod  by  a  eongregation  of  Calvii^istic 
principles. 

\^  Hat. and  Tun  Yard^  is  a  corruption  of  Hatton  Yard,  and 
jiraa  mosi:  pi-oUabl^  the  yard  ))efpre  the  gatehouse  alreadj 
mentioned^  i 

At  the  south-west  corner  ;  of  Cross  Street^  in  Hatton 
Garden,  is  a  >large  bujlding,  erect^  by  Christopher  lord 
viscount  Hatton,  for  a  chapel ;  this  structure,  witli  a  house 
and  yard  at  the  east  end,  were  vested,  by  an  act  of  paxv 
liament,  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  in  Dr.  Simon  Patrick,  bishdp  of  Ely,  and 
hjs  successors,  for  ever;  after  which  many  efforts  were 
made  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  that  it  might  be  con- 
verted into  one  of  the  fifty  new  churches;  but  the  appfica^ 
lions  having  proved  ineffectual,  it  was  rented,  as  St.  A:ii* 
brew's  Charity  School. 

The  history  of  these  kinds  of  charitable  institutions  arose 
during  the  reign  of  James  ih  That  bigoted  monarch  hav* 
ing  used  every  mcan^  to  pervert  the  established  Protectant 
religion  of  the  couotr}-,  by  the  introduction  pf  Popish 
emissaries^  who  industriously  disseminated  their  opinion^ 
and  formed  schools  for  furthering  their  absurd  and  persC" 
curing  opinions;  it  was  necessary  that  tiie  well- meaning 
members  <ftf  the  church  of  England,  stiould  by  every  legal 
means  in  their  power,  endeavoi^r  to  counteract  the  ^lots 
against  the  national  religiqn^  by  the  suggestion  and  promo« 

tioQ 
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tion  oF  such  undertakings  as  might  most  efiectudly  Mfeute 
its  safety  against- the  invasion  of  superstition  and  arbitrary 
power. 

Another  hnpoltant  consideration  also  a^pekred  to  sano 
tion  such  undertakings,  which  was,  that  as  the  corruptions 
of  the  preceding  reign  had  introduced  all  kinds  of  itnina- 
rality  and  profaneness  into  the  higher,  and  the  evil  bad  also 
jpervaded  the  lower  classes  of  life;  it  became  abscdotely 
necessary  to  rescue  firom  destruction  the  oflEipring  of  great 
multitudes  of  parents,  who  were  so  ignorant,  that  they 
Irere  incapable  of  instructing  their  owkv  children  in  th» 
knowledge  of  those  concerns  either  ii>  this  world,  or  an. 
other ;  or  if  they  had  knowledge,  yet  weite  ^  exceedingly 
poor,  that  they  could  hardly  withhold  time  enough  frooi 
earemg  th^r  bread  to  spend  in  the  careful  education  of 
their  sons  and  daughters ;  and  among  sucb  were  those  wha^ 
were  too  careless  in  this  important  concern,  though  th« 
welfare  of  their  children  in  this  and  in  a  future  state  de- 
pended on  it;  others  also  had  died  in  their  poverty,  ana 
had  left  beiiind  tiiem  a  grievously  exposed  and  untaught 
progeny. 

These  were  the  springs  which  at  first  moved  the  hearts  of 
the  pious  and  generous  to  erect  Schools  of  Charity  in 
London;  Si.  Andrew's  School  was. founded  in  the  year 
16^6,  in  Brooks's  Market  J  for  the  education  of  fifty  boys 
in  grammar,  navigation,  writing,  arithmetic,  &c. ;  and 
eighty  girls,  for  those  avocations  which  might  make  tliem 
useful  members  of  the  community.  When  Hatton  chapel 
became  to  be  disused,  the  building  was  leased  of  the  bishop 
of  Ely,  for  the  school  home,  and  is  excellently  adapted  foir 
thepurpose. 

By  this  charity,  which  is  supported  only  by  voluntary 
tfobscriptions  and  collections  at  sermons,  and  not  from  any 
assistance  of  the  parish  rates,  eighty  boys  and  seventy-one 
girls,  are  annually  cloathed  at  Easter;  have  shoes* and 
stockings  twice  a  year  besides!  .also  new  linen  at  MichaeU 
mas ;  are  furnished  with  books,  &'c.  and  are  instructed  in 
jkbe  Christian  religion^  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the 

church 
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drmnh  t/f  Engkfad.  The  boys  ace  tf qfi[ht  fc  read,  write, 
and  cast  accompts ;  the  ^xh  to  read,  write^*  knit,  an^  do 
plain  aod  household  .work ;  and  when  of  age,  tlie  boya  are 
put  out  apptentices  to  suitable  trades,  and  the  girls  go  to 
aenices.  With  every  boy  apprenticed  by  this  chigrity,  the 
trustees  give  five  pounds;  vtx.  two  pounds  ten  shiUinga 
when  he  is  put  out,  and  the  same  sum  when  he  has  served 
half  his  tine :  every  girl  going  to  service  is  provided  with 
necessary  clothing;  and  both  boys  and  girls  hav.ea-Bible 
•nd  CooitBon-prayer  book  given  them  when  th^y  go 
out, 

'  Notwithstanding  the  utility  of  this  charity,  it  was  nearly 
falling  into  decay,  either  from  negligence,  or  the  improper 
conduct  of  its  managers,-  until  the:  late,  worthy  rector  of  St« 
Andrew,  Holborn,  the  rev.  Mr.  Barton,  and  Mr.  Marsh,  of 
Brook. Street,  were  appointed  joint  treasurers;  who,  by 
their  exeslions,  have  brought  the  school  into  the  highest 
state  of  respectability ;  and  Jn  addition  to  the  above  work  of  . 
benevolence  a^d  utility,  ai|  establishment  has  been  formed 
for  taking  a  number  of  ^the  female. children  into  the  house,  to 
be  wholly  maintained:  the  girls  appear  happy  and  com« 
fortable,  and  are  in  good  health ;  and  it  is  sincerely  to  be 
wished,  that  the  benefits  rising  from  this  institution  va»f 
very  soon  be  extended  to  a  greater  number,  which  will. make 
them  better  servants,  better  members  of  society,  and  better 
•  Christians.  Also,  in  order  to  make  the  girls  more  useful 
'  when  they  go  out  to  service,  they  are,  in  addition  to  house* 
hold  work,  employed  in  doing  plain  work. 
.  The  best  criterion  to  judge  of  Mr.  Marsh's  endeavours  for 
the;  benefit  of  St.  Andrew's  School,  is  conveyed  in  the  fol- 
lowing testimony,'  equally  grateful  to  him  and  honourable  to 
(be  Subscpbers:    .  , 

February  4,  1806. 

^  SSSOLVED  UNANIMOUSLY, :    ' 
^'  That  a  Picture  be  taken  by.one  of  the  First  Artists, 
pf  Mr.  WILLIAM  MARSH,   the  present  TREASURER, 
to  be  fixed  up  in  the  School  Committee  Room ;  as  a  mC" 
mariid  of  his  indefatigable  assiduity,  and  uniformlif  suc- 
cessful 
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cessful  eretttansj  in  ihe  H^nAgement  of  ike  affairs  of  tiHa 
Vharify,  which  hatt  so  greasy  coniriiuted  to  its  present  stau 
of  prosperity  ^  and  the  taking  of  4ke  Female  Children  int^ 
the  HovLse :  And  that  the  expence  of  such  Picture  be  paid  by 
ithe  Subscribers  to  this  Chantey  without  any  dimimUim.i^ 
the  Funds  belonging  to  the  same  J** 

The  picture,  painted  hy  Mr.  A<H0V^  of  St.  Andrew'n 
Court,  handsomely  framed,  is  pHced  in  the  Comfnilte^ 
Itoom,  with  the  above  resolution  affixed  to  it. 
^  To  those  who  desire  that  the  poor  of  the  nation  should 
not  be  left  to  grow  up  in  vice  and  iniquity,  and  become  a 
burden  and  a  nuisance  to  the  kingdom  ;  to  those  who  have 
toy  value  for  the  preservation  of  property,  for  tiie  propa* 
gatioD  of  virtue  or  religion,  and  the  transmission  of  them 
to  die  next  age ;  to  those  who  have  any  tenderness  for  tlie 
rising  generation ;  such  excciHent  institutions  as  the  one  we 
are  noticing,  should  particularly  exdite  their  interest,  ill 
these  times  of  atheism,  discord,  and  profaneness.  Let 
those,  who  in  the  profusion  of  Invective,  say  that  the  chil- 
dren of  poverty  should  be  kept  in  ignorance,  remember 
that  tbev  are  the  progeny  of  one  conlmoo  stock  ;  let  those 
who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  clothing  of  those  children,  con- 
tiribute  something  towards  their  being  taught  to  read^  to 
^ntf^  and  cast  accomptSf  that  they  may  be  disposed  of  to 
fome  of  the  lowest  businesses  of  life,  to  supply  tlie  luxuries 
of  their  more  exalted  brethren  in  the  commonwealth ;  let 
those  who  are  displeased  wfth  their  using  their  perif  con- 
tribute towards  their  learning  to  read  the  Bible;  or,  should 
there  still  remain  any  that  can  suppose  this  too  much  hmn^ 
ledge  for  them :  yet/  even  then,  they  have  an  opportunity 
of  doing  something  towards  forming  their  rude  and  ig- 
norant minds,  and  correcting  their  brutal  manners,  to-- 
wards  their  being  taught  in  a  school  something  of  religion 
and  a  catechism,  that  tliey  may,  in  some  degree,  learn  to 
worship  God,  and  know  their  several  d)ities  to  man*. 

«  Dr.  Watii's  Eita^  towards  the  EncoucBgement  of  Charity  Schoels. 
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•  Hattok  OAkD£K,  or  Street,  has  always  been  tbe  ve* 
sidence  of  persons  of '  respectability,  as  it  still  remains* 
ar  EDWARdCoKE;  Edward  Stillincfleet,  D.  D.  af- 
terward bishop  of  Worcester;  Sir  George  Wiseman,  bart. 
Sir  James  Chamberlaine,  bart.  Dr.  Moore,  bishop  of 
Norwich;  Sir  John  Hawkins,  knt.  author  of  a  History  cS 
MiL;iCy  &c.;.  John  Stanley,  Esq.*;  Samuel  Wilson^ 
Esq.  &c. 

Mr.  Wilson  is  noticed  here  as  a  considerable  benefactor  to 
tbe  citizens  of  London,  as  the  following  extract  from  his 
Will  will  testify: 

"  In  the  last  vtiU  and  tetiameiu  of  Samuel  Wilsok,  late  (f 
Hatton  Garden,  i/k  the  c^mnty  of  Middlesex,  Esq.  deceased,  hearing 
date  the  91  th  dety  qf  October,  1766|  among  other  things  therein  com* 
iained,  is  asfoUows  ;   To  wit : 

'<  I  do  hereby  further  witl,  order,  and  direct*  Chat  John  Swale* 
Thomas  Phillip.^,  and  William  Sym%,  my  executors*  the  survivors 

or 

♦  MrJ  Stanley  wai  bom  on  th^  2Sth  of  January,  1713.  The  acci- 
denty  which  deprived  him  of  hit  sight,  happened  when  h^*  was  about 
two  yean  of  age ;  at  which  time  he  had  the  misrortune  to  fall  down 
upon  a  marble  hearth,  with  a  china  bason  in  his  hand* 

Music,  with  great  propriety,  was  thought  to  be  a  source  of  entertaifi- 
menc,  and,  in  course,  of  alicviation,  under  the  calamity  which  this  ac- 
cident had  occasioned.  Mr.  Stanley,  therefore*  began  to  learn  music 
at  the  early  age  of  seven  years ;  and,  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Reading, 
a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  31ow*  and  then  organist  of  Hackney 
church,  he  soon  arrived  at  considerable  excellence  as  harpsichord 
player.  Such  was  the  deli^- that  the  blind  pupil  took  in  cultivating 
this  favourite  science,  that  v/hat  was  at'fint  intended  only  at  the  conso- 
lation of  hii  life,  was  now  considered  as  laying  the  foundation,  in  all 
probability,  of  future 'fame  and  fortune;  and,  by  the  advice  of  some 
competent  judges,  his  father  was  induced  to  place  him  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Green,  the  organist  of  St.  Paul's,  under  whom  he  studied  with 
great  diligence  and  success. 

In  the  year  I72!3,  being  then  only  eleven  years  of  age,  ha  was  ap' 
pointed  organist  of  Allhallows,  Bread  Street.  Three  ye«rs  after,  he  was 
organist  of  St.  Andrew,  Hotborn.  In  1729,  he  was  admitt€^d  bachelor 
•f  music,  at  the  university  of  Oxford ;  and,  in  1734,  wai.  elected  or* 
ganist  of  the  Temple  church,  by  the  benchers  of  the  honourable  society 
of  the  Temple. 
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or  survivor  of  ihein^  shall  p^y  the  sum  of  twmUy  thousand  poumb, 
if  tbe  residue  of  zny  eslate  doUi  aroountto  that  sum;  but,  if  not, 
then  the  amount  only  of  such  residue;  unto  the  chamberlain  of  the 
city  of  London  fgr  the  time  being,  to  and  for  the  uses,  intents, 
and  purposes,  and  subject  to  the  trusts  herein  after  mentioned : 
then  my  said  execuloi  <$,  at  the  time  of  payment  thereof,  giving 
notice  in  writing  of  such  payment  (which  I  hereby  require  of 
them  to  do)-  unto  the  lord  mayor»  (he  two  senior  aldermen,  and 
the  recorder  of  the  said  city  for  the  time  being,  to  whom,  jointly 
with  the  said  cliamberlain,  I  commit  the  trust,  care,  and  manago 
ment  of  the  said  trust-money,  not  doubting  but  they  will  take  care 
that  the  same  be  effectually  secured  for  and  appropriated  to  the  pur- 
poses intended  by  this  my  will. 

"  And  my  mind  and  will  further  is,  that  the  said  sum  of 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  or  whatever  sum  be  so  paid  by  my  said 
executors  to  the  said  chamberlain,  shall  be  and  remain  as  a  per- 
petual fund  tote  lent  to  young  men  who  have  been  setup  one  year, 
or  not  more  than  two  years,  in  some  trade  or  manufacture  in  the 

city 

Of  the. ^wo, churches  last  mentioned,  Mr.  Stanley  continued  organise 
to  his  death.  In  1760,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Handel,  who  bequeathed 
his  music  to  him  and  Mr.  Smith,  he  undertook,  in  conjunction  with 
that  gentleman,  to  superintend  the  performance  of  Oratorios,  first  at 
Covent  Garden,  and  afterward  at  Drury  Lane,  which  he  continued  to 
do  till  within  four  years  of  his  deaih.  lu  1779,  he  was  appointed 
master  of  his  majesty's  hand  of  musicians,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Boyce, 
deceased ;  and,  in  17b3,  he  succeeded  Mr.  Weideman,  as  the  con- 
ductor of  it. 

It  has  bcQi^'usily  observed,  that  the  loss  of  one  sense  is  greatly  com- 
pensated by  that  superior  strength  in  the  otheirs,  which  is  the  conse- 
quence of  the  deprivatipn.  Mr.  Stanley,  in  many  respects,  resembled 
that  great  mathematician.  Dr.  Nicholas  Saiinderson.  He  hall  the  same 
retentive  memory,  the  same  strength  of  feeling,  and  the  same  refined 
ear.  He  was  never  at  a  loss  for  any  thing  he  had  ever  learned  ia  his 
profession,  even  in  his  juvenile  years.  His  conduct  of  the  oratorios  wa* 
such,  as  to  excite  no\  only  admiration,  l)ut  astonishment.  At  the  per- 
formance, in  particular,  of  one  of  Mr.  Handel**  Te  Deums,  for  the  t>e- 
nefii  of  a  public  charity,  the  organ  being  half  a  note  too  sharp  for  the 
other  instruments,  he  transposed  the  whole  of  it  with  as  much  ease  and 
address,  as  any  performer  could  have  done  by  the  ht-lp  ut  sight.  He 
never  forgot  the  voice  of  any  person  when  once  he  had  heard  it.  If 
twenty  pe»'vple  we-re  seated  at  a  table  near  him,  he  would"  address  ihcm 
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rity  of  Londoh,  or  wUhin  three  miles  thereof,  and  can  give  sa- 
tisfactory security  for  the  repa}ment  of  the  money  so  lent  to 
'them.        •  '  ''         ' 

"  And  wy  rafind  and  wffl  is,  thai  not  mort  than  three  huiidred 
pounds,  nor  less  than  one  hundred  pounds  be  lent  td  any  ohe  per- 
son, or  persons  in  copartnership,  nor  for  a  longer  term  than  fiire 
years;  and  that  every  person,  to  whom  any  of  this  money  shall  Be 
lent,  do,  for  the  first  year,  pay  one p^r  cent>  per  annum  for  (he  ^nta 
borrowed,  and  for  the  remainder  of  (he  time  he  shall  keep  the 
same,  two  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  no  more;  and  that  the  bor- 
rowers do  punctually  carry  the  interest  due  from  them  every  half 
yelr  to  the  said  chamberlain  of  London.  ' 

>  •         * 

all  in  regular  order,  without  their  situations  being  previously  announced 
,to  him.  In  the  younger  part  of  his  Ufe»  ridipg  on  horsel^k.was  one  qf 
hisfavourifeezercisc*;  and,,  of  late  years,  when  he.  lived  in  Saltcr'jS 
Buildings,  on  Epping  Forest,  and  w^the^  to  give  hit  friends  an  airing, 
he  would  often  take  them  the  most  pleasant  road,  and  point  out  to  them 
the  most  pleating  prospects.  He  played  at  whist  with  great  readiness 
and  judgment:  each  card  was  marked  at  the  corner  with  the' point  of  a 
needle ;  but  those  mark's  were  so  delicarely  made,  as  hardly  to  be  per- 
ceived by  any  person  not  previously  apprised  of  it :  his  hand  was  ge- 
sierally  the  first  that  wis  arranged ;  and  it  was  not  uncommon' for  him  to 
complain  to  the  party,  that  they  were  tedious  in  sorting  the  cards. 

By  the  sound  alone,  he  could  diittnguisb  with  great  accuracy^the  size 
^f  a  rpom,  Ife  could  alio  di|tii|guish  cokiurs,  teli  the  precise  time  by  a 
jyat^b,  paipe  th^  notes  in  musip,  ^nd  do  many  otbei  tblQgs  dependent 
on  the  ear  and  touch,  which  his  friends  had  long  peased  lo  consider  as 
extraordinary  in  him*  But  his  napniqg  the  number  of  persons  in  a  room 
.  on  entering  it ;  his  directing  hit  vuke  tu  each  person  in  particular,  even 
to  strangers  when  they  had  onre  spoken  ^  his  missing  any  person  ab- 
sent, and  telling  who  that  person  was ;  in  a  word,  his  conceptions  oV 
youth,  beauty,  symmetry,  aild  shape,  were  such  wonderful  attainihents, 
as  to  be,  •  perhaps,  peculiar  to  himself. 

:  Mr.  Stanley,  whose  great  talents  both  as  a  composer  and  aperformei', 
are  (00  universally  acknowledged  to  require  an  eulogy,  died  on  Friday 
the  19th  of  Mayt  1786,  in  tt»e  seventy -third  year  of  his  age;  and,  in 
the  evening  of  the  27th,  his  remains  were  interred  in  the  New  Bu^ 
rial  Ground  belonging  to  St.  Andrew's^  church ;  at  which|  on  Sunday 
the  S8th,  instead  of  the  Usual  \'olunury,  a  solemn  Dirge,  and  after 
service,  **  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,"  were,  with  great  pro^ 
priety,  performed  upon  that  organ,  on  which  he  had,  with  such  emi- 
nence, and  for  such  a  number  of  years,  dis'played  'his  musical  abi- 
lities. I 
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*'  And  1117  mind  b,  that  such  part  of  the  capital  of  t&e  said 
fiind,  as  shall  at  any  tttee  renain  anemployed  in  the  manner 
herein  before  by  me  dirtctedi  shall  or  may  be  placed  oat,  by  and 
with  the  consent  and  approbation  in  writiiq;  t>f  tl^e  said  lord 
inayor»  the  tiyo  senior  aldermen*  the  recorder,  ]uid  chamberlain* 
at  interest  on  goyernn^ent  securitiest  but  npt  so  as  to  ^impede  my 
primary  intentions  of  lending  this  money  to  young  men,  as  above 
directed. 

"And  my  mind  and  will  is,  that  all  the  interest  arising  from 
the  said  money  so  he  lent  bfi  applic^,  first,  to  pay  ^^ch  ^  salary, 
not  exceeding  forty  pounds  fi  year,  as  the  lord  mayory^  the  two 
senior  aldermen,  the  recordert  and  chamberlain  of  ,Ji^4Qn»  <M1 
think  proper  to  give  to  a  clerk  in  the  said  chamberlain's  office,  who 
may 'te  appointed  to'keep  Ih^  accounts  of  the  loan  of  this  money, 
and  transac^ther  matters  incident  thereto ;  and  t6  defray  all  other 
charges  relating  to  this  trust :   Secondly,  to  pay  to  Richard  WiU 
kih$,  nephew  of  my  late  wife,  thirty  pounds  a  vear;  and  to  my 
servant,  Durance  Hall,  if  she  be  in*  my  service  at  the  time  of  my 
decease,  twenty  pounds  a  year;    durinj^  his  and  her  respective 
natural  liveii»  by  four  equal  quarterly  payments :  The  Cmt  quar- 
terly paoment  to  begin  when  WiUia,m  Syms  shall  np  iQiiger  p^iy  the 
•aid  anniuiiios  to  the  «aid  Rol^rl  Wilkins  wA  the  said  Durance 
Hall  as  he  is  herein  and  hereafter  diceotedto  do. 
*   f*  And,  thirdly,  my  mind  and  will  is,  that  all  tberesidue  of  the 
interest  art^ng  ^rom  the  said  money  so  lobe  lent  shall  be  added 
to  the  principal,  to  make  up  losses  which  may  happen,  or  to  in* 
crease  the  caf)ital  of  the  said  perpetual  fund. 
'    "  And  I  do  humbly  requefst  that  the  said  lord  mayor  of  the  city 
of  Londoa,   the  two  senior  aldermen,   the  recorder,   and  the 
chamberlain  thereof,  for  the  time  being,  do  direct  and  appoint  the 
persons  to  whom,' and  the  proportions  in  which  the  said  money 
ahall  be  lent,  not  exceeding  thib  aboveno^ntioned  limited  sam  of 
Aree  hundred  pouiid!<  to  one  person  or  persons  in  coparinersfaip; 
suldalso  nbt  less  tha(n  oAe  hundred  pounds  to  one  person.     And  I 
do  desire  that  no  part  of  this  mboey  may  be  lent  without  the  or- 
der and  direction  in  writing  of  the  said  lord  mayor,  two  senior  al« 
dermen,  the  recordet^  and  the  chamberlain.    And  I  also  desire, 
that>  at  every  meeting  of  the  said  i^ntlemen  to  transact  any  af- 
fairs relative  ttf  the'  management  of  this  trust,  those  who  ^e  ac- 
tually preient,  if  the  business  they  mestt  uppn  be  effected,  will 
please,  each  of  tfaem»  to  accept  half  a  guinea*  ' 

And 
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'  *'  kui  mf  mind  Mid  prill  h,  th«t  ihe  be(pretn«QtioQ«d  sum  of 
,inope.y.  bequeathe^  by  me  may  be  lent»  as  fur  ju  Che  best  afiformn^ 
lion  can  be  obUinetif  only  to  persons  of  boneUy,  sobriety,  aiid  in- 
dustry.; ^d  ,w)io  c^n  make  i^ppear,  that,  for  |be  time  they  have 
Jbeen  in  ,bufjn^^,  they  bave*  on  tjie  whole  gained^  and  not  Io|t 
Ihereby ;  an^  tbf^t  they  d^^ot  owenipre  than  they  are  able  tp  pay: 
And  I  desireihat  no  per^son  who  may  <^er  himself  as  a  borj:o.w«r  flf 
part  of  this  xDOuey  be  refused  on  acco^nt  pF  tbe  religion  he  maf 
j^'oCess,  provided  b^  be  a  Protestant,.  Apd  I  earnestly  feq^e8t 
jthat  this  fund  may  peyer  faeipade  subservte^it  to  any  party  views. 

"  And,  (urtber,  my  mind  ja|id  will  ijr,  tl^at  no  p^rt  of  this  mo> 
^ey  shall  k^  Jqnt  to  am  aiehoiis^-^j^eper^  ^  distiller,  or  a  vender  of 
idiiitil(ed  Uquors.  And  I  dqsice  that  s^  p^rtici^lar  regard  may  be 
liad  to  all  such  perjions  as>haU  be  recommended  by  my  executors 
^  bprcp wers  of  ps^-t  of  :t1vs  money. 

*'  .Andy  ;a^  I  repose  'full  conOdence  in  ihp  integrity  of  my  «xe* 
cutors,  my  mind  and  will  expressly  is,  that,  if,  by  the  account 
they  shall  give  into  the  said  chamht^rlain's  office,  it  shall  appear 
that,  after  payment  of  my  debts,  my  speciBc  legacies,  and  my 
ftneral  charge:^,  and  the  expences  attending  the  probate  and  exe- 
cution of  this  my  wiH,  the  residuum  of  my  estate  doth  not  amount 
to  the  said  sum  of  twenty  thousand  pounds*  then  the  accflkint  so 
given  in  by  them,  or  tiie  servivors  or  survivor  of  them  (if  no  er- 
rors appear  therein)  shall  be  accepted  at  the  <aid  office  as  just  and 
r^ht ;  and  the  sum  therein  seated  to  be  the  jK.'siduum  of  my  estate 
shall  be  received  by  the  s^iid  chamber liiin  in  lieu  and.  full  satisiac- 
lion  of  and  for  the  staid  sum  o^twenty  thousand  pounds;  and  his 
receij^  sliall  be  a  good  and  su^.ient  dL^chf  rge  for  the  same  to  mj 
said  executors.  And  my  will  further  is,  that  my  said  executors, 
or  any  of  lhem»  shall  aot  be  sued  or  molested  by  any  person  or 
per^ns  whatsoever  touching  such  residue  of  my  estate,  unless  any 
error  shall  appear  in  tlieir  or  his  account  thereof,  which  error  they 
or  he  refuse  to  rectify. 

''  And  my  mind  and  will  also  is,  that  my  said  executors  shall 
not  be  answerable  one  for  the  other,  nor  fur  the  act,  deedi  or  re* 
ceipt  of  the  other.  And  whereas  it  may  happen  that  some  of  the 
debts  or  sums  of  money  due  and  owing  to  roe  upon  mortgages, 
bonds,  notes,  or  other  securities,  may  be  attended  with  hazard  or 
trouble  in  the  recovery  thereof;  I  do  therefore  hereby  authorise 
and  faHy  impower  my  executqr<,  the  survivors  or  survivor  of 
them^  to  «ompoutid  ao/auch  debts  or  sums  in  such  maimer  at  tbef 

or 
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or  he,  in  their  or  his  discretion,  shall  think  fif.  And  I  do  hereby 
win  and  direct,  thai  whilst  William  Sym's  (one  of  my  executors) 
shall  be  indebted  to  my  estate  in  such  a  sum  as  the  interest  thereof* 
at  four  per  cent,  "per  annum;  shall  amount*  to  fifty  pounds,  that  he, 
the  said  Wilh'am  Syms,  do  pay  the  two  annuities  of  thirty  pounds 
and  tWenty  pounds  a  year  to  Hichard  Wtiktns  and  Durance  Hail, 
in  the  manner  as  in  this  my  will  before  dirteted.  And  when  hte,  • 
the  said  William  Syms,  shall  have  paid  in  whal  he  may  be  in* 
debted  to  my  e<tate,  or  so  much*  thereof,  as  that  the  interest  of  the 
remainder  shall  not' amount  to  the  -said  5um  of  <fif^y  pounds/  then 
jriy  mind  and  WiH  expressly  is/'and'I  hereby  ordck-  and  diredi  that 
the  said  annuHie^s  of  thirty^oiind^  a'year  to  Richard  Wilkins,  and 
twenty  pound«'4i  year  to  Durai^ce  Hall,  bfe  punctually  paid  ac* 
cording  to  the  directions  before  given  in 'this  my  will,  out  of  the 
interest  arising  from  the  money  beqeeathed  by  me  in  trust  to  be 
paid  to  the  chamberlain  of  London,'  to  be  lent  to  young  men/' 

In  Hatton  Street,  is  one  of  the  public  ofEces  for  con- 
ducting the  business  of  the  police  in  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex ;  and  at  the  north-west  end  Is  a  turner's  shop,  which 
has  been  in  the  same  occupation  upw^rcl^  of  ope  hundr^ 
years. 

Passing  Christopher  Streets  s«  cgUod  /rom  Sir  Chris^ 
topher  Hatton,  in  which  is  ft  very  antient  inn,  the  sign  of 
the  Black  Bull ;  we  arrive  at  Leather ^  or  Either  Lane^ 
implying  5/0M,  and  fifth ^  which  denomination  at  the  south 
end  it  still  is  intitlcd  to;  thence  proceeding  to  Z?ywor/wiirf 
Streeiy  in  which  are  the  extensivf  premises  qf  Meux's 
Brkwery. 

"  Tl>e  sip^ht  of  a  great  London  brewbouse,**  says  Mr. 
Pennant,  **  exhibits  a  magnificence  unspeakable.  The  ves- 
sels evince  the  extent  of  the  trade.  Mr.  Meux  can  shew 
twentyrfour  tons,  containing  in  all,  thirty-five  thousand 
barrels;  one  alone  holds  four  thousand  five  hundred  barrels 
of  vyholesome  liquor,  which  enables  the  London  portey 
drinkers  to  undergo  tasks  tiiat  ten  gin  drinkers  wo^ld  sink 
under.  In  the  present  year  (1795)  he  has  built  a  vessel  sixty 
feot  ii^  diameter,  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  feet  in  cir* 
cumfcrence,  and  twenty-thre^  feet  in  height.  It  cost  5000/« 
in  building;  and  contains  from >  ten , thousand  to  twdvia 
3  .  thousand 


tiioasaiid  batreis  of  beer,  valued  at  20,000&  A  dinner  was 
given  to  two  hundred  people  at  the  bottom,  and  two  hun« 
dred. more  joined  the  company  to  drink  success  to:tbe  yat ! 

**  Tbey  have  one  vat  that  holds  twenty  tbousfind  barrels 
of  porter,  cost  10,0002.  in  building,  and  when  full  of  beer 
if  worth  '40,000/.';  is  seventy  feet  in  diameter;  tliirty  feet 
deep :  the  circumference  I  could  not  measure.  Many  ojf  thft 
hoops  weigh  three  ton,  and  cost  300/.  each.**  (Another  has 
latply  been  built  of  the  same  size).  M  There  is  one  that 
holds  ten  thousand  barrels,  one.  five  thousand,  and  about 
forty  that  hold  from  five  thousand  to  two  thousand,  con- 
taining in  tbe^  whole  one  hundred  thousand."  The  wonderful 
additions  which  have  lately  been  made  to. these  premises, 
have  made  it  one  of  the  largest  concerns  in  the  world. 

This  was  the  very  extent  of  London  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth.  All  the  east  side  of  Gray*s  Inn  Lane  were  fields, 
except  a  row  of  houses,  extending  to  a  road,  from  "  the 
road  to  Oxford"  and  Clerkenwell;  these  might  have- been 
the  twelve  shops  fduodecim  shoppis)  mentioned  in  the  es- 
cheat, 17  Kdward  11.  respecting  the  possessions  of  John  Ic 
Grey,  deceased. 

Theobalds  Road,  and  Kino's  Road,  were  so  deno- 
minated, because  they  were  the  ways  through  whiob  James  L 
usually  passed  when  he  came  to  town  firom  his  palace  of 
Theobalds,  in  Herts. 

Gkav's  Inn  Lane,  is  very  long  and  very.dirty,  and  runs 
into  the  road  to  Hampstead;.the  western  side  is  occupied  by 
the  buildings  of  Gray's  Inn,  and  a  few  poor  houses  towards 
Hoi  born ;  the  east  side  consists  of  irregular  and  old  built 
houses,  alleys,  and  streets. 

.  Within  a  few  doors  of  Liquorpond  Street,  is  an  antient 
structure  of  grotesque  appearance,  of  .the  architecture  of 
quefen  Elizabeth's  reign,  supposed  to  have  been  the  resi- 
dence of  lady  Andrenreej;  ^  appears  by  the  following  ex- 
tract  from  the  register  of  St.  Andrew's:  ^^  In  1645,  Frances 
Andre wes,  daughter  of  the  lady  Andrews,  died  in  the  house 
the  further  cud  of  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  April," 
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I^i>]m»oaf.  Lai^,  Iftf  nbftiing'  to  tedotniit^d  it,  ^i^oefie 
tint  it  retahlif  th^  nanto  dT  the  antient  mandl-  of  Piiftpool^ 
beiociging  to  the  loUdsGi^y,  of  Wilton ;  and  gives  title  la 
Me  of  the  prebends  iw  St.  PaulV  oaChedral.  If  will  be  Air- 
ther  mentioned  under  Gray's  Inn. 

Baldwim'9  Gaudeks,  a  street  so  called  from,  buildinga 
elected  by  a  gardener  to  queen  lili^abetb.  A  largfl  stone, 
on  which  is  cut  th&t  quec^n's  arms,  againA  a  pawnbrdker^s 
diop,  in  the  street,  r(^cords  the  circumstance. 

Below  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  in  Holborn,  is  Brooke  SfnEET, 
leading  to  Brookt^^  9fa)'kei\  Beauchaynp  Street^  Dorr ing^ 
fofi  StretVj  and  Grcville  Street,^  aii  named  from  titles  of  the 
lords  Brooke,  earis  of  Brooke  and  Warwick,  &c.  At  tboL 
corner  of  Brooke  Street',  is  the  extensive  iron  grsteand  fur- 
niture manufiaKsrqry  of  James  Oldham  Oldham^  Esq.  built 
on  the  site  of  Brooke  House,  a  mansion  belonging  to  that 
Bioble  family* 

FvLK  Gretile,  son  of  Sir  Fulk  Grevile,  by  Anne, 
daaghter  of  Ralph  Ne\rile,  earl  of  Westmoreland,  be- 
longed to  the  court  of  queen  Elizabeth  many  years,  and 
iras  continued  in  the  same  station  by  James  I.  by  whom  he 
was  made  knight'  Of  the  Bath,  at  his  coronation.  In  tlie 
second  year  of  the  same  reign  he  obtained  a  grant  of  the 
ruinous  castle  at'Warwick,  vith  ail  the  grounds  belonging 
to  the  domain.  He  restored  and  beautified  the  castle  l>y  a 
substantial  repair.  Afterwards,  in  the  year  1<>15,  he  was 
constituted  under  treasurerand  chancellor  of  tlie  Exchequer, 
sqppbinted  one  of  the  privy  council;  and  for  his  faithful 
services  in  those  employments,  advanced  to  the  dignity  of 
'  lord  Brooke,  of  Beauchamp's  Court,  in  tlie  county  of 
Warwick.  He  surrendered  the  chancellorship  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  was  admitted  one  of  the  noblemen  of  the 
king's  bedchamber. 

A  domestic,  named  Haywoo^^  had  spent  this  greatest 
purt  of  hb  life  in  his  lordship's  service,  and  conceivii^  that 
lie  had  not  been  sufficiently  rewarded^  be  remonArated  to 
his  lord^  who  resenting  his  behaviour,  the  unnatuial  wretch 
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Mddrinly  phi^eA  hm  swohl  iDto  Us  lliastef V  baek  $t  fihwktf 
IliiiM,  of  whiob  bk  lofdahip  died  on  tte  ^Olh)  <tf  8^ 
tember,  1628,  at  the  age  of  swenliy-four.  The  eiseerabto 
■sBasBlDy  teitified  at  the  botrid  doed,  added  U>  hk  guilt  tb^ 
trime  <tf  iuicidei  by  Jfalllilg  on  his  own  sword, la  an  iid^ 
joining  a|>art«ieDt. 

Lord  Brooke  was  buried  at  Warwick,  where  the  foUewkig 
inscription  is  placed  round  his  tomb : 

^  FuHc  Orevile,— Servant  to  i^ueen  Blitabelh>--^Cenil«ellUr  til 
ICbg  )ames,^aad  Friend  to  Sir  Philip  Sidiie)r/' 

Near  this  place  was  the  mansion  of  the  fethily  ^of  Bour- 
chier,  earls  of  Bath,  afterwards  called  Bath  Place. 

FuamvAL's  Inw.  The  noble  family  of  Pumival,  cani€ 
from  Normandy  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I. ;  Ocrard  de  Fur- 
nival  accompanied  that  ihonarch  to  the  Crusade,  anrf  waA 
present  at  the  siege  of  Acfe,  His  grandsoti  Oeratd,  died 
Sit  Jerusalem,  in  1219.  Thomas,  his  son,  was  kilfed  by  the 
Saracens.  Another  Thomas  accompanied  Edward  1  iti  th^ 
wars  in  Scotland^  His  son  Thomas,  was  with  his  fkther  in 
all  his  martial  achievements;  and  his  son^  allsb  named 
Thomas,  bore  a  considerable  share  of  glory  at  the  taking  of 
Caen,  in  Nornhandy,  at  the  battle  of  Cressy,  and  iu  th* 
wars  of  Scotland,  during  the  reign  of  Edward  Ul.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  William,  whose  daughter  J'ond^ 
baring  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV,  married  Thbmas  Neviff^ 
younger  brother  to  Ralph,  eart  of  Westmoreland,  the  in-k 
heritance  of  this  inn  came  to  him ;  and  by  Maud,  their  sole 
daughter  and  heiress,  it  descended,  by  itiarriage,  to  John 
Talbot,  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  in  which  family  it  cotltiaawl 
till  the  reigti  of  Edward  VI.  when  Francis,  earl  of  Shrews^ 
bury,  in  consideration  of  120/.  sold  the  premises  to  £d* 
Ward  Griffin,  Esq.  solicitor  general,  William  Rpper^,  and 
Richard  Haydone,  Esqts,  and  their  hciH,  to  the  use  of  the^ 
society  of  Lincoln's  Inn:  which  sum  of  120/.  (the  porcbacse 
money)  was  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  that  society.  The 
principal  and  feHows  of  Farnivars  Inn,  to  whom  a  lease  was 
ganted  by  the  society  of  Liticoln's  Inn,  were  to  pay  yearlf 
V/.  6^.  4d.  as  appeani  \tf  the  a(H:ounts  of  that  ^se. 
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^  Thti  inn  oc<^pies  a  very  considerable  plot  of  ^rouhd,  ftnd 
»  divtdedinto  two  squares,  or  courts ;  but  the  buildings  are 
ma  fttate  of  decay,  and  much  neglected. 

Tlie  front  next  the  street,  is  a  very  fine  specimen  of  brick 
woric,  adorned  with  pilasters,  mouldings^  and  aik  handsome 
arched  gateway ;  and  appears  to  be  of  the  architecture  pre- 
taletit  in  tlie  reign  of  Charles  II. 

The  Hall  is  a  low,:  plaki  brick  buildiiTg,  with  a  small 
turret,  and  two  large  projecting  windows  at  the  west  end. 
The  interior  is  antient,  the  roof  is  of  timber,  arched  and 
divided  into  pannels  by  ribs  springing  from  the  sides.  Its 
dimensions  are  forty  fpet  by  twenty-four.  In  the  windows 
^  a  few  armorial  bearings,  and  in  the  room  are  the  por- 
traits of  lord  Raymond,  and  Sir  Thomas  Peogeliy. 

This  $ocicty  is  governed  by  a  prii^ipal,  and  twelve  ao. 
lients ;  and  the  members  of  the  house,  according  to  the  old 
coQBtitutions,  were  to  be  in  commons  a  fortnight  in  every 
ten,  or  pay  two  shillings jt?er  week,  if  absent. 

Nothing  particular  occurs  in  this  part  of  the  route,  till 
wc  arrive  at 

ELY  PLACE. 

Tfiis  street  of  elegant  houses^  occupies  the  site  of  the 
antient  palace  of  the  bishops  of  Ely;  which,  formerly 
called  Ely's  Inn, ,  Was  built  in  consequence  of  a  will,  n^ada 
by  bishop  John  de  Kirkeby,  who  died  in  the  year  1290,  and 
beqyeathed  to  his  successors  a  messuage  and  nine  cottages, 
situated  in  Holborn;  which  messuage  became  thenceforth 
the  capital  mansion  of  the  bishops  of  Ely.  Wilfiam  de  Luda, 
bis .  immexliate  successor,  purchased  several  houses,  and 
some  lands  adjoining,  and  at  his  death,  which  happened  in 
1298,.  left  them  to  the  bishops  of  t^iaC  see,  on  condition  that 
the.  person  succeeding  him  should,,  within  three  months  after 
bis  confirmation,  pay  to  his  executor  one  thousand  marks  ; 
he  also  gave  by  his  will  two  hundred  marks  to  purchase 
twenty  marks  a  year  for  the  maintenance  of  three  chaplains 
to  pray  for  his  souJ,  and  the  souls  of  the  future  bishops  of 
Ely  for  ever  in  theif-  chapel,  of  this  house;  he  jike.wise  left 
three  hoiises  itsfr  their  habitation.    The  gardens  of  tbis  housQ 
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were  afterwards  laid  outia  a  irery  extensive  matmeri  and  ao 
improved  that  the  productions  of  the  seasoQ  were  esteeiM^ 
^forwarder  here  than  in  any  other  plantation  about  London  ; 
a  proof  o^'  this  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  best  historians,  aa  it 
gave  occasion  to  the  cruel  duke  of  Gloucester,  afterwanb 
Ricfaard  III.  to  cloak  his  design    upon  the  life  of  lord 
Hastings.     At  a  privy  council,  summoned  in  die  Tower  the 
I3th  of  June,  1483,  the  duke  seemed  to  indulge  himself  in 
Auoiliar  conversation  with  the  counsellor^  before  they  should 
enter  upon  business ;  and,  having  paid  some^omfiliments  to 
Morton,  bishop  of  Ely,  on  the  good  and  early  strawberriti 
which  he  raised  in  his  garden  at  Hoi  born,  he  begged  the 
favour  of  having  a  dish  of  them,  which  that  prelate  imme- 
diately  dispatched  a  iservant  to  bring  him ;  the  Protector 
.then  left  the  council,  as  if  called  away  by  some  other  busi* 
ness,  but  soon  after  returned,   and,   under  pretence  that 
Hastings  had  plotted  against  his  life,  called  in  his  guards, 
who  seized  the  unfortunate  nobleman,  and  immediately ^fter 
'beheaded  him  on  a  log  of  timber,  which  lay  in.  the. court  of 
the  Tower.     The  estate  of   Ely  House    was    afterwards 
greatly  increased  by  different  purchases,  so  much,  that,  in  ' 
tbe  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  the  whole, 'consisting  of  build- 
ings, gardens,    pastures,   and  inclosures,   contained  above 
twenty  (Maitland  says  forty)  acres  of  land  inclosed  within  a 
wall.     Bishop  Richard  Cox,  at  the  pressing  instances  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  leased  the  Western  part  of  the  house,  and 
all  the  great  garden  and  closes  thereunto  belonging,  at  • 
very  small  rent,   to  Christopher  Hatton,    Esq.  afterwards 
high  chancellor    of  .England,    for   the    X&rm   of   twenty* 
one  years.    Hatton,  being  in  possession,  laid  out  a  coq* 
siderable  sum  of  money  in  planting,  building,  and  other 
improvepients,  and  made  this  a  pretence  for  moving  tb^ 
queen  to  oblige  the  bishop  to  alienate  it  to  him. 

After  the  revolution,  a  suit  was  instituted  in  Chancery 
against  tbe  then  lord  Hatton,  who  availed  himself  of  his.pti* 
vilege  in  parliament,  to  avoid  answering  the  bill.  By  tbii^ 
and  other  incidental  delays,  the  sait  was  protracted  tilj  tbb 
iime  of  bishop  Patrick,  who  thought  fit  to  put  au  luid  to  it, 
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hdrnttn^Am  yam  16t9l  and  1701,  bj  accepting^  me  handrad 
ifmm^  a  ycari  to  bo  settled  on  bit  aee. 

Plurt  of  tbia  rtofy  is  di€ereiitiy  told  by  Maitland»  who 
aajra,  od  bishop  Cox's  refusal^  tbe  a|Kiir  was  deferred  till  hk 
rdoatb;  when,  tbe  temporalities  deydtringf  to  tbe  ciavro, 
JEUsabetb  granted  the  said  afMirtmeDta  and  gardens  fo  Sir 
.Cbristbpber  Hstton,  aqd  bis  beics  for  ev^er. 

The  cntranee  to  this  bpuse  W4s  on  the  nortb  side  of 
^olbem,  almost  opposite  to  St;  Andrew's  cbqrch,  tbroofh 
^  large  gateway,  of  porter's  lodge,  bsto  a  small  paved  oomrt. 
On  die  right  hand  were  some  aAoes,  supported  by  a  c^ 
joiiade ;  an  ^  on  the  left  a  smaJi  garden,  separated  froui  the 
eourt  by  a  brick  wall,  Oil  the  front  ^ppear^  the  venccahle 
dd  haU,  originally  built  with  stone  \  its  roof  was  covered 
^mh  lead.  Adjoining  to  the  west  end  were  the  chief  lodgieg 
grooms  and  other  apartmciHs. 

The  inside  of  this  wall  was  about  thirty  (wt  higb»  thirty- 
tw|»  broad,  and  seventy-two  long.  Tbe  timber  of  the  ronf 
formed  a  d^mi  dodepagon.  |t  nss  lighted  by  six  Gotlne 
windows ;  feiir  on  the  south,  and  two  on  the  north  sidw. 
The  floor  was  paved  with  tiles.  At  the  lower  end  was  an 
'#ake&  screen,  and  near  the  upper  end  there  was  an  ascent 
of  one  step  for  the  h^h  table,  acccnding  to  tbe  old  Engfiali 
fjybion. 

Tatbe  iy)rth-west  of  thc^  hall  was  a  quadrangnlar  doiat^; 
jta  south  side  measuring  mnely*five,  and  its  infest  seventy- 
4biieefiset       , 

.  In  tbe  centre  was  a  small  garden.  The  east  side  was  con- 
^VMcd  into  a  sort  of  lufnber  rpom,  or  cellar.  Over  the 
^0leisttrs  were  lodging  rooms  and  galleries,  where  were  sou 
«(mI  antient  windows ;  but  not  above  two  small  pieces  of 
iplttnted  fh^y  ^^^  litoae  neither t)eautiful  nor  earious. 

Here  wasairencrablehall,  sevemy-fqur  feet  long,  with  six 
pcvgt  painted  windows,  the  furniture  suited  to  thobo^t^dity 
#f  the  ^mes.  Thia  structure  was  substantially  repaired,  and 
aiostly  rebuilt  by  Thomas  Fitzalan,  alias  Arundel,  ^shf^o^ 
piy^  ail<|  afterwards  ^chbtsbop  qf  Can^erl^ury, 


T.  U  ^M^aceweseieremlgitatafedaeiaiMfisMlt.  Tim 
Arst  was  in  the  j«ar  1464,  hdd  by  the  setjeaafei  at  hw^  oa 
uking  their  coifs.  To  this  feast,  according  to  inTkalioVy 
^nie  Sir  Matthew  Philip,  lord  mayor  of  Lpikk>»,  witbtba 
aldermen,  sherifls,  aod  commons  of  various  trades*  f^  Bn^** 
•ayt  St6vr,  *^  when  the  mayor  look^  to  keep  die  slita  in 
the  hail,  as  U  had  been  used  in  ailpluces  mikm  the  cH^  mni 
Uberttta,  out  of  the  kipg's  presence,  the  iord  Grey,  of 
llui^en,  theiv  lord  treasurer  of  England,  qnkaowo  to  the 
Serjeants,  and  against  their  wills,  as  they  said,  was  linl 
placed:  \rliereupan  the  psajpor,  aldermen,  and  eooimotiSy 
departed  home,  and  the  mayor  made  the  ald^men  diot 
^ith  him :  howevor,  he  and  att  the  oitiaens  were  wonder* 
folly  displeased  that  be  was  so  dealt  with ;  and  the  new  ier« 
jeants,  and  others,  were  very  sQsry  thareforp,  and  had  ra« 
ther  than  mueh  good,  as  they  said,  it  had  not  happened.^ 

Another  feast  was  likewise  kept  here,  in  theyinr  15S1 ; 
but  that  of  the  greatest  magnificence,  was  hdd  by  the  sfMne 
Serjeants  on  Friday  the  lOtli  of  November,  which  continued 
till  the  following  Tuesday,  On  Monday  king  Henrj,  and 
^ueeu  Catharine  of  Arragon,  dined  there  in  separate  cham- 
bers ;  and  the  foreign  ambassadors  occupied  a  tbird  apart* 
ment. 

In  the  great  hall,  Sir  Nicholas  Lambard,  mayor  6f  Lon- 
don, the  judges,  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  slider* 
ipen^  presided  at  the  king's  table.  On  the  south  side  sat 
tbe  master  of  the  rolls,  the  masters  in  chancery,  and  ^'  woiu 
sbipfur  pikizens. ,  The  north  side  of  the  hall  was  occupie4 
by  aldcrqien  appointed  to  sit  it  the  bead,  the  rest  filled  by 
ri»pectable  merchants. 

lathe  cloistery,  fchapel,  and  gallery,  were  placed  knigbtSy 
and  geniJcmen  of  lesser  degree.  The  crafts  of  London  weca 
in  tb^  other  h^ls;  vrhilst  the  serjeants  and  their  ladies,  war^ 
iu  «:han»bers  appointed  for  their  reception. 

The  quantity  of  proiqsion  on  this  occasion  resembled  that 
for  a  corooaticm  feast ;  the  following  partfculars  will  suffi-v 
|;itunly  display  the  great  extent  qf  prepar^ion,  and  tb^ 
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"ironderfiil  scarcity  of  mmey  in  thoat  days,  compared  tm 
those  ia  the  present^  by  the  prices  of  some  of  tbe 
Tiands: 

*^  Brought  to  tlie  slaughter-house  tweoty-four 
beere^y  each  ... 

One  carcase  of  an  oxe  from  tbe  shambles 

One  hundred  fat  muttons,  each* 

Fifty.one  great  veales,  at  -  - 

^birty.four  porkes,  at 
'    Ninety-one  pigSy  at      - 

Capons  of  Greece,  of  one  poulter  (for  he  had 
three)  ten  dozens,  at  (a  piece) 

Capons  of  Kent,  nine  dozen  and  six,  at 

Cocks  of  grose,  seaven  dozen  and  hine,  at 

Capons  course  xix  dozen,  at  a  piece 

Tat  cocks,  seven  dozen  and  nine,  at 

Pullets,  the  best,  2id.  each.     Other  pullets 

Pigeons  thirty  seven  dozen,  each  dozen 

Swans  xiii  dozen.  , 

Larkestbree  hundred  and  forty  dozen,  each  dozen  0    0    5 

At  Ihb  feast  Edward  NevUly  was  steward  ;  Thomas  Rai^ 
diffe^  comptroller;  and  Thomas  JVildoUj  clerk  of  the 
kitchen. 

It  was  in  this  palace  that  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lan*- 
easter,  lived  after  liis  palace  of  the  Savoy  was  burnt  by  Wat 
Tyler  and  his  rebels;  and  here  he  died  in  1399. 

The  buildings  of  Ely  house  had  undergone  many  al- 
terations and  additions,  as  appeared  both  by  the  different 
styles  of  architecture,  and  the  various  materials  with  which 
they  were  patched.  By  whom  these  were  done  is  no  where 
mentioned,  except  in  the  life  of  bishop  Launcelot  Andrews 
(In  Bentham*s  History  of  Ely)  where  it  is  said  that  that  bishop 
laid  out  two  thousand  pounds  in  the  repair  of  Ely  House, 
Hqlborn,  Ely  palace,  Downham  Hall,  and  Wisbeach  castle, 
*rai5  was  betweeif  the  years  1609  and  1619. 

At  length,  this  house,  after  remaining  in  the  see  of  Ely 

near  four  hundred  and  eighty-six  years  (during  which  time 

there  w6re  forty. one  bishops,  six  of  whom  died  therein) 
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being  niucb  dedayed  by  time,  and  on  a  surrey  deemed  in-* 
caplible  of  further  repair,  and  tbe  lords  of  the  Treasury 
judging  it  a  proper  place  for  the  erection  of  several  publtd' 
offices,  an  act  of  parliament  was  procured,  enabling  the 
bishops  to  depose  of  it,  under  the  following  conditions. 
This  act  received  the  royal  assent  in  June  17*72. 

The  house,  together  with  all  its  appurtenances,*  to  be 
conveyed  and  annexed ,  to  the  imperial  crown^  of  this  king* 
dom,  reserving  the  right  of  Anthony,  earl  of  Shaftsbory  to 
the  antient  walls  and  fences  circumscribing  the  tenements 
held  by  him  by  lease  from  the  late  bishop. 

Six  thousand  five  hundred  pounds,  by  way  of  comperj- 
.  sation,  to  be  paid  into  the  Bank  in  tbe  names  of  the  fol- 
lowing trustees,  or  the  survivors  or  survivor  'of  them : 
namely,  Edmund,  lord  bishop  of  Ely;  Owen  Salisbury^ 
Brereton  and  Thomas  Hunt,  Esqrs.  Also  a  clear  annuity 
of  two  hundred  pounds,  to  be  settled  on  the  bishop  and  his 
successors  for  ever ;  payable  half  yearly  by  the  receivers 
general  of  the  offices  to  be  erected  on  tlie  premises ;  and 
in  the  mean  time  by  the  receiver  general  of  the  duty 
upon  salt. 

Out  of  tbe  SIX  thousand  five  hundred  pounds,  five  thon^ 
sand  six  hundred  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  Cla* 
rendon,  or  Albemarle  House,  in  Dover  Street,  Piccadilly ; 
with  divers  other  messuages  and  gardens,  to  be  settled  oa 
the'see  of  Ely,  subject  to  a  reserved  rent  of  eighteen  pounds 
per  atmum.  ^ 

The  remainder^  as  also  three  thousand  pounds  due  from 
'^he  representatives  of  the  late  bishop,  for  dilapidations,  to 
he  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  trustees,  for  the^  purpose  of 
erecting  a  new  mansion  house,  for  the  bishops  of  Ely,  on 
"the  site  of  Aibeniarle  House,  according  to  a  plan  to  be  ap«. 
proved  of  by  his  grace  the  archbishop  of  Canterbory,  tbe 
lord  chancellor,  and  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
This  bouse  to  be  call^  Ely  House.  Here,  when  finished,* 
the  bishop  to  exercise  his  appellate  jurisdiction,  as  visitor 
of  the  university- of  Cambridge;  s^nd  hither  are  transferred 
the  payments  of  the  reserved  rents  belonging  to  this  set^ 
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dkectfBd  to  be  paid  at  Ely  House.  Wbiltt  ti»  liMae  m 
JviiikUtigi  bciiiiiicss  to  be  tntnsacted  at  any  place  trkhm 
the  ekieft  oi  Londoti  or  We6tmioster»  that  the  bishop  shall 
appoint. 

The  e{i}$copaI  hous^  to  be  pifovided  with  prdper  fixtures  f 
such  fixtures  to  be  scheduled,  and>to  accompany  and  go 
abing  wkb  the  said  houa^  and  building,  ss^  and  in  the  na-* 
ture  of,  hehr  looms.  The  schedule  cbei^f  to  be  inroDed  iit 
the  efnirt  of  Chancery,  within  six  months  after  the  house  ia 
finished  and  rendered  fit  for  habitation. 

The  antient  chapel,  is  dedicated  to  St,Eihelrtda^  to  whom 
also  the  cathedra)  of  Ely  is  dedicated. 

The  exact  time  it  was  built  is  not  known ;  it  stood  ad^ 
joiniiig  to  the  north  side  of  the  cloister,  in  a  field,  /contain^ 
leg  an  aore  of  ground*  This  field  was  planted  with  trees^ 
and  surrounded  by  a  wall.  It  was  in  length  ninety-one,  aud 
bi«eadtli  tbitty*nine  feet ;  having  at  each  angle  an  octagQnal 
bmtTcss  or  turret,  crowned  with  a  conical  cap  or  pinnacle. 
The  east  window  nas  large  and  handsome;  on  each  side  of 
it,  as  we)]  as  of  those  on  the  north  froot,  were  nicbe^i  with 
|>edestals  for  statues.  The  ornaments  seem  to  have  been 
carefully  finished*  / 

^  The  floor  was  about  ten  or  kwelve  feet  above  the  levd  of 
th&  ground,  and  was  supported  by  eight  strong  cbesout 
(lasts,  running  from  cast  ta^west,  under  the  centre  of  the 
fauilding.  This  formed  a  souterrein  or  crypt,  the  siae  of 
tbe'cl^ge],  having  six  windows  on  the  north,  answering  tq 
aswafiy  niches  on  >  the  south  side.  The  entranee  into  this 
place  was  through  a  small  Gothic  arch  under  the  east  win* 
dew  \  but  the  whole  building  being  greatly  defaced  by 
iiui^  and  weather,  was  in  a  great  degree  restored  by  tbe 
Jate  proprietor,  and  serves  as  the  present  place  of  worship  ; 
it  is  a  plain  structure.  At  the  west  end  is  a  fine  organ,  built 
l>y  £Uht. 

The  site  of  the  antient  palace,  tvitb  tbe  nwrterials^  weiae 
purchased  by  Charles  Cole,  Esq.  an  eminent  architect^  and 
.one  of  the  deputy  surveyors  of  thecrowa.  He  built  Ely 
t^jrcp,  of  which  be  was  propri^or,  till  he  died  in  1S03. 
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C0NDO)fi  « 

'  W^  iiVe  Compelled  to  revert  t<>  what  we  baVe  zlateoAyiA- 
Inarked  respecting  Ely  Placib  having  been  siatett  as  out  of 
the  jiirMdiction  of  the  m&gikracy  df  the  iclity  df  Lnidoii*'^ 
and  urge  as  an  additional  argument  in  favour  of  Ae  cMji» 
the  foHowing  extract  from  BurrCs  Ecderiastical  Law  f  •' 

'*^  Antiently,  the  greatest  part  of  the  bisho]Mrics  in  fib^ 

famd,  had  Mats  (olr,  as  they  were  <^omiiion^y  called,  ploeef^ 

in  or  aearXondon^  in  which  they  were  resident  doriilg  their 

.attendance  on  parliaroejity  onthecourt,  or  their  own  proper 

ocoastons;  ahd  during  those  attendaoees^  they  migfakfl^Bel|f 

eaerctse  jurisdiction  iii  their  respective  ptuces^  as  ia  tbeir 

own  proper  dioceses ;  and  this  is  referred  to  in  the  statete 

of  ^he  33  if. y III.  c.M.  for  dissevering  the  Inshoprie  of 

Chester  (torn  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury^  to  wfaidk 

thiere  is  this  claiise,  <  saving  to  the  bishop  of  Chester  and  hia 

liUccessorsy   that  bis  bouse  at  Weston,   being  wslhia  the* 

diooese  of  Coventry  and  Litchfield,  shall  be  acconiMed  and 

takea  to  be  of  his  diocese,  and  that  he  being  resideist  iit 

the  same,  shall  be  taken  and  accounted  as  resident  in  bis 

own  di«eese ;  and  feor  the  time  of  his  abode  there  shall  ba^ 

jurisdiction  in  the  same,  likewi^  as  ail  otbar  bishops  fame 

in  the  houses  belonging  to  their  sees  in  any  Other  bishopric 

vrithia  (his  reahn  for  the  time  of 'their  abode  in  the  saoMw' 

^*  Bot  nmv/'  continues  Dr.  Burn,  '*  most  c^  tfaoaa 
bouses  are  either  exchanged,  vtr  (being  built  into  priMis 
^ascs)  are  held  in  lease  of  the  bislKjprics  to  whioh  tliqr 
•liMelonged;  and  no  houses,  now  remaining,  coinfe  under  thfs 
cireutB^taaoe  here  mentioned  (of  being  a  place  of  resaddnce 
in  another  diocese)  but  Lambetb  House,  and  Croydon^  b<^ 
loDgiag  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  Winchester  FhMt 
tiow removed  from  Sotithwark  to  Chelsea;  atid  fily.HMsa^ 
in  Hoibom." 

The  facts  from  the  above  premises,  ai^d  those  bafena^aaa*! 
tinMied,  sfre  therefore  plainly  deduced.  ■      ~ 

*^  The  reason  for  the  fdlow&nce  of  jiririsdictiM  to  IbishopH 
Ib  tbehr  own  houses,  though  in  difibreolt  diocese,  phmiljr 
npytmrs  as  means  to  prevtiit  vexati^Ds  from  i^e  sapsiiaaa  ii 
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tiiose  sees  in  which  they  resided ;  bal  had  no  reference  ta 
eiTil  jurisdiction :  for  if  it  had,  the  whole  of  Ely  Pbce 
ought  to  belong  to  the  diocese  of  Ely,  where  the  bishop  i« 
opt  only  diocesan,  but  justice  of  peace. 

"  Now  if  it  required  an  act  of  parliament,  27  Hen,  VHI. 
€.  35.  to  constitute  the  bishop  of  Ely  a  justice  of  peace  in 
his  own  bishopric ;  where  is  the  act  of  parliament  which  in- 
▼ests  hina  with  such  authority  in  the  city  of  London,  of 
which  Ely  Place  always  did,  and  still  does  constitute,  a 
part?  Allowiirg  this  also;  every  doubt  must  beset  aside, 
when  it  is  considered,  that  ttie  moment  the  bishop  alienated 
his  estate  to  the  crown,  he  alienared  his  right  with  it,  and 
carried  his  extra-ciinc  presumption  with  him  to  Dover 
Street,  where,  according  to  the  same  extravagant  opinions, 
it  is  equally  as  unsafe  for  the  high  steward  and  high  con- 
stable of  Westminster  to  it»sue  processes  at  present,  as  it 
was  formerly  in  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  to  do  the  same 
in  Ely  Place.  We  therefore  must  insist,  sanctioned  as  we 
are  by  the  ppihions  of  such  great  men  as  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon,  lord  kec|ifer;  Sir  Robert  Catlyne,  lord  chief  justice 
of  England;  Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer; and  Sir  James  Dyer,  lord  chief  justice  of  the 
court  of  Common  Picas;  the  greatest  judges  of  law  and 
equity  of  their  time,  "  That  the  tenements,  called  Ely 
Rents,    in  Holborriy    wetie,    and  are  within  the   li- 

BERiTIES,    FRANCHISES,   AND  JURISDICTION  OF   THE    CITY  OF 

London  ;  and  that  the  said  mayor  and  commonalty  of  the 
citi/ o/ London,  anrf  their  successors,  should  from  thence- 
forth  PEACEABLtY,  and  quietly  have^  use,  ^\?oyy  and  ex- 
ercise^ within  the  said  tenements,  all  and  every 
«ucH  liberties,   customs,  and  jurisdictions,  as  they 

M,^Y  use  within  any  OTHER  PLACE  WITHIN   THE  LIBERTY 
AND  FREEDOM  OF  LoNDON." 

Below  Ely  Place  stood  Scroope's  Inn.  *•  This  house,'*  says 
8tow,  ^^  was  sometime  letten  out  to  Serjeants  at  the  fawe,'  as 
appeareth,  and  was  found  by  inquisition  taken  in  the 
Guildball  of  London^  before  William  Purchace^  maior  and 
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«Bc]^or  for  king  Henry  thie  Seventh,  in  the  fourteenth  of 
his  reigne,  after  the  death  of  John  lord  Scroope ;  that  he 
died,   seized«  in  his  demesne  of  fee,  by  the  feofment  of 
Guy  Fairfax,  knight,  one  of  the  king's  justices,  made  in 
the  ninth  of  die  same  king  unto  an  esquire,  the  sayde  Jo)^n 
Scroope,   knight,    lord   Scroope    of   Bolton,    and    Robert 
Wingfield,  of  one  house  or  tenement  lately  called  Serjeantt 
Inn,    situat«(  against  the  church  of  St.  Andrew,   in   Old- 
bourne,  in  the  citie  of  London,  with  two  gardens  and  two  . 
messuages  to  the  same  tenement  belonging,  in  the  said  city^ 
to  hold  in  burgage,  Talubd  by  the  yeere  in  all  reprizes  ten  > 
shillings  '*     This  place  still  retains  the  name  of  Scroope's 
Court;    and  was  in   1616,  the  residence  of   Sir  George 
Spelling,  Sir  Henry  Coulte,  &c. 
.    Loiyer  down  was  antiently  Gold  Lan£. 

John  Gerard,  the  most  celebrated  of  our  antient  bo- 
tanists, bad  his  garden  in  Holborn.  He  was  a  surgeon,  and 
nSany  years  retained  as  chief  gardener  to  lord  Durleiglu 
Upon  his  death,  Gerard  found  patrons  in  Sir  Waller  Ra- 
leigh, lord  Edward  Zouch,  lord  Hunsdon>  &c.  '  In  1597,  he 
pnblislicd  his  **  Herbal,'^  a  book  still  in  great  esteem. 
ThoTnas  Johnson* f  an  apothecary,  published  an  improved 
edition  of  Gerard's  book.  "  The  descriptions  in'  this 
Herbal,'*  says  Granger,  ^'  are  plain  and  familiar ;  and  both 
these  authors  have  laboured  more  to  make  their  reader's  un* 
derstand  the  characters  of  the  plants,  than  to  give  them  to 
understand  that  they  knew  any  thing  of  Greek  and  Latin/^ 

Oldboume  was  an  antient  village,  built  upon  the  bank  of 
the  rivulet  or  bourne,  called  Oldbourne,  that  sprung  up 

*  Johnson,  for  hit  labours  in  this  work,  wu  honoured  with  tht  de* 
free  of  doctor  of  phytic,  by  the  university  of  Oxford ;  he  was  nlsorlitn* 
tenant  colonel  to  Sir  Marmaduke  Rawdon,  governor  of  Basing  House, 
in  the  tW\\  wars.  He  set  fire  to  the  Grange,  near  that  fortress,  which 
consisted  of  twenty  houses,  and  killed  and  burnt  about  three  hundx«4 
of  Sir  William  Waller's  men,  wounded  five  hundred  more,  and  took 
arms,  ammunition,  and  provision,  from  the  enemy.  He  died  in  Sep- 
timber  1644,  of  a  wound  which  he  receivdd  in  a  sally  from  the  gar*  ' 
rismi*     Grungerp 
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Beai.tKe  souih  end  of  Grajr's  Idq  L^De,  wad  tut  iD  adNw 
currf^t  ip  the  bridge  at  tb^  bottom  of  Holbouro  omt  Okl* 
llPUrw  Hilly  where  it  fell  into  tbe  river  of  Well$L, 

(iND    OF    TH^   F/L£V£1ITH   RoVTt. 
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From  the  north  End  of  Fe$ter  Lane^  down  HMovUf  1^ 
Shoe  Lane  and  Fleet  Street ;  Fttter  Lane  to  Holbom^  the 
Barrsy  Middle  Bow^  Chancerjf  Lane^  to  Fkei  Street^ 
and  Temple.  Bar, 

THE  only  notice  that  we  shall  take  of  Fetter  Lase,  at 
the  commencement  of  this  route,  i&»  that  on  the*  Sib 
of  July,  1643,  Nathnniel  Tompkins,  Esq.  was  executed 
opposite  the  end  of  the  lane  in  Holborm  He  had  been  on& 
Oi  the  party  who  adhered  to  the  parliaoaent,  whilst  its  mea- 
aures  were  consistent  and  moderate ;  but  on  finding  that  it 
pursued  a  plan  of  treason  and  rebellion^,  Messrs*  Tomp- 
kins, Chaloner,  Waller  the  ppet^  and  oth«r  gentlemeo  of 
consideration,  not  only  returned. to  their  allegiance;  bul 
forme^ssociations .  to  resist^  and,  if  ppssible,  to  overtiir4) 
the  pi^ailing  faction.  The  project  failed  ;  Mr.  Tompkina 
and  Mr.  Chaloner,  were,  executed  for.  the  alledged.  coo* 
spiracy ;  and  poor  Waller  was  compelled  to  live  on  a  par- 
don, .at  the  dear  purchase  of  10,000/. 

Barti<](t'9  Buildings,  at  this  period,  was  the  resi- 
dence of  respectable  families,  as  it  still  continues.  Here  is 
beld'tbeiDeetings  of  two  Societies,  who  ckim  particular 
attention; 

Ttie  btet  and  most  authentic  account  we  can  give  of  their 
inatitution,  is  from  their  own  documents,  published,  an*. 
nuftlly;. by.  these  it  appears,  <<tbat  about  .the  latter  end  of 
thjehyear  1698|  a  few  gentlemen  fonneil  theaMelret  into^ 
y^iliMtmy  Social  and'  with  utmnimity  and  ^eal  p^omotedl 
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tbe  1^1  and  practical  knowledge  of  true  religioHy  bjf  sllch 
pethods as  a)>peared  to  then^  be'riMMt'Coiidfltairb*  totilat 
end^  till  towards  the  conclasion  of  the  yea^r  1701  ;  wfaait;  at 
dieir  instance,  a  charter  was  obtain^  from  WJHiathHL 
whereby  all  the  then  subacriUng  mtmbeft  of  tbia  $bmtyp 
wiik-oriier  persons  of  distinction  in  church  and  stato,  wer« 
incorporated 9  for  the  better  carrying  on  that  branch  of  their 
^istgns  wMeh  related  uy  the  plantations^  colonies^  a!ntt  ftc- 
tnries  beyond  the  seas,  fatelohging  t6  tfae  Idngdemr  c|^ 
Bnghnd*.' 

«*  Bat  their  cfairter  being  Umited  txf  foteignfatts^  and 
the  business  of  thkt  corporation  being  hitbBrto  confined  to* 
the-  British  plantations  in  America,  most  of  thb  original 
inembers  of  the  voluntary  society  stHl  continued  to  carrjr, 
on,vin  that  capacity,  their  more  tfxtenrfve  designs  for  id- 
nincing  the  honour  of  God,*  and  the  good  of  itiankind,  by' 
promoting  Christian  knowledge,  both  at  home  atid  in  other 
.  pBLrVs  of  the  world,  by  the  best  inisthods  that  should  offtK 
They^are  therefore  a  society  distinct  from  that  corporation, 
and  are  known  by^  the  name  of  Tiifi  SociJETr  Fba  PiiQ-' 

MOTINC  CHRIST! AK  KnOWLEDOIT. 

^'  Their  principal  methods  wei^  thb  same  as  th^y  bad- 
been  before ;  to  erect  and'  promote  charifif  schools ;  to  dii« 
perse  both  at  home  and  abroad,  BfibldGr,  Pntyer  books,  anff' 
various  religions' tracts;   to  establish' '|¥of6it&nt*  missions* 
Jointly  with  the  king  of  Denmark,  in'  the'  £ast  ibdies,  amt" 
ill  other  parts  of  the  world ;  tc  employ  the  poor  and  their 
families,  by  erecting^workhouse^;'to  reliere  exiles  for  thd 
Prott^nt  faith ;  to- print  the  sacred  Scriptures,  &:c,  in  the" 
Welsh 'language;  to  promote  rdigion  in*  the  Scilly  istends ; 
to-  print  Bibles,  Prayer  book5,  and  rdigious  ttabts,  in  tht 
JVIanks  tonguej  Jtc;" 

The  books  and  papers  brought  or  prlnttid  by  ordeif  of  the 
^ociety^  amonnt,  in  one  yeaf,  to  the  amazing"  nixmber  of 
si  ^ty^eight  thousand  two  hlxndred  and  si^ty-six;  besidaa 
pne  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty -five  packets  sent  to 
§ubscrlbhig  atid  corresponding  members^  consisting  of 

9ibles, 
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•  Biblw           •              .              -              .  S,49a 

New  Teitemenls  and  Pkalten         •              «  11^466 

Coounon  Prayers            -               -               -  16,096 

.  Other,  bound  books         ...  20,460 

.  Small  tracUy  half  bound,  and  stiched           «  112,440 

.  .     168,952 

The  receipts  of  this  extensive  and  excellent  undertakingt^ 

from  ia05  to  1806,  ,amounted  to         -  ,     ;^.  13,752    8     $ 

The  payments  during  the  same  period  13,425  17    7 

Under  tiie  same  roof  the  Patrons  ot  the  Anniversary 

QF  THE  Charity  Schools,  transact  their  business. 

After  what  has  already  been  said  upon  this  subject,  under 
St.  PauPs  Cathedral,  and  St.  Andrew's  Charity  ffchool,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  '^  these  schools,  being  a 
great  support  to  the  Protestant  religion  and  established 
church  of  England,  deserve  the  protection  of  every  Chris- 
tian and  every  friend  to  the  British  constitution ;  bujt, 
viewed  in  the  light  of  humanity  as  well  as  policy,  they  de« 
mand  the  patronage  of  every  friend  to  human  nature. 

**  More  than  seven  thousand  children  clothed  and  edu* 
cated  in  this  metropolis,  and  a  great  number  of  them  wholly 
supported,  by  the  yoluQtary  bounty  of  individuals  only, 
vsithout  any  obligatory  support  from  the  laws,  present,  to 
the  admiration  of  surrounding  states,  a  picture  of  the  British 
character,  liberally  and  amiably  portrayed. 

*'  The  anniversary  meeting  of  the  children  of  these  cha- 
rity schools,  at  divine  service^  is  van  affecting  display  of 
public  benevolence,  a  grateful  tribute  to  the  memory  of  our 
generous  ancestors  who  established  them,  and  an  animating 
incentive  to  the  present  age  to  patronise  and  transmit  to 
posterity  these  excellent  institutions,  so  honourable  to  this 
kingdom,  and  unequalled  in  any  other. 

<^  In  order,  therefore,  that  so  glorious  a  display  of  public 
benevolence  may  ever  continue  to  adorn  this  great  and  opu^ 
lent  metropolis,  to  attract  the  public  regard,  by  encouraging 
the^suppprt  of  these  institutions,  the  above  society  was  esta« 
blished  upon  a  very  antient  foundation,  consisting  principally 
of  treasurers,  trustees,  and  subscribers  to  charity  schools.** 

5  Thaive'j 
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Thaiti^^s  iNKy  coDtists  of  a  street  of  handsome  sftuc* 
tUTes,  erected  oa  the  .site  of  an  antient  he$pit%umy  or  mail'* 
aioD,  bdonging  to  John  Thaive,  or  Tairie,  as  early  as  the 
leigo  of  Edward  IIL  This  gentleman,  in  1348,  left  a  very 
considerable  estate  towards  the  support  of  St.  Andrew's 
church;  which  ^  it  seems,  bad  so  accumulated  ia  1670,  that 
die  fuud  was  sufBcient  to  build  a  great  part  of  the  present 
•fabric. 

A  citizen  and  mercer  of  London,  named  Gregory  Ni- 
cbolls,  becoming  possessed  of  the  property  by  inheritance, 
granted  it,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  Vf.  to  the  benchers  of 
Linc6ln*s  Inn,  for  tlie  use  of  students  of  the  law ;  that  so- 
dety  siterwards  constituted  it  one  of  the  Inns  of  Chancery, 
the  principal  and  fellows  of  which  were  to  pay  an  annual 
vent  of  3/.  Qs.  4d,  as  an  acknowledgement  to  the  mother 
IiOQse. 

^It  bad  however  long  been  discontinued  a%  an  ion  of 
court ;  fire  consumed  the  premises ;  and  it  was  converted 
into  a  private  range  of  buildings. 

Crookhom  AUey^    has    changed   its   name  to  St^  An- 
drew's Court. 
,     Lower  down  is  situated  the  parish  church  of 

St.  ANDREW,  IJOLBOIIN. 
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THIS  ct)uroh  16  without  the  w^lls  of  LMdon^  hat  miAiiii 
•the  liberty  oir  iVeeddin .  And  -^tlie  parish  is  dnrided  intatheili- 
'berty  of  London ;  the  liberty  abovetbe  Bars;  and  ttolibertg^ 
<f(  Saffron  tfill.  The  church  was  rebuilt  in  the  ycsr  c( 
4Bhri«t  1€87,  and  is  one  at  the  most  fimstred  perforautucas  iff 
•8k  Christopher  Wren. 

It  is  rery  pleasant  and  spacionA :  the  cduvuns  that  mp- 
port  the  roof,  are  of  the  Corinthian  order;  the  watts  of 
stone,  and  the  roof  covered  with  lead. 

The  interior  of  the  church  is  finely  ornamented ;  tfae<fWoC 
and  between  the  arches,  and  particularly  over  the  akar- 
piece,  are  adorned  with  beautiful  fret^work. 
'  Here  is  more  excellent  wainscoting  than  in  other  churches, 
the  walls  being  Hned  twelve  feet  high|  and  eight  feet  abeFve 
the  galleries,  whieh  extend  on  all  sides  of  the  church,  ea* 
.cept  the  east,  swelling  with  raised  pannels.  The  organ 
gallery  is  supported  by  two  large  fluted  wainscot  columns  of 
the  Tuscan  order.  The  organ,  as  m€  have  already  mcn^ 
tioned,  by  Harris^  is  a  fine  toned  instrument ;  famous  for 
being  the  discarded  organ,  in  the  cimtest  for  superiority 
between  father  Schmydt,  and  Harris,  at  the  Tempie 
church.  On  each  side  of  the  organ  are  paintings  in  a  bold 
•ty'®>  Rf  Christ  restoring  the  Blind,  and  the  Sermcn  on 
the  Mount. 

The  altar*  piece  is  very  spacious,  at  least  fifteen  feet  high 
of  wainscot,  having  two  columns  and  two  pilasters  fluted  ^ .. 
%lso  two  pilasters  on  the  south,  and  two  on  the  north 
sides,  of  ibe  Tuscan  order,  with  their  frieze,  cornice 
and  pediment  carved,  and  four  lamps  with  tapers  over  the 
four  middle  columns  and  pilasters,  two  at  each  end  of 
the  pediment,  placed  on  acroters  ;  and  und^r  aitt  the  Com- 
mandments, as  the  Lord'»  ^tsiyet  and  Creed  are,  within 
large  frames  carved  and  gilt  with  gold.  Over  the  de- 
calogue, and  under  the  pediment,  is  a  space  about  two 
feet  square,  within  ttrhich  pre  these  words,  in  large  cha- 
Meters; 

This  4p  in  Remembrance  of  Me, 

dona 
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done  in  black  letters  upon  gold,  enriched  round  with  fruit 
Jcaves^  &c.  finely  canred';  <e$  are  the  surbace  and  four  pan- 
neis,  two  at  the  north,  and  two  at  the  south  sides  of  this 
altar  piece. 

Over  this  is  a  fine  window  of  stained  glass,  represents 
ing  The  Last  Supper;  above  is  beautifully  represented 
TAf  Ascension.  On  each  side  are  paintings  of  *St,  Peter 
and  4$*/.  Andrew,  over  which  are  representations  of  the 
Hohf  Famibf.  The  altar  is  highly  enriched  by  painting, 
gilding,  and  carved  work^  the  table  is  of  porphyry, 
Tlie  two  other  windows  at  the  east  end  are  exquisitely 
stained ;  one  represents  the  arms  of  John  Thaive,  Esq.  the 
other  the  arms  of  queen  Anne;  a  gift  of  Sir  Thomas 
Hodgson,  of  Bramwich,  in  the  county  of  York. 

The  church  is  pewed  uniformly ;  the  pulpit  b  a  ca« 
rious  piece  of  wainscot  carving,  and  there  are  three  hand* 
some  branches.  The  length  of  the  church  is  one  hundred 
and  tive  feet,  breadth  sixty.tfaree,  and  height  about  forty- 
three. 

The  tower  or  square  steeple  was  first  erected  in  1447, 
durinc^  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  and  repaired  in  1704.  Jt  has 
been,  lately  coated,  and  its  altitude  is  one  hundred  and  tcin 
feet;  it  has  four  large  windows  fronting  ^ast,  west,  north, 
and  south,  adorned  with  pilasters,  architrave,  frieze,  cor- 
nice, pediments,  &c.  of  the  Doric  order,  wherein  are  eight 
bells,  and  a  clock.  The  four  pinnacles  are  composed  of 
^tars,  surmounted  by  pine-apples  and  vanes.  « 

The  benefactions  to  the  church  and  poor  of  this  parish  are 
^ery  considerable. 

Mr.  Matthew  Bromfield,  of  Tottenham  High  Cross, 
Middlesex,  in  1703,  bequeathed  an  estate,  called  Thun- 
derby  House,  io  the  parish  of  Wimbish,  in  the  county  of 
Essex,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  70/.  per  annum,  to 
apprentice  seven  poor  boys,  belonging  to  the  London  li- 
berty of  this  p'.irish ;  and  in  default  of  bQys,"'the  benefiic* 
iion  to  extend  to  girls.  The  interest,  &c.  to  accumulate, 
to  afford  premiums  of  10/.  each,  as  iar  as  the  fund  would 
rxtend.  .        ? 

VovIV.    No,  «0.  M  Mrs. 
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Mrs,  Mary  Ewer,  by  her  will  in  1766,  bequeathed  th^ 
interest  of  500/.  **  to  be  applied  from  time  to  ti/ne  towards 
putting  out  poor  boys,  sons  of  decayed  housekeepers,  ap» 
prentices." 

"  Mr.  Isaac  Duckett  (who  died  1620)  by  his  will  or- 
dained that  400/.  should  be  put  out  on  security  on  certain 
trusts  therein  ex'pressed,  which  sum  was  afterwards,  pur- 
suant to  a  decree  of  the  high  court  of  Chancery,  laid  put  in 
the  purchase  of  lands  and  tenements  at  Crayford,  in  Kent, 
and  conveyed  to  the  rectors,  churchwardens,  and  six  other 
inhabitants  of  this  parish,  ami  St.  Clement  Danes,  Strand : 
In  trust,  that  the  yearly  rents  thereof  should  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  said  parishes,  to  be  employed  yearly  to 
two  poor  maid  servants,  of  each  of  the  said  parishes,  who 
should  have  five  years  together  inhabited  with  one  master 
or  mistress,  and  have  obtained  a  certificate  from  such 
master  and  mistress  for  that  purpose.  And,  in  default  of 
such,  for  the  relief  or  release  of  two  poor  maidens  of  ei- 
ther of  the  said  parishes,  at  their  marriage." 

The  right  honourable  lady  Elizabeth  Hatton,  who 
died  in  1645,  gave  500/.  to  remain  in  stock  for  the  poor^ 
lK>th  below  and  above  Barrs. 

The  same  sum  was,  given  by  Mrs,  Elizabeth  Palmer, 
in  1726,  whicli  purchased  estates  in  Tower  Street,  &c. 
Seven  Dials,  die  rekits  of  which  arc  to  be  disposed  of  to 
twelve  poor  widows  of  this  parish  not  receiving  alms. 

Mr.  Joseph  Wriqht,  by  his  will  in  1785,  gave  600/. 
new  annuity  llank  stock,  the  interest,  &c.  to  be  given  to 
three  men  and  three  women,  that  should  not  receive  alms, 
and  who  should  have  lived  in  credit ;  and  to  pay  to  each  of 
gucb  men  and  women,  3/.  yearly  on  every  Easter  Monday, 
at  the  vestry  room  for  ever. 

To  the  great  honour  of  the  several  trustees  of  these,  and 
several  other  'benefactions  in  St.  Andrew's  parish,  the  trusts 
have  constantly  been  appropriated  to  the  various  purposes 
intended,  with  strict  integrity. 

Among  the  Monuments  i^  the  old  church,  Stow  men* 
,liOQS  o|ie  to  the  memory  of  Ralph  Rokeby,  Esq.  of  Mar- 

tham. 
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Aam,  in  Richmondshtre,  principal  of  Ltncohi*sinD|  master 
of  St.  Catharine's,  &c.  who  died  at  seventy  years  of  age» 
in  1 596.     He  left  by  bis  will 

To  Christ's  Hospital ,  in  London         -    .    - 

To  the  college  of  the  poor  at  East  Greenwich 

To  the  poor  scholars  in  Cambridge 

To  the  poor  scholar^  iu  Oxford 

To  the  prisoners  in'the  two  Compters 

To  the  prisoners  in  the  Fleet       ... 

To  the  prisoners  in  Ludgate        *        •        . 

To  the  prisoners  in  Newgate       .... 

To  the  prisoners  in  the  King's  Bench 

To  the  prisoners  in  the  Marshalsea 

To  the  prisoners  in  the  White  Lyon    • 
.  Tb  the  Door  of  St.  Catharine's 

To  each  brother  and  sister  there 

Modern  Mokuments  and  Inscriptions.    On 
side  of  theikv^in  a  black  frame,  and  done  in  black  letters 
upon  gold,  is  thb  inscription ; 

In  this  Chancel- Vault  lyeth  the  Body  of  Jane,  (he  Wife  of  Ger* 
rard  Fowke  eldest  Son  to  Gerrard  Fowke,  of  Bachacor  Hall  In 
jStaflbrdshtre,  who  was  a  third  Brother  of  the  ancient  and  wor- 
shipful Family  of  the  Fowkes  of  Gunston  in  the  laid  County,  and 
was  Lieutenant  Colonel  in  the  Service  of  King  Charles  the  First. 

She  was  Daughter  to  Major  Nicholas  Herle,  a  second  Brother 
sf  the  ancient  and  worshipful  Family  of  the  Herles  of  Pridiox  in 
Cornwall,  who  dyed  in  the  Service  of  K.  Charles  the  First  in  the 
Irish  Rebellion. 

She  was  strictly  virtuous  and  truly  pious,  meek,  patient,  and 
chearfuUy  sobmisisive  to  the  Will  of  God. 

And  died  May  the  lOih.  1689.  to  the  great  Discomfort  of  her 
•nly  loving  and  truly  belov'd  Husband,  who  caused  this  Inscrip*  . 
tion  to  be  made  in  memory  of  her. 

A  niarble  monument  on  the  south  side  of  the  altar,  for 
Mr. Richard  Dewe,  and  Edward,  bis  son. 

On  the  north  side  another  marble  monument,  in  me- 
mory of  Mrs.  Margaret  Boucher,  of  very  curious  work- 
IDauship.  ^ 

M  2  On 
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.  OntbeiK>uth  side  of  the  cha^t^h,  above  the  gallery ^  is  a. 
a  monument  of  white  marble;  inscription  is: 

Near  Ihis  Place  ly^h  the  Body  of  David  Knight,  Citizen 
and  Brewer,  who  lived  uprightly  and  justly  in  all  his  Actions  cha-» 
ritable  to  the  Poor,  and  in  his  Li  fie  and  Con  venation  a  true  Chris* 
tian«  and  so  he  died  in  March*  1679^  in  the  43d  Year  of  his  Age. 
Man^i  post  Funcra  Vlrhu. 

' '  Within  the  altar  rails,  a  lossenge  of  white  marble,  thus 
inscribed: 

^  "  Infra  jacit  Henricvs  Sacheverell,  S.T.  P.  Hajusa?  Ec- 
•-desfc  Rector;  Obiit5to.  dite  junii.  An.  Dni.  1724" 

KitcfoRs  op  Eminence.  Thomas  de  Cottingham, 
iWs,  keeper  of  the  great  seal.  Roger  deWalden, 
bishop  of  London  ;  sete  under  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great* 
William  Fallan,  archdeacon  of  London,  1442.  Gii> 
iERt  WoRTHiNGTON,  1443  ;  One  of  the  founders  of  gram- 
mar schools  in  the  reign  of  Henrys  VL  Richard  Bi(N« 
0ROFT,  and  John  King,  bishops  o(.  Ijtmkpn,  Johh 
Hacket,  bishop  of  Litchfield  and  Coveotry,  1670.  .Ed*< 
3<rAaD  Stillij^g FLEET,  bishop  of  Wofccster,  .1689.  John 
Moor,  bishop  of  Norwich,  1691.  Henry  Sacheverel, 
S.»T.  P.  Jeffrey  Barton,  LL.D.  1725.  Cutts  Bar- 
toWy  D.D>  dean. of  Bristol,  1734.  Charj^es  Barton, 
A.  M.  1781.  John  Luxmore,  D.  D.dean  of  GJocester,  18(>6. 

^HOE  Lane,  is  a  long  and  narrow  avenue  from  Holborn 
to  Fleet  Street.  Tlie  wliole  ground  from  this  place  to 
Cbancery_Lanc,  was  composed  of  garden  grounds,  trees, 
and  shrubs,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  queen  Eliza* 
bfcth.  It  seems  as  thouf^h  this,  Fetter  Lane,  and  Chancery 
lane,  were  firm  ground  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  On 
the  east  side  still  remains  part  of  Oldbourke  Hall,  be- 
tween Plumtree  Courts  and  the  workhouse.  The  cieling  of 
tbe  first  floor  is  very  enriously  carved.  This  apartment  was 
lately  used  for  a  dissenting  meeting.  Edmund,  son  of  Sir 
Robert  Ferrars  de  Chartley,  held  eight  cottages  in  Sho 
Jjanc  and  Faytur  LunCy  in  tlie  fourth  year  of  Henry  V, 

Nearly  opposite  is  Batjgor  Court,  in  which  formerly 
stood  t!)e  palace  of  the  bishops  of  Bangori  with  consider* 

able 
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aUe  grounds  adjpining,  which  contmoed  in  the  possession 
of  the  prelates  till  the  year  1647,  when  Sir  John  Ba^k- 
steady  knight^  purchased  it  of  the  trustees  for  sale  of 
bishop's  lands,  with  the  ground,  '^containing  in  length  one 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  feet  of  assize,  and  ip  l^readth, 
from  east  to  i^^est,  one  hundred  and  sixty.four  feet,  of  as- 
size, more  or  less,  with  a  purpose  to  build  thereupooi  at 
the  e^tpiradon  of  the  lease...  The  building  there  bei^  the 
chief  advantage  he  expected  to  make  by  the  purchase :  this 
appears  by  thei'olloiving  proviso  in  an  act  passed  underlhe 
dominion  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  1656:  "  and  in  thojt  re- 
spect, having  given  much  more  than  otherwise  he  would 
hare,  the.  said  place  being  at  present  both  dangerous  and 
noysome  to  the  passengers  and  inhabitants  near  adjoining,  to 

.  erect  a^()  new  build  suclv  messuages,  tenements,  and  houses  . 
therienpon,  as  he  sh^ll  think  fit.  Th^  said  Sir.  John  Bark- 
stead,  bis  heirs  or  assign^,  paying  for  so  much  of  the  said 
buildings,  as  shall  be  erected  upon  new  foundations,  up  to 
the  Exchequer  of  bis  highness  the  lord  protector  and  bis 
successors,  to  the  use  of  his  highness  and  his  successors^ 
within  two^  months  after  such  building  or  buildings  erected, 
one  year's  value  at  an  improved  and  full  rent.''  Upon  the 
restoration  of  monarchy  and  the,  rights  of  the  churchy 
Bangor  House  reverted  to  that  see,  and  it  at  present  forins 
part  of  its  revenues.      The  house  has,  however,  sunk   in 

>   valae  and  reputation,  and  exhibits  tiic.ruin  of  former  conse- 
quence, surrounded  by  a  mean  neighbourhood. 

Little  New  Street,  contains  the  dwelling  housei 
printing  office,  and  warehouses,'  of  Andrew  Strahan,  Esq« 
M*  P.  bis  majesty's  printer.  In  the  former  part  of  our 
work  *f  mention  has  been  made  of  the  introduction  of 
Printing  into  England,  by  William  Caxton.  The  utility  of 
the  art  was  evident  from  its  extensive  circulation^  and  th^ 
^ountenaqce  it  received  from  the  government.  In  the  act 
against  mercbant-strangers,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  IIL 
there  was  a  proviso  for  the  encouragement  of  bringing 
|)ODks  into  the  realm  by  strangers,  and  for  the  encourage- 

.    -   ♦  Sec  Vol.  L  p.  104. 
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nient  of  ^cb  as  should  print.  It  was  provided,  <'  Ttiat 
that  acty  or  any  parcel  thereof,  should  not  extend  to  the 
prtejudice,  disturbance,  damage,  or  impedtoient,  to  any 
artificer,  or  merchant  stranger,  of  what  nation  or  country 
lie  be,  for  bringing  into  this  realm,  or  selling  by  retail  or 
otherwise,  any  book  written  or  printed,  or  for  inhabiting- 
within  this  realm  for  the  same  intent :  or  any  scrivener,  al- 
Inminer,  reader,  or  printer  of  such  book,  which  he  hath  or 
shall  have  to  sell  by  Way  of  merchandize;  or  for  their  dwel- 
ling within  this  realm,  for  the  exercise  of  the  said  occo- 
patipn/' 

It  appears  that  this  indulgence  was  repealed  by  Henry 
YIII. ;  for  the  act  passed  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  the 
reign  of  that  monarch,  expresses  ^^  that  since  the  making 
of  the  former  proviso,  there  came  into  the  realm  a  mar- 
vellous immber  of  printed  books,  and  daily  did.  And  that 
the  cause  of  making  the  same  proviso  under  king  Richard 
was,  for  that  there  were  but  few  books  and  few  printers 
within/  the  realm  at  thtt  time,  which  could  not  well  exercise 
and  occupy  the  said  science  and  craft  of  printing.  But 
since,  many  of  the  king^s  natural  subjects  had  so  diligently 
learned  and  exercised  the  same  art,  that  at  that  day  there 
were  within  the  realm  a  great  number,  cunning,  and  expert 
in  the  said  science  and  eraft  of  printing ;  as  able  to  exercise 
the  craft  in  all  points,  as  any  stranger.*'  This  was  not 
above  forty  years  after  the  introduction  of  the  science. 

Caxton  was  succeeded  in  this  profession,  which  vequires 
the  abilities  of  the  scholar,  and  the  manners  of  a  gentleman, 
by  Wynkyn  D£  Worde,  a  Dutchman,  and  Richard 
Pynson,  who  both  flourished  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
ViL  The  reign  of  his  successor,  produced  Thomas  God- 
rREY,  Richard  Grafton,  and  Edward  Whitchurch, 
who  had  the  honour  of  printing  the  translation  of  the  Great 
Bible f  from  1538—1540.  These  artisans  continued  during 
the  next  reign,  to  whom  were  added  Reginald  Wolf,  a 
Swiss,  the  learned  John  Day,  and  William  Seres.  Wolf 
was  printer  to  archbishop  Cranmer,  and  printed  his' works, 
and  those  appointed  for  the  public  use  of  the  church.    He 
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was.also  a  great  collector  of  English  history ^which  was  af- 
terwards digested  aild  printed  by  Ralph  Houncshed. 
In  this  reign  also  flourished  the  eminent  printers  JuilOE  and 
Cawood.  Richard  Totil,  printed  all  the  law  books  in  tlie 
reign  of  Mary. 

The  number  of  printers  had  so  much  encreased  at  the 
commencement  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  some  disaf- 
fected persons  having  published  inflammatory  bills  against 
the  queen,  and  the  religion  she  was  about  to  establish,  that 
it  was  necessary  government  should  interfere,  and  in  con- 
^qoence  "  Ordinances  decreed  for  reformation  of  dixfcrs 
iisorders  in  printing  and  tittering  of  hooks^^^  came  out 
.  in  1566. 

At  this  time  John  Jugge,  besides  being  the  queen's 
printer,  obtained  the  sole  privilege  of  printing  Bibles  an4 
Testaments,  which  had  hitherto  been  exercised  by  the  rest 
•f  the  profession. 

RrcHAftD  ToTiL,  in  consequence  of  other  printers  selling 
law  books  at  excessive  prices,  to  the  injtiry  of  students,  was 
appointed  the  sole  law  printer. 

John  Day,  had  a  commission  to  print  A.  B.  C.  and  the 
Catechism^  and  tlte  sole  sale  of  them.  These  were  the  only 
relief  of  the  poor  belonging  to  the  Stationers'  Company. 

James  Roberts,  and  Richard  Watkins,  printed  all 
aliQanacks  and  prognostications.  The  chief  relief  of  poor 
printers. 

Thomas  Marsh  had  a  ^<  great''  license  for  Latin  books, 
used  in  the  grammaV  schools  of  England;  wiiich  was  the 
general  support  of  the  Stationers'  Company. 

Thomas  Vautroller,  a  stranger,  had  the  tole  printing 
c^  the  New  Testament,  and  other  books  in  Latin. 

Mr.  Byrde,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  queen's  chapel 
royal,  had  a  licence  for  printing  all  music  books,  and  by 
that  privilege  daimed  to  print  ruled  paper. 

William  Seres  bad  the  printing  of  all  prayer  books^ 
psalters,  and  primers,  with  a  reversion  to  his  son^ 

Francis  Flower,  a  gentleman,  had  the  privilege  of 
printing  the  grammar,  and  other  school  books,  which  be 
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larmed  to  semie  of  the  members  of  the  Stationer^s  Com* 
pany  for  \00L  per  annum,  which  sum  was  raised  by  en- 
hancing tlie  prices  to  the  public,  which  was  considered  a 
vast  grievance ;  more  especially  as  there  were  at  that  time 
no  less  than  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  members  of  that 
company^  of  whom  one  hundred  and  forty  h^d  taken  up 
their  freedom  since  the  accession  of  the  queen.  So  much 
had  printing  and  literature  encreased  under  the  Refor- 
mation. 

But  the  above  patentees  were  sadly  molested 'by  the  in- 
vasion of  their  privileges  by  persons  of  other  professions, 
who  insisted  upon  printing  certain  publications  in  detianc5^ 
of  all  authority ;  but  the  que^n,  at  the  instance  of  lord 
treasurer  Burleigh,  soon  manifested  a  determination  to  resist 
the  several  encroachments  upon  her  prerogative;  and  the 
printers  continued  unmolested  during  the  rest  of  her  reigp. 

During  the  reign  of  James  I.  we  do  not  find  much  altera^ 
tion  in  the  progress  of  the  art  of  printing. 

But  in  the  next  reign,  that  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  I. 
libelling  and  malignant  measures  against  .government,  had 
risen  to  an  alarming  height,  and  the  persons  in  power  not 
possessing  either  moderation  or  prudence,  instead  of  pu* 
nishing  the  evil  individually j  published  a  tyrannical  decree 
of  Star  Chamber,  against  the  whole  profession  of  Printers 
on  the  eleventh  day  of  July,  1637.  It  is  very  scarce,  and 
so  curious,  as  exhibiting  a  true  picture  of  the  times,  that 
not  to  insert  an  extract  from  such  an  important  document^ 
would  be  derogatory  to  the  purpose  of  this  History. 

After  referring  to  the  decree  passed  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, that  of  Charles  I.  is  divided  into  thirty-three  sections, 
expressive  of  the  pains  and  penalties  inflicted  on  those  who 
ilbould  be  guilty  of  violating  the  law  set  down  for,  what  was 
called,  the  prevention  of  libellous  and  seditious  printing. 

By  the  thirteenth  section  of  this  Decree^t  was  ordered, 
that  no  person  within  the  city  of  London,  &c.  should  erect 
a  press  or  printing  house,  without  notice  to  the  master  and 
wardens  of  the  Stationer's  Company. 

4  «  XIV. 
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•*  XIV.  -That  no  joiner,  cypetiter,  or  other  person, 
fthotild  nsike  any  printing  press,  no  smith  forge  any  iroii 
Work,  or  founder  cast  any  letters,  without  similar  notice.  '     \ 

*•  XV.  That  there  should  be  but  twenty  master  printers*, 
who  should  have  the  use  of  one  press  or  more ;  their  places 
to  be  supplied  by  the  archbbhop  of  Canterbury,  the  bishop 
of  London,  and  six  other  commissioners.  The  king's  and 
the  university  printers  not  included.  These  persons  were 
to  come  into  the  high  Commission  Court,  and  enter  into 
bonds,  with  mitetiesi  of  300/.  that  they  would  not  print,  nor 
suffisr  any  unlicensed  books  to  be  printed. 

''  XVIt.  No  allowed  printer  to  keep  more  than  two 
presses,  unless  be  had  been  upper  warden  or  mastet  of  fafs 
company. 

**  XIX.  Every  master,  or  upper  warden,  allowed  to  haver 
three  apprentices,  and  no  more;  liverymen,  two  appren- 
tices ;  yeomen,  or  freemen,  to  have  one,  and  no  more ;  nei-- 
tber  by  copartnership,  binding  at  the  «criveners,  nor  any 
other  way  whatsoever;  neither  was  it  lawful  for  any  master 
printer,  when  any  apprentice  or  apprentices  ran  away,  or 
were  dismissed,  to  take  another  apprentice,  except  the 
names  of  such  as  were  gone  away  had  been  erased  from  ih« 
hall  book,  and  never  admitted,  i&pon  pain  of  hting/or  ever 
disabled  of  the  use  of  a  press,  or  printing  house^  and  such 
further  punishment  as  the  couit  might  decree." 

The  following  Clauses  were  of  suc^b  an  oppressive  nature, 
that  we  have  thought  proper  to  give  them  literally : 

"  XX.  Because  a  great  part  of  the  secret  printing  in  corners 
hath  been  caused  for  want  of  orderly  imployroent  for  Journey  men 
Printers,  Therefore  the  Court  doth  hereby  require  the  Master  and 
Wardens  of  the  Company  of  Stationers  to  take  e«pecia1I  care  thai 
a!l  Journeymen  Printer*,  who  are  free  of  the  Company  of  Sta- 

^  Their  names  were  Felix  Kingstone,  Adam  Islip,  Thomas  Purfoet, 
Miles  Flesher,  Thomas  Harper,  John  Btale,  John  Legal,  Roberil 
Young,  John  HaTiiand,  George  Miller,  Richard  Badger,  Thomatf 
Cot»,  Bernard  Aisop,  Richard  Bishop,  Edward  GriAn,  Thomaf 
PuTslow,  Richard  Hodgkinsonne,  John  Dawson,  John  Rawonh,  aadE 
M^rmaduke^  Parsons. 
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doners,  shall  be  sei  tp  worke,  and  imployed  within  their  owme 
Company  of  Stationers ;  for  which  purpose  the  Court  doth  aUo  or- 
der and  declare^  that  if  any  lourneyman'Printer,  and  free  of  the 
Company  ofv  Stationerit,  who  it  of  honest,  and  good  behauiour, 
tfnd  able  in  his  trade,  do  want  imployment,  he  shall  repaire  to  the 
Master  and  Wardens  of  the  Companie  of  Stationers,  and  they  or 
6ne  of  them,  taking  with  him  or  them  one  or  two  of  the  Master 
Printers,  shall  go  along  with  (he  said  loumeyroan  Printer,  and 
•hall offer  his  sentice  in  the  first  place  to  the  Master  Printer  under 
whom  he  serued  his  Apprentiship,  if  he  be  liuing«  and  do  con- 
,  tinue  an  allowed  Printer,  or  otherwise  to  any  other  Matter  Printer, 
whom  the  Master  and  Wardens  of  the  said  Company  shall  tbinke 
6U    And  euery  Master  Printer  shall  bee  bound  to  imploy  one 
loarnjeyman,  being  so  offered  to-  him,  and  more,  U  need  shall  se- 
require,  and  it  shall  be  adiudged  to  come  to  his  <thare,  according 
to  the  proportion  of  his  Apprentices  and  imploy ments  by  the 
Jklaster  and  Wardens  of  tlie  Company  of  Stationers,  althpugh  he 
the  said  Master  Printer  with  his  Apprentice-  or  Apprentices  be 
eble  withotit  the  helpe  of  the  ^aid  lourneyman  or  Journeymen  to 
^i^charge  his  owne  worke,  rpon  paine  of  such  punishment,  &c« 
'  "  XXI,  If  the  Master  and  Wardens  of  the  Companie  of  Sta* 
tioners,  or  any  of  them,  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  go  along  witk 
any  honest  and  sufficient  lourneyman  Printer,  so  desiring  their  as- 
atstance,  to  finde  him  iroployment,   vpon  complaint  and  proofe 
made  thereof,  het  or  they  so  offending,  shall  suffer  imprisonment, 
end  such  other  punishment,  as  by  this  court,  or  the  high  Com- 
mission Court  respectiuely»  as  the  seuerall  causes  shall  require, 
shall  bee  thought  fit  to  bee  imposed.     But  in  case  any  Master 
Printer  hath  mor^e  imploy  ment  then  he  h  dble  to  discharge  witbr 
helpe  of  his  Apprentice  or  Apprentices,  it  shall  be  lawfull  for  him 
to  require  the  helpe  of  any  Iourne)rman,  or  Journeymen  Printers, 
who  are  not  imployed,  and  if  the  said  lourneyman,  or  lourneymen 
Printers  so  required,,  shall  refuse  implnymentt  or  ne^^lect  it  when 
hee  or  they  haue  vndertaken  it,  he,  or  they  shall  suffer  imprison- 
ment, &G. 

*•  XXIil.  No  MaHcr  Printer  shall  imploy  either  to  worke  at 
the  Ca^e,  or  the  Presse^  or  otherwise  about  his  printing,  any 
other  person  or  persons,  then  sucli  onely  as  are  Freemen,  or  Ap« 
preotices  ta  the  Trade  or  mystery  of  Printing,  vnder  paine  of 
being  disabled  for  f  uer  afler  to  keep  or  7se  any  Presse  or  Arintini^ 
hous^ 
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*  *'  TCBYm  The  Ci^ort  doth  hereby  declare  their  ffrme  resohition. 
1^  'if  njT  person  or  penotis,  that  is  net  an  allowed  Printer^  shall 
Jwreaifter  presume  to  set  vp  any  Presse  for  printiitg,  or  shall  wotke 
at  moy  such  Piesse,  or  Set,  or  Compose  any  Letters  to  bee 
wrought  by  any  such  Fresse;  hee,  or  jthey  so  offending,  shall  froi|i 
iine  to  time,  by  the  Order  of  this  Court,  bee  set  in  ibe  Pillorie, 
and  Whipt  through  the  Citie  of  London. 

*'  XXV.  for  the  better  discouery  of  printing  in  Cocne^s  with- 
out licencei  the  Master  and  Wardens  of  the  Company  of  Sta- 
tioners fer  the  time  being,  or  any  two  licensed  Master  Printers^ 
which  shall  be  appo'rnted  by  the  Lord  Arch-Bishop  of  Canterbury, 
or  Lord  B.  of  London  for  the  lime  being,  Hhall  haue  power  and 
authority*  to  take  vnto  themselues  such  assistance  as  they  shall 
think  oeedfoi,  and  to  search  what  houses  and  shops  (and  at  what 
time  they  shall  think  fit)  especially  Printing-houses,  and  to  view 
what  is  in  printing,  and  to  call  for  the  licence  to  see  whether  it  be 
licensed  or  no,  and  if  not,  to  seize  vpon  so  much  as  is  printed;  to* 
gether  with  the  seuerat  offenders. 

•«  XX  VL  That  it  shall  be  lawful  also  for  the  said  Searchers*  if 
vpon  search  they  find  any  booke  or  bookes,  or  part  of  booke  or 
hookas  which  they  suspect  to  containe  matter  in  it  or  them,  .coil<^ 
Xrary  io  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England^  qr 
against  the  State  and  Gouvernment,  vpon  s^ch  suspitiun  to  seize 
4ipon  such  booke  or  bookes,  or  part  of  booke  or  bookes,  and  to 
bring  it,  or  them,  to  the  Lord  Arch -Bishop  of  Canterbury,  or  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  London  for  the  time  being*  who  shall  take  such 
further  course  therein,  as  to  their  Lordships*  or  either  of  them 

shall  seeme  fit/' 

« 

The  twenty-seventh  section  appointed  that  there  should  be 
only  four  letter-founders ;  John  Grismand,  Thpmas  Wright, 
Arthur  Nichols,  and  Alexander  Tifield,  \vho  were  under 
similar  restrictions  with  respect  to  themselves^  their journey- 
meu,  and  apprentices. 

And  by  the  thirty-second  section  it  was  ordered,  thf^t  no 
port  should  be  open  for  the  importation  qf  bpoksj  except^ 
London,  that  the  books  might  mojrc  readily  an^  easily  b* 
inspected. 

This  decree  was  produced  by  lord  keeper  Coventry  ; 
archbishop  Laud;  and  bishop  J uxon,  lord  treasurer,  as- 
sisted by  the  judges,  and  Sir  John  Bankesj  attorney  ge^ 
neral.  .  • 
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The  consequence  of  ibisund  ofber  atrociees  fCtl  t>f  err 
bitri^ry  power,  might  easily  1)e  conceived;  .the.|MPett.i^t 
•forth  additional  libels,  complaioing  of  these  eocrpaehments 
on  its  liberty;  the  community  took  fNirt  with  the  injured; 
such  an  imposition  of  tyranny,  urged  the  resentment  of  the 
whole  country  ;  and  a  tremendous  ciVii  tvar,  the  overtbrow- 
pf  government,  and  the  destruction  of  all  considerations^ 
buman  or  divine,  was  the  consequence, 

A  similar  restriction  from  the  same  cause,  took  place 
thrQugh  the  means  of  James  II.  and  it  produced  his  abdi* 
cation. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  there  js  a  material 
difference  between  the  Liberty^  ^nd  die  Licentiousness  of 
the  P^T^*  The  former  produced  and  protected  the  inge^ 
nuity  and  labours  of  a  Bowj'er,  a  Baskervilie,  and  other 
-celebrated  and  excellent  characters  in  this  profession.  Whilst 
tlie  )atter,  on  account  of  the  mischiefs  it  has  disseminated, 
'shpuM  be  execrated  by  all  thinking  and  good  men  as  the  com- 
pounder of  intellectual  poison,  as  well  as  the  anguis  in  . 
htrhay  the  snake  in  the  grass,  which  pollutes  the  soil  where 
It  exists,  and  renders  a  fine  science  the  opprobrium,  rather 
than,  as  it  ought  to  be,  a  blessing  to  society. 

His  majesty^s  printer,  by  patent,  has  the  sole  printing  of 
all  acts  of  Parliament,  Proclamations,  Forms  of  Prayer,  a 
share  of  Bibles,  Pfayer  Bookii,  and  Law-decrees ;  his  ma* 
jesty's  speeches  in  parliament,  and  all  other  documents  of 
government  authority.  The  London  Gazette  is,  by  ap- 
pointment, now  printed  and  published  by  theking^s  printer. 

Gunpowder  Alley  is  famous  for  having  been  the  resi-  . 
dcnce  of  two  characters,  the  one  an  elegant  poet  of  the  se- 
"Venteenth  century  ;  the  other  one  of  the  greatest  impostors 
of  his  tin)e. 

Sir  Richard  Lovelace,  eldest  son  of  Sir  William 
Lovefece,  of  Woolwich,  in  Kent,  and  nephew  to  lord 
Lovelace,  was  born  in  1610,  received  his  education  at  the 
Charterhouse;  and,  in  the  year  1634,  became  a  gentleman 
commoner  of  Glocester  Hall,  Oxford ;  "  being  then,'*  as 
Wood  observes,  **accouuted  the  most  amiable  and  beau* 
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lifel  ptnonthst  eye  ever  beheld;  apersoirako  of  innate 
IIM)de8tj|  virtue^  and  courtly  deportment/'  ijc.  In  1.63^, 
he  ivas  cieated  M»  A.  and  leaving  the  university ,  became  a 
coartier ;  where  being  taken  into  favour  by  lord  Goring,  he 
beoaooe  a  soldier,  and  was  first  an  ensign ,  and  afterwards  a 
captain.  On  the  i)eace  of  Berwick,  he  returned  to  his  nk« 
tive  countiy,  took  possession  of  his  patrimony  in  Kent,  and 
was  deputed  by  tlie  county  to  deliver  the  Kentish  petition  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  giving  oflence,  he  was  or- 
dered into  custody,  and  conRned  in  the  Gatehouse,  whence 
be  was  released  on  giving  biail  not  to  go  beyond  the  lines  of 
communication,  without  a  pass  from  the  speaker.  During 
the  time  of  his  confinement  to  London,  he  lived  beyond  the 
income  of  his. estate,  chiefly  to  support  the  credit  of  the 
royal  cause;  and  in  the  year  1646,  he  formed  a  regiment 
for  the  service  of  the  French  king,  of  which  being  colonel, 
be  was  wounded  at  Dunkirk.  In  1648,  on  his  return  to 
England,'  with  his  brother,  he  was  committed  to  PeCre 
House,  in  Aldersgate  Street,  where  he  remained  till  after ; 
the  king's  deaths  He  was  then  set  at  liberty ;  '<  but  having 
coasumed  all  his  estate,  he  grew  very  melancholy  (which 
at  length  brought  him  into  a  consumption)  became  very 
poor  in  body  and  purse,  was  the  object  of  charity,  went  in 
ragged  deaths  (whereas  when  he  was  in  his  glory  he  wore 
cloth  of  gold  and  silver)^  and  mostly  lodged  in  obscure  and 
dirty  pkces,  more  befitting  the  worst  of  beggars,  and 
poorest  of  servants.  He  died  in  this  alky,  in  1658,  and 
was  buried  at  the  west  end  of  St.  Bride's  church.  He  wrote 
two  dramatic  pieces,  The  Scholar^  a  comedy,  acted  all 
Glocester  Hall,  and  Dorset  Gardens ;  and  The  Soldier^  a 
tragedy  ♦. 

It  IS  not  improbable  that  Love  Courts  in  this  avenue,^ 
might  have  taken  its  name  from  him,  and  been  originally 
Lovelace  Couri. 

John  P^van^,  (be  the  ill-favoured  astrok)ger,  was  hf 
birth  a  Welshman,  a  master  of  arts,  ai)d  in  sacred  orders  \ 

*  Hasted't  Ken^,  Baker's  Biographia  Dramattca :  tec  hiore  jm 
(jnngeri  II.  305.     « 

he 
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he  had  formerly  had  a  care  of  90uk  in  Staffofdshire,  bl&t 
now  wait  come  to  try  hi»  fortune  at  London,  being  in  a  mah« 
^fier  enforced  to  fly  for  some  ounces  very  scandalous,  com- 
mitted by  him  in  those  parts  where  he  had  lately  lived ;  for 
he  gave  judgment  upon  things  lost,  the  shame  of  astro- 
logy. *•  He  was  the  most  saturnine  person  my  eyes  ever 
beheld,"  says  Lilly,  **  either  before  1  practiced  or  since ; 
of  a  middle  stature,  broad  forehead,  beetle Jbro wed,  thick 
shoi^dera,  flat  nosed,  full  lips,  down  looked,  black  curl- 
ing stiff  hair,  splay-footed,  to  give  him  his  right,  he  had 
the  most  pietcing  judgement,  naturally  upon  a  figure  of 
theft,'  and  many  other  questions,  that  I  ev^  met  Withal ; 
yet  fbr  money  he  would  give  contrary  judgements,  was 
ttiQcb  addicted  to  debauchery,  and  then  very  abusive  and 
quarrelsome,  seldom  without  a  black  eye,  or  one  mischief 
or  other.  This  is  the  same  Evans  who  made  so  many  anti- 
nomtal  eups,  upon  the  sale  whereof  he' pfmcipally  sub* 
«isled;  he  understood  Latin  very  well,  the  Greek  tongue 
not  at  all :  he  had  some  arts  above  and  beyond  astrology, 
for  he  was  well  versed  in  the  nature  of  spirits,  and  had 
many  times  used  the  circular  way  of  invocating,  aain  the 
tine  of  our  familiarity  he  told  me."  * 

We 

^  Li1ty*t  Accoant  of  his  Life  and  Timet.  To  tee  to  what  a  pitch  oC 
credulity  men  were  arrived  during  the  age  of  Fanaticism,  in  the  retgv 
•f  Charles'I.  we  will  recite  from  Lilly  two  anecdotbs  respecting  £vans's 
Inrocation  of  Spirits : 

•*  Two  of  his  actions  1  wH!  relate,  at  to  me  delivered.  There  was 
in  StaCfordshire  a  yoang  gentlewoman,  that  had  for  her  preferment  mar- 
ned  an  aged  rich  person,  who  being  desirous  to  purchase  some  lands  for 
his  wife's  maintenance ;  but  this  young  gentlewoman,  his  wifer  ^as  de- 
aired  to  buy  the  land  in  the  name  of  a  gendeman,  her  v«ry  dear  friend, 
hux  for  her  use ;  after  the  ag^  man  was  dead,  the  widow  could  by  no 
wkttttt  procure  the  deed  of  purchase  from  her  friend ;  whereupon  she 
applies  herself  to  Evans,  who,  for  a  sum  of  money,  promises  to  have 
htt  daed  safely  deKvered  into  her  own  hands;  the  sum  was  forty 
pounds.  Evans  applies  himself  to  the  invocation  of  the  angel  Salmon^ 
of  th?  nature  of  Mars,  reads  his  Litany  in  the  Common  Prayer  Book 
«irery  day,  at  select  hours,  wears  his  surplice,  lives  ordetiy  all  that  time  ; 
at  the  fortnight's  end  Salmon  appeared,  and  having  received  his  comV 
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• « We  pass  to  Shoe  Lane,  and  to  the  notice  of  the  reAdtncm 
of  true  ingenuity,  in  the  memory  of  James  Cox,  Esq.  one 
of  the  most  eminent  mechanics  of  the  present  reign.  His 
works  in  jewellery  and  clock  work,  surpassed  competition; 
his  celdNrity  reached  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  the 
greatest  potentates. enjoyed  to  have  their  palaces  graced 
with  Mr.  Cox's  beautiful  workmanship.  The  times,  how* 
ever,  were  unpropitious  to  the  ingenious,  Mr.  Cox^s  under* 
takings  were  too  magnificent  for  his  circumstances.  Hie 
museum  was  disposed  of  by  lottery,  and  be  did  not  long 
survive  the  fame  he  had  so  worthily  established. 

'  Harp  All£Y,  long  noted  for  brokers  and  sign-painters, 
has  been  already  noticed  under  Painter  Stainers*  Hall.  An 
avenue  from    it  to    Fleet  Street,    denominated    Popfik's 

aiandi  what  to  do,  in  a  •mall  lime  retumt  with  the  very  deed  de^irel, 
lays  it  down  gently  ujx)n  the  table,  where  a  white  cloih  was  tpread* 
and  then  being  disroitsed,  vanithed.  The  deed  was,  by  the  gentlemaK 
who  formerly  kept  it,  placed  among  many  other  of  hit  evidencet,  in  a 
large  wooden  chest,  and  in «  chamber  at  one  end  of  the  house ;  but 
vpen  Salmon'a  removing  and  bringing  away  the  deed,  all  that  bay  of 
MJdii^  was  quite  blown  down,  and  all  his  own  proper  evidences  lom 
all  to  pieces. 

"  The  second  story  foIloweth«  Some  time  before  I  beeame  ac- 
quainted with  him,  he  then  living  in  the  Minoriet,  was  desired  by  the 
lord  Bothwell  and  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  to  show  them  a  spirtt.  He  pro* 
mised  so  to  do ;  the  time  came,  and  they  were  ail  in  the  body  of  the 
circle;,  when  lo,  upon  a  sudden,  after  some  time  of  invocation,  Evans 
was  taken  from  out  of  the  room,  and  carried  into  the  field  near  Batterses 
Causeway,  close  to  the  Thames.  Next  morning  a  countryman  going  by 
to  his  labour,  and  spying  a  man  in  black  clothes,  came  unto  him,  and 
awaked  him,  and  asked  him  how  he  came  there ;  Evans,  by  this,  un^ 
derstood  his  condition,  enquired  where  he  was,  how  far  from  London* 
and  in  what  parish  he  was,  which  when  he  understood,  he  told  the  la* 
bourers  he  had  been  late  at  fiattersea  the  night  before,  and  by  chance 
'was  IcH  there  by  his  friends.  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  and  the  lord  Bothwell 
went  home  without  any  harm,  and  came  next  day  to  hear  what  was  be* 
come  of  him  (  just  as  they  in  the  afternoon  came  into  the  house,  a  mes^ 
Singer  caibe  from  Evans  to  his  wife  to  come  to  him  at  Battjsrsea.  I  en^ 
quired  upon  what  account  the  spirit  carried  him  away ;  who  said,  he  had 
ftot,  at  the  time  of  invocatim,  made  my  suf&unigatxoa,  at  which  the ' 
if  iritt  were  vtxed/' 

B  Court. 
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Court.?  This  place  covers  what  was  an  ion,  called  P§* 
pj/nga^y  belonging  to  the  abbot  o£  Cirencester. 

Fleet  Street,  noi^th  side.  It  appears  froni  Fabian,  andl 
f»tbeni,  that  this  was  the  principal  part  of  the  Saxon  Ctty« 
His  Chronicle  informs  us,  ^<  that  in  king  Egelred,  or  Ethel<« 
red's  reign,  which  began  in  the  year  981^  ot,  as  Stow,  978^ 
London  had  more  housing  or  building  from  Ludgate  to* 
wards  Westminster,  and  little  or  npne  where  the*  chief,  or 
hfeart  of  the  citj  now  is,  except  in  divers  places,  wag 
boosing ;  but  the  houses  stood  without  order :  so  that  many 
towns  and  cities,  as  Canterbury,  Yoric,  and  others,  sur-* 
passed  London  in  boilding  in  those  days,  as  he  saith  he  hitd 
seen  and  known  by  an  old  book  of  the  Guildhall  of  Lon* 
don,  named  Doomsday ;  but  after  the  Conquest  it  in- 
.  creased,  and  soon  surpassed  and  excelled  all  other."  This 
must  certainly  mean,  after  the  city  was  destroyed  by  the 
incursions  of  the  Danes ;  for  the  wall  and  gates  certainly 
testify  the  situation  of  the  antient  city  from  the  times  of  the 
Komans. 

Thb  quarter  is  dedicated  to  literature  and  the  sciences* 
Opposite  Water  Lane,  is  the  house  in  which  dwelt  Mr. 
George  Graham,  Mr.  Thomas  Mudce,  and  his  partner^ 
the  late  Mr.  Dutt^n,  names  eminently  distinguished  in  the 
scienee  of  horology. 

Bolt  Court  is  famous  for  being  the  residence  of  I>. 
Samuel  Joni^sON,  now  the  printing  office  of  Mr.Bensley. 
Here  is  al^  the  house  in  which  arc  held  the  meetings  of  ^be 
Medical  Society. 

In  Gougb  Square,  resided  Hugh  Kelly,  Esq.  the  cele- 
brated  dramatist.  This  square,  though  small,  has  many  re- 
spectable houses. 

Between  Bolt  Court  and  Johnson's  Court,  in  Fleet  Street:, 
was  a  shop  formerly  kept  by  Mr.  Pinchbeck,  the  inventor 
of  a  metallic  composition,  which  was  in  such  general  use, 
as  to  go  by  his  nam^.  It  was  mostly  used  in  buckles,  which 
assumed  the  appearance  of  gold. 

in  Red  Lion  Court,  is  the  printing  office  of  Mcssis^ 
Nichols,  printers  of  the  votes  of  the  House  of  Commbnti. 
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John  Nichols,  Esq.  was  tbe  apprentice,  partoer,  4(nii  sac* 
cesaor  to  the  learned  Mr.  Btrnxfer  \  and  is  himself  author  of 
•evetal  antsqoarian  irorks,  besides  being  compiler  and  editor 
of"a  laborious  history  of  Leicestershire. 

CftANE  Court,  formerly  Two  Crane  Court  M  tbe  up* 
per  end  of  this  court,  vHiich  is  paved  with  black  and  white 
marble,  is  the  house  formerly  occopied  by  the  Royal  So- 
ciety ;  but  since  they  left  it,  appropriated  to  the  use  of  tb^ 
Scottish  Corporation. 

'<  This  institution  may  justly  be  termed  an  Hospital  <f 
out  Patients^  the  objects  of  it  being  supported  and  relived 
by  weekly,  monthly,  and  quarterly  allowances  of  money, 
and  with  medical  assistance  and  advice  at  their  own  habita- 
tions; and  such  of  them  as  are  desirous  of  returning  to 
their  native  country,  for  the  benefit  of  their  health,  or  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  their  days  with  their  relations  and 
friends,  have  their  passages  by  sea  paid,  and  money  ad« 
vanced  to  supply  their  immediate  wants^  whereby  they  have 
not  only  tbe  benefit  of  an  hospital  and  woikhouse,  without 
the  disagreeable  circumstances  attending  them,  but  all  the 
comforts  and  consolations  of  their  families  and  friends  re- 
served  for  them.     The  charity  is  supported  by"  the  volun- 
tary donations  and  subBcriptions  of  noblemen,  gentlemen, 
and  ladies.     It  as  governed  under  its  last  charter  in  1775, 
by  a  president,  six   vice  presidents,  treasurer,  and  an  in- 
definite number  of  governors,  and  is  denominated  *'  The 
Seotlish    Hospital^    of    the    Foundation   of  Charles   the 
Second,'' 

Tbe  Hall  Room,  is  of  the  Ionic  order.  Over  the 
chimney  is  a  bust  of  Charles  II. 

Oa  the  south  wall,  a  whole  length  of  Mary,  queen  of 
filoots,  thus  inscribed :  '^  Maria,  D.  G.  Scotia  Piissinia 
Megina  Francia  Dotaria  Anno  ACtatis  Regnique  ,  36 ; 
dngUc^e  captaxit.  10.  S.  H.  1578.''  This  painting  is  mo^t 
beautifuily  iexecuted.  The  face  is  exquisite,  and  the  fea- 
tures delicate  and  finely  proportioned  *. 

Th# 

*  When  Mary,  in  the  full  bloom  of  her  besatj,  wai  walking;  in  a 
fcoceukmat  Parit,  a  woouui  for^eii  lier  way  thrott|h  the  crei^  xk  touch 
,  VojL.lV*    No,  SI.  O  her. 
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The  DUKE  OF  QUEENSBERRY. 

The  EARL  OF  Lauderdale. 

The  earl  of  I^edford  ;  presented  by  James  Kyoiieir,. 
Esq.  first  master  in  1674. 
Sir  John  Ayton. 

Mr.  James  Kynneir,  above  mentioned. 
In  the  centre  of  the  hall  is  a  painting  of  the  Scottish 

regalia. 

The  great  Fire  of  London  ceased  at  an  antiept  house 
above  Fetter  Lane. 

Neat  this  is  the  parish  church  of 

St.  DUNSTAN  IN  THE  WEST. 


THE  first  account  of  this  clnirch  occurs  in  1 237,  whcir 
it  was  given  by  Richard  de  Barking,  abbot,  and  the  con^ 
vent  of  Westminster,  to  Ilcnry  111.  who  upon  his  founding 
the  house  for  converted  Jews  in  New  Street,  since  called  the 
Rolls,  assigned  this  church,  with  its  fruits  and  profits,  in 
1317,  towards  the  maintenance  of  bis  estabUshment.  The 
right  of  tlie  advowson,  however,  continued  in  the  crown, 
•11  the  year  1361.  But  being  aftcrwarJs  given  to  the  abbot 
and  convent  of  Alnwick,  in  Northumberland,  that  frater* 

her.  Upon  being  atke^  **  wliat  she  meant  by  her  bold  intruiion  ?"  the 
taid,  "  It  was  only  to  Bafiify  hcrseir  whether  lo  angelic  t  creature  were 
teih  and  bl«od."— Gr^iw/^. 
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fliitjr  became  so  reduced  in  consequence  of  the  Scottish 
wars,  that  they  were  compelled  to  Apply  for  a  licence  to 
unite  this  rectory  to  their  monastery,  and  cme  of  their  fra- 
ternity to  suppty  the  cure,  removcablc  at  their  pleasure ;  so 
that  there  was  no  regular  rector,  nor  vicar,  for  seventy 
years;  tHI,  in  1437,  a  perpetual  vicar  was  instituted* 
Upon  the  suppression  of  monasteries,  the  living  was  granted 
to  lord  Dudley,  then  to  Sir  Kichard  Sackvill,  &c«  It  is 
jiow  in  priyate  bands.^ 

The  present  fabric  is  supposed  to  be  upwards  of  four 
hundred  years  old.  It  appears  that  Thomas  Duke,  founded 
&.  Catharine's  chapel,  in  1421,  and  was  buried  here. 
Having  escaped  the  great  fire,  it  was  repaired  in  the  year 
nOK  A  handsome  square  roof  being  built  instead  of  the 
iold  one,  which  was  arched ;  the  windows,  &c.  added,  which 
was  paid  by  an  assessment^on  the  parish,  according  to  the 
poor's  rate,  and  amounted  to  the  sum  of  1500/.  A  late  re- 
pair has  cost  the  parish  1800/. 

The  church  is  built  of  brick  and  stone,  covered  with  ji 
handsome  finishing  on  the  outside  the  walls ;  and  is  mostly 
now  of  the  Tuscan  order,  though  soijfie  part  is  of  the  mo- 
dem Gothic. 

On  the  outside  of  tlie  church,  within  a  nich  and  pedi* 
ment  at  the  south-west  end,  over. the  clock,  are  two  figures 
of  savages  or  wild  men,  carved  in  wood,  and  painted  na* 
tural  colour,  as  big  as  the  life,  standing  erect,  with  each  a 
knotty  club  in  his  hand,  with  which  they  alternately  strike 
the  quarters,  lOt  only  their  arms,  but  even  their  heads^ 
moving  at  erety  blow.  They  are  so  placed,  as  to  be  vi<- 
sible  to  such  as  pass  on  the  south  side  of  the  street,  whence 
they  are  more  admired  by  lAany  of  the  gaping  populace., 
than  the  most  elegant  preacher  from  the  pulpit  within  the 
building.     These  figures  were  set  up  in  the  year  1671.    ' 

In  October  1766,  an  elegant  statue  of  (jucen  Elizabeth, 
was  placed  over  the  east  end  of  the  clmrcb,  \^iththefoU 
lowing  inscription :  "  This  statue  of  qtiscn  Elizabeth  foJ-- 
merly  stood  on  the  west  side  of  Ludgate.  That  gate  being 
taken  down  in  1760  to  open  the  streets,  it  was  given  by  the 
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City  16  Sir  Francis  Goslings  knight,  and  alderman  ^  this 
ward,  who  caused  it  to  he  placed  here/' 

The  roof  or  cieling  of  ^  interior  is  adorned  witii  a 
apacions  quadrangle  of  deep  tnouldiogs,  crocket  work»  aa 
eiipsis,  roses,  &c.  of  fret  work ;  and  abore  the  pillats 
wb^h  support  the  roof,  there  is  an  entablament  of  painted 
wainscot  e:fctending^  round  the  church ;  on  the  north,  west, 
ind  south  sides,  are  galleries  of  waimcot ;  the  pulpit  is  of 
the  same  kind  of  wood ;  and  the  church  is  well  pewed  with 
oak.    In  the  west  gallery  is  a  fine  organ. 

The  altar-piece  consists  of  two  columns  of  the  Ionic  or* 
der,  adorned  with  painted  cherubims,'over  which  isacor* 
nice,  and  in  the  middle  a  globe  between  two  Bibles,  de- 
noting the  wonderful  spreading  of  the  pure  Gospel  over  the, 
world  ;  the  whole  is  fenced  in  with  a  rail  and  banister,  and 
the  space  paved  with  marble.  In  theeast  window  is  a  figure^ 
of  St.  Matthias^  in  stabed  glass. 

The  vestry  room  is  ornamented  with  a  very  fine  portrait 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  also  in  painted  glas.9. 

The  dimensions  of  the  church  arc  as  follow:  length 
ninety  few,  breadth  (at  the  west  end)  sixty,  height  thirty- 
-six,  and  the  altitude  of  the  tower,  which  contains  eight 
musical  bells,  and  turret,  about  one  hundred  feet. 

Principal  benefactions,  as  follow  : 

Judges  of  the  Common  Pieas,  time  out  of  min(t,  21.  15s.  4d. 
;  Mr.  John  KnUp,  three' quarters  of  charcoal.  Mr.  John  Fisher,  51, 
Mr.  John  BoWes,  2l.  12s*  Mr.  John  Wells,  scrivener,  21.  Lady 
'Paggitigton,  3l.  15s.  4d.  Mr.  Elsing^  one  load  %f  charcoal.  Mr. 
Walter  Meredith,  21.  Mr.  William  Crouch,  201.  and  also  Id. 
and  lOt.  per  wmum  for  a  sermon,  and  408.  for  a  dinner  for  the  com* 
Ji^on  councilman,  churchwardens,  and  twelve  others  yearly.  Mr. 
John  Baker»  for  a  sermon  and  bread,  4l.  tOs.  Sir  Matthew  Cary, 
to  the  poor*  6l.  15s.  4d.  Mr.  Henry  Webb,  20l.;  also  to  the 
poor,  and  for  a  sermon,  21.  10s.  Mr.  William  Ward,  1401.  in 
bread,  51.  IBs.;  also  in  charcoal,  sixty  sacks  per  a/intfm,  31.;  also 
to  the  vestry,  &c.  for  a  dinner,  |l.  lOs.  Mr.  Robert  Jenkinson, 
61.  lOn.  Mr.  William  Weddell,  100|.  Mr.  Henry  Adams,  lOOOl. 
Mr.  OthoMauduit,  2l.  Mr.  Nicholas  Hare,  2001.  Mr.  Thomas 
White^  for  a  sermon  every  Thursday,  freni  the  first  in  Michaelmas 
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Terar,  to  (be  vhd  of  Tiinity  Terni»  ISl.    Al«o  to  three  men  and 
three  women,  ea(;ti  6l.  and  to  the  poor  end  Christ's  HosphaU  40Hb 
Mr.  John  Watnbrigbt«  4l,  per  annum  for  iMrenty^etgbt  years,    Mr. 
ThonasiohAfon,  for  eoala  tor  this  alld.  St  Bride's  pari^iott  each  4U 
Edward  LaMimcr*  Esq.  in  bread  to  the  poor,  5l.  4i*    Mrs«  C»* 
tbttrine  TirrilU  for  a  sermon«  and  to  the  poor  in  hr(ad>  61.    Mr, 
Edward  Tirrill.  her  son,  to  the  poor  in  bread,  2L  l^u    Mr.  Petet 
Make,  to  the  poor  of  Andover^  St.  Dunstan'^.  and  Loggersbal,  6L 
Mrs.  Partbenia  Lowmsn,  to  the  poor,  and  ibr  a  sermon,  lOOl. 
Mr.  Moorcrofts,  of  CliflTord's  Inn,  50L    Mr.  John  Browii,  to  the 
poor  of  this  parisht  10).     And  to  the  poor  of  this.  White  Fryars, 
And  Crtpplegate  parish,  400l.     Mr.  John  Latd,  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Martin's,  Ludgate,   gent,  by  this  will  datisd  26  April  1697, 
gave  (o  siib  of  the  most  indigent  freemen  of  the  age  of  sixty,  oc 
upwards,  inhabiting  in  this  parisht  to  be  paid  quarterly,  each  lOl. 
po'  amrnnn.     The  same  worthy  benefactor  also  gave  by  his  sail 
will,  out  of  the  hou<e  next  Sir  ^rancis  Child's,  being  the  flign  of 
the  Stjgar  Loa'',  to  three  poor  widow*  of  freemen,  SOL    He  aI<o 
fardier  devised  by  his  said  will,  to  put  out  apprentice  thnse  poof 
children  of  freemen,  the  remaining  rent  of  the  last  ^aid  house,  SOl. 
Itodi,  he  gave  by  his  said  will  fifty  pounds  to  put  out  five  poor 
boys  of  the  parish  of  St.  Dunstan  apprentice,  to  be  paid  wilhia 
fourteen  days  at\er  his  funeral.    And  appointed  the  minister  and 
churchwardens  for  the  time  being,  to  be  his  trustees,  to  see  the 
sane  performed. 

MoiruMENTs  mentioned  by  Stow : 

Richardits  Nordon,  Civis  &  Scissor,  ac  quondam  Vicepomet 
Londi«i.  Ob.  95  Mar.  1 460,*^— 

Gulielmus  Chapman  nuper  Civis  8c  Scis<or.  ac  Vicwones  Civil. 
London.  Ob*  primo  die  mensis  Julii  li46. 

Hie  jacet  Rogerus  Horton,  quondam  unus  Justiciarierum  dm 
Banco  Dom.  Regis.  Qui  Obiit  ult,  die  Ap.  1423* 

On  a  fair  monument  on  the  south  wdl  of  the  chaticei^  was 
this  inscription : 

Here  under  lyeth  the  Body  of  Thomas  Powle,  E<q;  Clerk  of 
the  Crown,  and  one  of  the  Six  Clerks  of  the  High  Court  of 
Chancery,  Controller  of  the  Hamper,  Clerk  of  the  Forest  of 
Waltham,  and  High  Steward  to  the  late  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  all 
her  Manners  within  the  County  of  Essex.  He  died  in* the  SStlr 
Year  of  his  Age  26  June,  Anno  1601, 
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Here  lyes  Sir  Roger  Cholmley,  Kt.  for  the  Body  to  K;H«ify 
Eighth,  he  deceased  28  April,  1338. 

Here  was  also  buried  Will.  Crouch,  Ciiizen  and  Mercer  of 
London,  and  one  of  the  Common  Council  of  this  City,  who  gaire 
by  his  Will  10s.  a  Year  for  a  Sermon,  oo  his  Funeral  da/,  and  40s. 
Yearly  for  a  Pinner  on  that  day,  for  the  Common .Cooncil,  the 
Cliurch  Wardens,  and  12  Freemen  of  this  Parish  at  the  Election 
of  his  Executors.  And  he  also  gave  lOl.  a  Year  for  ever,  to  be 
distributed  yearly  among  36  poor  People  of  honest  Life*  dwelling 
in  this  parish.  He  was  buried  near  to  this  Monument,  1 6th  of 
April,  1606. 

Here  also  lyeth  Laurence  Dalton,  Esq;  late  Norroy  King  at 
Arms  Deceased,  1561. 

Monuments.  On  the  north  side  the  cbancel,  is  a  hand- 
some black  and  white  marble  monument  of  the  Ionic  order, , 
with  an  inscription :  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Richard  Hut- 
ton,  one.  of  the  justices  of  the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  who 
died  on  the  16th  of  February  1638|  aged  seventy-nine. 
'  Over  the  vestry  door  a  white  marble  monument,  witb 
this  inscriptioo : 

In  Memory  of  the  Honourable  and  Virtuoos  Ma  no  a  a  ct 
Taibot,  Widow,  who  died  3 1st  of  March,  1620.— 

By  this  small  Statue  Reader  is  but  shewn 

That  she  was  bury'd  here^  but  hadi^t  thou  known 

The  Piety  and  Virtues  of  her  Mind, 

Thou  wouldst  have  said.  Why  was  she  not  Enshrin*d  t 

Both  Vere's  and  Windsor's  best  Blood  fill'd  hes  Veins, 

She  matcht  with  Talbot,  yet  their  noble  Strains 

Were  fer  below  her  Vertue,  in  whose  Breast 

God  bad  infus'd  his  Grace  above  the  rest 

Of  all  her  sex,  whose  sacred  coarse  of  Life, 

Both  in  (he  state  of  Widow,  Maid  and  Wife  ! 

(For  each  she  had  been,  tho  her  latter  days 

Chast  Widow-hood  crown'd,  to  her  immortal  praise} 

Was  so  immaculate,  she  deserves  to  be  • 

The  Crys^tal  Mirror  to  Posterity  ; 

More  Honour  ha«t  thou  by  her  burial  here 

Dun  tan,  than  to  thee  cha#c*d  this  mauv  a  Year. 

Earth 
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Sartb  from  her  CofiiB  heave  thy  ponderout  Slone«, 
And  for  thy  sacred'iBt  Relict  keep  her  Bones : 
Since  spight  of*  Envy  't'Cnnno4  be  deny'd» 
'' '    Safntrlike  the  liv'd,  and  like  a  Saint  the  dy'd. 

A  tablet,  on  which  is' inscribed : 

'*  Sacred ,to  the  memory  of  Sir  Ricbakb  Hoakb^  knight,  who 
died  January  6,  1718,  aged  seventy  years.  And  of, his  relict. 
Dame  Susannah  Hoarop  who  died  September  24,  1720,  aged 
dxty-seven.  Both,  exemplary  in  their  piety  and  strict  adherene* 
to  the  Church  of  England,  and  in  their  singular  care  and  educa^ 
lion  of  a  numerous  issoe  (ihey  had  eleven  ions  and  six  daughters)^ 
three  only  of  which  are  now  surviving. 

"  He  was  eminent  for  b*s  fidelity,  humanity,  diligence^  and 
circumspection,  strict  justice',  andcharity,  in  the  several  trusts  an4 
offices  of  lord  mayor»  alderman,  and  sheriflT  of  Londont  of  mem» 
ber  of  parliament  for  this  city,  ^d  of  president  of  Christ's  Hos- 
pital and  the  London  workhouse.  This  monument  was  gratefully 
erected  by  Henry  Hoare,  Esq.  their  son  and  sole  executor,  1723." 

On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,; near  the  vestry  door,  a 
pretty  white  marble  monunient  of  the  Composite  order, 
adorned  .with  laurel  branches,  cartoucb^  pediment,  urn,  and 
a  long  Latin  inscription :  to  the  memory  of  Albert  Oth« 
Faber  SoLMs,  LL.  D.  surgeon  general  to  the  emperor,  af- 
terwards physician  to  the  kings  of  Denmark  and  Sweden ; 
and  lastly  to  Charles  If.     He  died  in  1684. 

A  black  and  white  marble  monument  of  the  Corintblkn 
order,  with  the  carved  image  of  a  wonviu  m  a  kneeling 
posture ;  and  likewise  three  children,  all  in  Usable  habit ; 
this  inscription : 

Mors  mUd  Lucrum. 

Near  to  this  place  (yeth  buried  the  Body  of  Elizabkth 
Noam,  Wife  of  Roger  North,  Esq.  and  one  of  the  Daughters 
and  Coheirs  of  Sir  John  Gilbert,  Knight,  of  Great  Finboro^  in 
Suflblk.     She  died  in  1612,  aged  twenty-two. 

On  the  north  wall  of  tbe  north  aisle,  near  the  east  end, 
on  an  eliptical  moulded  stone,  much  decayed  by  being  so 
near  the  earth  of  tbe  church -yacd: 

Nev  the  Foot  of  thi^  Pillar,  under  a  Tomb-stone,  with'the«e 
Arms,  lyes  the  J9odj  of  Mai  y  Colclovoh,  the  most  deservedly 
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beloved  slxA  latfteiited  Wife  of  Admm  Colclough.  This  if  ofily  in« 
tended  to  tell  who  the  was ;  for  lier  Vtrtuei  ought  rtiher  to  be  tmi*' 
laled  every  where^  than  recited  here.  8hc  was  Dtuf hUer  to  Col« 
Blagge,  Goverhor  of  Yarmouth  and  Languard  Fort.  Ca|}tain  of 
the  Yeomen  of  Guards,  and  of  the  Bedchamber  to  bis  Majesty 
that  now  is.  Her  Mother  was  Daughter  of  Sir  Roger  North,  and 
of  his  Wife,  mentioned  in  the  Monupaent  at  the  head  of  this  aisle. 

At  the  east  end,  near  that  above^  by  the  altar-piece^  ^ 
«Pa1|  AiQnumenti  engraved  in  brass : 

Anno  Domini  1556. 
Hie  jacet  humattis  Williiu  Portmak»  Mfles,  Serviens  \u^ 
ditissima^  Principis  H.  8.  ad  Legem,  8rillo  tempore  unus  Juftic«. 
sadrum  ad  Placitum,  coram  ipso  Rege  tenc^d.  acpostea  temp. 
llhistris  Pfincipum  Phil.  &  Marie,  Rt* gts  &  Reginoe  Angiise  Ca^ 
^  )>ita1is  Justiciarius  hujus  Regni  Angliae.  Eoque  officio  sumom 
aequitate  ita  perfunctus  erat,  ut  tn  Deum  in  prtmis  sanetus  &  pius^ 
in  Patriam  ac  Principem  fidus  &  morigeru^ ;  in  omnes  deniqup 
semper  equabil.  fuit  &  perseveravit.  Ab  hac  autem  hice  in 
Colestem  prsetorum  coetum,  5  die  Februar.  Anno  Regni  prmfat.. 
Jttfgis  &  Reginae  S  &  4  emigravit; 

Near  the  aovtii-east  angle  of  the  ciiurcb,  a  small  monui* 
nent,  witli  this  inscriptR>n: 

Hie  requiescunt  Ossa  Roberti  Houghton,  Militis,  uniiis 
Justiciarionim  Dom.  Jacobi  ouper  Regis,  ad  Placita  coram  Domi. 
"Rjge  tenenda  Afig.  Qui  natus  est  apud  Gunthorpe  in  Cobk 
Norfelciv  S  die  Augustif  Anno  Domini  1548.  &  ex  hac  vita  mi- 
gnivit  infra  hanc  Parochiam  sexto  die  Februarii,  A.  O.  1623.  £x 
Maria  Uxore  Filia  Roberta  Rycbers  de  Woortham  in  Comitalu 
Cantix,  Armigeri^  tres  suscepit  Filioi,  totidemque  Fili»s«>  £x  quibas 
(Roberto  &  Susanna  in  vita  ejus  extinctis)  Franciscuf,  Johannes, 
EUseabetha  &  Mariai  tempore  mortis  suae.  De  favore  fiiere  su- 
pentitei« 

A  handsome  white  marble  monumeut  on  the  south  side,  and 
near  the  south-east  angle  of  the  church,  this  inscription  : 

lu  flie  middle  aivlc  of  this  Church,  bear  the  Chancel,  are  in* 
lerred  the  Bodie&of  £dwa«d  Marshal,  E^q;  f«rmerly  Master 
Mason  of  England,  together  with  Ann  bis  Wi4e,  by  whom  Iia 
iHid  9  Sons  and  5  Daught^s,  whereof  Joshua  ihr  eldest  oidy  sur« 
VMd  Um.    He  i^its  loy^i  tp  bis  Kingi  ttf«ful  io  bis  Pm*h,  eh^ 
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fiuUe  to  thi  J'oor  w£ilil  he  w%\  lirinxr  »n{i  left  ^eytnl  Memo- 
riak  of  it  9t  hit  Deaib^  tnd  defined  tliis  life  the  lOlh  Of  Dec* 
1675.  Aged  77  Yca/J*. 

Near  him  lyeth  the  B')dy  of  his  Son  Joshua  Ma&sh al«  £sqi 
lafe  Master  Mason  to  King  Charles  the  Second.  He  walked  in 
the  Steps  o(  his  Father,  and  succeeded  him  i>ot  only  in  his  Office^ 
but  Virtucfs.  Whereas  his  Father,  in  hi«  Lite-time,  did  give  lOl. 
per  annum,  issuing  out  uf  a  Hou^e  in  Fetter  lane  during  the  Term 
of  a  Lea<e,  for  the  daily  reading  of  Divine  Morning-serVice  in 
tills  Church;  he  hath  perpetuated  it  for  ever.  He  was  twicd 
Master  of  his  Company,  and  bequeathed  unlo  them  above  2001. 
to  the  end'  that  by  them  lOl.  per  annum  should  be  for  evcf  diiitri< 
htkOed'  to  th^ir  poor-  Widows,  and  he  gave  several  other  cha- 
Adble  beqoeiU. 

Oa  the  same  side,  over  the  door  to  Fleet  Street,'  a  Irfrgcr^ 
sarcopbagos,  and  a  boy  holding  a  medallloi)  of  tfic;  deceased 
in  bis  ofRcial  robes;  thus  inscribed: 

"  To  the  memory  of  ^r  Richard  Hoare.  knight.  Alderman, 
and  Lord  Mayor  of  this  City  in  the  memorable  year  1745.  In 
^hicb  alarming  cri  i<  he  dfvcharged  the  great  iriist' reposed  in  hlm^ 
with  honour  and  integrity,  to  the  approbation  of  his  Sovereign, 
and  the  universal  satisfaction  of  his  tellow-citizens.  'tifl  died  Oc^ 
tober  It?.  173  ^  and  lies,  in  the  same  vault  of  this  churchf  to- 
gether with  the  remain^  of  hist  first  and  second  wives ;  2$a^ah,  thH 
daughter  of  iatnes TuHy^  Esq,  of  Charterhouse  Square;  and  £li« 
aibetii,  the  daughter  of  Edward  Kustf  Rsq.  of  Crutched  Friars; 
by  each  of  ifkom  he  left  one  son,  now  livings  Ur  p^y  this  last  iri" 
b#e  of  gratitude  and  respect  to  an  aflTectionate  |iareni»"  . 

A  ^maH  white  oiarMd  nrnnument,  adornM  i^ith  a  cherub, 
cwrtcmcihy  pediment,  two  bdbe^  webp^tig ;  this  inscription : 

•  Near'thinplicelyeth  interred  the^fiody  of  Henry  Jories,  late  of 
i^ils  Parish,  and' of  the  Inner  Tctlipk,  Clockmaker,  Sort  of  WilJ 
liam?  Jones,  heretofore  Vicar  of  Boulder,  in  the  County  of  South* 
aillpton. ' 

He  way  industrrous,  honest,  and  charitable,  Avb  poor  W^idows, 
baifiiig  aanually  the  Benefit  thereof  for  ever^  He  died  the  96tlk 
of 'Novenber  1^5,  aged  63  years. 

In  this  cLuifdi'  vere  also  buried  Ralph  BAtKE^,  bi^op  of 
Coventry  and  Litchfield ;  and  OwgN  Oglethorpe^  Eishop 
fl|(  Carlisle,  who  crowned  queen  Elizabeth. 
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Ministers  of  EMiNENfcE.    Thoma$  White,  D.D.  1575^ 
an  eminent  preacher ;   founder  of  Sion  College,  the  Mor^« 
Philosophy  Lecture  at  Oxford,  and  an  alitshouse  in  Temple 
parish,  Bristol,  where  he  was  born. 
'   John  Donne,  the  excellent  dean  of  St.  Paul's, 

James  Maksh,  D.  D.  chancellor  of  Chichester,  was  se- 
questered during  the  Civil  wars,  and  died  at  Oxford  1647. 

William  Bates,  S»T.P.  "  was  a  man  of  good  and 
amiable  character ;  much  a  scholar,  much  a  gentleman,  and 
no  less  a  Christian.  His  moderation  and  sweetness  of  tern* 
per,  were  known  to  all  that  conversed  with  him';  among 
whom  were  eminent  and  pious  men  of  various  peruiasioDs» 
Archbbhop  Tillotson's  friendship  for  him  began  early ;  and 
as  his  merit  was  invariably  the  same,  it  continued  without 
interruption,  to  the  end  of  that  prelate's  life.  Dr.  Bates^s 
abihties  qualified  tiim  for  the  highest  dignities  in  the  church ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  <;reat  offers  were  made  him,  but  he 
never  could  be  prevailed  on  to  conform.  He  is  esteemed 
the  poUtest  writer  of  his  age  among  the  Presbyterians. 
He  was  ^  silenced  for  noa-conformity  in  1662,  and  died 
in  J  699."* 

.  Adjoining  the  church  a4)d  charity  school  is  Cliffohp's 
Inn.  It  was  tbeantieut  residence  of  the  honourable  family  of 
Clifford,  whence  the  earls  of  Cumberland  descended;  Ro* 
bert  de  Clifford  having  the  inheritance  by  grant  from  king. 
Edward  the  Second,  anno  1309,  to  hold  by  the  service  of 
one  penny  paid  into  the  Kxchequev  at  Michaelmas.  It  came 
to  the  king  for  certain  debts  due  to  him  from  one  Malcolme 
de  Harley,  escheator  to  Edward  the  First,  on  this  sid^  the 
Trent.  The  widow  of  Robert  de  Clifford  demised  it,  an7io 
1337,  to  students  in  the  common  law  for  the  rent  of  10/.  and 
afterward  by  a  grant  to  Nicholas  Sulyard,  Esq.  principal, 
and  others  seniors,  disposed  of  the  premises,  &c.  of  Clif- 
ford's Inn,  in  consideration  of  600/.  and  4/.  per  annum ;  and 
it  bath  continued  ever  since  one  of  the  inns  of  court.  This 
society  are  governed  by  a  principal  and  twelve  rulers ;  the 
gentlemen  are  in  commons  a  fortnight  in  every  Term^  and 
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those --that  are  not  pay  about  4s.  per  week,  but  not  a^irays 
certain.  They  sell  ^ir  chambers  for  one  life,  and  have 
mootings.  / 

The  ha]],  is  built  in  imitation  of  the  Gothic  stile,  and  is  a 
plain,  unadorned  structure,  except  some  armorial  bearings 
in  the  windows. 

It  was  here  that  judge  Hale,  Sir  Orlando  Bridgeman,  and 
other  judges,  sat  to  determine  causes  between  claimants, 
after  the  great  fire  in  1666. 

Clifford's  Inn  ha3  three  courts,  and  a  pleasant  garden ; 
whence  a  gateway  leads  to  Fetter  Lane. 

In  this  part  of  the  lane  lived  PraiseGodBarebone, 
**  who,  by  occupation  a  Icather-seller,  was  one  of  the  most 
active,  if  not  the  most  able  members  of  the  parliament  as-; 
seoibled  in  1653  by  Cromwell,  called  Barebone's  ParUa- 
fneni.  When  general  Monck  came  to  London  with  a  view 
df  restoring  the  king,  and  was  intent  upon  the  re-admission 
of  the  secluded'  members,  this  man  appeared  at  the  head  of 
a  numerous  rabble  of  fanatics,  which  was  alarming  even  to 
that  intrepid  general.  A  petition  was  presented  by  their 
•leader  to 'the  parliament,  for  the  exclusion  of  the  king  and 
voyal  family.  Monck,  who  knew  the  popularity  of  Bare-^ 
bone,  was  obliged  to  make  a  general*  muster  of  his  army^ 
and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  parliament,  in  which  he  expostu- 
lated with  them  for  giving  too  much  countenance  to  that  fu- 
rious zealot  and  his  adherents."  * 

In  Flower-de-luce  Court,  during  the  year  1767,  was  per- 
petrated a  deliberate  and  horrid  murder  by  Elizabeth 
Brownrigg^  against  a  Foundling  apprentice,  named  Mary 
diflford ;  for  which  she  was  executed  at  Tyburn.. 

Fetter  Lane  contains  three  places  of  worship  of  different 
persuasions;  a  meeting  house  for  Independents ;  another  for 
Anabaptists ;  and  the  chapel  Qf  the  Unite p  Brethren,  or 

Granger*  Mr.  Malcorim  inrforms  us  that  the  house  of  Barebone,  of 
which  he  was  an  inhabitant  twenty-five  yean,  was  rented  by  him  at  40L 
fer  annum  (except  during  the  war) ;  and  his  tithes  were  thirteen  thil- 
ilp^s  an4  eight-pence.    Lond,  Rei/'iviV.llU453. 
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MoRAviAifs*.  Hiis  i^9S  the  hicetinf  boilse  af  the  emiaeiit 
Thomas  Brapbpry,  duriug  the  reigns  t(  queen  Anne^  ^(e. 
anc|  was  demolished  by  the  mob.  Mr.  Bradbury  eacaped 
with  great  difficulty. 

It  appears  by  the  parish  register  of  St.  Brkle'a^  that  only 
siicteen  houses  were  standing  in  the  broad  place  by  New 

*  **  The  Il^oraviani  are  luppgted  tp  have  aritcn  under  Nicholas 
Lewif,  count  of  Zinzendorf.  a  German  nobleman,  who  died  1760. 
They  were  also  called  Hernhutert,  from  Hefnhuth,  the  name  of  th6 
Tillage  where  chey  were  first  sehled.  The  follbweri  of  eount  Zinzea-* 
dorf  are  called  Moraviaat,  because  the  first  oon verts  to  his  system  were 
some  Moravian  familieak  The  society  themselves  however  assert,  that 
tl^ey  are  descended  from  the  old  Moravian  and  Bohemian  brethren,  wIm 
existed  as  a  distinct  sect  sixty  years  prior  to  the  reformation.  They  also 
stile  themselves  Unifoj  Fratrtm,  or  the  United  brethren ;  and,  in  g«- 
aerai,  profess  to  adhere  to  the  Augsburgh  confession  of  faith.  When 
•fhe  first  reibitners  were  assembled  at  Augsburgh  in  Gerrnany,  the  Pro- 
testant princes  employed  Mehincthon^  a  divine  of  great  learning  and 
aMKieration,  to  draw  up  a  confession  of  thetr  faitl^»  e;ipressVve  in  terms, 
as  littk  offensive  to.  tt\e  Romao  Catttolics  as  a  regard  for  tru^  would 
permit.  And  this  creed,  from  the  place  where  it  was  presented^  ia 
called  the  •'  Confession  of  Augsburgh."  It  is  not  ea^y  to  unravel  the 
teding  tenets  of  the  Moravians.  Opinions  and  practices  have  been  at* 
iributed  to  them  of  an  exceptionable  nature,  which  the  more  sensible  of 
tjiem  totally  disavow.  They  direct  their  worship  to  J«sus  Christ ;  are- 
q)ucU  attached  to  instrumental  as  well  as  vocal  nuisic  in  their  religious 
strvifts ;  and  discover  a  great  predilection,  for  forming  themselves  into 
classes,  according  to  sex,  age,  an4  character.  Their  founder  not  only 
discovered  his  zeal  in  travelling  in  person  over  Europe,  but  has  takeA 
s))ecial  care  to  send  missionaries  into  almost  every  part  of  the  known 
world.  They  revive  their  devotion  by  celebn^ting  agapse,  or  love  feasts, 
and  the  casting  of  lots  is  used  amongst  them  to  know  the  will  of  the 
Lord.  The  sole. right  of  contracting  marriagft  lieik  with,  the  elders.  In 
Mr.  La  Trobe's  edition  of  Spangenburgh's  expositiqn  of  Christian  doc* 
trine,  thetr  principles  are  detailed  to  a  considerable  length.  Therjt  is  a 
large  community  of  them  at  a  village  n^ar  Leeds,  which'  excites  the  cu- 
TTO«ty  of*  the  traveller;  and  they  have  places  of  worship  in  various  p^ti 
qf  the  kingdom.  Mr.  Rimius  published  his  candid. narraiivjc  of  this  peo- 
ple, and  bishop  Lavington  (who  wrote  also  against  the  Methodists)  re- 
plied,' in  1735,  in  his  Moravians,  compared. and  dciecird.  Mr.  Weld, 
in  his  Travels  through  the.  United  States,  gives  a  curious  account  of  a 
Settlement  of  Moravians' at  Bethlehem,  honourable  to  their  virtue  and 
piety." — Evanses  Skttch  of  RfUgiotl'  Of^'nio?!r. 
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Ncjiits  Cmtrty  and  another  adjoining  in  New  Street  SqMW^ 
cbiMtructed  with  all  the  inconvenience  of  the  age  of  qiicsen 
EUzabeth.  There  are  also  in  Fetter  Lane,  toward*  Hclbons 
olfter  booses  ef  the  sanne  age  and  construction. 

The  Ptmighy  a  mesRURj^e  and  tenement  in  Fitter  Lane^ 
with  a  gartlen,  barn,  and  other  houses,  offices,  &c.  wef6 
giren  to  support  a  ^wWA  or  fraternity  of  'St,  Sith^^  or 
Osyihj  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Andrew.  This  comioK 
to  ithe  crown  in  the  reign  of  Kdward  VL  by  virtue  of  Urn 
act  for  the  dissolution  of  chantries,  that  monarch  granted  it 
to  Thomas  BartUt^  the  king*s  printer,  and  Richard  Mody. 
The  site  in  now  occupied  by  Plough  Court. 

This  was  antiently  a  resort  for  idle  and  disorderly  ^bi# 
sons,  called  Fewteiers^  ••  as  in  a  way,*'  says  Stow,  ♦*  lead* 
ingto  gardens.    But  the  same  is  now  of  late^  years,  on  both^ 
sides,  butft  through  with  many  fair  houses.** 

Barnard's  Inn,  is  called  inr  the  record  the  second  inn  of 
Chancery ;  and  was  origirtally  denominated  MACKvroitTfift 
Inn,  as  having  been  the  residtenee  of  Dr.  JoTin  MackwortH, 
dean  of  Lincoln,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  Tftomaa  An* 
kins,  one  of  his  execuVoA,  \ft  the  tbirty.second  year  of  the 
same  reign,  gave  it  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Lincoln^  sad 
their  successors  for  iever^  to  fiifid  a  chaplain  to  celebrate  Di- 
vine service  in  the  chapel  of  JSt.  George,  within  the  ca^ 
lliedral^churcb  of  Lincoln,  where  the  body  of  dean  IVbck^ 
worth  was  btiried.  Having  been  leased,,  however,  by  a  gen* 
ttmnan  nanned  Lionel  Barnard,  his* name  has* been  ^ufbslfiMtaif 
instead  of  the  fomner. 

There  is  nothing  peculiarly  worthy-  notice  in  i^Jtalt^ 
,  eacept  a  portrait  of  Charles  II.  judge  Holt,  and  othier 
eminent  persons,  principals  of  this  inn. 

In  the  thirty-second  of  Henry  VI.  a  tumult  baiweeW  ^tbft ' 
gentlemen  of  the  inns  of  court,  and  Chancery,  and  the  aU 
tizcQs  of  London,  arose  in  Fleet  Street,  in  which  machtniiu 
chid^  was  done.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  prtndipala 
of  Clifford's  Inn,  Fmrnivars  Inn^  and  Barnord^f  Itm,  weM 
seiit  prisoners  to  Hertford  Ca»tie. 

Adjoining 
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Adjoining  to  this  inn,  in  Holborn^  are  the  extensive  pre^ 
iiiises  of  Mesars^^ngd^le,  distillers. 
.    Dyer's  Buildings^  were  so  called  from  Sir  John  Dyer,  bart, 
.whose  house  occupied  the  sit!e, '    .         • 

Castle  Yard,  now  Castle  Street ^  in  1619,  was  the  re- 
side^e  of  Thomas  Howard,  earl  of  Arundel.  This 
noblen^n  acquired  ^n  Italy  an  elegant  taste  for  painting  and 
architecture;  and  above  all  for  antient  statues.  He  eni- 
-  ployed  collectors  in  most  parts  of  Europe ;  and  sent  even 
into  Greece,  whence  he  received  several  valuable  frag« 
Bients  of  antiquity.  He  was  the  first  of  his  countrymen 
that  introduced  uniformity  of  building,  and  is  esteemed  the 
father  of  virtii  in  England.     He  died  in  Italy,  September 

"Staple  IIJn,  wa^  so  called  from  being  formerly  a  hall 
where  wool  merchants  used  to  meet,  wool  being  one  of  the 
four  staple  commodities  according  to  statutes. 

It  appears  to  hav^  been  an  inn  of  Chancery  anno  1415, 
and  was  held  by  lease,  and  the  inheritance  granted  by  John 
Knighton,  and  Alice  his  wife,  to  the  antients  of  Gray*s 
Inn,  about  twenty  Henry  VIII.  by  the  name  of  all  that  mes- 
suage pr  inn  of  Chancery  commonly  oallcd  Staple  Inn,  &c. 

It  is  governed,  by  one  principal  and  eleven  antients. 
Those  of  this  house  arc  one  week  in  commons  every  Term, 
.but  there  are  usually  fifty  for  a  fortnight.  Here  are  no 
mootings,  and  the  chambers  are  cbmmonly  sold  for  one.  life.  ^ 
The  hall  is  a  small,  but  handsome  building,  something  in 
the  stile  of  the  Temple;  and,  as  well  as  the  front  of  the 
inn,  in  Holborn,  of  the  stile  of  architecture  prevailing  iu . 
the  reigns  of  Elizabeth,  and  James  L 

*      tt  is  adorned  with  the  portraits  of  Charles  II.  queen.  Anne, , 
earl  of   Macclesfield,    lord  chancellor  Cowper,    and   lord 
Camden. 

.  This  inn  consists  of  two  courts  kept  very  clean,  and  a 
,  small,  but  pleasant  garden. 

We  now  approach  one  of  the  greatest  nuisances  belong- 
ing to  Lqndon,  which  is  a  projection  of  dirty,  unsightly 
buildings,  denominated  Middle  How.     Were  it  not  for 

this. 
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ttfs,  and  two  other  equally  obnoxiotis  obstiiictions,  Holbom 
would  Ve  one  of  the  most  handsome  and  spacious  streets  in 
the  city  and  liberties;  but  at  present  the  projections  com- 
plained of  for  many  years,  are  as  daiigcrons  in  case  of  fire, 
,  as  they  are  ungrateful  to  the  eye.  Their  removal  would  be 
a  common  benefit. 

Mn  Gwynn,  in  bis  "  London  and  Westminster  Im- 
proved," sanctions  the  opinion  we  have  given,  in  the  fol- 
lowing words:  **  It  will  be  no  easy  task  for  the  observer  to 
Clerkenwell  Green  to  ascend  Mutton  Lane,  ^nd  proceed  to 
Baldwin^s  Gardens,  a  desolated  spot,  through  the  ruins  of 
which,  if  he  escapes  without  hurt,  he  may  reach  Gray*s 
Inn  Lane,  one  of  the  principal  aveMes  to  this  metropolis^ 
which  is  despicable  beyond  conception:  from  thence  he 
may  hobble  into  Holborn,  where  the  first  object  that  pre- 
sents itself  to  view  is  Middle  Row,  a  nuisance  universally 
detested,  and  fur  that  reason,  and  the  narrow  consideration 
of  private  property,  suffered  to  remain  a  public  disgrace  to 
the  finest  street  in  London.** 

Having  escaped  through  the  narrow  passage  of*Middle  ' 
Row,  th^  King's  Head  Tavern f  arrests  the  attention.     On 
this  spot  stood  Southampton  House,  the  mansion  of  the 
Wriothesley's,  earls  of  Southampton,  the  chapel  of  whifih 
is  still  remaining.  ' 

Let  us  stop  and  contemplate  this  former  residence  of 
great  and  virtuous  men!—**  Thomas  Wriothesley,  the 
last  earl  of  Southampton,  lite  another  Sully,  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  treasury,  after  the  ravage  and  confusion  of 
the  Civil  War,  with  the  capacity  and  application  of  that 
able  minister,  undertook  to  reduce  the  public  accounts  to 
regularity  and  order ;  and  happily  succeeded  in  that  great 
attempt.  But  Charles  II.  who  had  not  the  least  oeconomy 
bimself,  was  too  apt  to  overlook  that  virtue  in  others;  aifd,. 
wmit  was  worse,  was  inclined  to  pull  down  much  faster  than 
his  treasurer  could  build  up.  This  excellent  person,  who 
was  loyal,  and  yet  ar  patriot^  died  too  soon  for  the  good  of 
his  country.  He  was  a  man  of  a  quick  and  lively  concep- 
tion, prompt  elo^uti«n,  and  invincible  integrity.    He  was 

of 
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^f  an  amiable  ^nd  exemplary  character  in  domestic  lifei 
fod  to  say  all  id  one  word,  was  in  his  great  office  of.  lord 
high  treasurer,  what  his  friend  the  earl  of  Clareodon^  waa 
in  ibf  high  court  of  chancery.^  He  died  in  1 667,  barely 
in  possessioD  of  the  white  rod,  '*  which  his  profligate  eoe- 
flstes,**  says  Pennant,  '^  were  with  difficulty  dissuaded  from 
wrasting  out  of  his  dving  hands*.** 

His  daughter  was  me  amiable  consok  of  the  equaUy  vir. 
luous  William  lord  Kussell,  who  lived  in  tbis.houso 
inany  yearst.  Her  virtues  underwent  a  fiery  trial,  add  came 
•ut  of  the  test,  if  possible,  more  pure.  Her  last  inter* 
Views  with  her  devoted  lord,  cannot  be  read  without  the 
strongest  emotions.  Her  greatness  of  mind  appears  to  un* 
common  advantage.  The  last  scene  is  beyond  the  power  of 
dtber  pen  or  penciL  When  his  lordship  passed  by  his  re-* 
sidence  in  the  way  through  HollM>rn,  towards  bis  execu* 
iion  in  LincolD*s  Inn  Fields,  be  felt  a  momentary  bitterness 
of  death  in  recollecting  the  happy  moments  of  Southampton 
House.  He  looked  towards  it;  the  tear  started  into  his 
fye';  but  he  instantly  wiped  it  away  ^. 

Southampton  Buildings  are  erected  on  the  4te  of 
tlie  garden. 

Id  these  buildings  is  the  Office  of  the  Masters  in 
CHANCEay.  These  niasters  are  twelve  in  number,  the  first 
of  whom  i»  Master  of  the  RoUs ;  these  gentlemen  sit  at 
Westminster  Hall,  with  the  lord  chancellor,  three  at  a  time 
whilst  the  term  lasts,  and  two  at  a  time  when  his  loidship 
aits  to  hear  causes  in^his  own  house.  To  these  .assistants  be 
often  refers  the  further  bearing  of  causes ;  be  also  refen  to 
them  matters  of  account,  and  other  things  of  equal  qio* 
ment ;  but  never  the  merits  of  a  cause.  Their  salary  from 
the  Exchequer  is  100/.  besides  robe  money ;  but  there  ara 
oiher  perquisites,   which  makes  the  oflSce  very  lucrative.     . 

Westward  of  Southampton  Buildings ,  stood  The  Oim 
Temple  ;  being  tbc^  first  residence  of  the  Knights  Temphre* 
in  England.  %  '   .  ' 

*  latroduction  to  Lady  Rachel  Raisefs  Letters,  Sro.p.lxzv}. 
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Chanceky  Lanb,  Each  sMe  of  this  street  is  guarded 
Iby  the  jurisdietion  of  the  Imw.  Th^  fint  building  oa  the 
ngbt  hand  is 

LINCOLN'S  INN. 

This  is  one  of  the  four  inss  -of  court.      Ralph  Nevil, 
bishop  of  Chichester,  and  ohanoeltor  of  England^  buik  « 
house  here  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  on  ground  which  was 
given  to  bin  byl^  hing;  and  after  him  Richard  de  Wihts 
made  it  his  residence ;  but  afterwards  it  fell  into  the  pos*' 
sesnon  of  Benry  De  Lacy,  earl  of  Lincoln,  who  made  ft* 
his  town  residence,  whence  its  present  name.    He  is  said 
to  bai^  introduced  students  of  the  law  here  about  the  ye^r 
1310;   though  leases  were  afterward   let  to  them   by   the 
bidiep  of  Chichester ;  Rmbevt  Sherborn,  bisiiop  of  that  sea, 
having  conveyed  the  whole  to  William  Sitlyard,   a  stu- 
dent of  this  house,  for  ninety-nine  ytors ;  after  which  leate 
Sampson,  a  succeeding  bishop  of  Chichest,er,by  deed  dated 
July  1536,  passed  the  inheritance  of  the  house  and  garden 
to  die  sud  William  and  Eustace  his  brother ;  £ustace  sur- 
viving, his  son  Edward,  by  deed  12th  of  November  1579, 
in  consideration  of  520/.  conveyed  to  Richard'-KingsitoiU, 
and  th»  rest  of.  the-  bench,  this  house,  garden,  &e.  in.  fee, 
and  a  fine  was  accordingly  levied. 

The  ball  was  built  anno  1 506 ;  the  greikt  gate,  towani 

Q^ancery  Lape,  was.  finished  in  1518.    In  the  year  1521, 

the  gveat  gate- house  and  tower  were  finished,  toward  which 

Sir  Thomas  Lovel  was  a  great  benefactor.    The  building 

northward  from  the  gateway  into    Cliancery  Lane,    was 

erected  in  V636;  and  in  year  1558,  an  order  passed  for  a 

bnck  wall  and  gates  to  be  set  up  on  the  badL  pairt  of  shj^ 

boose,  for  the  better  enclosure  thereof,  but  not  finished  till 

about  the  year  1667,  when  also  the  chambers  on  the  novth 

aide  of  the  quadrangle  were  built,  the  whole  amounting  to 

415^  11^.   hld»     la  1557,  chambers  were  built  over  the 

kitchen  and  entry  near  the  ball ;  and  about  tlie  year  1-607 ^all 

the  old  chambers  in  the  long  gallery  Were  new  built,  which 

eost  1409/.  9s.  6d,;  about  which  time  twenty  chambers  were 

erected  on  the  north  side  of  the  house  {to  answer  the  last} 

MDcnnting  to  1618/.  18^. 
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In  the  year  1663,  the  great  terrace  and  wall  towards 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  were  made,  which  cost  near  lOQOl. 
Searl's  Court  was  finished  in  1697,  and  is  now  called  Lm- 
coln*s  Inn  New  Square ;  the  ground  having  been  bought  by 
Henry  Searl>  of  this  house,  Esq.  who  began  to  build  the 
same,  but  lived  pot  to  see  it  finished.  Over  the  gateway  to 
Carey  Street,  are  the  arms  of  the  inn ;  and  tliose  of  Searl, 

In  the  midbt  of  this  square,  which  is  covered  with  gravel, 
and  neatly  kept,  b  a  fountain,  now  disused,  consisting  of  a 
handsome  Corinthian  column,  from  a  design  of  Inigo  Jones ; 
the  top  supported  a  sun  dial,  and  at  the  four  corners  of  the 
pedestal  infimt  tritons,  spouted  water  firom  their  shells. 

Stohe  BtriLDiNGs  are  a  set  of  rooms  so  called  firom  the 
materials  with  which  they  were  erected.  This  handsome 
range  forms  part  of  a  regular  and  noble  plan  for  rebuilding 
the  whole  inn;  which,  had  it  been  carried  into  execution, 
would  have  made  this  one  of  the  most  elegant  piles  in  the 
■letropolis. 

The  chambers  are  extremely  pleasant,  being  fiicing  the 
gardens,  and  Lincoln^s  Inn  Fields,  The  architecture  is  by 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Taylor. 

In  these  buildings  is  the  Library  belonging  to  the  inn, 
which  contains  a  good  collection  of  books  and  manuscripts, 
chiefly  collected  by  Sir  Matthew  Hale^  wlio  bequeathed 
them  to  tliis  society ;  they  are  thus  classed  :  1.  Statute  law.. 
2,  'Common  law.  3.  Miscellaneous  articles ;  containing  par- 
liaiuentary  fAatters,  antient  writers  on  law,  copies  and  ab- 
stracts of  records,  itineraries^  pleas,  and  assizes,  reper- 
tories and  references  to  records  in  public  offices,  reports  of 
judicial  proceedings,  &c.  These  MSS.  cannot  be  viewed, 
but  by  a  special  order  from  some^  of  the  masters  of  the 
bench. 

Adjoining  is  the  Six  Clerks  Office,  a  spacious^  stone 
building,  situate  on  the  west  side  of  Chancery  Lane.  It 
was  formerly  situated  lower  in  the  lane,  opposite  the  Rolls, 
in  a  building  formerly  the  prior  of  Nocton^s  Park  inn,  and 
called  the  Herflet  Inn ;  but  has  probably  been  for  this  use 
since  tiie  iiouse  of  converted  Jews  was  made  a  place  for 
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keeping  of  tbe  rolb  about  the  year  1 377.  The  business  of 
these  clerks  is  to  read  in  court  before  the  lord  keeper  in 
Term  ttme,  to  sign  bills^  answers,  &c.  to  inroll  cooimis*- 
sioosy  patents,  pardons,  &c.  and  for  causes  in  this  court  de* 
pending  tfaejr  are  attornies  for  tbe  plaintifEi,  or  d^endants : 
their  places,  which  are  very  lucrative,  are  in  the  gift  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls ;  and  under  these  clerks  (or  in  each  of 
their  divisions)  are  fifteen  others,  called  Clerks  in  Court, 
who  are  svy^orn  into  their  places.  These,  before  the  lord 
Jeffery*s  was  chancellor,  were  but  sixty  in  number,  though 
they  are  now  ninety.  It  is  their  business  to  read  iu  court 
before  the  lord  chancellor,  or  keeper  and  master  of  the  rolb 
out  of  Term  time,  to  copy  bills,  answers,  &c.  And  all  de- 
crees in  Chancery  are  lodged  in  the  Rolls  chapel. 

The  Hall  is  a  very  fine  room;  though  by  no  means 
equal  to  the  Temple,  Gray's  Inn,  &c.  It  is  used  for  sit- 
tinirs  before  tbe  lord  chancellor,  in  matters  relative  to  the 
suits  in  his  court;  as  well  as  for  the  commons  of  the  so- 
ciety. At  the  upper  end  is  tbe  famous  picture  by  Ho- 
garth,  of  St.  Paul  before  Feli.v. 

The  Chapel  was  finished,  and  consecrated  anno  1623; 
Inigo  Jones,  the  king's  surveyor,  estimating  the  charge  at 
2000/.  raised  by  voluntary  subscription, 'am)  a  tax  on  the 
members  of  tbe  inn. 

It  is  a  strong,  neat,  well  built  structure;  the  walls  are 
beautiful  stone,  strengthened  with  buttresses.  It  is  elevated 
on  strong  pillars  and  arches,  of  the  Gothie  order,  adorned 
,  with  coats  of  arms,  carving,  &c.  So  that  there  is  a  cloister 
or  open  walk  under  the  chapel,  which  within  a  few  years 
since  have  been  railed  in ;  the  windows  are  spacious,  of  the 
same  order. 

In  the  year  1791,  this  chapel  was  repaired,  under  the  in* 
spection  of  Air.  Wyatt. 

As  to  the  finishing  and  ornamental  part,  tlie  walls  arC' 
wainscoted  six  feet  high.  The  pews  and  pulpit  are  of  the 
same  kind  of  timber. 

.   But  the  painted  glass  in  the  windows  is  most  worthy  ob« 
scrvation  i 

Q  2  I.  Windows 
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I.  Window  on  t)ie  nortb-west  side  containa  th^  portrait 
of  Abraham,  with  bis  hand  resting  on  the  bead  of  bis  aoa 
Isaac.  The  joint  gift  of  Christopher  Brook  and  Thomas 
Sminders^ni  mcsters  of  the  bench,  1626.  ^ 

The  armorial  bearings  under  the  figures  in  this  and  the 
south  east  windows,  are  depicted  as  supported  by  angels. 

The  second  light  contains  the  effigies  of  Moses,  and  in 
bis  bafds  the  two  tables,  neatly  written  at  large :  giren  by 
Mov^laftd  Wandesford^  Esq.  and  one  of  the  masters  of  the 
bench,  1626. 

The  third  light  has  the  figure  of  St,  John  Btiptist:  given 
ky  Wiaiam  Noy,  Esq.  1623. 

Tbe  fourth  light  contains  St.  Paul,  doctor  ^  the  Gen- 
tiles. The  gift  of  John  Took^  Esq.  1626.. 
.  U.  Tbe  middle  window  on  the  north  side,  in  the  first 
light  eastward,  dated  1624,  is /the  figure  of  Jeremias,  with 
a  staff  in  the  tight,  and  a  bottle!  in  the  left  hand :  given  by 
Rant{lph  CteWy  knight,  king's  seijeant. 

In  the  second  light  is  the  figure  of  Ezekid  the  prophet^ 
inhabit  of  a  priest,  with  a  church  in  his  hand.     The  gift^ 
of  Sir  Thomas  Harrys^  bart.  serjeant  at  law. 

Tbe  third  light  contains  the  figure  of  the  prophet  Amos, 
in  shepherd's  habit :  given  by  Sir  Thovias  Ridtardsoriy  knight, 
Serjeant  at  law. 

In  the  fourth  light  is  ^acharias  the  prophet.  Tbe  gift  of 
John  Darcicy  serjeant  at  law. 

III.  The  window  eastward  on  the  north  side.  In  the  first 
light  eastward,  king  David  playing  on  the  harp ;  over  his 
other  drapery,  a  scarlet  robe  lined  with  ermin.  >  The  gift  of 
Sir  James  Ley  (afterwards  earl  of  Marlborough.) 

The  second  light  has  the  effigies  of  the  prophet  Daniel : 
given  by  Sir  Humphrey  JVinchy  knight,  one  of  the  justices 
of  the  court  of  King's  Bench. 

The  third  light  contains  the  picture  of  Eli  tbe  prophet, 
holding  a  sword  pointing  toward. the  horizon  :  given  by  Sir 
John  Denhamy  knight,  one  of  tbe  barons  of  the  Exchequer: 

The  fourth  light  is  adorned  with  the  figure  of  Esaias  tbe 
prophet,  holding  io  his  right  hand  a  book,  and  with  bis  left 

a  saw ; 
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«  saw:  given  by  Sir  William  Jones ^  koighfy  one  of  the  jus- 
tices of  the  court  of  King^s  Bench. 

V.  On  the  south  side  of  the  chapel.  The  first  light  in  the 
Elj  window  contains  the  ptctAre  of  St.  Peter,  with  a  kej  in 
his  right  hand :  giren  by  Henr^  earl  of  Northampton. 

The  second  light  hath  the  effigies  o(  St.  Andrew,  with  a 
book  expanded  in  his  right  hand.  The  gift  of  WiUiam^  earl 
of  Pembroke. 

The  third  light  contains  St.  James  the  Great.  Given  by 
Johny  earl  of  Bridgewater. 

The  fourth  light  contains  the  picture  of  St  John  the 
Apostle  and  Evangelist,  with  a  cup  in  his  left  hand.  GiToa 
by  James  J  earl  of  Carlisle. 

VL  The  middle  window  on  the  south  nde ;  the  first  light 
contains  St.  Philip,  with  a  cross  in  his  right,  and  a  book  iu  his 
left  hand.  The  joint  gift  of  lord  Abergavenwf^  and  Maria^ 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham^  1623. 

The  second  light  contains  St.  Bartholomew.  Given  by 
Henry y  lord  Abergavenmfy  and  Frances^  daughter  of 
Thomas  J  earl  of  Butland. 

The  third  hath  the  effigies  of  St  Matthew.  Given  by  Sir 
Thomas  Fane,  knight  and  hart,  and  his  wife  Mary^  ba- 
roness Le  Despencer. 

The  fourth  light  contains*  the  picture  of  St.  Thomas^  with 
a  spear  in  his  band.    Given  by  Francis  FanCy  earl  of  West^ 
morelandy  and  Maria^   daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  MiUU 
'  may  J  knight. 

VIL  The  south-west  window.    The  first  light  contains 
Sk.  James  the  Less,  with  a  book  in  one  hand,  and  a  roller's 
club  in  .  the  other ;  subscribed  Robert  Spencer^  of  Worm*  . 
leighton. 

The  second  light  contains  St.  Simon;  subscribed  Sir 
Henry  Compton^  knight. 

The  third  light  has  8t  Judas,  holding  a  book  closed ;  sub- 
acril^ed  Thoma^  Spencer ^  of  Clarendon. 

The  fourth  light  contains  St  Matthias,  with  an  axe  in  his 
right  hand,  and  a  book  in  his  left.  Under  which  is  John 
STpencer,  of  Ofliy,  Esq, 

The 
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The  small  lights  above  made  by  the  intersection  of  tiie 
arches  of  the  maUions  are  replenished  with  variety  of  other 
figures  depicted  on  the  glass. 

The  west  window  contains  several  coats  of  arms ;  as  that 
of  Henry  De  Lacy,  earl  of  Lincotn,  and  other  arms. 

The  east  window  is  also  painted  with  a  variety  of  arms,  &a. 

This  bailding  m^y  be  seen  every  morning  at  eleven 
nTcIocky  at  which  time  Divine  service  is  constantly  per* 
formed. 

LiKcoLN^s  Inn  boasts  of  a  greater  number  of  emineiit 
men  than  other  law  society.  Sir  John  Fortescue;  Sir 
Arthur  Plantagenet,  viscount  Lisle;  Sir  Thomas  Lovell; 
Shr  Thomas  More ;  Lambard;  Sir  Henry  Spelman ;  Lej-, 
earl  of  Marlborough;  Sir  John  Denham;  Pryone;  lord 
chancellor  Egerton  ;  speaker  Lenthall ;  Oliver  St  John ; 
Noy;  SirRanuiph  Crewe;  Sir  Matthew  Hale;  and  WiU 
liam  Pitt. 

,  CuRsiToa's  Street,  was  formerly  called  Cursitor's  AU 
hyt  on  account  of  the  oiBce  of  that  name.  The  Cursitors^ 
or  Clerks  of  Course,  as  they  are  called  in  Stat.  iS.  Edw.  IH. 
are  a  corporation,  among  whom  the  counties  of  England 
are  divided.  It  is  their  business  to  make  out  all  original 
writs  into  the  counties  for  which  they  are  Cursitor. 

The  recollection  of  the  antient  domains  of  the  bishpps  ckf 
Chichester,  is  preserved  in  the  name  of  Chichester  Rents  ; 
which  are  built  on  part  of  the  gardens. 

Symonds  Inn  is  not  a  regular  inn  of  court ;  but  was 
bailt  about  two  centuries  since,  by  a  gentleman  named 
Symonds,  for  the  casual  accommodation  of  masters  in 
chancery,  solicitors,  and  attornies.  Here  is  kept  the  ofKce 
for  issuing  rules  of  court ;  and  the  office  for  the  clerk  of 
the  papers. 

The  Rolls  is  so  called,  from  being  a  repository  for  all 
rolls  in  chancery,  and  other  records,  since  tlie  year  1483. 

Thi»  was  first  a  house  of  converted  Jews,  who  were  here 
maintained,  founded  by  king  Henry  III.  in  1233;  but  in 
the  year  1290,  all  Jews  being  banished  the  kingdom,  and 
the  number  of  converts  thereby  become  fe\^,  this  house  ws^s 
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given,  by  patent  of  Edward  HI.  about  tbe  last  of  his  reign, 
to  William  BurskaU^  clerk,  the  first  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
whose  successors  in  that  great  office  have  resided  beft 
ever  since. 

The  place  of  Master  of  tuc  Rolls  is  an  office  of  great 
dignity,  in  the  gift  of  the  king,  eiUier  for  life  or  during* 
pleasure.  Ife  is  alv^ays  the  principal  master  in  chancery^ 
and  has  in  hi^  gift  the  office  of  tbe  Six  Clerks  in  Chancery, 
of  tbe  two  Examiners  of  the  same  court,  and  of  the  Cler)& 
of  tbe  Chapel  of  the  Rolls,  who  ac^  immediately  under  biia  ' 
ill  that  office.  He  has  several  revenues  belonging  to  the 
office  of  the  Rolls,  and  by  act  of  parliament  leoeives  m 
handsome  annual  salary  out  of  the  hanaper. 

There  have  been  several  eminent  men  who  have  borpe 
this  office  since  Burstal:  Thomas  Stanley,  dean  of  St. 
Martin-le-Grand,  1400.  Nicholas  Bubwith,  afterwards 
bishop  of  London,  1403.  William  Warham,  afterwards 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  1494.  William  Barons,  afbr- 
wards  bishop  of  London,  1502.  Bishop  Tunstall,  1516. 
Thomas  Cromwell,  1534.  Sir  Robert  Southwell,  1341. 
Sir  Nicholas  Hare,  1553.  Sir  WiJliam  Cordell,  1557.  Sir 
Gilbert  Gerard,  1531 ;  father  to  the  first  lord  Gerard,  of 
Bromley.  Lord  keeper  Egerton,  1594.  Edward  Bruce, 
lord  Bruce  of  Ktnloss,  1603.  Sir  Kdwatd  PhUips.  Sic 
Julius  CsBsar,  1614;  see  .under  St.  Helenas,  where  he  was 
buried.  Sir  Dudley  Digg?,  1636.  Sir  John  Colepeper, 
lord  Colepeper,  1642.  Sir  Harbottle  Grimston,  1660.  Sir 
John  Churchill.  Sir  John  Trevor.  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll.  Sir 
Thomas  Sewell.  Sir  Lloyd  Kenyon.  Sir  Richard  Pepper 
Arden,  lord  Alvanley.    Sir  William  Grant. 

Tlie  Chapel  is  an  antient  structure,  built  of  brick, 
boulder,  and  some  free-stone,  the  '  doors  and  windows 
Gotliic  J  the  roof  covered  with  slate.  The  ornament  of  the 
presses  for  rolls  on  the  inside,  is  columns  and  pilasters  of^ 
the  Ionic  and  Composite  orders.  It  is  in  length  sixty  feet, 
breadth  thirty-three. 

Monuments.    On  the  north  side,  near  the  east  end,  a 
rery  old  tomb,  with  ^bc  effigy  of  a  man  carved  iji  stone 
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iying  at  full  length,  undisr  a  head,  betv?een  t?^  cfceniWms  ; 
and  on  the  south  front  an  inscription  to  thie  memory  c€ 
John  Yokg,  LL.  D.  master  of  the  RoHs,  and  dean  of  York, 
who  died  April  25,  1516.        ^     ^ 

On  the  north  side  a  magnificent  monument,  adorned  with 
the  effigy  of  an  elderly  geqtkman  in  a  long  robe  in  foil  pro- 
lioftionf,  cundbtot  on  'his  right  side,  his  head  resting  on  his 
hand;  to  the  memory  of  Edward,  lord  Bruce,  of  Kitt- 
l^S6r,  who  died  14  January,  1610. 

'  Up  the  chancel  steps,  on  the  sonth  s!de  of  the  chapeT,  is 
a  spacious  monument  of  the  Corinthian  order,  with  the 
iigures^of  a  man,  woman,  and  three  children,  in  a  kneeling 
posture,  and  an  inscription  to  the  memory  of  a  person 
'  flamed  Alliwgton. 

The  minister  is  appointed  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 
*  The  Liberty  of  the  Rolls,  is  a  district  exempt  from 
iJie  power  of  the  sheriff  of  Middlesex,  or  other  officer,  ex- 
cept by  leave  of  the  master.  It  commences  at  the  comer  of 
Cursitor  Street,  next  to^hancery  Lane,  staking  in  the  Rose 
wine  vaults ;  where  it  crosses  into  White's  Alley,  which  it 
Wholly  takes  in,  except  two  of  three 'houses  on  each  side 
next  Fetter  Lane ;  and  there  it  crosses  into  the  Rolls  garden, 
which  it  likewise  takes  in  ;  from  thence  running  into  Chan^ 
eery  Lane,  by  Serjeant's  Iiiii,  it  crosses  to  Bell  Yard,  which 
It  takes  in  almost  to  Fleet  Street,  except  a  few  houses  on  the 
back  of  Crown  Court,  which'  is»in  the  city  liberty.  It  then 
runs  across  the  houses  to  Shire  Lane,  taking  in  all  the  east 
side ;  and  again  crossing  over  to  Lincoln's  Inn  New  Square, 
runs  to  the  p«mp  at  the  corner  of  the  garden,  whence  it 
crosses  to  where  it  commenced  at  Cursitor  Street. 

Opposite  the  Rolls,  was  the  town  residence  of  the  priors 
of  Nockton  Park,  in  Lincolnshire.  It  was  afterwards  used 
fcr  the  Six  Clerks  Office,  till  that  establishment  was  re- 
moved  to  Sfonc  Buildings^  Lincoln's  Inn. 

Serjeant's  Inn,  consists  of  two  small  courts,  commu- 
nicating with  Clifford's  Inn,  and  Chdncery  Lane ;  and  is  sur. 
rounded  by  the  judges'  chambers,  which  are  spacious  and 
handsome. 

St  The, 
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The  11)11,  till  the  year  l484,  was  denominated  '*  Faryn'g. 
don*5  Inn,  in  Chancdior's  Lane;^'  and  was  held  of  the 
bishop  of  Ely  by  one  of  the  olerks  to  Chancery.  There  is 
nothing  noticeable  except  the  Hall. 

The  ascent  to  the  Hall  is  by  a  very  handsome  flight  of 
stone  steps,  guarded  by  a  balustrade/  The  building  is  of 
j>rick,  with  stone  cornices,  with  handsome  pebimeot^  aup- 
moantcd  by  a  turret  and  clock.  Though  the  interior  is  noit 
spacious,  it  is  convenient  and  well  proportioned ;  and  the 
windows  arc  filled  with  armorial  bearings  of  those  who  have 
jieen  memlfers,  &c.  The  Chapel' is  small  and  neat,  but  no 
.otherwise  remarkable*. 

Chancbry, 

•  Serjeants  at  Law  were  formerly  distinguished  in  Latin  by  the 
denomination  Narraiores^  and  in  French  Countors^  ot  Pleaders  \  and  ac-. 
cording  to  Sir  Edward  Coke»  they  are  upwards  of  eleven  hundred  yean 
srandtPg ;  the  degree  is  mentioned  in  a  statute  of  the  third  of  Edw*  L 
'  They  may  plead  in  any  of  the  couns»  and  none  but  of  that  degree  in 
the  Common  Pleas.  The  twelve  judges  are  commonly  chosen  from 
among  the  Serjeants,  and  therefore  they  distinguiah  the  latter  by  the 
nanse  of  Brother, 

When  the  Serjeants  are  few,  the  judges  signify  to  the  king  who 
are  fit  /or  that  degree ;  they  are  then  called  to  that  honourable  distlnc* 
tton  by  the  royal  mandate  directed  to  them,  commanding  them  unoi>  a 
great  penalty  to  take  upon  them  the  degree  by  a  certain  time  therein 
mentioned,  being  constituted  with  much  solemnity  and  ceremony. 

Thcj  then  take  the  following  oath  at  the  Chancery  bar:  «« Ye  shall*  wear 
well  and  truly  to  serve  the  king's  'people  as  one  of  the  seijeants  at  the 
law ;  and  ye  shall  truly  conceal  them  that  ye  be  retained  with|  after 
your  cunning:  and  ye  st^all  not  defer  or  delay,  their  causes  wtlUngty  for 
covet  of  money,  or  other  thing  that  tnay  tarn  ye  to  profit  j  and  ye  thall 
give  due  attendance  accordingly.    So  help  ye  God." 

It  was  customary  for  them  on  the  following  day  to  be  conducted  by 
the  society  to  which  the  chief  justice  of  England  belonged,  to  perform 
the  an tient  ceremony  of  counting. 

.  And  having  had  their  coifs  of  white  linen  or  silk  put  on,  without  any 
black  ones  over,  and  being  cleat hed  in  robes  of  two  colours,  they  walked 
from  thence  to  Westminster  Hall,  accampanied  by  a  great- nnmber  of 
gentlemen  of  the  long  ro}>e  of  several  houses  of  court  and  chancery,  the 
harden  of  the  Fleet,  marshal,  &c.  and  attended  by  clerks,  two  of  each 
Serjeant's  immediately  following  him,  &c.  also  by  the  stewards,  but- 
lers,-and  other  servants  to  the  houses,  all  bare-headed,  and  cloathed  ta 
VaL.lV.    No.«?.  R  V  short 
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Chakce&y,  or  Chancellor's  Lane",  was  so  foul  andl 
dirty  ia  tbc  time  of  Edward  I.  that  John  Briton,  eustos  of 
London,  had  it  barred  up,  to  hinder  any  Iwrm  that  might 
happen  in  passing  that  way ;  and  the  bishop  of  Chichester^ 
whose  house  was  there,  kept  up  the  bar  for  inany  years. 
Afterwards,  however,  upon  an  inquisition  made  of  the  atv 
fioyanoes  of  London,  the  inquest  presented  <<  that  John, 
bishop  of  Chichester,  ten  years  past,  stopped  up  a  certain 
lane,  called  Chancellor's  Lane,  levardo  ibid,  duas  stapidtts 
cumun^  barra^  i.e.  by  settiiig  up  there  two  staples  with 
ene  bar,  across  the  said  lane,  whereby  men  with  carts  and 
other  carriages  could  not  pass*"  The  bishop  answered, 
**  that  John  Briton,  while  he  was  custos  of  London,  for 
that  the  said  lane  was  so  dirty  that  no  man  could  pass,  set 
up  the  said  staples  and  bar ;  and  he  granted  that  what  was 
an  a^nnoyance,  should  be  taken  away;"  which  was  accord-, 
ingly  done  by  the  sheriff. 

In  Fleet  Street^  a  few  doors  westward  from  this  lane,  is  a 
▼cry  good  specimen  of  the  uncouth  mode  of  building  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  the  stories  projecting  over  each 
ether  from  the  bottom  to  the  top. 

,A  passage  through  these  premises  led  to  a  number  of 
rooms,  in  which  was  contained  Rackstroxv^s  Museum  of  na* 

abort  party'^cotoured  vettmentt  (mus-colour  on  the  right  »ide,  and  xnur- 
rej  on  the  left,  was  usual  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth)  where  at  the 
Common  Pleas  bar  they  again  counted  and  gave  rings  to  the  several 
judges,  Serjeants,  and  ofEcers,  in  the  usual,  manner ;  and  returning  to 
the  Middle  Temple  Hall,  they  there  made  a  splendid  entertainment  of* 
the  nobility,  judges,  serje^nts^&c.  at  a  dinner  provided  for  the  purpose. 

The  account  of  their  feastings,  &c.  on  these  occasions,  has  already 
Ween  given  under  jEiy  Ikuse.    , 

And  though  the  catalogue  of  this  class  is  so  numerous,  yet  it  hap* 
pened,  that  in  Edward  the  Sixth's  reign,  scrjeant  Benlowes  wrote  him- 
self Solus  Strvitnt  ad  Legem  y  but  care  is  now  taken  to  have  new  cay^ 
vhen  the  Common  Pleas  begins  to  grow  thin. 

It  was  formerly  usual  for  the  new  scrjeants  to  walk  two  and  two,  nnu 
rn  arm»  to  Wesminster  Hall,  from  the  place  wdiere  the  feast  was  in* 
tended  \  but  that  custom  hath  been  discontinued,  as  well  as  the  words 
formerly  spoke  by  the  judges  upon  the  appearing  of  the  Serjeants  upon 
the  callt  i^e.  "  Methinks  I  see  a  Brother." 

2  tural 
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foiral  cariosities,  which  for  many  years  was  reported  to  by 
the  scientific  and  the  curious.  It  was  a  few  years  since  so)d 
by  pablic  auction,  and  dispersed. 

Further  on  is  Shire  Lmie,  which  was  thud  denomipated, 
because  it  divided  the  city  from  the  shire  or  coupty  of  Mid- 
dleseji.  It  was  an  avenue  to  Ficquefs  Fields  of  which  w« 
shall  give  a  further  account  when  we  come  to  speak  o£-Lin« 
cohi*s  Inn  Fields,  and  its  neighbourhood. 

The  westward  boundary  of  the  city  of  London,  and  its 
liberty,  is 

TEMPLE  BAR. 

This  is  A  very  handsome  gate,  where  antleotly  posts, 
rails,  and  a  chain  only,  terminated  the  city  bounds,  as.  at 
Hoiborn,  Smithfield,  and  Whitechapel'  Bars.      Afterwards  - 
a  house  of  timber  was  erected  across  the  street,  with  a  nar- 
row gateway,  and  southern  postern.    The  fire  of  Loudon, 
however,  having  induced  a  system  of  order  and  magnifi. 
cence  in  buildings,  Temple  Bar  came  in  for  its  share,  and 
is  another  very  noUc  specimen  of  the  abilities  of  Sir  Chris* 
topberWren.    The  centre  is  a  broad  gateway,  sufficient   . 
for  the  passing  of  two  carriages ;  the  sides  are  furnished 
with  convenient  posterns  for  foot  passengers.    The  whole 
is  boilt  of  Portland  stone,  of  a  rustic  basement,  surmounted 
by  the  Cm*inthian  order.     Over  tlie  gateway^  on  the  east, 
side,  10  two  niches,  are  statues  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and 
James  I.  with  the  arms  of  England  over  the  key- stone;  on 
the  west  side,  are  the  statues  of  Charles  I.  and  Charles  IL     . 
in  Roman  habits.    They  were  all  carved  by  Busbnel. 

On  the  east  side  was  an  inscription,  nearly  obliterated,  to. 
the  following  purport :  '        ' 

*'  Erected  in  the  year  1670,  SirSAMVtL  Starlivg,  mayor; 
continued  in  the  year  167 1 ,  Sir  Rich  a  r  n  Foa  d,  lord  mayor ;  and 
finished  in  the  year  1672,  Sir  GEoact  Watirm an,  lord  mayor, 
1672." 

It  waa  afterwards  appointed,  on  account  of  its  publicity, 
as  a  place  of  exposure,  for  the  heads,  of  traitors,  who  had 
forfeited  their  lives  to  the  offended  laws  of  their  6ountry. 
It  iralso  the  place  at  which  the  city -magistracy  receive  the 
royal  family  on  solemn  occasions,  the  lord  mayor,  as  Ling^s 

R  2  lieutenant,    ^ 
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iicutenanty  deliv^ing  the  sword  of  statft  to  the  sovereigny^ 
,whicfa  bis  majesty  returnsi  and  is  preceded  by  the  cnagis-; 
tracy^  bare-headed,  the  lord  mayor,  iu  right  of  his  o^ce^ 
pdipg  on  horseback,  immediately  Jsefore  the  kiog. 

Temple  Bar,  however,  has  been  voted  by  the  city  to  be 
zamoved,  to  open  a  more  cqmmodious  communicatiQn  with 
the  Ci^y  and  Liberty  of  Westminster,  and  the  court  end  of 
the  metropolis,  at  the  suggestion  and  through  the  endeai^ 
▼ours  of  William  Picket,  Esq.  alderman,  and  lord  mayor 
|n  the  year  1790. 

End  of  the  Perambulations,  including  London, 
imd  its  Liberties. 

Account  qf  the  several  Incorporations  qf  the  Arts  and  Masteries  qf  the 
CUiuoM  rf  London,  not  tdready  described;  digested  in  aiphabeticaf 
Order,  with  their  respective  Numbers  qf  Pre-eminence  in  the  City. 

Basket  Maksrs,  52. 
A  fraternity  by  prescription,  by  the  name  of  **  The  W^fiiens, 
Assistants,  and  Freeman  of  the  Company  of  Basket  Malcersof  th« 
City  of  London. 

Card  Makers,  83. 
Incorporated  by  Charles  L  in   1629,  by  the  name  of  "The 
Maiitcr,  Wardens,  and  Commonalty  of  the  Mystery  of  the  Makers 
of  Playing-cards,  of  the  City  of  London." 

Carmen,  89. 

Constituted  a  fellowship  by  Henry  VIIL  and  by  letters  patent 
of  James  L  in  the  year  1606,  they  were  incorporated  with  the  fra- 
ternity of  Fuellcrs,  under  the  denomination  of  Woodmongers,  * 
with  whom  they  continued  till  the  year  1668  ;  when  the  latter  hav- 
in^y  been  convicted  by  the  pnrliament  off  mal-praciices  and 'dread- 
ing Uie  consequence  »  threw  up  their  charter:  on  which  the  car- 
men were,  by  an  act  of  common  council*  rjc-appoinled  a  fellow- 
ship of  this  city  by  the  name  of  "  The  Frtc  Qarmen.of  tiie  City 
of  L^^Midon.'* 

They  have  neither  hall,  livery,  nor  arms. 
Clock  Makers,  6U 

Incorporated  by  Charles  I.  in  1632,  by  the  name  of  "  The 
Master,  Wardens,  and  Society  of  the  Art  of  Clock  Makers  of 
the  City  of  London.^' 

Comb 
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Comb  Makebj,  69. 
Incorporated  by  Charles  L  in  1636,  by  the  naune  of ''Tke 
llastef«  Warden^  and  Fellowship  of  the  Comb  Makers  of  Londo^'*  - 

DitTiLLEas,  74. 
Incorporated  by  "Charlos  L  in  1638.  by  the  name  of  "  The 
Master^  Wardens,   AMisUnts,   and  Commonalty  of  the  Trade, 
Art  •!  Mystery  of  Distillers  of  London/' 

Fjkn  Makbks»  84.  ... 

locorporalad  by  ^een  Anne,  in  1709,  by  the  appeiialion  oF- 

"  The  Master,  Wardens,  Attistantu,  and  Society^  of  the  An  or 

Mystery  of  Fan  Makert,  in  the  Cities  of  London  and  Westminster, 

and  twenly  miles  round  the  same." 

Fbjlt  MAKaas,  64. 
The  Felt  or  Hat  Makers  were  antlently  united  with  Ike  HabA- 
dasheft;  but  a  separation  being  obtained  by  the  former,  they. wew^' 
by  letters  patent  of  James  L  in  the  year  160K  inoorpofaled  by 
(he  name  of  "  The  Master,  Wardens,  and  Commonalty  of  the 
Art  or  Mystery  of  Felt  Makers  of  London.*' 

FlS*HERMEN,  87. 

Incorporated  by  James  11.  in  1587,  by  the  name  of  •'  The  Free: 
Fishermen  of  London.''  .  But  they  have  neither  livery,  hall,  nor 
arqiSb 

Framework  Knitters,  65. 

Incorporated  by  Charles  II.  in  1663,  by  the  name  of  "  Tha 
Master,  Wardens,  Assistants,  and  Society  of  the  Art  and  Mys- 
tery of  Framework  Knitters  in  the  Cities  of  London  and  West- 
minster, the   Kingdom  of  England,    and   Dominion  of  Wales,''^ 

The  hall  in  St.  Helen's  Buildings,  Bishopsgate  Street. 

I 

FUUITERBRS,    45. 

Incorporated  by  James  I.  in  1603,  by  the  name  of  ''The 
Master,  Wardens,  and  Commonally  of  tlie  Mystery  of  Fruiterers 
of  London." 

Gardeness,  70.  '  ^ 

Incorporated  by  James  I.  in  1616,  by  the  nam^  of  "  The 
Master,  Wardens,  A«;sistanti,  and  C6mraonaky  of  the  Company 
•f  Gardeners  of  London,"    It  has  neither  hall  nor  livery. 

Glaziers,  iqS. 
Incorporated  with  that  of  the  Glass  Painters  by  Charles  I.  in 
1637,  by  the  appellation  of  •'  The  Master,  Wardens,  and  Com- 
monalty of  the  Art  or  Mystery  of  Glaziers  and  Painters  of  Glass 
•f  the  City  of  London." 

Glass 
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Glass  Sellers. 
Incorporated  by  Charles  II.  in  I664»  by  the  name  of  ''  Tlie 
Master,  Wardens,  Assistants,  and  Commonalty  of  Glass  Sellers 
of  the  City  of  London." 

Gold  and  Sjlvee  Wixv  Drawees,  91. 
^  Incorporaled  by  James  I.  in  1623,  by  the  name  of  "  The  Go- 
▼emor*  Assistants,  and  Commonalty,  &c/'  but  being  re-incor* 
porated  by  king  William  and  queen  Mary,  in  1693,  the  title  was 
changed  to  that  of ''The  Master,  Wardens,  Assistants,  and  Com- 
monalty of  the  Art.  and  Mystery  of  Drawing  and  Flatting  of  Gold 
and  Silver  Wire,  and  making  and  spinning  of  Gold  and  Silver 
Thread  and  StuSs  in  our  City  of  London."   Neither  hall  or  livery, 

Gvhsmiths,  80» 
Incorporated  'by  Charles L  in  1638,  by  the  name  of  "The 
Master,  Wardenst  ind  Society  of  Gunmakers  of  the  City  of 
London."    No  Itverj. 

Hatband  Marbrs,  75. 
Incorporated  by  Charles  L  in  1638^  by  the  appellation  of  "  The 
Master,  Wardens,  Assistants,  and  Fellowship  of  the  Mystery  of 
Hatband  Makers  of  the  City  of  London."    No  livery*. 

HoEKBRS, -d^. 
Incorporated  by  Charles  I.  in  1638,  by  the  name  of  "Th% 
Master,  Wardens,  Assistants,  and  Commonalty  of  the  Art  and 
Mystery  of  Homers  of  the  City  of  London."    No  livery. 

LORINERS,  57. 

lDCoq>orated  by  queen  Anne,  in  1712,  by  th«:  name  of  <<  The 

Master,  Wardens,  Assistants,  and  Commonalty  of  Loriners  of 

London.*^ 

Marblbrs. 

Now  joined  with  the  company  of  masons. 

MOSICIANS,  50. 

Incorporated  by  James  I.  in  1604,  by  the  name  of ''  The  Master, 
Wardens,  and  Commonalty  of  the  Art  or  Science  of  the  Musi* 
cians  of  London." 

*  When  rich  hat  bands  were  much  woirn,  this  company  was  in  a  very 
flourishiag  condition ;  but  that  fashfon  having  been  many  years  laid  aside, 
tke  busincisis  now  so  reduced,  that  there  are  very  few  of  the  pi*ofeuion. 

^  NebdlI 
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NtiDLB  Makies,  69. 
Incorporated  by  Oliver  Cromwell^  in  1656,  by  the  name  >of 
^  The  Master,  Wardei^,  and  Society  of  the  Art  and  Myttery  of 
Needle  Makers  of  the  City  of  London/' 

Pattek  Makers.  76.  *  • 
Incorporated  by  Charles  II.  in  1670,  by  the  name  of  •'Th^ 
Master,  Wardens,  As«is(an(Sy  and  Fellowship  of  the  Company  of 
Patten  Makers  of  the  City  of  London/' 

pAViooas,  66. 
Is  a  company  only  by  prescription,  but  has  neither  hall  or  lireiy^ 

^OVLTiaiRS,  34* 

Incorporated  by  Henrv  VIL  ia  1504,  by  the  name  of  **The 
Master,  Wardens,  and  Aiisistants  of  Peidterers,  London." 

SaiPwaicHTs,  59. 
Incorporated  by  James  L  in   1605,  by  the  name  of  ^  The 
Master,  Wardens,  and  Commonalty  of  the  Art  or  Mysterj  of 
Shipwrights,  London/'  ,  / 

SrtKMSN,  67. 
Incorporated  by  Charles  L  in  I6S1,  by  the  name  of  ''  The  Go- 
vernor, Commonalty,  a|id  Assistants  of  the  Art  or  Mystery  of 
telkmen  of  the  City  of  London/' 

Silk  Tuaowtas,  66.      ' 
Constituted  a  fellowship  of  this  city  in  1562/  and  by  Charles  L 
in  1650;  incorporated  by  the  name  of  ''The  Master,  Wardens^ 
Assistants,  and  Commonalty  of.  the  Trade,  Art,  or  Mystery  of 
Silk  Throwers  of  the  City  of  London.''    No  livery^ 

Soap  MAXaas,  71. 
Incorporated  by  Charles L  in  16S8f  by  t|te  name  of  "The 
Master,  Wardens,  and  Commonalty  of  Soap  Mak^s,  London.'* 
No  livery. 

Spbctaclb  Makers,  60. 
Incorporated  by  Charles  I.  hi  1630,  by  the  name  of  "  The 
'  Master,  Wardens,  and  Fellowship  of  Spectacle  Makers  of  Lonr 
Aon."    No  livery. 

Starch  MAKaasi  86. 
Incorporated  by  James  L  in  1622,  by  the  appellation  of  '*  The 
Master,  Wardens,  Assistants,  and  Commonalty  of  the  Art  or  Myi* 
tcry  of  Starch  Makers^  London."    No  livery. 

TlMPtA.TR 
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TfWLATE  Wotfitftiis,  '72. 
Incorporated  \y  Charles  11.  in  1670,  by  ftie  name  of  •«  The 
Ma^er,  Wardens,  AsMstftnts,   and  Commotialty  of  the  Art  ani 
Mystery  of  Tinplate  Workers  aKas  Wire  Workertof  the  City  of 
London. "    Nolivfery.:* 

Tobacco  Pipe  Makers,  7S. 

Incorporated  by  Charles  1 1.  1 663,  by  the  style  and  title  of  "  The 

Masters  Wardens,  Assistants,  and   Fellowship  of  the  Company 

of  Pipe  Makers  of  th^  Cities  of   London  and  Westminster." 

No  livery. 

Turners,  51. 

Incorporated  by  Jamts  L  by  the  name  of  •'  The  Master,  War- 
dens, and  Comroonahy  of  the  Art  or  Mystery  de  lez  Turners  ef 
London."  * 

Upholders,  49. 

'  Incorporated  by  Charles  I.  in  1627,  by  the  name  of  '*  The 
Wardens,  and  Commonalty  of  the  Mystery  or  Art  of  the  Up- 
holders o^  the  Cily  of  London." 

Wheelwrights,  73. 
Incorporated  by  Charles  ll.  in  1670,  by  tha  name  of /' Tbc 
Master,  Wardens,  Assistants,  and  Commonalty  of  the  ^rt  anil 
Mystery  of  Wheelwrights  of  the  City  of  London." 

^    W^OODMONGERS,   85. 

See  Carmen.  ' 

WoOLMEN,   43. 

Only  a  fraternity  by  prescription,  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
••  The  Master,  Warden*,  and  Assistants  of  the  Fraternity  or  Com- 
pany of  Woolmeu  of  the  City  of  London*" 
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Its  Origin,  GovERNMENt,  &c. 

THE  origin  of  this  city  is  to  be  dated  from  thcfoandak 
tion  of  its  vnnstery  or  monastery,  on  an  insulated 
spot,  denominated  Thorny  Island^  surrounded  by  a  branch 
of  the  river  Thames^  and  Long  Ditch.  The  branch  of  the 
river,  extended  from  the  place  on  which  is  now  erected. 
Manchesttr  Buildings^  intersected  King  Street  at  Gar^' 
diner'^s  LitHej  and  extended  ^o  the  pldce,  now  called  Lon^ 
Ditch,  in  remembrance  df  its  ori^nal,  though  at  present  a 
populous  street ;  the  ditch  waii  thence  continued  along  the 
south  wall  of  what  is  now  the  Abbey  gardens,  and  covered 
with  a  sewer,  on  which  side  it  returned  to  the  ^parent  river. 

The  foundation  of  the  Abbey,  in  process  of  time,  in* 
(bced  an  increase  of  inhabitants,  who  being  dependent  npon 
the  religious,  by  means  of  their  influence,  cleared  die 
isbnd  of  its  thorny  incumbrances,  drained  the  land,  and 
covered  it  with  all  the  requisites  of  a  considerable  town. 

Westminster^  however,  though  afterwards  graced  with  a 
falace,  the  assembly  of  the  parliament,  and  other  con- 
siderable privileges,  certainly  owed  its  most  distinguishing 
honour  to  the  unexpected  grace,  and  capricious  humour^- 
of  Henry  VIIL  That  monarch,  in  the  thirty^seventh  year 
of  his  reign,  by  act  of  parliament,  created  the  borough  intp 
ao  honour  \  and  in  1541,  converted  the  lately  dissolved  ma* 
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nastery  into  a  bishopric,  with  a  deanery  and  twelve  pre- 
bendaries;  appointing  the  whole  of  the  county  of  Mid-> 
dlesex^  except  Fulham,  which  was  the  bishop  of  London^s 
peculiar,  as  the  diocese  of  the  new  see. 

Thus  Westminster  obtained  the  dignity  of  a  city  ;  Henry 
also  built  the  palace  of  St.  James,  and  purchased  Whitehall 
for  his  own  residence ;  the  Old  Palace  near  the  abbey  being 
destroyed  by  fire.  He  also  inclosed  a  fine  spot  of  ground 
for  a  park  between  the  two  palaces.  And  from  this  time 
Westminster  increased  greatly  with  buildings  on  every  side. 
The  bishopric  was,  however,  dissolved,  in  1 550,  by  king  Ed- 
ward VI.  and  thereby  the  title  of  city  was  lost ;  though, 
through  courtesy,  it  still  retain^  the  name. 

From  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  bishopric  the  go- 
vernment of  Westminster  fell  under  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  St.  Peter's,  in  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  affairs,  whose 
jurisdiction  extends  over  the ,  city  and  liberties  of  West., 
minster,  the  precinct  of  St.  Martins  le  Grand,  in  London, 
and  some  towns  in  Essex ;  all  which  are  exempt  from  the  ju- 
risdiction  of  the  bishop  of  London,  and  of  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  :  and  the  management  of 'the  civil  power  has 
been,  ever  since  the  Reformation,  in  lay  hands,  elected 
from  time  to  time,  and  confirmed  by  the  dean  and  chapter. 

The  principal  of  the  lay  magistrates  is  the  High  Steward, 
choien  by  the  dean  and  chapter ;  at  which  election  the  Dean 
sits  as  high  steward.  The  next  ms^strate  is.  the  DepQty 
Steward,  chosen  or  appointed  by  the  high  steward,  and 
.confirmed  by  the  dean  and  chapter.  This  officer  is  in  the 
.nature  of  a  sheriiT;  for  he  keeps  the  court-lcet  with  the 
other  magistrates,  and  is  always  cliairman  at  tlie  quarter 
sessions. 

Here  is  also  an  High  Bailiff,  cliosen  by  the  dean  and 
chapter,  and  confirmed  by  the  high  steward.  He  is  re^ 
turning  officer  at  the  election  pf  representatives  in  parKa- 
•  ment,  and  all  other  bailiffs  are  subordinate  to  him.  He 
summons  juries,  and  sits  next  to  the  deputy  steward  ia 
court:  and  he  has  a  right  to  nil  fines,  forfeitures,  and 
e&lrays»      There  ai-e  also  sixteen  burgesses  and  their  as* 

sistants^ 
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^ittantSy  whose  office,  in  all  respects,  resembles  that  of  an 
aktemian's  deputy  in  London,  each  having  his  proper  ward 
under  his  jurisdiction :  and  out  of  these  are  elected  two 
liead  bui^esses ;  one  for  the  city,  and  the  other  for  the  li- 
berties, who  in  the  coujt-lect  sit  next  to  the  high  bailtfF. 

The  High  Constable  is  ehosen  at  a  court-Ieet,  and  has  aR 
the  other  constables  under  his  direction :  but  there  is  no 
fireedom  nor  trading  companies  within  this  jurisdiction. 

The  yarioua  Courts  for  the  distribution  of  justice  in  the 
City  and  Liberties  of  Westminster,  are  as  follow:  L  Thk 
CouBT  OF  THE  DucHY  OK  LANCASTER ;  a  supreme  court 
of  record,  held  in  Somerset  Place,  for  deciding  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  duchy,  all  matters  of  law  or  equity,  con« 
ceming  the  estates  belonging  to  the  county  palatine  of  Lan- 
caster. 2.  The  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace;  a 
court  of  record  held  by  the  justices  of  the  peace,  at  the 
Cuildliall,  for  air  trespasses,  &c.  withn  the  city  and  li- 
bejrties.  3.  The  Westminster  Court  Leet;  held  by 
the  dean,  or  his  steward,  for  cbusing  parochial  officers, 
|»reventing  and  removing  nuisances,  &c.  4.  Courts  or 
Requests,-  in  Castle  Street,  Leicester  Square,  and  Vine 
Street,  Piccadilly ;  for  deciding  (without  appeal)  before 
Gcmimissioners,  all  pleas  for  debt  under  forty  shillings* 
5.  Courts  of  Petty  Sessions,  held  every  week  day  at 
Bow  Street,  Marlborough  Street,  and  Queen  Square,  for 
matters  of  police,  various  offences,  misdenieanors,  &c. ; 
and  the  St.  Martin  Le  Grand  Court,  of  which  mention 
lias  already  been  made. 

The  various  districts,  are  al^o  governed  by  housebol^ecs, 
denominated  Burgesses,  and  their  assistants^  who  are,  aa 
above,  upon  the  same  distinction  as  aldermen  and  common 
council;  there  are  for  St.  Margarets  parish  four  bur-  ' 
gesses,  and  three'  assistants.  Si.  John*s,  one  burgess,  and 
two  assbtants.  Si.  Mariiris^  two  burgesses,  and  two  as- 
ostants.  Si.  Anne's^  two  burgesses,  and  two  assistants. 
Si.  Jame^Sy  two  burgesses,  and  two  assistants.  Si.  George^ 
tyne  burgess,  and  one  assistant.  The  same  for  each  of  the 
parishes  of  Si.  Paul,  Coveait  G^deo»  and^f/*  Ckment. 

S2  Bendas 
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Besides  tliese  officers  there  ftre^  within  tbift  jurisdietioc^y 
inquest  men,  surveyors  of  the  highway « constables^  beadles^ 
watcbmen,  scavengers,  rakers,  S^. 

Westminster  sent  no  members  to  parliament  till  the  first 
jear  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI,  It  has  been  rq)resented 
by  two  burgesses  ever  since ;  and  the  right  of  election  was 
in  1680  declared  to  be  in  the  inhabitants  paying  scot  and 
lot.  The  king^s  menial  servants  having  no  proper  houses  of 
their  own  in  this  city,  have  no  right  to  vote.  The  number 
of  electors  are  supposed  to  be  about  eleven  thousand. 

The  armoi'ial  bearings  of  the  deanery  are  those  used  by 
the  City  of  Westmin$^r. 


ROUTE   I, 

From  Temple  Bar  along  Picket  Street^  the  Strand,  Sd^ 
merset  House^  the  Savoy^  tke  Adelphi^  Charing  Cros^j 
WhitehaU^  to  Parliament  Street ^  tVestminster  Bndge^ 
Palace  Fardy  Abingdon  Street,  MUlkemk^  Tothill  Street^ 
and  Pimlico. 

WE  have^been  compelled,  from  various  concurrent 
circumstances,  to  vary  our  mode  of  travelling 
through  this  vast  metropolis ;  and  to  continue  our  routes, 
from  the  Royal  Exchange,  as  the  principal  point  of  di- 
taction,  instead  of  Charing  Cross,  for  Westminster,  and 
Bt.  Margaret's  Hill,  for  Soutbwark,  as  originally  intended^ 
.  It  is  trusted  that  the  mode  at  present  pursued  will  be 
equally  eligible. 

Picket  &tkbet.  The  description  of  the  two  estate^ 
fbrtniid  by  the  City,  as  improvements  to  the  principal  en^ 
trances  to  the  metropolis,  having  already  been  given*  ;  i| 
fa  only  necessary  to  add  here,  that  the  part  of  the  improve* 
IHenl  in  the  Strand,  is  completed  on  the  north  side,  by  the 
tonstruction  of  twenty-three  stately  houses,  more  fitting  aG;. 
miinsions  for  (h^  nobility  than  the  shops  and  residences  of 

•  tndesmen. 
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>»  who  are  to  lire  by  the  profits  of  tbeir  various 
oocapfttioiif.  These  are  however  to  be  disposed  of  by  lot- 
teiy,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Skinner  Street. 

TheSTKAVD,  in  1353,  was  an  open  highway,  with  only 
a  few  stately  palaces,  and  their  gardens  towards  the 
Tbames.  In  that  year  it  was  so  ruinous,  that  Edward  III. 
by  ordinance  of  a  tax  on  wool,  &c.  caused  the  road  to  be  . 
repaired  from  Temple  Bar,  to  the  Wool  Staple  near  West- 
miDsttr  Abbey ;  and  that  the  owners  of  houses  should  repair 
as  much  as  lay  before  their  doors. 

The  petition  of  the  inliabitauts  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
kiaifs  palace  had,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  represented 
"  Ae  footway  at  the  entrance  of  Temple  Bar,  and  thence 
to  the  palace,  to  be  so  bad,  that  the  feet  of  horses,  and 
rich  and  poor  men  received  constant  damage,  particularly 
in  the  rainy  season ;  at  the  same  time  the  footway  was  in- 
terrupted by  thickets  and  bushes"  The  statute  of  the 
thirty.fourth  and  thirty-fifth  of  Henry  VIII.  exhibits  this 
rosd  as'being  **  full  of  pits  and  sloughs,  very  perilous  and 
noisome.**  And  **  of  the  way  leading,  wiihout  Temple 
Bar,  westward,  and  unto  Clement's  Inn  gates,  and  New 
bn  gated,  to  Drewry  Place,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex; 
and  allso  one  little  lane  (probably  Holiwell  Street)  stretching 
from  the  said  way  to  the  sign  of  the  Bell  at  Drewry  Lane 
end,  jtc.  were  very  foul,  and  full  of  pits  and  sloughs.*'* 
Even  so  lately  as  Uie  time  of  Stow,  we  pre  informed  of  the 
DQisance  of  a  lay-stall  at  the  back  of  the  bishop  of  Dur- 
ham*s  palace,  "  in  the  highway  leading  to  the  Corte." 

♦  «*  When  the  tewert  v/erc  conttructijig  in  this  street,  1802,  can- 
ward  of  St.  Clement's  church,  the  workmen  discovered  aa  snttcnc  Atoofs 
bridge  of  one  arch,  about  eleven  feet  in  length.  It  was  covered  severaJ 
feft  in  depth  by  rubbish  and  soil,  and  found  to  be  of  gjreat  streogth  in 
tile  eonstruction.  A  doobt  arises  whether  this  was  the  Pons  NoVi  Templi^ 
or  bridge  of  the  New  Temple,  passed  by  the  lords  and  others  who  at- 
tended parliament  at  Westminster,  after  goin^  olit  of  the  city  to  thit 
flace  by  water;  which  wanting  repair,  Edward  III.  cidled  upon  tht 
Kaigbu  Templars  to  effect^  or  an  arch  turned  over  a  gully,  or  dicck^ 
vhen  the  road,  now  the  street  termed  the  Strand,  was  a  continued  sceijlf 
«f  Wih."    MalfoMs  lMtiti>f(.  Kedhni,  VoLlII. p. pSl. 
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It  appe^Sy  however,  that  there  hdd  for  a  long  period  I 
existed  ideas  of  forming  communications  between  the  court 
and  the  city.  Edward  I.  granted  to  Walter  le  Barbur,  a 
void  space  in  the  high  street,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Clement 
Danes,  and  St.  Mary  1^  Strand :  and  Robert  le  Spencer  had 
another  grant  from  that  prince  for  the  same  purpose. 

In  the  year  1333,  a  street  was  formed,  1)ut  it  was  then, 
and  for  many  succeeding  years,  only  a  double  line  of 
bouses,  with  gardens,  among  which  was  Covait  Gartlen^'^ 
belonging  to  the  abbot  and  convent  ofMyestminster ;  all 
beypnd  were  fields  and  country.  The  village  of  Cbaring, 
and  the  church  of  St.  Martin,  literally  stood  in  the  fields ; 
and  St.  Giles's  was  a  disunt  country  village.  A  loosely 
built  street  was  completed  about  the  year  1560;  the  houses 
on  the  south  side  wero  furnished  with  extensive  pardens, 
which  at  present  give  names  to  various  streets,  from  their  se- 
veral owners. 

But  tlie  capital  had  so  increased  in  riches  during  the 
careful  government  and  glorious  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
that  in  the  year  1600,  there  were  very  considerable  addi- 
tions made  to  the  north  of  the  lines  above  described.  St. 
Martin's  Laiie  was  built  on  both  sides;  and,  though  St 
Giles's  church  remained  in  an  insulated  state,  the  road  was 
completely  formed  iiko  streets  eastward,  from  Broad  St. 
Gileses  to  S no whlll.  At  this  time  also  Covent  Gardeq  and 
Lincoln's  Ion  Fields  were  built  in  an  irregular  manner ;  and 
at  the, same  period  arose  Drury  Lane,  Clare  Street,  and 
Long  Acre. , 

Palsgrave  Head  Court,* i$  so  named  in  remembrance 
of  Frederick  V.  elector  and  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine;  • 
who  having  married  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  James  L 
was  chosen  king  of  Bohemia,  and  himself  and  princess 
crowned  at  Prague ;  bis  competitor  was  the  emperor  Fer- 
dinand. 

,,  James,  less  concerned  than  he  ought  to  have  been  for^his 
flaug:hter's  interest,  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  engage 
in  the  contest ;  and  for  want  of  his  assistance^  not  only  Bo- 
hemia was  lost^  but  the  electorate  taken  from  its  hereditary 
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and  seised  by    tbe   emperor*    Thus  Jameses 
d&ugliter^t  fiunily  was  raiued,  and  a  Protestant  kingdoaiy 
added  to  Bomaa  Catholic  power,  by  tbe  unaccountable  neg* 
-lect  of  the  English  monarch. 

The  princess  Sophia,  youngest  daughter  ni  Frederick 
and  Elizabeth,  and  widow  of  prince  Ernest,  duke  of  Brun^ 
wick  Lunenburg,  and  elector  of  Hanover,  was  declared  by 
act  of  parliament,  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  in  failure  dt 
the  issue  of  princess  (afterwards  queen)  Anne,  tbe  next 
successor  in  the  Protestant  line,  to  the  crown  of  Englaud. 
His  nuyesty  George  III.  is  her  heir  in  the  fourth  generation. 

Deveeeux  Court,  has  a  passage  to  Kssex  Couaxy 
Temple ;  the  family  name,  and  title  erf*  queen  Elizabeth^a 
unfortunate  favpurite  *• 

Farther 

•  Dcvercux  Court  is  also  worthy  of  notice  for  lK?ing  the  rctidence  of 
a  very  emineitc  artiit.  On  the  4th  of  June,  176i,  the  king's  binfa«day» 
Mr.  AxvoLD,  a  watchmaker,  waited  on  the  king  with  a  curious  re* 
pcntiag  watch,  which  he  had  constructed  by  his  sovereign's  comn^ii4« 
He  had  also  the  honour  of  being  introduced  to  the  princess  dowager  of 
Wales,  his  majesty's  mother,  and  the  queen's  brother^  the  prince  of 
Mecklenburg  Strelitz,  who  were  all  pleased  to  evince  their  approbiiion 
of  such  an  extraordinary  piece  of  mechanical  excellence. 

The  particnlacs  of  this  curious  repeating  watch : — The  movement 
complete,  two  pennyweights  two  grains,  and  an  eighth  of  a  grains- 
Great  wheel  and  fuzee,  two  grains  and  th|«e-fourths. — Second  wheel 
and  pinion,  three-fourths  of  a  grain«-«-Barrel  and  main  spring,  three 
grains  and  a  half* — Third  wheel  and  pinion,  a  ninth  part  of  a  grain. — 
—Fourth  wheel  and  pinion,  a  tenth  part  of  a  grain^-^Cylinder  wheel 
and  pinion,  a  linteenth  part  of  a  grain.— -Balance,  pendulum,  cylinder, 
spring,  and  collet,  two-thirds  of  agrain.«-->The  pendulum  spring,  three 
hundredth  part  of  a  grain.  ••The  chain,  one*half  of  a  grain  ^^  Barrel 
and  main  spring,  one  grain  and  three  quarters. — Great  wheel  aud 
Totchet,  one  grain.— Second  wheel  and  pinion,  seventh  part  of  a  grain. 
—Third  wheel  and  pinion,  eighth  part  of  a  grain. — Fourth  wheel  and 
pinion,  ninth  part  of  a  grain;*— Fly  wheel  and  pinion,  seventeenth  part 
of  a  gfaan/>^Fly  pinion,  twentieth  pars  of  a  grain.— Hour  hammer,  one- 
half  of  a  grain.— Quarter  hammer,  one^half  of  a  grain.— Rack,  chain^ 
ud  paUy»  one  grain,  and  one-third  of  a  grain. — Quarter  and  half 
quarter  rftck,  two^hirds  of  a  grain.— The  quarter  ^nd  half  quarter 
snail  and  cannon  pinion,  two -thirds  of  a  grain.— The  all  or  nothing 
piece,  one-half  «f  a  graia.— Two  motion  ^vhcelt,  one  grain. — St(^el 
#  dial 
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Farffier  eastward  stands  Essex  ShrRBCTy  formed  on  the 
mte  of  an^antient  oiansion,  built,  on  the  site  ijK  the 
cuier  TempUy  by  Walter  Stapleton,  bishop  of  Exeter,  s 
favourite  with  ^is  sovereign,  but  uiifor||iimtelj  bated  by  -the 
feetious  populace.  He  was  seized  by  the  mob,  beheaded  ia 
Cheapside,  and  buried  beoeath  a  heip  of  sand  before  thia 
iiouse,  which  he  bad  intended  for  the  residence  of  the  pr^ 
lates  belonging  to  the  see  of  Exeter.  The  maasioD  waa 
tfaid  to  have  been  very  magnificent.  Bishop  Lacy  added 
the  great  hall  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VJ.  and  it  was  callpd 
ExETEa  House.  But  in  the  times  of  ecclesiastical  depre- 
dation, the  pious  Catholic,  lord  Paget,  made  no  conscience 
of  laying  violent  hands  upon  the  premises,  which  he'  con- 
sidered as  larcful  plunder.  ,  By  him  the  house  was  gveatljr 
improved^  and  it  obtained  the  name  of  Paget  House. 
It  was  here  that  the  protector  Somerset,  formed  the  plan  of 
assassinating  such  of  the  counoil  as  were  averse  to  his  mea- 
sores.  The  horrid  suggestion,  however,  turned  to  the  ruin 
of  the  projector.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  estate  was 
in  the  jpossession  of  Robert  Dudley,  eai4  of  Leicester,  who 
changed  the  name  to  Leicester  House.  Having  left  it  by 
.will  to  Robert  Devereux,  earl  Of  Essex,  who  had  married 
his  daughter,  it  assumed  the  name  of  the  latter  nobleman, 
#Bd  is  caOed  E^£3&  House  to  tl)e.  present  day. 

**  The  valiant  and  accomplished  earl  of  Essex,  w4io  was 
the  object  of  the  queen*s,  as  well  a^  the  people*R  aflection, 
was  very  ill  qualified  for  a  court  \  as  he  was  as  honest  and 
open  in  bis  enmity,  as  he  was  sincere  in  his  friendship.  He 
w«s  above  the  little  arts  of  dissimulation,  and  seemed  tp 
think  it  a  prostitution  of  bis  dignity  to  put  up  with  an  affiront 
even  from  the  queen  herself.  His  adversaries,  who  were 
cool  and  deliberate  in  tlieir  malice,  knew  liow  to  avail  thiem- 
selves  of  the  warmth  and  openness  of  his  temper,  and  .se- 

dial  plate,  with  gold  figures,  three  graini  and  an  half.—^Thc 'hbiic 
mail  and  star,  onc-half  of  a  grain,  ^nd  tlie  lixteench  part  of  a  ^rain.— ^ 
The  size  of  the  watch  was  something  lets  than  a  silver  two-pence  \  con- 
taining one  hundred  and  twenty  dififereot  parts,  and  all  tog6i|jier  wcighedl 
no  more  than  five  pe.iny  weights,  seren  graiuf,  and  tbrce-Tourihi. 

cretly 
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eretly  drove  him  to  those  fatal  exttremitieSy  to.  which  the 
violence  of  his  natare  seemed  to  have  hurried  him  ;  the 
consequence  was^his  decapitation  on  the  23d  of  Februaryi 
1600.1."* 

£Bsex  House  was  inhabited  by  the  Palsgrave  during  his 
residence  in  London^  and  afterwards  by  the  son  of  the  earl 
of  Jlsaex,  wha  was  the  parliament  geucral.  In  process  of 
time  it  became  neglected »  and  was  appropriated  to  various 
uses.  After  having  been  au  auction  room,  it  has  of  late 
years  been  converted  into  a  chapel,  for  the  use  of  those  who 
profess  Unitarian  docirines,  as  it  still  continues. 

The  l/niearian^  though  they  constitute  a  branch  of  So« 
cinianism,  do  not  admit  all  it$  doctrines.  A  copious  ac* 
count  of  this  religious  leot  ia  given  in  Lindsey's  Historical 
View  of  UniUriamsm.  Mr.  Lindsey  is  the  resident  chap- 
Iain.  This  gentleman  gave  up  the  valuitble  living  of  Cat« 
tcrick,  in  Yorkshire^  to  unite  himself  to  those  opinioqis 
of  fiuth.  / 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Strand, .  among  the  new 
buildings  forming  Picket  Strcet>  is  .an  entrance  into  Ship 
Yard,  where  there  is  a  stately  boose  of  the  mode  of  ar- 
chitectiire  which  prevailed  during  the  reign  of  queen  Eli- 
zabeth. Mr.  Moser  seems  to  think  thai  it  was  afterwards  the 
Ship  tavern. 

CauwN  Court  took  its  name  from  the  Crown  Tavern, 
situated  on  its  site.  Here  was  formerly  a  palace  belonging 
to  the  bishops  of  Bath  and  Wells.  Crown  Place,  and 
Mr.  William  Stratford's  Printing  Office^  now  stand  upon 
the  plot  of  the  house  and  garden  f.  . 

A  handsome 

♦  Graager. 

f  ««  I  have  been  iafonned,"  ttyi  Mr.  Moter,  '*  that  the  large,  old. 
houte,  which  was  formerly  at  the  back  of  the  $wan  public  house,  and 
upon  the  site  of  which,  and  its  garden,  Crown  Place  it  built,  was  once 
occupied  by  the  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  \  perhaps  after  admiral  lord . 
Thomas  Seymour  had  obtained  from  Edward  VI.  Hampton  "Place, 
wherein  the  bishops  of  that  see  formerly  resided,  and  on  the  site  of 
vhich  Arundel  Street.  &c.  was  erected.  This  palace  was  within  these  ' 
Uuny  yean  ia  existence ;  it  was  let  out  In  tenements  ^  a  leathejr-dresser 

VojL.  IV.    No.  W.  T  occupied 
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A  handsome  arched  way,  in  the  new  buildings,  lea^ 
to  St.  Clement's  Inn. 

This  is  an  inn  of  Chaneery.  Hefc  students  of  the  law 
had  their  inns  or  lodging  about  the  ycaf  1478  j  it  is  said 
to  have  descended  to  the  carls  of  Clare  from  Sir  William 
Holies,  lord  mayor  x)f  London',  anno  153?,  ta  whom  it 
j)as6ed  about  the  year  152S  from  William  and  JohnElj'ot^ 
having  before  been  demised  to  tliem  by  Sir  John  Cantlowe,  in 
the  year  I486,  in  considemtion  of  forty  marks  fine,,  and 
yearly  rent  of  4/.  6*.  $d.  for  eighty  years,  for  student^' 
at  laWi 

The  hall  and  many  handsome  chambers  form  three  courts^ 
through  which  is  a  passage  ta  Clare  Market  and  New  Inn, 
in  the  day  time,  when  the  gates  are  open* 

The  hall  is  a  well  proportioned  and  el^;ant  room,  coa- 
Uining  a  good  portrait  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale^  ;and  five  other 
pictures  of  small  importance.         «  .  '      « 

The  figure  of  a  naked  Moor,  in  the  garden,  supporting  a 
«un-dial,  constantly  attracts  public  attention.    It  possesses 

«ctupied  a^onsiderablc  portion  of  it  ;  in  one  suit  of  roomi  resided  the 
parish  clerk  of  St*  Clement's  Danes ;  another  part  of  it  was  devoted  to 

'  the  purposes  of  a  billiard  table,  which  was  much  fre<|uented.  In  thif 
apartment  the  Mitre  still  remained  over  the  chtmneyr  Close  to  this 
place,  and  on  the  site  of  Crown  Courty  was  the  Orotun  tavern ;  perhaps 
lYit  ^vez/ctiX.  CfQwn  and  AmcHoY  arose  upon  its  delapidation.  More  east- 
ward, the  Ship  tavsrny  of  wfiich  some  vestiges  are  still  to  be  seen;  ai«4. 
more  westward,  the  Rotinhccd^  in  wbich  a  deliating  society,  about  the 
middle  of  last  century,  was  a  source  of  considerable  amusement. 

"  I  was  informed  by  a  gentleman  about  twenty  years  since,  who  was 
then  near  ninety,  that  within  his  memory  all  those  back  houses  chat 

*  have  a  long  narrow  passage,  for  entrance  in  the  Strand,  Fleet  Street, 
and  all  our  other  public  streets,  were  taverns.  The  ichnography  of 
these  taverns,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  few  specimens  that  still  remain  ia 
the  metropolis,  was  a  long  passage  for  entrance,  great  part  of  it  la* 
ticed  over.  The  bar,  Jk-r  good  reasons ^  fronting  the  great  stair-case }  the 
kitchen  open  for  the  reception  of  customers,  who  used  to  be  termed 
Dumpling  Dampers^  Sippers,  and  IViiettersy  and  the  whole  terminated  by 
a  garden,  or  sometimes  a  court  surrounded  by  small  apartments,  which 
mii^ht  have  been  antiently  called  Cw^/V<jAw;  or,  in  more  refined  lan- 
guage^ Cafinas**     Furoh.  Mog.  for  Juiy  1 602,  p.  1 1 . 

considerably 
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t<mri<ii!*fab!e  metit*,    and  was  purcl'iased  by  ttolldi^,    lord 
Clar^,  wfio  presented  it  to  this  society  ♦. 

It  has  been  conjectured,  "  that  rienr  thi??  spot  stood  an 
irtff,  as  ftr  back  as  the  time  of  king  Kthelred,  for  the  re- 
ceptioft  of  penitents  who  came  to  St.  ClenienCs  1Vell\  that 
Si  religious  house  was  in  process  of  time  established,  and 
that  the  church  rose  in  consequence.  Ik  this  as  it  may,  the 
holy  brotherhood  was  probaWy  rembved  to  some  other 
situation ;  the  Holy  Lamb,  an  inn  on  the  west  side  of  the 
hie,  t^eceived  the  guests;  and  the  monastery  was  con- 
tcfted,*  or  rather  perverted,  from  the  purposes  of  the  , 
Gospd  to  those  of  the  Law,  and  was  probably,  in  this  prof- 
fession,  considered  as  a  house  of  very '  considerable  anti- 
quity in  tJie  days  of  Shakespeare;  for  he,  who  with' re- 
spect to  this  kind  of  chrdnology,  may  be  safely  qiiotedf 
makes,  in  the  second  part  of  Henry  IV.  one  of  his  justices 
a  member  of  that  sociel^ :  ' 

"  He  must  to  the  Inns  of  court.  I  was  of  Clement's  once  my- 
self,  where  they  talk  of  mad  Shallow  still**'  f- 

St.  Clement^s  Inn  is  governed  by  a  principal  and  fourteea 
antients.  The  gentlemen  are  to  bo  a  fwtnight  in  com- 
mons every  Term,  and  longer  in.  Michael  mas  term^  atid  to 
pay  a  weekly  rent  though  absent. 

A  pump  now  covers  St.  OtEMENt's  Well.  Fitz- 
Stephen,  in  his  description  oi  London^  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  informs  us,  ^<  that  round  the  cky  again,  and  to« 

*  The  following  lines,  said  to  have  been  found  stuck  upon  th6  (igurt 
of  the  Moor,  theiprtfitolioa^f  $ome  wag,  have  t#o  mucli  merit  to  be 
qniitted: 

"  In  vaio,  >poor  sable  son  of  woe, 

Thou  scek'st  the  tender  tear  5 
"For  thee  in  vain  with  pangs'thcy  flow. 

For  Mercy  d>Ve]l8  not  here. 
From  Canibals  thou  fled'st  in  vainj    .  '  • 

Lawyers  less  qiiarter  give; 
The/ii/  won't  eat  you  till  you're  j/aV, 

The  iaJ  will  do*  i  alive. *! 

Ehgant  ExiractSy  in  VirUy  p  819. 
t  Moser's  Veftiges. 

T  2  ward* 
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wards  the  north,  arise  certain  excellent  springs  at  a  ^onaQ 
distance,  whose  waters  are  sweet,  salubrious,  and  clear,  and 
whose  runnels  murmur  o'er  the  sUning  stones.  Amongst 
these  ffolytvell,  Clerkenwellj  and  Si.  Clement's  weU^  may 
be  esteemed  the  principal,  as  being  much  the  most  fre« 
quented,  both  by. the  scholars  from  the  school,  (Westminster) 
and  the  youth  from  the  city,  when  in  a  summer's  evening 
,  they  are  disposed  to  take  an  airing/* 

This  well  was  also  much  resorted  to  on  account  of  its 
being  supposed  of  peculiar  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  cutaneous 
and  other  disorders^  and  was  consequently  a  place  of  im- 
pojtance  to  devotees.  The  estimation  of  its  e6ia6y  .and 
sanctity  have  long  ceased. 

Facing  St.  Clement's  Lane,  in  the  middle  of  the  high 
street,  stands  the  parish  church  of 

St.  clement  PANES, 


REJECTING  the  fabulous  legend  of  the  silver  anchor, 
said  to  be  found  in  this  place  by  the  Danes ;  we  refer  to  ouf 
account  of  St,  Clement,  Eastcheap,  for  the  origin  of  the 
anrlior  ;  and  proceed  to  state,  that  there  was  a  church  here 

before 
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befori  tbe  DarHis  infested  this  country;  for  William  of 
Malmsbary  informs  us,  *^  that  those  invaders  bm-at  the 
church  on  tbi5  spot,  together  with  the  abbot  and  monks,  ami 
that  they  continued  their  sacrilegious  fury  throughout  the 
land.  Desirous  at  length  to  return  to  Denmark,  they  were 
about  to  embark,  when  they  were,  by  the  judgement  of 
God,  all  slain  at  London,  in  a  place  which  has  since  been 
called  the  Church  of  the  Danes.^^  Another  reasdn  given 
for  ibe  denomination  of  this  chorch  is,  that  when  most  oC 
the  Banc^  were  c)riven  out  of  England,  the  few  that  xe- 
mained,  b^ng  married  to  English  women,  were  obliged  to 
live  betwixt  the  island  of  Thorney  and  Ludgate,  where 
they  erected  a  place  of  devotion,  which  was  afterwards  con* 
lecrated,  and  called  "  Ecclena  dementis  Dacorum.**  This 
is  the  account  given  by  recorder  Fleetwood,  to  lord  trea- 
surer Burleigh,  who  resided  in  this  parish  ^. 

Mr.  Moser  thinks f,  however,  that  the  phurch  was  ori« 
ginally  built  by  the  Danes,  who,  from  the  contention 
arising  betwixt  them  ^and  the  Normans,  were  banished  the 
city,  and  were  obliged  to  inhabit  this  suburb.  The  church 
arose  in  consequence,  and  was  dedicated  in  compliment  to 
pope  Clement  11.  or,  probably >  as  his  reign  was  short,  it 
might  only  be  termed  *^  the  church  of  the  Danes,^*  and  ac- 
quired the  addition  of  '*  St.  Clement,''  during  the  time  of 
the  Crusade,  t.  e.  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  as  it  is  well 
known  that  Clement  III.  who  then  filled  the  papal  chair,  not 
only  took  an  active  part  in  the  Holy  War,  but,  by  the 
means  .of  the  Knight^  Teqpplars,  and  other  orders,  had  a 
much  greater  influence  in  this  country  than  any  of  his  pre- 
decessor?: it  is  therefore  probable  that  he  might  be  ho* 
noured  by  the  dedication  of  this  and  other  churches  to  his- 
patronimic  saint  and  martyr  of  the  second  century. 

♦  Another  account  ii,  "  that  Hardi Canute,  to  be  revenged  of  hti  de- 
Cfaied  brother,  Harold,  caused  hU  corpie  to  be  dug  up  and  thrown  into 
the  Thamcf ,  whf  re  it  remained  until  a  fisherman  found  it,  and  buried 
it  in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Clement,  without  Temple  Bar,  then  called 
lh«  Church  of  the  Danes."     Baker* s  Chron,  p.  17. 

i^Fesii^is^  EuropyMag,  July  1802.  p.  13, 

From 
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From  some  manaiicript  collections  m^e  by  Mr. WititAM 
Stratfokd,  towards  compiling  a  historj  of  Si.  Clement's 
parish,  and  which  he  has  liberally  lent  for  the  use  of  this 
w6rky  we  are  enabled  to  obviate  what  appears  doubtful,  and 
to  gvvGj  in  our  opinion/  the  most  probable  origin  of  thia 
parish. 

Mr.  Stratford,  after  extracting  from  Francis  Thynne^ 
*'  that  the  Danes,  in  the  reign  of  Ethelred,  despoiled  thd 
abbey  of  Chertsey^  and  murdered  ninety  of  the  fraternity,** 
proceeds  in  William  of  Malmsbury*s  statement,  as  a1>ove; 
and  then  advances  his  own  opinion.  '*  That  it  could  not 
take  its  name  from  the  first  of  these  events,  is  certain  ;  for 
Harold  died  in  the  year  1040«  at  which  time  it  was  the^  bn^ 
Tying  place  of  the  Danes j  and  seems  to  have  been  welt 
known  as  such,  by  the  fishermen  who  found  the  body 
bringing  it  immediately  to  this  place  of  sepulture.  This  I 
think  proves  that  its  name  did  not  originate  from  that  cir- 
cumstance. 

**  With  regard  po  the  second  ;  take  off  its  monkish  dres^, 
and  it  implies  no  more  than  that  in  an  excursion  made  by 
the  Danes,  they  plundered  the  monastery  of  Chertsey,  and 
returned  home,  not  to  Denmark,  but  to  their  place  of  set- 
tlcmei»t,  St.  Clement  Danes,  where,  for  aught  the  monks 
knew,  they  died  natural  deaths ;  it  not  being  probable  that 
they  would  be  destroyed  by  their  own  countrymen,  who 
perhaps  were  sharers  in  the  booty. 

^*  If  I  might  be  permitted  to  hazard  a  conjecture,  it 
should  be,  that  the  church  was  built  by  Alfred  the  Great, 
about  the  year  886,  when  he  drove  the  Danes,  out  of  Lon- 
don. Those  who  submitted  to  his  arms  and  government,  it 
is  probable  he  settled  without  the  walls;  Ijeyond  tlie  Bar, 
which,  with  S/u'rc  Lane^  was  the  boundary  of  these  aliens. 
The  corroboration  of  this  circumstance  is  strengthened  by 
tlie  names  of  tlio  latter  place,  as  Alfred  was  thje  fii^t  mo- 
narch who  divided  his  kino-doni  into  shires  and  parishes. 
His  desire  also  to  instil  into  the  Oiinds  of  tlie  vanquished 
heathens  a  notion  of  Christianity,  might  induce  him  to 
form  this  district  inlp  a  pariah  \  and  as,  in  reforming  the 
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nation,  be  repaired  many  monasteries  and  built  churcbes, 
the  parish  church  of  the  Danes  most  probably  was  first  cour 
structed  at  this  period."  We  concede  to  Mr.  Moser's  opi- 
nion  concerning  its  post-dedication  ;  and  proceed  in  coU 
lecting  data  for  its  more  certain  history. 

It  appears,  then,  that  a  church  was  founded  here  at  least 
eight  hundred  years  ago ;  and  Stow  says,  that  between  the 
year  1603  and  1633,  there  was  laid  out  in  the  repair  of  the 
former  church  tliesum  of  1586/. 

The  present  church  was  built  in  tlie  year  1680;  which  is 
thus  noticed  in  an  inscription  under  the  south  portico: 

This  Church  wan  taken  down  and  rebuilt  at  the  Charge  of  the 
Paricbioners  of  St.  Clement's  Danes^  and  by  the  liberal  Contribu- 
tions of  many  of  the  said  Parishioners,  and  some  others^  1680. 

Dt4  Gregory  Ha^card  then  Rector,  Will.  Jarman»  Thomas  Cox. 
Church  Wardens,  both  born  in  this  Parish. 

Also  on  a  carved  white  marble  stone  on  the  north  »de  of 
the  chancel,  high  on  the  wall,  adorned  with  two  qherubims 
supporting  an  anchor  with  one  baud,  and  with  the  other 
holding  a  circular  slip  or  list,  are  the  following  words  ia 
large  black  character: 

To  THE  Glory  of  Goi». 
Underneath  is  this  inscription : 

And  for  the  Solemn  Worship  of  his  Holy  Name.  This  old 
Church  being  greatly  decayed,  was  taicen  down  in  the  Year,.  tCi^, 
and  rebuilt  and  finished  in  the  Year  1682.  by  the  pious  As<;istance 
of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Gregory  Ha^kard,  Rector;  and  the  bountiful 
Contributions  of  the  Inhabitants  of  thb  Parish  and  some  other 
noble  Benefactors. 

Sir  Christopher  Wren,  his  Majesties  Surveyor,  freely  and  gc- 
Derously  bestowing  his  great  Care  and  ."Skill  towards  i\\e  Con- 
triFing  and  building  of  it. 

Which  good  Work  was  all  along  greatly  promoted  and  encou- 
'aged  by  the  Zeal  and  Diligence  of  the  Vc^t^)^ 

Hugh  Owen,  -j 

William  Jirnian,  I 

Thomas  Cok,  iChnrch  Wnrdens. 

William  Thompson,       I 

John  Radford,  being*   J 
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SChron.  24.  13.  So  the  workmen  v<^rought^  and  the  work  wk9 
perfected  by  thera ;  and  they  set  the  House  of  God  in  hbstate, 
and  strengthened  It. 

SOLI  DEO  GLORIA. 

This  was  erected  in  the  Year  1684,  Roger  Franklin,  and  Jama* 
Deely,  Jbeing  Church  Wardens. 

The  church  is  a  very  handsome  structure,  built  enUrely 
of  stone,  and  is  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The  body  is  en- 
lightened by  two  series  of  windows,  the  lower  plain,  but 
the  upper  well  ornamented;  and  the  termination  is  by  an 
mttic,  whose  pilasters  are(*crowned  with  vases.  The  en- 
trance on  the  south  side  is  by  a  portico,  to  which  there  is  an 
ascent  of  a  few  steps ;  the  portico  is  covered  with  a  dome 
supported  by  six  Ionic  columns.  On  each  side  the  base  of 
the  steeple  in  the  west  front  is  a  small  square  tower,  with  a 
dome  over  the  stairs  to  the  galleries.  The  steeple,  which 
was  not  added  till  1719,  is  carried  to  a  great  height  iu  se- 
veral stages;  where  it  begins  to  diminish,  the  Ionic  order 
lakes  place,  and  its  entablature  supports  va&cs.  The  next 
stage  is  of  the  Qorinthian  order,  and  above  that  stands  the 
Composite,  supporting  a  dome  which  is  crowned  with  a 
smaller,  wbencie  rises  the  ball  and  its  vane^  In  the  tower  are 
eight  bells  and  chimes. 

The  roof  of  the  interior  is  camerated,  and  supported 
with  neat  wood  columns,  of  the  Corinthian  order;  plenti* 
fully  enriched  with  fret-work^  but  especially  the  choir,  with 
cherubims,  palm  branches, -shields,  &c.  and  six  pilasters,  of 
the  Corinthian  order.  Here  are  also  the  arms  of  England,  ii^ 
fret- work,  painted. 

It  is  well  wainscoted,  and  the  pillars  cased  up  to  the  gal- 
leries, which  extend  round  the  church,  except  at  the  east 
end.  On  the  fronts  of  the  south  galleries  arc  carved  and 
painted  the  arms  of  the  dukes  of  Norfolk^t  and  the  earls  of 
Ainindel  and  Salisbury y  formerly  inhabitants  of  the  parish. 

The  pulpit  is  oak,  carved  and  enriched  with  cherubims, 
anchors,  and  branches  of  palm,  festoons,  fine  veneering,  &c. 
The  body  of  thp  church  is  very  uniform  and  well  pewed,  and 
has  ihicc:  wair;scot  inner  door  cases. 
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The  altar.pi«ce  is  cu'red  wainscot^  of  the  Tuscan  ord«r^ 
The  cfaaocel  i§  paved  with  marble. 

The  apertures  are  regular  and  wdi  placed ;  those  on  thf 
north  anawering  to  tbem  on  the  south  side  of  ti)e  church. 

The  length  of  the  church  is  ninety-six  feet,  hreadlh 
Viaty-ihree,  ai^d  height  forty-eight.  The  altitude  of  the 
sieeple,  Which  consists  of  ^  tower,  strengthened  with  butV 
tresses,  and  turret^  is  about  oue  hundred  and  sixteen  £eet. 

Monuments  for  the  dead,  meutionod  by  Stow. 

lo  the  Chance],  to  the  Sacred  Mcnu>ry  uf  Hippocrates  Ottken. 
Desceaded  o£  a  Noble  Family  ;  of  the  University  of  Mootpelier 
ID  France,  and  ssost  worthily  incorporated  in  the  University  of 
Oxford.  After  his  jfirsl  coming  into  England  with  his  Father  (whp 
vai  the  Emperor's  Physician,  and  sent  for  by  Qaeen  Elizabeth)  he 
went  Physician  to  several  Noblemen  in  Foreign  Expeditions.  He 
was  employed  in  other  laudible  Service ;  and  Her  Majesty  and  (he 
State  took  especial  notice  of  his  Parts.  He  spent  the  hitter  part 
of  bis  Life  with  his  dear  and  most  virtuous  Wife,  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Drew,  Daughter  of  Mr.  Roger  Drew^  of  Denswcrrth  in  Sussex ; 
mkd  being  a  aaost  zealous  and  penitent  Christian*  full  of  Y^ars,  and 
(lo  his  last  Breath)  of  perfect  Memory,  with  Alacrity  of  Spirit  he 
surrendered  his  Soul  into  the  Hands  of  his  Creator^  the  13th  of 
Nov.  161 1 .  for  whose  Love  and  Memory  his  late  Wife  (afterward 
the  Lady  of  Sir  Stephen  Thurnhurst  of  Kent)  caused  the  said  Mo^ 
nument  to  be  erected: 

The  churchwiurdens  and  feofees  of  this  parish .  erected  a 
monudacnt  on  the  20th  of  January  1603, 

In  Memory  of  Mr.  Richard  Bedoe,  one  of  the  Ancients  of  this 
^rish,  and  aFeofeeof  the  Poor,  died  the  1st  of  September  ■16t)3. 
His  Age  56;  and  left  to  the  Poor  of  this  Parish  for  ever  201.  pe^ 
Annum.  And  to  be  lent  Gratis  to  50  poor  Housholderi  1  lOl.  fo» 
two  Years  each,  on  Condition  that  the  Monument  be  kept  in  Re«  - 
p«r  by  the  Parish  Feofees,  and  four  Sermons  be  preached  j'early 
for  ever. 

A  Monument  for  Richard  Jacobi  late  Vintner,  who  (after  66 
Years  of  bis  Life,  whereof  he  spent  more  than  half  in  this  Parish, 
serving  all  Offices  there;,  and  of  his  Company,  was  for  his  Fide- 
lity  elected  one  of  the  Governours  of  Bridewell,  and  did  many 
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charitabte  Acts  botk  to  the  Parish*  to  his  Hall,  and  to  Ihe  Htos' 
pitals  of  Brideweir,  Christ  Church,  St.  Bartholoine<y\  SL  Thdk 
nas's  in  Soufhwork',  and  to  divers  Persons  in  London,  Southwork, 
and  naany  other  Places)  comfortably  gave  up  his  Soul  to  his  Rje- 
4eeiner  the  13th  of  October  1612. 

A  very  fair  monument^  with  a  Latin  inscriptioni  to  tb« 
memory  of  Roger  Houghton,  Esq.  a  faithful  servant  to 
Robert  Cecil,  earl  of  Salisbury,  for  the  space  of  forty-two 
years;  and  died'in  1617,  aged  sixjty-four. 

A  handsome  monument  in  the  wall : 

In  Memory  of  Edward  Price,  Gent,  who  gave  out  of  his  free 
Land,  called  the  Blue  Lion,  31.  per  annum  in  Coals  to  the  Poor 
for  ever^  and  20l.  for  ever  to  be  knt  to  two  young  Housholders 
Gratis  for  2  Years,  each  1(H.  He  departed  this  Life  the  8th  of 
March  1605. 

In  Weerer  is  tha  following,  to  the  memory  of  two  pre- 
lates of  Exeter : 

Hie  jacet  Johannes  Arundell  Episcopus  Exon,  &c. 
Corpus  Venerabilis  J.  Booth  Legum  Baccalanreus  .Episcopus 
Ezon. 

Mqnumsnts  in  the  present  fabric.  On  a  snjall  white 
iparble monument  over  the  vestry  door,  thus  inscribed:. 

'  Opponte  to  this  Place^  near  the  Wall,  lyeth  4he  Body  of  Sir 
Edward  Leche  of  Skipleyi  in  the  County  of  ^Perby,  Knight,  a 
Master  of  Chancery,  and  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  died  the  12th  of  July  1652.  iEtat  80  fere. 

/On  the  sQUth  side  of  the  chancel  a  white  marble  monu- 
ment,  of  th^  Tuscan  order,  enriched  with  two  cherubims, 
a  book  displayed,  and  two  babes  lying  on  the  pedimant; 
this  inscription : 

To  the  Memory  of  Richard  Dukeson,  D.  D.  lafe  Rector  of  this 
Parish  44  Years,  a  Reverend  and  Learned  Divine ;  Eminent  for 
his  great  Devotion  toward  God,  his  firm  Zeal  for  the  Church,  his 
unshaken  Loyalty  to  the  King,  his  unwearied  Endeavours  for  the 
Good  of  his  Flock,  from  which  he  was  separated  by  the  Iniquity 
of  the  TimeSf  during  the  hite  unnatural  Rebellion,  by  near  17 
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Tms  Sequestrtlioo :  But  being  restorec)^  he  cpntinaed  to  the  end 

of  hiJL  great  Age  a  constant  Preacher    bpth  bj  his  Doctrine 

and  Life. 
He  died  September  the  17th  1678.  MimU  suae  78« 
And  of  his  only  Wife,  Ann,  Daughter  of  Anthony  Hickman^ 

Esq.  Doctor  of  Laws :  She  was  a  virtuous  and  godly  Matron,  with 

whom  he  lived  in  Holy  Matrimony  46  Years,  and  had  luue  three 

Sons  and  twdve  DaughtefSt 
She  died  September  lhe'22d  1670.  Aitat  66»    Their  Bodies  lye 

Interred  on  the  right  side  of  the  Communion  Table. 

On  a  brass  plate  fixed  in  a  grave-stone  in  the  north  aisle: . 
Here  rest  the  Bodies  of  Elizabeth  and  Thomas,    Son  and 
Daughter  to  Thomas  Spencer  and  Catharine  his  Wife.    Elisabe^ 
died  the  12th  of  August  1641,  and  Thomas  the  27.th  of  Feb.  1642. 
Before  iheycoold  offend  God  took  them  hence,  / 

Not  lettmg  them  survive  their  Innocence. 
Cease  Grief,  their  Parents  now  no  more  lamentsf 
For  when  they  lost  their  Babes,  Heaven  got  two  Saints. 

In  the  western  gallery  is  a  fiiie  toned  organ,  b^  father 
Schmydt. 

The  rectory  was  first  in  the  patronage  of  the  Knigbts 
Templars,  by  gift  of  Henry  11.  The  advowson,  on  the 
di&iolutioa  of  that  order,  was  conveyed  to  the  canons  re* 
?«lar  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  in  Warwick, 
nrho  exchanged'  it  with  bishop  Stapleton,  in  whose  suceef- 
sorsy  the  bishops  of  Exeter,  it  continued,  till  conferred  on 
the  protector  Somerset,  by  Edward  VI.  af^er  whose  death; 
the  crown  granted  it  to  Sir  Thomas  Pftlmer,  of  wh9m  it  was 
purchased  by  lord  treasurer  Burleigh,  whose  soecessors,  th# 
earls  of  Eaeter,  have  ever  since  been  patrons. 

Rkctoks  of  bmikence.  John  Layfisld,  S.T.B.  1589. 
assisted  in  the  translation  of  th^  Bible. 

RocEE  Bates,  S.T.B.  1617.  prebendary  of  Westminster, 
<lied  at  his  house  in  Milford  Laney  163:^ 

RicHA^iD  DuKESoN,  D.  D.  1634,  after  halving  been  se- 
<{uestered  and  proscribed  during  the  civil   wars,  was  re«   ' 
stored  in  1660 ;  and  continued  rector  till  his  death,  in  1678.  < 

Geeoory  Hascard,  D.D.  dean  of  Windsor,  1708.' 
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Thomas  BtAcKWEtL,  D.D.  rector  np^ratds  of  fifty 
years,  died  in  1773. 

George  Berkeley,  L.L,I).  17^6,  diad  in  1795;  who 
has  left  sufiScient  testimony,  that  he  was  indeed  the  andiable 
spa  of  the  Uluiitrious  prelate  bishop  Berkeley^  of  whom 
Pope  sjo  traly  said, 

'•  To  BsRKELET  cvVy  virtue  jQnder  Hfwrcfil" 
'-'•'.Ikft.  Malton,  in  his  "  Picturesque  Tour  through  Lon- 
don," calls  St  Cleqient's  Church,  <*  a  disgusting  fabric,,  and 
so*. obtruded  upon  the  street,  as  Co  be  the  cause  of  much 
iMX)nf«i&ience  and  danger  to  the  public."  Hie  also  ex- 
presses  his  concern,  that  ^^  whilst  mn  extensive  ioiprove^ 
XBent  isoarryifig  into  execution,  this  unsightly  church  is  to 
remain,  and  Teivpie  Bar  to  be  taken  away.  The  church 
so  conspicuously  fi^ced,  and  which  will  then  be  more  con* 
spicuous,  is  a  disgrace  to  arcbitectaris ;  while  Temple  Bar, 
on  the  contrary,  bassome  mcrit'aJabiiiMing,  and  deserves 
^9  l^e  retained,  as  i^oarlfiiiig  th^s  entrance  i^to  the  capital  of 
the  British  empire." 

:  The  ^author  of  «^  A  Critical  Reviiew  of  the  Public  Build- 
logs,",  observes,  concerning  this  fabric,  ''that  there  ap- 
p^Hi  ^loethiDg  very  -fantastic  in  tb^  steeple,  something 
fJ^njPjTMd  too  hcjivy  in  the  portico,  and  sonrvething  poor 
•oiLjjiimeaning  in.  the  whole  frame«" 
i'^  jWUk  due  deference  to  the  opinions  of  two  such  able 
jCfitiiRi,.  we  beg  kave,  to  observe,  that  upt  being  acquainted 
^th  ttie  reasons  for  building  St.  Clement's  church  in  its 
f^^s^  sUttation,  it  is  probable  that  Sir  Christopher  Wtw, 
in  this,  as  in  many  oth^  instances,  was  compelled  to  fona 
Jiispiiafi  frofo  uQcessity;  wd  whatever  architectural  errors 
may  appear  to  others,  we  should  be  very  cautious  bow  we 
"  ^cmtioi^e  buildings  formed  from  plgns  by  so  great  a  judge 
of  propriety.  The  steeple  was  the  work  of  Gibbsy  and  wte 
i^ally  think  a  work  of  taste.  It  is  saying  very  much  in« 
4leed  wh(m  St.  CJeoient's  church  is  called  ^^  $t  di%rnce  to  ar« 
citttecture!'* 

Before  we  eojtirely  ^uit  this  subject,  we  will  take  are- 
^$fvjft^  tovfa^ds  Temple  fitir;  imd  this  we  capuot  do  in  a 

better 
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belter  oioA,  or'-more  impressively,  tbam  in  t^  vottis^of 
Mr.Mo9er,'to  whose  iriFonna|ion  we  have  been  already  ao 
araeh  ^lUigedy  ^ptd  who  was  present  al  Che  demolttioa  of 
^rt*43f'  the'  pren^sos  in  qnestion. 

^*  Irf  retolvifig- the  progress  of  irnprorement,  ooe  veiy 
prominent  ohjeet  forcibly  strikes  die  inquifiUive  mind  and 
that  is,  the  dUaprdatiofi  which  must  titerally  paw  the  wmf 
td  convenience  and  elegance.  This  is  a  reBeottcn  whiah 
very  naturally  introd«ices  another,  namely,  the  change  .disia 
mast  be  effected,  both  with  respect  to  property  and  rasU 
dence,  before  any  work  of  foblic  utility  can  be  carried  im0 
eflect  in  a  crowded  city  or  ks  iinmediate  environs.- 

«  Butcher  How  was  once,  indeed,  till  a  period  nnch 
within  living  memory,  a  place  of  considerable  traffic.  The 
•Itack  of  houses,  which  lately  occupied  the  spot  which  now 
ffi^ms  a  wide  opening  on  the  west  side  of  Temple  Bar,  was^ 
wkh  refipect  to  the  groond  pbnf  in  the  fona  of  an  ob^ 
Casangnlar  triangle,  the  eastern  line  of  which  wasfortned  by^ 
a  shoemaker's,  a  fislimonger's,  and  another  shop,  with 
wide-extended  fronts,  and  its  western  point  blunted  by  tlic 
iutersection  of  the  vestry- room  and  aioiis-houses  pf  St.  Cie^ 
nent's  parish ;  both  the  sides  also  contained  shops  of  vg-*  ^ 
rious  descriptions;  the  south  (Strand),  a  number  of  re« 
spectahfe  tradesmen,  such  as  bakers,  dyers,  dry  sakers^ 
smiths,  tinplate- workers,  &c.  ;  the  north  (Butcher  Row) 
was,  as  its  name  implied,  really  a  flesh  market,  it  was  at 
finst  wholly  occupied  hy  butchers,  who  had,  from  avepjr 
early  period,  Jirooght  their  oaeat  in  carts  from  the  comw 
tty,  and  sold  it  just  without  the  civic  iiberties,  for  the 
nipply  of  the  western  parts  of  the  city.  These  foreign 
butchers,  as  tliey  were  termed,  were  considered  so  exy, 
tiemely  useful  in  repressing  the  exorbitant  demands  of  the 
naiive  butchers,  and  lowering  tlic  prices  of  the  Londoo 
aaarfcets  of  those  days,  that  the  competition  was  encouraged, 
and  their  dealings  attended  with  such  success,  that  I  fear  the 
desire  of  immoderate  profit  operated  upon  them  as  it  has 
upon  their  descendants  in  the  present  age,  and  induced 
&2^*ia  to  bepofue  stationary ;  perhaps  to  go  hand  in  hand 

with 
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with  the  people  tbey  had  formerly  oppoaedL  Be  Ihit  as  it 
may,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  Butcher  Row»  whidi 
hady  for  the  purpose  I  h^ve  specified  (the  coiivenieiice  o{ 
/ar^>n  butchers)  y  been,  in  the  twenty-first  of  Edward  iho 
First,  granted  to  Walter  le  Barbur,  took  the  form  of  an 
established  market  p  in  process  of  time,  other  shops,  be^ 
sides  butchers,  fishmongers,  and  green-grocers,  were  open- 
ed. Many,  I  presume,  can  remember  a  scalemaker's,  tin^ 
man's*,  fine-drawer's,  Betty's  chop-house,  cheesemonger's, 
grocer's,  &c. ;  the  houses  of  the  whole  stack  were  ori« 
ginally  of  wood,  one  story  hanging  over  the  other ;  and  in-- 
deed  the  style  of  building,  ornaments,  &c.  strongly  indi^ 
(sated  the  date  qf  its  erectioq." 

The 

♦  They  seem  of  about  the  age  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  as  we  may  Judge 
from  many  of  the  tame  date  still  extaut,  and  probably  were  ornamented 
with  the  fleur  de  lis  and  coronen,  in  compliment  to  the  count  Beaumont^ 
of  which  there  were  two  families :  the  first  descended  from  Roger  da' 
Btllamont  of  the  Norman  race,  earl  of  Warwick;  the  other  visQountv 
Beaumont,  still  older;  one  of  whom,  when  a  single  mansion,  was  its  ia- 
bitanty  at  the  time  the  marquis  of  Rosny  arrived  in  England.  It  ap- 
pears from  Sully's  Memoirs  (pages  91  and  infra),  that  the  marquis  wis 
>  appointed  ambassador  from  the  king  of  France  (Henry  IV.),  1603,  t« 
congratulate  the  king  (James  I.)  upon  his  accession  to  the  English 
crown.  His  account  of  this  embassy  is  curious.  He  states,  among 
other  particulars,  that  the  beginning  of  June  he  set  out  for  Calais,  with 
a  retinue  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  gentlemen ;  that  he  had  express 
orders  from  the  king  his  master  that  he  should  appear  in  mourning  with 
all  his  train  at  his  first  audience ;  hut  was  afterwards  told,  that  this  afi» 
fectation  of  sorrow,  for  the  death  of  queen  Elizabeth,  would  disoblige 
that  monarch,  who  would,  doubtless,  look  upon  it  as  a  reprosich  to  htm 
for  not  having  put  on  mourning  on  the  same  melancholy  ocoision.  For 
the  more  solemn  reception  of  this  and  other  ambassadors,  it  also  ap- 
pears, that  at  this  period  a  new  office  was  instituted,  v^ith  a  salary  of 
two  hundred  a  year,  namely,  that  of  Master  of  the  Ceremonies ;  the 
first  of  whom  was  Sir  Lewis  Lewkenor,  whose  iiehu  in  this  situation 
was,  accompanied  by  count  Beaumont,  the  meeting  M.  Rosny  at  Cbf er. 

It  is  further  hinted,  in  the  work  to  which  I  liave  aUude^,  that  Sir 
Lewis  had  either  exhausted  his  stock  of  politeness  at  his  reception  of  th« 
ambassador,  or  was  alarmed  at  the  numerous  train  of  his  attendants, 
for  he  gives  him  occasion  to  complaia  of  his  rudeness  and  parsimony 
with  respect  to  horses  and  carriages,  even  before  he  seto^t  for  Ltmdon, 
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*k1ie,f>tvcsneDt  of  this  quarter,  as  well  as  of  other  parts  of 
Westminster,  seems  to  have  been  in  a  deplorable  stat<i,  to 
latdy  as  1769,  when  an  act  for  new  paving  this  city  and  its 
liberties  was  passed.  Till  that  time,  it  appears  every  inha^ 
Mtant,  before  his  house,  did  what  was  right  in  his  own 
•yes;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  some  doors  were 
euperbly  paved,  some  indifferently,  some  very  badly,  and 

an^  diere  it  no  quettion^but  that  there  were  cogent  reatont  for  hit  dit« 
^st,  at  we  find  that  he  wat  obliged  to  procure  a  conveyance  in  the  car- 
riage of  count  Beaumont,  while  hit  retinue  were  almoit  tufTered  to  take 
the  chance  of  the  road\  «that  it,  to  make  the  bett  bargain  they  could  with 
the  Kentish  innkeepen«  from  whom  the  Dover  landlord,  and  choae 
ethers  who,  in  the  year  17  ^3»  furnithed  accommodation  for  the  duke 
4e  Nivemois  and  hit  suite,  teem  to  have  been  tha  legitimate  de^ 
acendaau. 

Of  the  neglect  of  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonjeti  or  rather  the  courts 
with  retpect  tc  the  marquis  of  Rotny,  there  it  a  ttriking  inttancey  ia 
anffiering  him  to  reside,  even  for  a  night,  in  the  houte  which  we  are  now 
cenadering :  at  the  tame  time  hit  mode  of  treating  it  would  have  done 
bonoor  to  the  tchool  of  Chetterfield.  He  statet,  without  teeming  of* 
leaded,  *'  At  to  mytelf,  I  tup'd  and  lay  at  Beaumont's,  and  din'd  there 
the  next  day,  for  to  thort  a  time  had  not  been  sufficient  to  procure  and 
prepait  me  iedgingt  until  the  palace  of  Arundel,  which  wat  dettin'd 
fat  me,  could  be  got  ready :  but  thtt  greatly  embarrat'd  my  retinue, 
which  could  not  all  be  lodg'd  at  Beaumont't  houte,  andp  therefore^ 
apartmeau  were  sought  in  the  neighbourhood/' 
'  To  any  one  who  remembert  the  structure  of  these  old  boutet,  it  wiU 
appear  diffcult  to  conceive  how  the  ambatiador  himtelf,  the  repretea- 
catsve  of  Henfy  the  Great,  coukl,  in  those  dayt  of  sute  and  tplendoc, 
kc,  even  for  a  thort  period,  aocommodated  in  this  place.  Itt  intern4 
(as  was  actually  the  caie.  for  I  obterved  the  demolition  of  the  whole 
^le)  oontitted  of  small  incommodious  roorat/  four,  nay  tiz,  or  eighty 
upon  a  door,  a  well  ftair«eate  running  up  the  middle  in  the  rudett  stile, 
ligfited  by  a  sky^Ught  which  only  diffused  a  <*  darkness  visible  over  the 
i^iptr  stories,  while  the  fewer  were,  as  Dr.  Johnson  tayt>  totally  obum* 
torattd.'*  The  cditiags  of  these  apartmenu  were  k>w,  tAnsversed  bf 
large  unwvoufht  beams  hi  diiferent  directions,  and  UghUdt  if  that 
phrsie  could  with  propriety  be  applied,  by  small  casement  windows : 
Y^x  here  vre  find  that  Oallic  oomplaisance  induced  the  marquis  to  reside 
without  mtixmnring^)  though  I  believe  before  his  settlement  in  Arundel 
Falacct  ss  he  terms  it,  he  removed  to  Crosby  House,  in  Bishopi^ate 
Street ;  though  hew  k>ng  be  continued  there  it  uncertain. 
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«tban  toteOjr  JieglecMy  »cpardii»g  to  tlie  weal«b»  wtrkni 
er  caprice  of  tlit;  inhabitants.  And  a  proof,  /of  tbo  %iA 
•nd  Hastiness  which  prevaiM,  h  do^^fed-  in  the  Londot 
Cbvonide  of  that  time.  Speaking  of  the  plan  for  mm 
ftmmmt;  the  writer  exolaiim,  ^' all  sorts  of  dfirt»  and 
m^bcs,  oyster-sbelis,  and  the  ofials  of  dead  poultry,  and 
isdier  aniflSalBy  wiU  no  longer  be  suffered  to  be  tbrow»  into 
file  streets;  but  must  be  kept  until  the  dustman  comes ;  nor 
'  wiB  the  annoyances  erected  by  coacbmakers  be  permitted  5 
fVid  when  ^  house  is  pulled  down,  the  rubbish  must  be  car- 
lied  to  a  proper  place,  and  not  left  in  the  streets^  Can  we 
vitk  any  degree  of  justice  commead  our  magnificent  buildv 
iogSy  \»ithoat  Caking  shame  to  ourselves  for  the  bad  condft^- 
tion  of  oor  streets/**  v 

Returning  through  the -archway  of  the  new  buildings,  we 
come  to  Little  Shire  Lank,  aud  into  New  Court,  where 
tbere  is  an  Independent  Meeling  House ^  which  had  for  its 
fMMtor  lflr«  Daniei:  Bukgess,  Mr.  Thomas  BaADauav;  aii4 
Mr.  KscHAltD  WiiiTBH,  ail  en^inent  ministers,  f 

Ufiiioe 

»  Jft-.  Stratfara't  Coltgeuons.        ' 

•f  The  iorn  of  thete  w^s  the  soa  of  a  clergyman  al  QolliAUuni  Ducia, 
ia^flK  coan^  of  Wilts,  wfiere  he  was  born  in  1645.   ,At  ihe  lUitorimw 
bfc  became  a  Non-coHfdrmitt»  without  beifig  a  Purican  ;  for  he  wai  a^ 
laeeliovt  at  his  sovereign.    Preaching  concemiag  Job'*  '*'  robe  of  righ- 
tKmtaets:*'    ^  If,"  says  he,  "  any  of  ycu  would  hare  t  m4  for  9, 
tmHtu»Ath,  let  him  repiir  to  Monmonth  Street ;  if  for  hit  Ufe  lime, 
|m  him  apply  to  the  court  of  Chantry ;  and,  if  for  all  etermty,  let  him 
jffatfott  righteoutnets."    Obsevving  but  a  small  congregation  one  day  at 
Ikb  temon,  he  suddenly  called  out   «<  Firel  Fire!"    The  affinghcef 
«migreg9ffkm  exdaimed,   ••  Where  >    Where  h".  *'  In  Hell,   to  b<Mrtt 
rach- wretches  at  regard  tiot  the  gU^  fiidiiigt  of- the  Gospel!"    Aalit^ 
cMetmis  wag  having  travnod  a  magpie  for  the  purpote,  Jet  ie  iooie  in 
Itn  Barged  meting;  whe»  the  creatotfe  exeluuMng*  **  WhK  thtf 
p^n  ti^uitf  yott  be  at  >"  was  the  occasion  of  a  very  popular  Mttg  at  that 
period.    Hit  chapel  was  burnt-  by  Sacfaeveixi?t  mob,  in  the  reigitof 
«|iieen  Anne.    His  tuocvSsor,  Mr.  Br  aditvrVv  whose  t&eeting-  hontc 
ill  He^rsrCourt,  Fetter  Lane,  was  aUo  lawletsiy  destroyed,  gatned  «iiW 
rettiA  esteem  as  a  mao  and  a  mintswr.   'flit  sermtm  of  **  the  Ats  amd  ih^ 
Serpent,"  had  very  nearly  invohred  him  io  great  iMulbte.    Mr  Noble 
kdotm$  us,  that  **  Mr.  Granger  law  a  friendly  letter  from  archbishop 
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.  This  is  allowed  to  be  tfie  larg«st»  and  oni^  of  the  taod 

beautiful  Squares  in  London,  if  not  in  Eairope.    It  formerly 

WW  denominated  Picket's  Fi£lds^  and  WheUtone's  PaA, 

being  then  a  d^ngerojis  place,  on  aocoant  of  robberies  j 

butseenjs  to  ^  have  been  partially  covered  wUh  buildings  iu 

1580y  whe<i  queen  Elizabeth  issued  a  proclamation »  for^ 

biddiog^the  laying  of   new  foundations  of   houses  abo^t 

Ldodonk    Probably  tlic  otvnersof  these  fields  had  acted  in 

opposition  to  the  royal  command ;  for  we  find  that  the  privy 

council  sent  a  mandate,  dated  September  4,  161^2,  to  cer* 

t^n  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  in  ^ 

which  it  is  stated  '^  to  be  his  majesty*s  express  pleasure  and 

commandment,  that  the  erection  of  new  boildings  in  Lia<^ 

coln*s  Ina  Fields  should  be.  restrained ;  and  requiring  tha 

said  justices  to  apprehend  and  commit  to  gaol  any  who  should 

be  found  so  offi^diog,  or  to  take  sureti(;s  of  him  or  them 

to  appear  before  the  privy  council  to  answer  the  ch^Lrges.'* 

This  measure  was  adopted  at  tlte  request  of  ibe  benchers 

sod  students  of  Lincoln's  Iun« 

TTake  to  hiia,  which  wat  part  of  a  correspondence  t^etween  the  metro- 
polhm  of  aU  England^  and  the  patriarch  of  Dusentefs  of  tht  same 
Jnsgdem,  In  private  Mr.  Bradbury  wat  the  lociak,  ploatant  comps^ 
lioBy  and  more  famed  for  hit  mirth,  than  long  faarsogues.  He  had  a 
Toy  ttxong  voice,  4!ouId  ting  exceileniiy  well  -,  ^nd  Wat  tiipppted  t^ 
sing  <'  The  roast  Beef  of  Old  England,"  better  than  Mf  other  man* 
He  died  September  9,  1759»  aged  eighty-six.  Such  was  «  brare  old 
Tom  Bradbury,  a  good  preacher,  and  a  facetious  compaalon/'  It  is 
Hoc  the  cheerfol  man.  that  dismrbf  the  itatr ,  nor  often  the  rich;  but  the 
iOOT,  diisi^oiatcd,  needy  man.  Bradbury  wat  happy  ia  his  tcnipef» 
lUbiu  the  gifts  of  fortune,  and  possessed  th^es>eem  of  a  wide  cirek  of 
frie»di.— ?/«^i^'i  Continuation  rf  Granger.  The  hite  Mr.  BUc^bajk^o 
WtMTEa,  whose  brother,  John,  had  married  one  of  Mr.  3radbury 's 
daug)&ters,  assisted  him  in  the  ministry  at  New  Court;  «nd  after  hit 
death,  took  the  whole  charge  of  the  ffock,  where  ire  continued  sole  mi* 
nister  tiil  hit  decease^  about  four  years  since,  at  »  very  advanced  age  ; 
hig^y  respected,  and  sincerely  lamented  by  his  congregation  and  the 
body  of  the  Dttttaiersw 
Vol.  IV.    No,  ^'3..  X  However, 
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'  However,  within  six  yean^  m  contrary  mode  of  'pro* 
ceediog  was  adppted ;  the  govemmeot  revoked  its  order, 
and,  in  1618*  a  commission  from  James  I.  was  entrusted  to 
the  care  of  lord  chancellor  Bacon,  the  earls  of  Worcester, 
iFieimbroke,  Arundel,  and  other  noblemen  and  gentry,  for 
the  better  disposition  of  these  grounds.  The  couimission 
alledges,  *<  that  more  public  works,  near  and  about  the 
city  of  London;^  had  been  vndertaken  in  the  sixteen  years 
of  that  reign,  than  in  s^es  heretofore:  and  that  the  grounds 
gpalled  LincoIn^s  Inn  Fields  were  much  planted  round  with 
dwellings  and  lodgings  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of 
qualxtie :  but  at  the  same  tlipe  it  was  so  deformed  by  cot- 
tages and  mean  buildings,  incroachments  on  the  fields,  and 
nuisances  to  the  neighbourhood.  The  commissioners  were 
therefore  directed  to  reform  those  grievances;  *and,  ac- 
cording to  their  discretion,  to  frame  and  reduce  those  fields 
both  for  sweetness,  nniformitie,  and  comeliness,  into  such 
walkes,  partitions,  or  other  plottes,  and  in  such  sorte, 
manner,  and  forme,  both  for  publique  health  and  pleasure^ 
as  by  the  said  Inigo  Jones  (recited  in  the  comuussion)  is  or 
shall  be  accordingly  drawn,  by  way  of  map." 

Thus  authorized,  Mr.  Jones  drew  the  ground-plot ;  it 
was  intended  to  have  been  built  all  in  the  same  stile;  but 
the  taste  of  the  projectors  not  according  with  the  great 
genius  and  abilities  of  the  architect,  the  work  ^vas  unac- 
GompUshed.  A  specimen  of  the  whole  is  exhibited  in  the 
centre  house  on  the  west  side,  formerly  inhabited  by  the 
earis  of  Lindsey,  and  their  descendants,  the  dukes  of  An- 
caster,  and  now  divided  into  two  dwellings,  which  pos- 
^ses  .that  simple  grandeur  for  which  the  designs  of  Inigo 
Jone;i  have  been  so  much  celebrated.  The  four  sides  of  tbfis 
vast  square  were  thus  named :  the-  north,  called  Newman^a 
How;  the  west.  Arch  Row;  the  south^  Portugal  Row ^^  and 
the  east,  Lincoln's  Inn  Wall. 

In  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  Goorge  II.  an  act  was 
passed  for  the  better  regulation  of  this  plot,  which  is  there 
stated  to  have  been  formerly  called  Cup  and  Purse  Field. 
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6y  this  act  Lincoln^s  Ihn  Fields  {.s  to  bo  eon&idcrcd  as  a 
distinct  ward,  exempt  from  the  several  parbhei  of  St.  Cle- 
ment, St.  Giles,  and  St.  Andrew,  with  respect  to  sca- 
rengers,  paving,  &c.  The  whole  being  a  trust,  and  the 
iobabitmits  liable  to  distress,  and  other  forfeitures,  for  non* 
compliance  with  the  tenor  of  the  act.  In  consequence  tf 
which  several  improvements  have  been,  and  still  continue  to 
be  made,  so  as  to  render  it  a  very  spacious  and  healthy 
spot.  The  great  house  at  the  corner  of  Great  Qiteen 
Street,  which  has  been  also  divided,  was  called  PbwII 
Hous£^  having  been  built  for  the  marquis  of  Powisinl666y 
by  Capt.  William  Winde ;  it  was  the  residence  of  Sir  Na- 
than Wright,  and  that  eminent  statesman  lord  chancellor 
Smntrs.  After  his  decease,  it  was  inhabited  by  another 
statesman,  Thomas  Pflham  ffolUs^  duke  of  Newcastle, 
and  is  ^usually  called  Newcastle  Houst.  On  this  side 
were  ab»  the  town  mansions  of  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  afterwards  lord  Grantley ;  the 
Portuguese  ambassador,  at  the  back  of  which  is 'a  Romish 
Catholic  chapel,  <lrith  a  fine  painting,  by  fVestj  of  <<  The 
Descent  from  the  Cross.**  ^nce  the  perturbed  state  of 
Europe  has  caused  the  establishment  of  the  embassy  to  be 
restricted »  the  English  nobility  and  gentry  h«vc  occupied 
the  precnises,  and  support  the  religious  foundation  by  a  fund 
and  contributions. 

On  the  north  side  the  houses  of  John  Soane,  Esq.  the 
late  Sir  Wiliram  Watson,  Sir  Frederick  £den»  &c.  form  a 
grand  row  of  buildings,  in  varied  stiles  of  architecture. 

The  south  side  has  been  distinguished  for  the  residence 
of  eminent  legal  characters;  lord'  chatiecllors  Cmmderif 
Ijoughbarough  y  and  Erskine;  lord  chief  justice  Kenyan, 
Sir  Henry  Gould ^  serjeant  Adair j  &€. ;  and  lately  one  of  * 
the  centre  houses  has  been  purchased  by  the  corporation  of 
Surgeonsj  as  their  ball. 

In  our  account  of  Barber-Surgeons  Hall>  we  rocntidned 
the  separation  of  the  two  companies  in  1145^  The  latter 
having  applied  to  parliament,  stated  that  their  separation 
would  giWtly  contribute  to  the  impirovettent  of  Sui^ery ; 
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\44>o&^which  «n  pict  was  parsed;  and  the  surgeons  idfcor- 

^jporat/dd  by  tfee  fam^  of  **  J*A^  Master^  Govaifiors^  and 

iPommorudty^  of  the  Art  and  ScUmie  ef  Surgery  of  Lotu 

,  iton*'*     They  tbeo  built  a  very  elegant  hall  and  theatre,  m 

.  the,  Old  Bailey  \  b^it  thefr  connexions  with  the  metropolis^ 

i;eoderiQg  a  cenl^'ic^l  situation  necessary,  they  purchased 

iheir  pretext  nn^nsion^  at  the  back  of  which  they  are  abovt 

lo  construct  a  tbea^lre  and  offices  in  Portugal  Sireet; 

Lincoln's  Ion  Fields  was  the  last  stage  on   which   was 
'^osed  ^he  patriot  lives  of  lord  William  Russell,    and 
ALGEaKON  SiDjiEY.     The  virtuous  Russell  lost  his  head  io 
the  middle  of  the^square,    on  the  *21ftt  of  July,    168S.^' 
•^  Party .  writer^,"   says  Pennant,    "  assert,    that  fie  was 
..brought  here  in  prefereace  to  any  other  spot,  iii  order  to 
mortify  the^.  c\tizisii9  with  the  sigb.t.    In  fact,  it  was  the 
nearest  opea  space  to.  Newgate,  the  place  of  his  lordship's 
confiuenaent :  otherwise  ihe  dragging  him  to  Tower  HUt ^ 
the  usual  concluding  scene  on-  these  dreadful  occasions^ 
would  have  given  bis  ei>emies  full  opportunity  of  indulging 
the  imputed  '^^lice/'    Sidney  was  executed  the  kttec  end  of 
the  same  year.    The  di^^postlons  of  these  patriota  were  very 
.  ^iflercnt ;  qn^  was  mild  and  uoassuming ;  the  latter  was, 
bigb^p jrited  •  and  rigid.    They  were  bptb,  liowever,  uni- 
versally lamented.  , 

Portugal  Street,  is  famous  fpr  having  a  Dramatic 
Thet^tre^  first  built  on  the  site  of  a  tennis  court,  and  opened 
by  Sir  William  D'Avenant,  who  obtained  a  patent  tor  it  in 
1662.  Out  of  compliment  to  James,  duke  of  York,  it 
."V^as  called  ^'  the  Huke's  Theatre;  and  the  performers,  in 
(ontradis^i^C^ion  tp  his  9iajesty's  servants  at  Drury  Lane, 
were  called  *' tfie  Duke's  Compa.ny."  The  building  beifig 
found  inadequate  to  its  intended  purpose,  a  new  one  was 
•  greeted  i(i  JDorset  Gardens,  and  this  was  deserted. 

The  present  structure  arose  in  consequence  of  some  dis- 

putes  between  the  majiag^rs  and  actors  of  Drury  Lane  and 

Dorset  Gardens,  and  the  latter  formed  themselves  into  aa 

association^  at  the  hfad  jqS  wJbiicb  was  Mr.  Beiierton,  the 

.^oscius  of  th^  day.    Their  compla^ts  having,  b^eo  laid  b^ 
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fom  kiQg  WilliflD  IJI.  a  lieeoce  was  gnuHed'tO^'airiftr 
theiDselTea  in  a  separate  .theatre ;  and-  a.  lubserfptiorf '^iMs 
open^'for  tbatijiiirpoee,,  wbick  tbe  nobility  veiyiibdraUf 
supported.    The  new  theatre  was  opened  on'^e  3€M»  of 
AptiU  1695;  and  continued  to  aflRml  pnblio  etitefttfimAeat 
.till  170^)  when  complained  of  asa  nnisancC,  Beiler(#nf  III- 
ligQed  h)«  palent  to  Sir  John  Vanburgb,    who,   finding 
these  preomes  U)0  imall)  erected  one  more  spacious  iik  tlie 
Haymarket,  and  this  was  abandoned.    It  was  again  opened 
in  1714»  by  .Mr.  Rich,  whose  father  had  been  expelled  for 
mismanagement   at   Drnry  Lane,   and  employed   tb^  ti- 
maioder  of  his  life  in  refitting  it»  for  performances  :'the 
first  play  on  this  occasion  was  '*  The  Aecrifitiiig' Officer .^< 
The  peiformeis,  who  were  under  the  direction  of  j^v.  fUcH, 
were  so   much  inferior  to   those  at  Drnry  liane^  that  the 
latter  carried  away  all  the  applause  and  favour  of  the  tdwfi. 
Id  this  dbtress,   the  genius  of  Rich  suggested  to  faibi  a 
species  of  entertaUunent,  which,  at  the  same  time  that  It 
Ittth  been  deemed  contemptible,  has  been  ever 'followed  and 
encouraged.      Harlequin,   Pantaloon,  and  all  the  Ibost  of 
pantomimic  pageantry,  were  now  brought  forward;   iind 
sound  and  shew  obtained  a  victory  over  sense  and  reason. 
The  fertility  of  Mr.  Rich's  invention  in  these'  exotic  enter^ 
tainnonts,  and  tlie  excellence  of  bis  own  performance,  muit 
at  the  same  time  be  acknowledged.      By^  means  of  theiq 
ouly,  he  kept  the  managers  of  the  other  house  at  all  times 
from  relaxing  their  diligence;  and,  to  the  disgrace  of  piib* 
lie  taste,  frequently  obtained  more  money  by  ridiculous  and 
paltry  performances,  than  all  the  eterling  merit  of  the  rival 
theatre  was  able  to  acquire*.      In  1733,  Portugal  Strei|t 
was  shut  up  In  consequence  of  Mr.  Rich,  and  his  company, 
removing  to  tlie  new  theatre  at  Covent  Garden.    Ja  ili5, 
IVlr/  Gifl^,  who.  had  opened  a  theatpe  in  Goodman's  Field!!, 
^ss  persuaded  to  take  the  vacant  edifice,  in  which  he  and 
^  company  acted  for  ^o  years ;  when  it  entirely  ceased 

•  Rakir^i  Btograp^a  Dravutica,  [ntioduciien. 
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ttma  hmtnf  a  theatre^;  and  having  had  various  tev^AiU 
tiODtf  is  novr  ocauptad  hy  Mr.  Si^ode,  m  a  poiitry  and 
ekma  WMtekaiuik  It  was  bsre  that  Macklm  killed  Mr,  Han^ 
aaaii  in  the  year  1135. 

OpfMMite  ia  a  very  oonvedient  md  haadsotne  bouse  for 
At  poar  eF  St  Clement's  parish ;  and  adjoining  is  the  te- 
;nal  ground f  whieh  was  purchased  by  the  inhabitents  in  the 
year  1638,  as  appears  by  a  ceauDisston  for  a  rate  to  wall  it 
in,  gtanted  to  them  by  Dr.  Juxon»  bishop  ^f  London.  In 
1674,  bishop  Henchman  gave  them  licence  to  build  houses 
and  shops  on  the  nordi  side. 

'  Cx^ax  MAaKCT  is  erected  on  what  was  originally  called  , 
Clem€nt9  Inn  FieUU.  In  the  year  1657,  a  bill  was  passod 
for  pr^renttng  the  increase  of  buildings,  in  which  was  a 
danse,  permitting  the  earl  of  Clare  to  erect  the  market, 
which  bore  his  title,  in  these  fields,  to  be  held  on  Tues- 
days, Thursdays,  and  Saturdays.  The  earl,  it  seems,  also 
erected  a  chapel  of  ease  to  St.  Clement's,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  converted  to  dwdling  bouses. 

That  these  lands  were  before  in  tlie  possession  of  Holies, 
wa  \mm  already  shewn  under  Clement's  Inn ;  Charles  L 
in  1640,  granted  bis  licence  to  Thomas  York,  his  exo« 
cutors,  &c.  to  erect  as  many  buildings  as  they  thought 
proper  upon  St.  Clement's  Inn  Field,  tho  inheritance  of  the 
earl  of  Clare,  ^*  to  be  built  on  eaph  side  of  the  causeway^ 
leading  from  Gibbon's  bowling  alley,  at  the  coming  out  of 
Mncoln's  Inn  Fields,  to  the  Rein  Deer  Yard,  that  leadeth 
unto  Drury  Lane,  not  to  exceed  on  either  side  the  number 

^  Tba  shattbg  up  this  ttroctore  hat  bees  whimsically  aceoanted  Cm- 
'\j  vulgar  tradicioo ;  upon  a  represenutioa  of  the  pantomime  of  Har- 
le^s  Dr.  Faustut,  when  a  u-ibe  of  deroom  pe^essary  for  the  piece, 
vis  atMSftbM,  a  •uperaumerarj  devil  was  observed,  who  not  ap- 
pisviag  of  going  out  in  a  complaisant  manner  at  che  doer,  to  shew  a 
dtvU*s  tricky  tiim  up  to  the  cieliag»  made  his  way  through  the  tiling, 
and  lore  away  ooe*foiirth  of  the  house  i  which  circumstance  so  af<" 
frighted  the  manager,  that  the  proprietor  had  not  courage  to  open  the 
llsuic  ever  afterwards* 


«f  one  bandred  and  twenty  fe^  in  kngdi,  or  fiwl^  «n4 
sixty  feet  in  breadtb,  to  be  of  ftone  or  brick.**  * 

iTfiii  Detr  Yard,  was  probably  wbat  is  now  called  Meat 
Ydrd;  and  Gibboos^s  Bawling  Alley  was  ooTered  by  tbe 
first  tfaeatrS  erected  by  Sir  WiQiam  D'Avenoot,  wbcooe  be 
afterwards  remored  to  Portugal  Street.  Its  rnmhw  aiw 
now  a  carpenters  shop,  sbtughter  honassy  to.  Heiw, 
dmiog  the  administration  of  Sr  fibbert  Welpole»  in  tbe 
leigB  of  George  H.  John  Hemly,  a  disappointed  denuu 
gogue,  vented  bis  factions  ebullitions  in  this  place,  which  ho 
diitinguished  by  tbe  name  of  tbe  Oratory.  Possessing 
some  abilities,  be  was  also  obnoxiont  to  fOTemment  by  the 
publication  of  tbe  <«  Hyp.Doctor'%  and  other  papers  on  the 
politics  of  the  times. 

^Cbacles  L  issued  another  licence  in  )6429  permitting 
perrase  Hollii,  Esq.  to  erect  fiftfeen  houses^  a  chapel,  and 
to  joake  several  streets  of  the  width  of  thii^,  thirty-four, 
sod  forty  feet.  These  stveets  still  retain  the  names  and 
titles  of  their  founders  in  Clare  Street,  Denzil  Street,  Holies 
StDBet,  iip. 

Clbmbnt's  Lahe,  a  filthy,  incomrenient  avenue,  is  no- 
ticeable for  the  residence  of  Sir  John^ Trevor,  cousin  to 
lord  chamcellor  Jeffries;  he  was  bred  to  the  law,  and 
kqighted  in  1670-1.  He  rose  to  be  solicitor  general,  twice 
master  of  tbe  rolls,  a  coipmissioDer  of  tbe  great  ^ea),  and 
twice  speaker  of  the  House  of  Comipons ;  and  had  the 
bonest  courage  to  caution  James  II.  against  bis  arbitnn^ 
conduct,  and  bis  first  cousin  Jeffries  against  bis  violence.* 
Trevor  was  as  able  as  be  was  corrupt,  and  had  tbe  grea^ 
mortification  to  put  the  question  to  the  house,  '^  whether 
himself  ought  to  be  expelled  for  bribery.**  The  answer 
ms,  5'  Yes.**  Sir  John  died  in  Clemczit's  jLane,  May  Sk), 
1717,  and  was  buried  in  the  Rolls  chapel f. 

Returning  to  Picket  Street,  the  first  objiect  of  attention 
is  the  vestry  room  of  St.  Clement's  parish,  in  which  is 

•  MakQlm's  London,   Vol.  III.  p  S9S. 

t  Nobie's  Continttstba  of  Orsngsr.  Sec  Vol  I.  nf  die  preieat 
serk»  p.  309. 

placed 


phtei  tlie  tfltiifr-pie<ie/  pointed  by  Kent; '  md  wliich,  iit 
1725)  occasfoned  a  gfeat  fermetit,  in  consequence  of  an 
order  from  bishop  GibsfJn'for  its'remo^al  from  the  cburcb, 
|[Where  it  bad  htm  put  at  Considerable  expence)  on  the  sup- 
^fiio^onr  tfiat  it  contained  the  portraits  of  the  ^tVetender's 
We  am! 'children.  '  After  baving  beeb  removed,  it  was  fbv 
many  yeaM'^an  amamelit* to  the  cofiberoom  at  the  Crown 
tnd  j4nckhY  tavern,  whence  it  was  transferred  to  the  vestry 
room^'over  die'old  iilmsbc^uses^  at -the  b^k  of  the  churchy 
1rhA«  lit  remained*  till  I80S,  on  the  demolition  of  ^hich  it 
Iras ffttfmately  rernoved'to'thepresent  building. 
'  tttsm  libe  cburch  westward,  the  avenues  form  three  streets^: 
#f  wMcb-WYOH  Street  contains 
NEW  INN. 
Tt  is  an  Inn  of  Chancery,  and' the  only  one  remaining  to 
the  Middle  Temple.    This  society  removed  from  Sea-coaf 
Lsfne,  tote  nearer  to  the  other  inns  of  court  and  chancery. 

This  was,  before  their  removaJ  hither,  a  common  hostery* 
or  ihn',  known  by  the  sign  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  wasr 
procured  from  Sir  John  Fineux,  sometime  lord  chief  jus* 
tice  of  England,  about  the  year  1485,  for  the  rent  of  6/. 
per  annum.    The  society  are  tenants  at  will. 

New  Inn  may  boast  the  honour  of  having  educated  the  , 
great  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  for  some  time  studied  heto 
previews  to  his  entering  himself  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  of  which 
^  was  afterwards  a  reader.  And  here  the  students  of 
^Vand  Inn,  as  being  also  under  the  same  government  of  the 
Temple,  removed  on  the  destruction  of  their  house  by  the 
protector  Somerset. 

Tills  society  is  governed  by  a  treasurer  and  twelve*  aii- 
tionts ;  the  members  to  be  in  commons  one  week  in  every 
Term,  or  pay  if  not  there. 

The  west  end  of  Wych  Street  wars  formerly  ornamented 
By  Drury  House,  built  by  SirWHliam  Drury,  an  able 
commander  in  the  Irish,  wars  in  the  reign  of  queen  Eli- 
zabethi  and  who  unfortunately  fell  in  a  duel  with  Sir  John  Bo« 
mugha^  through  a  fooUbfa  quarrei  about  precedency.  During 
the  time  of  the  fatal  discontents  of  Elizabeth's  favourite,  tlie 
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csarl  of  Essex,  it  was  the  place  where  bis  imprudent  ad« 
visers  resolved  od  such  counsels,  as  terminated  in  the  de- 
struction of  him  and  bis  adherents.  > 
In  the  next  'century  it  was  possessed  by  the  heroic  lord 
Cni?en,  afterwards  earl  Craren,  who  rebuilt  it.      It  was 
lately  a  large  brick  pile,  concealed  by  other  buiMings,  and 
vas  a  public  house,  bearing  the  sign  of  the  queen  of  Bo- 
hemia's Head,  the  earl's  admired  mistress,  whose  battles  he 
fought,  animated  by  love  and  duty.    When  he  could  aspire 
at  her  hand^  he  is  supposed  to  have  succeeded ;  and  it  i3  said 
tbey  were  privately  married ;  and  that  he  built  for  her  the 
fine  seat  at  Hampstead  Marshal,  in  the  county  of  Berks, 
-  afterwards  destroyed  by  fire.    The  services  rendered  by  the 
earl  to  London,  his  native  city  in  particular,^  was  exem- 
plary.    He  was  so  indefatigable  in  preventing  the  ravages 
of  the  frequent  fires  of  those  days,  that  it  was  said  his  very 
horse  smelt  it  out.    He  and  Monk,  duke  of  Albemarle,  he- 
roically staid  in  town  during  the  dreadful  pestilence  ;  and, 
at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  preserved  Dr^er  in  the  midst  of 
the  terrors  of  the.  time*.    The  house  has  lately  been  taken 
fliown,  and  the  ground  purchased  by  Mr.  Philip  Astley,  of 
the  Amphitheatre,  Westminster  Bridge,  who  has  constructed 
a  house  of  public  exhibition  in  horsemanship  and  droll,  which 
he  has  denominated  "  The  Olympic  Pavilion," 

Adjoining  to  Wych  Street,  is  Holywell  Street,  from  ^ 
the  well  of  Aat  name.    It  is  a  narrow,  inconvenient  avenue 
of  oldy.  ill-formed  houses ;  but  contains  a  neglected  pla^e 
for  law  students,  named 

LYON'S  INN. 
.  This  is  an  appendage  to  the  Inner  Temple,  and  is  known 
to  he  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity ;  entries  hkving  been 
made  in  the  steward's  books  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V. 

*  la  Craven  Buildiiigf  it  a  very  good  portrait  of  thlt  hero,  in  ar« 
nour,  with  a  truncheon  in  his  hand,  and  mounted  on  hit  white  horic : 
«B  each  tide  it  an  Carl's  and  a  baron't  cOronet,  and  the  letten  W.  C« 
It  it  painted  aifiescoy  and  is  at  pratent  in  poor  preservation,    , 

Vol,  IV.    No,«4.  Y  The 
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.^.  The  buildings' at  present  exhibit  marks  of  neglect  and 

decay.     Here  is  a  hall,  wbicb  is  a  handsome  structure ;  but 
'appropriated'  to  different  purposes  than  was  at  first  in* 

tended. 

The  tbird  line  pf  streets  westward  of  St.  Clement's,  is 
.the  Strakd;  where,  between  Essex  Street  and  Milford 
cLanCs  "wak  antiently  a  chapel,  dedicated  to  the  Hob/  Gtost, 

bi|t  iipKnown  by  whom  founded. 

Arukpel  Street  stands  on  the  ground  formerly  oc* 
;  cupied  by  the  house  and  gardens  of  the  bishops  of  Bath  jand 

Wells;  called  also  Hampton  Place,     The  episcopal  resi- 

jdence  was  disposed  of  by  Edward  VI.  to  bis  uncle  lord 
^.Thom^s  Seymour,  of  Sudley,  high  admiral  of  England, 
.  and  was  called  Sej/mour  Place ;  in  his  possession  it  re- 
V mailed  tijl  bis  attainder*,  when  it  was  purchased  of  the 
.  crown  by  the  earl  of  Arundel,  together  with  several  other 

messuages,  lands,  and  teneoo&nts  in  this  parish^  for 
^.41/.,  65.  Sd,  Hence  it  was  called  Arwidd  House.  The 
.  premises  coming  into  the  possession  of  the  Howard  family 

,  by  marriage,  it  bepame  tlie  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Nor^ 

^  folk ;  and  was  at  that  time  ^'  a  large  and  old  built  bouse, 

.  wi^  aspacfou^  yard  for  stabljngs  towarids  the  Strand,  and 

with  a  gatetp  inclqse  it,  where  there  was  the  porter's  lodge; 

and  as  large  a  garden  towards  the  Thames."    It  was  after- 

♦  *«  Thii,*^  says  Pennant,  "  wai  one  of  the  scenes  of  his  indecent 
dalliance  with  the  princess  Elixaheth,  afterwards  queen.  At  first  he 
certainly  was  not  ill  received,  notwithstanding  he.ha\l  just  espoused  the 
vnhappy  Catharine  Pan  Ambidon,  not  hist,  actuated  this  wretched 
man  :  his  designs  on  Elizabeth,  and  consequently  on  the  crown,  spurred 
him  on.    The  instrument  of  his  design  was  Thomas  Parrye,  cofferer  to 

•  the  princess,  to  whom  he  offered,  for  her  grace's  accommodation,  hit 
house  and  ail  the  furniture,  duVing  her  stay  in  London.    The  queen's 

'  death,  and  her  own  suspicions  on  her  death  bed,  gave  just  cause  of  the 
Ibtttest  surmises^  His  execution,  wtuch  toon  folioAsred,  put.  an  end  to  his 
projecu,  and  saved  Elizabeth,  and  the  nation »  from  a  tyrant,  possibly 
.worse  than  him  from  whom  they  had,  but  a  few  years  before,  been  re- 
toased.  The  whole  of  his  iftfamous  conduct^.r^rspecting  the  unhappy 
^tt«en  dowager,  &c.  is  fully  detailed  in  Buricigh^s  Stat^  Paperit  from 
p.  95  to  103. 
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wards  appointed,,  as  already' mentioned ,  for  the  residence 
of  the  duke  de  Sully,  who  says  that  it  was  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  commodious  of  any  in  London,  from  its  greaf 
number  of  apartments  on  the  same  floor.  Mr.  Tha'neV 
prints  do  not,  however,  give  any  adv&ntageous'  idea  of 
it;  for  though  it  covered  much  ground,  the  buildings* 
were  low  and  mean ;  but  the  views  from  the  gardehs  ^Wet^' 
remarkably  fine.  Here  was  Icept  th«^  magnificent  colfecCion 
of  statues  formed  by  Henry  Hoxtard^  'tiarl  of  Aruhdel } 
and  howsoever  faulty  lord  Clarendon  may  have  represented 
him  in  some  respects,  his  judgemeht  in  the  fine  arts  WiU  re- 
main indisputable  *.  Norfolk  House  was  pulled  ilowh  in 
the  seventeenth  century ;  but  the  family  name  and  titles  ar« 
retained  in  the  streets  which  rose  on  the  site,  vit.  that  of 
Hawardy  Tftrrfolk^  Arundel^  and  Surrey.  There  was  a 
design  to  build  a  mansion  house  for  the  family,  out  of  the 
accumulated  rents,  on  that  part  of  the  gardens  which  lay 
ocxt  to  the  river ;  and  an  act  of  parliament  was  obtainra 
for  the  purpose,  but  the  plan  was  never  executed. 

It  was  to  Arundel  House  that  the  Royal  Society  removed 
from  Gresham  College  after  the  fir^  of  London,  whith^^ 
they  were  invited  by  Henry,  duke  of  Norfolk,  wheife  they 
assembled  till  1674,  when  they  returned  to  the  coIlege> 
when  Norfolk  House  was  ordered  to  be  pulled  down.  Thi& 
duke  had  presented  his  valuable  library  to  the  society  f.       ' 

Between  Arundel  Street  and  Norfolk  Street  are  two  houses 
which  are  noticeable  for  the  following  circumstances: 

Sir  Thomas  Lyttel ton,  member  in  various  parliainents  for 
Woodstock,  Castle  Rising,  and  Chichester,  was  in  .iii9H 
elected  speaker  of  the  House  of  Coirtnons,  and  lived  next 
Hoor  to  the  father  of  bishop  Burnet,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Clement  Danes.  It  was  here  that  Burnet  and  Sir  THonias 
spent  much  of  their  time;  and  it  was  the  custom  of  *tKe 
latter,  whenever  he  had  any  great  business  to  bring  forward 
m  parliament,  to  discuss  it  prwiously  with  Burnet,  who 
was  fo  object  every  argument  in  his  power.  Sir  Thoqiaa 
was  appointed  treasurer  of  the  navy,  which  be  retained  tjjyi 

♦  See  under  Castle  Yard,  Ilolborn.  f  Peanant,         ' 
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bis  d«ath,  in  1709.  Burnet's  house,  continued  in  the  fa« 
mily  within  memory,  when  it  was  possessed  by  a  bookseller 
of  the  same  name,  a  collateral  descendant  from  the  bishop. 

Westward  of  Arundel,  Norfolk,  and  Surrey  Streets,  was 
antiently  the  parish  church,  dedicated  in-  memory  of 
**  lAe Nativity  of  Our  ZfOdj/j*  and  **  the  Innocents  of  the 
Strand ;''  it  was  also  called,  in  consequence  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  religious  brotherhood,  '^  St.  Ursula  of  the 
Strand;!'  but  usually  written  in  old  records,  "  JE celesta 
heata  Maria  at  Strand,  extra  B arras  Novi  Templiy  Lon- 
don,^\  This  church  was  a  rectory  un^er  the  patronage  of 
the  bishops  of  Worcester,  who  had  their  town  residence 
nearly  adjoining ;  as  had  also  the  bishops  of  Coventry  and 
Litchfield,  Chester,  and  Llaudaflf. 

In  the  year  1549  this  church,  with  Strand  Inn,  ,  and 
bridge,  with  the  lane  under  it,  the  palaces  of  the  various 
bishops,  and  all  tl^e  adjoining  tenements,  were  by  cooimand 
of  Edward,  duke  of  Somerset,  uncle  to  Edward  VI.  and 
lord  protector,  leveled  with  the  ground,  and  on  the 
ruins  rose  Somerset  House. 

>  The  du&e  had  promised  to  remunerate  the  parish  for  the 
loss  of  their  church,  but  never  kept  his  wor4 ;  so  that  they 
jweve  obliged  to  resort  to  St.  Clement's  and  the  Savoy 
church  till  their  own  was  rebuilt. 

The  bishop  of  Chester's  mansion  had  been  built  upon  land 
granted  so  far  back  as  the  year  1257. 

Near  it  was  Chester's  Inn,  an  antient  house  of  chan- 
cery belonging  to  the  Middle  Temple,  till  its  destruction  by 
the  Protector,  when  the  students  removed  to  New  Inn. 

Opposite  the  bishop    of   Coventry's  iim,    in   the  high 

street,  stood  u  stone  cross,  "  whereof  I  read,"  say^  Stow> 

'<  that  in  the  year  1294,  and  divers  other  times,  the  justices 

itinerant  sat  without  London.'*  *  . 

lu 

•  The  origin  of  thejudges  administering  justice  without  cities,  &c.  i« 
af  very  remote  antiquit^r.  This,  with  respect  to  the  Jews,  is  evident 
lirom  many  passages  ef  Scripture ;  paniculariy  in  Jeremiah,  where  it  is 
Mid,  that  the  prophet  being  coadf mncd  to^  die  by  the  consistory  of 

prieitij 
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In  place  of  this  cross  was  placed  a  may-pole  by  a  black* 
smithy  named  John  Clargesy  whose  daughter  Anne  had  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  marry  general  George  Monk,  duke  of 
Albemarle,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  During  the  trial  ot 
an  action  of  trespass  between  William  Sherwin,  plaintiff^ 
and  Sir  Walter  Clarges,  baronet,  and  others,  defendants, 
at  the  bar  of  the  King's  Bench,  Westminster,  Nov.  15, 1700, 
the  following  singular  circumstances  occurred: 

"  The  plaintiff,  as  heir  and  representative  of  Thomas 
Monk,  Esq.  elder  brother  of  George,  duke  of  Albemarle, 
claimed  the  manor  of  Sutton,  in  the  county  of  York,  and 
other  lands  in  Newton,  Eaton  Bridge,  and  Shipton,  as  heir* 
at  law  to  the  said  duke,  against  the  defendant,  devisee  un- 
der the  will  of  Duke  Christopher,  his  only  child,  who  died 
in  1^88,  S.  P.  Upon  this  trial  some  very  curious  parti- 
culars came  out  irespecting  the  family  of  Anne,  wife  of 
George,  created  duke  of  Albemarle.  It  appeared  that  she 
was  daughter  of  John  Clarges,  a  farrier,  in  the  Savoy,  and 
ferrier  to  colonel  Monk.  In  1632,  she  was  married  in  the 
church  of  St.  Laurence  Pountney  to  Thomas  Ratford,  son 
t)f  Thomas  Ratford,  late  a  farrier,  servant  to  prince  Charles,* 

priests,  was,  by  the  consistory  of  princes  secular,  fit  judges  sitt'iTig  in  tk9 
gate^  absolved  and  discharged ;  and  the  reason  of  so  public  a  situatiom 
being  chosen  was  probably  on  two  accounts :  that  their  proceedings 
might  be  generally  seen,  and  that  none  might  go  out  of  the  common  waf 
to  seek  for  justice. 

The  antlent  Romans  had  their  first  seats  of  justice  within  their- 
temples,  purposely  to  shew  that  justice  was  a  divine  thing :  afterwards 
in  atria  etforoj  the  court  and  public  market  place. 

The  Saxons,  imitating  the  ofd  Germans,  '<  distributed^ustice  in  each. 
town  and  territory."  For  which  purpose  twelve  of  the  most  eminent 
men  for  their  wisdom  and  worthiness,  were  made  choice  of  from  among 
others,  to  ride  different  circuity  for  the  seeing  of  justice  done,  and  good 
customs  observed.  And  this  regulation  was  most  probably  observed 
tfter  they  acquired  the  dominion  of  this  country,  as  it  was  by  oo  means 
possible  that  the  people  from  all  paru  could  repair  to  the  king  himself 
(the  fountain  of  justice.)  But  at  length  the  tame  necessity  whick 
taught  men  first  to  frame  governments  and  establish  laws,  did  further 
instruct  their  posterity  as  to  the  more  easy  and  effectual  adsninistnitioa 
ffjttrtice,    i^bm'9  tnni  of  Omti  ^At. 

and 
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ao^,  r^^^(  ip.  th/^  n([e;n[s.  She  h^d  a  daiightipr'  ^^^  ^ 
born,  in.  le^yanddied  in.  163^.  Her. husband  and  she  ^^  lived 
at  the^,  Thff^.  Spanish  Gipsies  in  the  New,  Exchange,  an^ 
60i4  MTii^h.balls,  powder,  glovi^,  a{id  such,  things,  and  she 
taught  girls  plain- wprk.  About  16/i7,  sh?^  beingja  semp- 
stress to  colonel  ^onk,  used  to  carry  him  linen/*  In  1648.. 
her  &ther  and  mother  died.  In  1649,  she  and  ber  husbana 
**  fell  out,  and  parted."  But  no  certificate  from  any 
parish  register  appears  reciting  his.  burial.  In  16512,  she 
was  married  in  the  church  of  St.  Georg^j  Sputhwarli,  to 
**  Qeneral  George  Monk ;"  and,  in  the  following  yc^r,  was 
deliveced  of  a  son,  Christopher  (afterward  the  second  and 
la3t  duke  of  Albemarle  abovementioned),  who  ^^  was  suckled 
by  Honour  Mills,  who  sold  apples,  herbs,  oisters,  $lc.*^ 
One  of  the  plaintiff's  witnesses  swore,  that,  ^^  a  little,  b^* 
fore  the  sickness,  Thomas  Ratford  demanded  and  received 
of  him  the  sum  of  twenty  shillings;  that  his  wife  saw  Rat- 
ford  again  after  the  sickness,  and  a  second  t^iope  alter  the 
duke  and  dutchess  of  Albemarle^  were  dead.*'  A  woman 
swore,  that  she  saw  him  on  the  ^^  day  his  wife  (then  called 
dutchess  of  Albemarle)  was  put  into  her  coffin,  which  was 
after  the  death  of  the  duke,"  her  second  husband,  who 
died  3  Jan.  1669-70.  And  a  third  witness  swore,  that  he 
saw  Ratford  about  July  1660.  In  opposition  to  this  evi- 
dence it  was  alledged,  that''^  all  along,  during  the  lives 
of  duke  George  and  duke  Christopher,  this  matter  was 
|ievcrquestioned"«^that  the  latter  was  universally  received 
as  only  son  of  the  former — and  that  ^<  this  matter  had  been 
thrice^  before  tried  at  the  bar  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  the 
defendant  had  had  three  verdicts."  A  witness  swore,  that 
h^  owed  Ratford  five  iir  six  pounds,  which  he  had  never  de» 
manded.  Andaman,  who  bad  ^'married  a  cousin  of  the 
duke  of  Albemarle,  had  been  told  by  his  xvife^  that  R&tford 
diedjfotf  or  sir  years  before  the  duke  married."  Lord  chief 
justice  Holt  told  the  jury,  **  If  you  are  certain  that  duke 
Christopher  was  born  while  Thomas  Ratford  was  living,  you 
mqst  find  for  the  plaintiff.  If  you  believe  he  was  born 
*aftcr  Ratford  wfis  dead;  or  thcit  notliing  appears  wba(  be- 
came 
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baine  of  hnn  £fter  dclle<7eotge  tnairried  Iris  Wife/you  Ihtist 
fiiid  for  the  defendant.^'  A  verdict  was  givte  for  the  dib- 
fehdanty  vf\iO  was  only  son  to  Sir  Thomas  CTarges,  Icnight^ 
brother  to  the  iUustiribiis  dutcTiess  in  qae^tioni  was  created 
a  hardbet  October  30,  1674,  and  was  iancipstor  to  the  bt« 
ronets  of  his  name.**  * 

The  maypole  was  one  hundred  feet  high,  but  being  de- 
cayed, it  Was  obtained  of  the  parish  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
in  1717,  and  carried  through  the  city  to  Wanstead,  in  &» 
sex ;  and  by  licence  of  Sir  Richard  Child,  lord  'Cluitlechain, 
inured  In  the  park  by  the  reverend  Mr.  Pound,  rector  of 
^bat^'parish,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  largest  te- 
lescope at  that  pieriod,  in  the  world,  given  by  mons.  HusOn, 
*a  French  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  as  a  present;  the 
telescope' w!as  one  hundred  and  twenty-five feetlong.  Be- 
fore it  was  removed,  this  maypole,  on  public  occasions,  Wiu 
^  adorned  with  streamers,  flags,  garlands  of  flowers,  &c. 

'  ^n  the  spot  now  stands  the  parish  church  of 

St.  MARY  LE  STRAND. 


WE  have  before  mentioned  that  the  old  church  which 

bbse  this  nam^,    was  situated  on  the  south  side  of   ihe 

Strand,  and  that  it  was  destroyed  without  any  compensa- 

♦  Gent.  Mag.  1793.  p.  886. 
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'  tjon  to  the  parbhioners,  and  that  they  were  obliged  to  joiil 
themselves' to  the  congregations  of  the  adjoining  districts* 
This  they  were  compelled  to  do  till  the  year  1723.  The 
act/or  erecting  fifty  new  churches  having  passed  some  years 
before,  one  was  appointed  for  this  parish,  the  first  stone  of 
which  was  laid  .by  Gibbs,  on  the  25th  of  February,  1714. 
The  fabric  was  finished  in  three  years  and  a  half,  though  it 
was  not  consecrated  till  th6  1st  of  January,  1723,  when,  in- 
stead of  its  antient  name,  it  was  called  St.  Mary  le  Strand. 

This  is  a  very  superb,  though  not  a  very  extensive  edi- 
fice; massy,  without  the  appearance  of  being  heavy,  and 
formed  to  stand  for  ages.  At  the  entrance  on  the  west  end 
is  an  ascent  by  a  flight  of  steps  cut  in  the  sweep  of  a 
circle.  These  lead  to  a  circular  portico  of  Ionic  columns 
covered  with  a  dome,  which  is  crowned  with  an  elegant 
Tase.  The  columns  are  continued  along  the  body  of  the 
church,  with  pilasters  of  the  same  order  at  the  corners,  and 
in  the  intercolumniations  are  niches  handsomely  ornamented. 
Over  the  dome  is  a  pediment  supported  by  Corinthian  co- 
lumns, which  are  also  continued  round  the  body  of  tlie 
stnicture,  over  those  of  the  Ionic  order  beneath ;  between 
which  are  the  windows  placed  over  the  niches.  These  co- 
lumns are  supported  on  pedestals,  and  have  pilasters  be- 
hind with  axchc^  sppng  from  them,  and  the  windows  have 
angular  and  circular  pediments  alternately.  A  handsome 
balustrade  is  carried  round  the  top,  and  its  summit  is 
adorned  with  vases.  The  steeple  is  light  though  solid,  and 
ornamented  with  composite  columns  and  capitals. 
The  church  is  a  rectory  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop  of 

Worcester.  i 

At  the  digging  the  foundation  for  the  present  church,,  the 

Tirgin  earth  was  discovered  at  the  depth  of  nineteen  feet ; 

whereby  it  appears  that  the  ground  in  this  neighbourhood 

originally  was  not  much  higher  than  the  Thames ;  therefore 

this  village  was  truly   denominated   the  Strand,    from  its 

sit  nation  on  the  bank  of  the  river. 

Mr.  Gxoynn  says,  that  this  fabric  ^^  is  an  expensive,  rich 

Resign y  without  the  least  appearance  of  grandcfur,  which  is 

occasioned 
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«iccasioned  by  its  being  divided   into  too  many  parts; 

buiWinc:  may  be  made  in  parts  very  elegant  and  very  richy.. 

and  yet  very  inelegant  in  the  whole,  which  is  the  case  of 

this  church ;  the  division  of  the  building  into  two  order? 
has  destroyed  its  grandeur ;  the  steeple  is  a  confused  jumble 
of  rich  parts  piled  one  upon  another,  without  any  regard 
to  the  shape  of  the  whole,  and  has  this  additional  fault,  that 
it  appears  to  stand  upon  the  roof  of  the  church."* 

Balph,  in  his  Critical  Review  of  Public  Buildings  f,  is 
still  more  severe.     "  The  New  Church  in  the  Strand,"  he 
observes,  **  is  one  of  the  strongest  instances  in  the  world, 
that  it  is  not  expence  and  decoration  that  are  alone  produc- 
tive of  harmony  and   taste :    the  architect  of  this  pile  ap- 
pears to   hare  set  down  with  a  resolution  of  making  it  as 
jine  as  possible,  and,  with  this  view,  has  crowded  every 
inch  of  space  about  it  with  ornament :  nay,  he  has  even 
carried  this  humour  so  far,  that  it  appears  nothing  but  a 
cluster  of  ornaments,  without  the  proper  vacuity  to  relieve 
the  eye,  and  give  a  necessary  contrast  to  the  whole:  he 
ought  to  have  remembered  that  something  should  first  ap- 
pear as  a  plan  or  model  to  be  adorned,  and  the  decorations 
should  be  only  subordinate  to  that  design ;  the  embellish- 
ments ought  never  to  eclipse  the  outline,  but  heighten  and 
improve  it.     To  this  we  may  safely  add,  that  the  dividing 
so  small  a  fabric  into  two  lines  or  stories,^  utterly  ruined  its 
simplicity,  and  broke  the  whole  into  too  many  parts.     The 
steeple  is  liable  to  as  many  objections  as  the  church;  it  is 
abundantly  too  high,  and  in  the  profile,  loses  all  kind  of 
proportion,  both  with  regard  to  itself,,  aod  the  structure  it 
belongs  to.     In  short,  this  church  will  always  please  the 
ignorant  J  for  the  same  reasons  that  it  is  sure  to  displease 
the  judged 

Mr.  Malton  observes  that  this  church  "  has  certainly  a 
pleasing  and  pictures(iue  appearance  ;  and  is  of  opinion  that 
it  has  been  more  censured  than  it  merits.  The  principal 
faults  are,  the  frequv'nt  interruptions  of  the  entablature  ia 

•  Londoa  and  Westminster  Improved^  p.  46*     *     f  Page  37. 
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the  north  and  sonth  parts,  and  the  pediftients  whidi  af. 
fectedly  cover  each  projection;  to  which  may  be'  added  the 
profusion  bf  embellishmeniSy  that  altogether  have  destroyed 
the  simplicity  it  would  otherwise  have  possessed."^  ♦ 

After  what  has  been  advanced,  it  is  but  just,  that  we 
should  allow  the  architect  to  speak  for  himself.  **^  The 
New  Church  in  the  Strand,  called  St.  Mary  le  Strand,  was 
the  first  building  I  was  employed  in  after  my  arrival  from 
Italy;  which  being  situated  in  a  very  public  place,  the 
commissioners  for  building  the  fifty  churches  (of  which  this 
is  one)  spared  no  cost  to  beautify  it.  It  consists  of  two  or* 
ders,  in  the  upper  of  wiiich  the  lights  are  placed  ;  the  wail 
of  the  lower  being  f^olid,  to  keep  out  noises  from  the  street, 
is  adprned  with  niches. 

^<  There  was  at  first  no  steeple  designed  for  that  church » 
only  a  small  cavipanile^  or  turret  for  a  bell,  was  to  have 
been  over  the  west  end  of  it :'  bu(  at  the  distknce  of  eighty 
feet  from  the  west  front  there  was  a  column,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  high,  intended  to  be  erected  in  honour  of 
queen  Anne,  on  the  top  of  which  her  statue  was  to  be 
placed.  My  design  for  the  column  was  approved  by  the 
'  commissioners,  and  a  great  quantity  of  stone  was  brought 
to  the  place  for  laying  the  foundation  of  it;  but  the 
thoughts  of  erecting  that  monument  being  laid  a«de  upon 
the  queen's  death,  I  was  ordered  to  erect  a  steeple  instead 
of  the  campanile  first  proposed.  The  building  being  then 
iklvanced  twenty  feet  above  ground,  and  therefore  admiU 
iing  i^  no  alteration  from  ^ast  to  west,  which  was  onfy 
fourteenjeetf  I  W|s  obliged  to  spread  it  from  south  to  north, 
which  makes  the  plan  oblong,  which  Otherwise  should  have 
been  sfuare.  I  have  given  two  plates  of  another  design  I 
made  for  this  church,  more  capacious  than  that  now  built; 
btit'Bft  it  exceeded  the  dimensions  of  the  ground  allowed  by 
act  cf  parliament  for  that  building,  it  was  laid  aside  by  tb^ 
commissioners."  f 


•  ytetwfsque  Twr  thrwgh  London  and  Westminster ^  ^.  52. 
f  Beok  of  Architecture,  pi  vii. 
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A  mo^  serious  accident  happened  at  this  cl^urcb  o|i  thf 
proclamation  of  peace  ia  1802*. 

SOMERSET  PLACE. 
On  this  site  formerly  stood  t!ie  extensive  palace  of  So- 
merset House,  built  about  the  year  1549,  by  Edward  Sey- 
Diour,  duke  of  Somerset,    uncle  to  Edward  VI.  and   pro- 

*  Just  fts  the  heralds  came  abreast  of  this  place,  ft  stone  railing  which 
TUfts  round  the  roof  of  the  church,  adorned  with  stone  urns  at  equal  dit- 
taaces;  and  on  which  a  man  on  the  Qutside,  in  the  bow  on  the  eatten^ 
«ad,  happened  to  be  leaning  his  hand  upon  the  urn  before  him«  fell  oflT. 
Newcastle  Street,  the  end  of  Holywell  Street,  and  the  southern  side  of 
the  Strand,  all  commanded  a  view  of  the  spot ;  and  all  the  windows  be- 
ing crowded,  and  the  attention  being  drawn  to  that  quarter,  several  of 
the  spectators  saw  the  stone  in  thecommenceraent'of  its  fall,  and  ratted 
a  loud -shriek.  The  church  being  very  high,  this  notice  excited  ta 
alarm  liefore  the  stone  reached  the  ground,  and  several  of  the  people 
hclow  Tan  from  their  situations ;  but  whether  into  or  out  of  the  danger, 
they  did  not  know.  Three  young  men  were  crushed  in  its  fall.  The 
one  was  struck  upon  the  head,  and  killed  upon  the  spot ;  the  second  lo 
much  wounded ihat  he  died  on  his  way  to  the  hospital;  and  the  third 
died  two  days  after.  A  young  woman  was  also  taken  away  apparently 
much  injured,  and  several  others  were  hurt ;  but  whether  Ijy  dyinf 
splinters  qt  the  pressure  of  their  companions,  they  do  not  know.  The 
nn,  which  weighs  about  two  hundred  pound,  struck  in  its  descent  the 
cornice  of  the  church,  and  carried  part  of  it  away ;  but  this  was  the 
oily  obstruction  which  it  met  in  its  fall.  An  officer  of  the  church  went 
up  to  ascertain  the  man^^hose  hand  was  upon  the  um  when  it  tumbled 
wtr.  He  had  fallen  back  and  fainted  upon  its  giving  way.  He  wai 
taken  into  custody;  but  no  blame  was  imputable  to  him.  The  urn  stood 
upon  a  socket ;  but,  instead  of  being  secured  by  a  strong  iron  spike 
funning  up  the  centre,  there  was  nothing  hut  a  wooden  one,  which  was 
en drely  decayed,  and  consequently  broke  off  with  the  pressure  of  the 
man's  hand,  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  leaning  forward.  The  stofie  broke 
a  large  flag  to  pieces  in  the  area  below,  and  sunk  nearly  a  foot  into  the 
ground. 

We  do  not  take  upon  ui  to  censure  the  intention  of  the  anchitett  in 
placing  the  urns  upon  wooden  sockets,  till  the  comparative  expansion 
and  contraction  of  wood  and  metals  is  fully  ascertained;  for  perished 
iron  would  have  been  equally  destrucuve.  The  blame  attached  to  those 
who  had  the  care  of  the  church ;  they  ought  to  have  employed  able  sur* 
veyors  of  yie  state  of  the  fabric,  to  prevent  any  mischief  that  might 
have  happenesd.    ^ 

Z  2  tcctor 
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tector  6f  England;  who>  to  make  rooni  for  it,  beside* 
demolishing  St.  Mary's  church,  and  the  episcopal  mansions 
already  mentioned,  sacrificed  part  of  the  conventual  church 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  Clerkenwell,  the  tower  and 
cloisters  on  the  north  side  6{  St.  Paul's,  with  the  charnel 
bouses  and  adjoining  chapel,  to  furnish  materials  for  the 
new  structure ;  even  the  beautiful  pile  of  Westminster  Ab- 
bey was  only  rescued  from  the  sacrilegious  delapidation  by 
immense  contributions.  No  recompence  was  made  to  the 
owners  for  these  robberies;  and,  strange  as  it  may  appear^ 
among  the  numerous  articles  exhibited  on  the  duke's  at- 
tainder, not  one  accused  him  of  sacrilege  ;  his  accusers,  and 
judges  were  deeply  involved  in  the  rapacious  plunder,  and 
therefore  forbore  to  tax  him  jof  what  must  have  recoiled  on 
their  own  seared  consciences. 

The  architect  of  the  fabric  is  supposed  to  have  been 
John,  of  Padua,  who  was  termed  "  dcvisor^^  of  buildings 
to  Henry  VIII.  It  seems  that  he  was  the  cause  of  intro- 
ducing regular  architecture  into  these  realms,  about  the 
same  period  as  Hans  Holbein,  and  his  allowance  was  the 
grant  of  a  fee  of  two  shillings  per  diem.  The  architecture 
of  Somerset  House  was  one  of  the  earliest,  specimens  of  the 
Italian  style  in  this  country;  and  displayed  a  mixture  of 
barbarism  and  beauty.  The  back  front,  and  the  water-gate 
leading  from  the  garden  to  the  river,  were  of  a  different 
character,  and  erected  from  the  designs  of  Inigo  Jones 
about  the  year  1623,  together  with  a  chapel,  intended  for 
the  use  of  the  infanta  of  Spain,  when  the  marriage  between 
her  and  prince  Charles  was  in  contemplation. 

Somerset  House  bad  devolved  to  the  crown  by  protector 
Somerset's  attainder ;  and  queen  Elizabeth  often  resided 
here,  and  gave  the  use  of  it  to  her  cousin  lord  Hunsdon. 
Here  also  Anne  of  Denmark,  queen  of  James  I.  kept  her 
court.  **  As  Charles  II.  did  not  find  it  compatible  with  his 
gallantries  that  his  queen  should  be  resident  at  WhitehaO, 
he  lodged  her  during  some  part  of  his  reign,  in  this  palace. 
This  made  it  the  haunt  of  the  Roman  Catholics ;  and  pos^ 
aibly,  during  the  fanatic  rage  of  the  nation  at  that  period 
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sgaioit  the  professors  of  her  religion,  occasioned  it  to  have 
been  made  the  pretended  S9ene  of  the  murder  of  Sir  Ed- 
mocdbury  Godfrey,  in  the  year  1678.  Queen  Catharine 
remained  liere  after  •  Charleses  decease,  till  her  return  to 
Lisbon.  The  buildings  was  afterwards  appropriated  to  be 
the  residence  of  the  queens  dowager ;  and  very  often  ap« 
pointed  for  the  reception  of  ambassadors ;  the  last  wbo 
staid  here  any  considerable  time  were  the  Venetian  resi- 
dents,  who  made  their  public  entrytin  1163. 

''  Although  the  ancient  building  and  garden  occupied  a 
considerable  space,  they  did  not,  by  any  means,  comprise 
the  intended  ground  plan  of  the  new  erections. .  This  pa- 
lace had  had  a  large  addition  made  to  it,  which  contained 
all  the  apartments  fronting  the  garden  dedicated  to  the  pur« 
poses  of  the  Royal  Academy,  the  keeper's  lodgings,  those 
of  the  chaplain,  the  housekeeper,  &c. ;  these,  with  the 
chapel,  screen,  and  offices,  were  the  works  of  Inigo  Jones, 
though  they  probably  rose  upon  the  ruins  of  a  Yery  mag- 
nificent part  of  the  old  fabric. 

"  At  the  extremity  of  the  rbyal  apartments,  which 
might  be  termed  semi«modern,  two  large  folding  doors 
connected  the  architecture  of  Jones  with  the  ancient  struc- 
ture; these  opened  into  a  long  fraliery,  on  the  first  floor  of 
a  building  which  occupied,  one  side  of  the  water  garden ;  at 
the  lower  end  of  this  was  another  gallery,  or  suite  of  apart- 
ments, which  made  an  angle  forming  the  original  front  to- 
ward the  river,  and  extending  to  Strand  Lane.  This  old 
part  of  the  mansion  had  long  been  shut  up  (it  was  haunted 
of  course),  when  Sir  William  Chambers  wishing,  or  being 
directed,  to  survey  it,  the  folding  doors  of  the  royal  bed« 
chamber  (the  keeper's  drawing  room)  were  opened;  a 
number  of  persons  entered  with  the  surveyor.  The  first  of 
the  apartments,  the  long  gallery,  we  observed  was  lined 
with  oak  io  small  papneb ;  the  heights  of  their  mouldings 
had  been  touched  with  gold:  it  had  an  osfken  floor  and 
stuccoed  ceiling,  from  which  still  depended  part  of  Jthe 
chluiisi  &c  to  which  had  hang  chandeliers.    Some  of  the 
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•ooQces  Tenudned  against  the  sides^  and  the  marks  of  die 
glasses  wefe  stMI  to  be  distinguished  upon  the  wainscot. 

*^  From  several  circumstances  it  was  evident^  that  this 
gallery  liad  been  used  as  a  ball  room.  The  furniture  which 
had  decorated  the  royal  apartments  had,  for  the  convenience 
of  the  academy,  and  perhaps  prior  to  that  establishment^ 
with  respect  to  some  of  the  rooms,  been  removed  to  this 
and  tbe  adjoining  suite  of  apartments.  It  was  extremely 
curious  to  observe  thrown  together,  in  the  utn^ost  confu* 
sion>  various  articles,  the  fashion  and  forms  of  which 
shewed  that  they  were  the  production  of  diflPerent  periods. 
In  one  part  there  was  the  vestiges  of  a  throne  and  canopy 
of  state ;  in  another,  curtains'  for  the  audience  chamber, 
^  ivhich  bad  once  been*  crimsoa  velvet  fringed  with  gold. 
What  remained  of  the  fabric  had,  except  in  the  deepest 
folds,  faded  to  an  olive  colour';  all  the  fringe  and  lace  but 
a  few  threads  and  spangles  had  been  ripped  off;  the'orna* 
Dients  of  the  chairs  of  state  demolished ;  stools,  couches, 
screens,  and  (ire-dogs,  broken  and  scat^red  about  in  ik 
atate  of  derangement  which  might  have  tempted  a  philip- 
sopher  to  moralize  upon  the  transitory  nature  of  sublunary 
aplendour  and  human  enjoyments. 

<<  In  these  room$,  which  had  been  adorned  in  a  style  of 
splendour  and  magnificence  which  was  creditable  to  the  taste 
of  the  age  of  Edward  tbe  Sixth,  part  of  the  ancient  fuc- 
•niture  remained,  and  indeed,  from  the  stability  of  its  ma- 
terials and  eonstruction,  might  have  remained  for  centuries^ 
iiad  propeir  attention  been  paid  to  its  preservation. 

<<  Tbe  audience  chamber  had  been  hung  with  silk,  whieh 
wi^  in  tatters,  as  were  the  curtains,  gilt  leather  covers,  and 
painted  screens.  There  was  in  this  and  a  much  longer 
room  a  number  of  articles  which  bad  been  removed  from 
other  apartments,  and  the  same  confusion  and  appearance 
of  neglect  was  evident.  Some  of  the  sconces,  though  re« 
versed,  were  still  against  the  hangings;  and  I  remember 
•one  of  the  brass  gilt  chandeliers  still  depended  from  the 
cieling.  The  general  state  of  this  building,  its  mouldering 
walls  and  decaying  furniture,    broken  casements^   falling 
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roof^  and  the  long  ranges  of  iu  uninhabited  and  unintetUt* 
able  apartments^  presented  to  the  mind  in  strongs  .though' 
gloomy  colours^  a  correct  picture  of  those  dilapidated 
castjes»  the  haunts  of  spectres  and  residence  of  Magiciaiti 
and  murderers^  that  have/  since  the  period  to  which  I  Bl-* 
lude^  made  such  a  figure  ii)  romaQce."  * 

The  present  building  called  Somerset  Place >  Is  cer^^ 
tamly  the  greatest  national  structure  of  the  eighteenth  cen-^ 
tury,  and  the  last  work  of  Sir  William  Chambers,  cbmp«i 
troller-general  of  his  majesty's  works,  who  died  in  lt96^ 
The  design  b  ^11  incomplete;  the  exigencies  of  goveriii* 
during  the  last  and  present  war,  having  diverted  to  ot^er 
channels  25,000^,  annually  voted  for  finishing  the  whole. 

The  entrance  to  the  internal  square,  is  under  a  grand 
arcade;  and  the  fir«t  object  in  the  middle  of  the  view  is  the 
statue  of  his  majesty  George  III.  under  whose  auspices  thit^ 
noble  fabric  was  carried  into  execution.  Before  the  pe^ 
destal  is  a  recumbent  figure  of  the  Thames.  Both  are  the 
performances  of  the  late  John  Bacon,  R.  A.  This  square^ 
which  is  appropriated  for  the'  navy,  victualling,  stam^, 
and  other  offices,  is  of  stone,  with  stately  fixHits,  deco- 
rated with  pillars  and  pediments,  which  ornament  the  east 
and  west  sides :  the  only  objects  offensive  to  the  eye  are  the 
mean  turrets,  and  the  superstructure  terminated  by  the  pe- 
diment anid  dome  at  the  extremity  of  the  view,  which  ard 
not  of  snflicient  importance  for  their  situation.  **  When  4^ 
pediment,"  says  AJr.  Malton,  *^  is  introduced  in  a  building, 
it  should  always  be  a  striking  feature  in  the  compoBition> 
ftnd  if  it  was  thought  necessary  to  .construct  one  in  this 
place,  it  ought  to  hhytf  extended  over  the  whole  of  the 
central  projection.'  * f 

Facing  the  Thames  is  a  grapd  terrace,  to  which  there  is 
an  entrance  under^an  arch  equal  to  the  basement,  Strong, 
supporting  an  open  colonade.  The  view  from  this  terrace- 
cither -way,  presents  a  scene  highly  interesting  and  grand. 
At  the  back  of  the  square,  on  the  east  and  west  sides,  anns 
baadsome  dwellings  for  the  principal  officers  belonging  to 

f  Moier'i  Yeiujest  f  Picturesque  Tour,  p.  50. 
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the  state  establishments  within  the  building.  Underneath 
the  terrace  is  an  arcade,  through  which  light  if  conveyed 
to  the  apartments  of  subordinate  persons  belonging  to  the 
various  offices,  a  barge  house,  and  other  appropriate 
recesses. 

The  front  of  Somerset  Place j  next  the  Strand,  has  been 
appointed  by  his  majesty  to  the  use  and  accommodation  of 
literature  and  t^ie  sciences;  and  is  occupied  by  The  Royai* 
and  Antiquarian  Societies,  and  the  Royal  Acapemy. 
,  .  The  Royal  Society  was  begun,  in  the  chambers  of 
bishop  Wilkins,  then  no  more  tlian  a  member  of  Wadham 
College,  Oxon,  about  the  year  1650;  in  1658  the  mem- 
bers hired  an  apartment  in  Gresham  College,  and  formed 
themselves  into  a  body,  undei'  lord  Brounker,  their  first 
president.  Their  reputation  was  so  well  established  at  the 
Restoration,  that  king  Charles  II.  incorporated  them  by  a 
chatter,  in  which  his  majesty  was  pleased  to  stile  himself 
their  founder,  patron,  and  companion ;  which  gave  them 
the  name  of  the  Roj^al  Society.  By  that  charter  the  corpo- 
ration was  to  consist  of  a  presidt* nt,  a  council  of  twenty- 
four,  and  as  many  fellows  as  should  be  found  worthy  of  ad- 
mission :  with  a  treasurer,  secretary,  curators,  &c.     ' 

From  this  time  benelactions  flowed  in  upon  them :  three 
thousand  two  hundred  andeighty-seven  printed  books  in 
]no»t  languages  and  faculties,  chiefly  the  first  editions  after  the 
invention  of  printing,  and  five  liuudrcd  aad  fifty-four  vo« 
lumes  of  MS.  in  flebrevv,  Greek,  Turkish,  and  Latin,  part 
of  the  library  of  the  once  kings  of  Hungary,  and  pur-» 
chased  by  the  earl  of  Arundel,  ambassador  at  Vienna,  were 
given  to  the.  society's  library  in  1G66,  by  th«  honourable 
Henrv  Howard,  afterwards  duke  of  Norfolk.  In  1715,  thia 
library  was  augmented  wiili  three  thousand  six  hundred 
books,  chiefly  in  natural  and  experimental  philosophy,  by 
Francis  Astir,  Esq.  &c.  A  museum  was  founded  by  Da- 
niel  Colwali,  F^q.  in  1677,  containing  an  excellent  collec- 
tion of  natural  and  artificial  curiosities:  which  has  been 
considerably  increased  by  generous  benefactions.  In  the 
year  1711  the  society  removed  from  Gresham  College  to 
Crane  Court. 
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In  the  y«ar  1725  ki^g  George  L  enabled  the  Royal  Ifo- 
ciety,  by  letters  patent^  to  purchase  1000/.  in  mortmain.. 
And  in  the  number  of.  their  meqxbers  appear  king  George  II. 
and  many  of  the  greatest  princes  in  Europe. 

The  officers  chosen  from  among  the  members  are»  .the 

PAESIDEKTy  Ta£ASUft£i^9  and  two  SECRETARIES*      The   CU*. 

raters  have  the  charge  of  makihg  experiments,  &c. 

Every  person  to  be  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Hoyal  So- 
ciety, must  be  propounded  and  recommended  at  a  ipeeting 
of  the  society,  by  three  or  more  members;  who  must  then 
deliver  to  one  of  the  secretJiries  a  paper  signed  by  them- 
selves with  their  own  names,  specifying  the  name^  addi-- 
tion,  profession,  occupation,  and  chief  qualification^ ;  the 
inventions,  discoveries,  works,  writings,  or  other  pfodiict 
tioDs  of  tbe  candidate  for  election:  as  .also  notify  iqg  the 
usual  place  of  his  abode,  and  recommending  him  on. their 
own  personal  knowledge.  A  fair  copy  of  which  pap^^ 
with  the  date  of  the  day  when  delivered,  shall  be  fixed  up 
in  tbe  common  meeting  room  of  the  society,  at  ten  s^eri^ 
ordinary  meetings,  before  the  nomination  of.  the  candidate 
shall  be  put  to  tbe  ballot :  but  it  shall  be  free  for  every  oi(e 
of  bis  majesty's  subjects,  who  is  a  peer^  or  the  son  of  a 
peer,  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  and  for  every  one  of  his 
majesty^s  privy  council  of  either  6f  the  said  kin|;doms^  and 
for  every  foreign  prince  or  ambassador,  to  be.  propounded 
by  any  single  person,  and  to  be  put  to  the  ballot  for  eleo? 
tion  on.  the  same  day,  there  being  present  a  competent 
number  for  making  elections.  And  at  every  such  ballot, 
unless  twO'thirds  at  least  of  the  members  present  give  their 
bills  in  favour  of  the  candidate,  he  cannot  be  elected  a  fcL- 
loiv  of  the  Royal  Society ;  nor  can  any  candidate  be  ballot 
ted  for,  unless  twenty-one  members  at  legist  be  present.   , 

Aft^r  a  candidate  has  been  elected,  he  may  at  tljat,  or  the 
next  meeting  of  the  society,  be  introduced  and  solemnly 
admitted  by  the  president,  after  having  previously  sub- 
scribed the  obligation,  whereby  he  promise^,  ^' That  he 
will  endeavour  to  promote  the  good  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  for  tbe  improvement  of  natural  knowledge.** 
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When  any  6h6  h  admitted »  he  pays  a  fee  of  fiVe  guineas, 
and  aftervtrards  1 3^.  a  quarter^  nk  long  as  he  continue  a 
member,  tonrardn  defraying  the  expences  of  die  society ;  and 
for  the  payment  thereof  be  gives  a  bond  ;  but  most  of  the 
ikiembers  on  their  first  admittance  ehuKe  to  pay  down 
twen^«  guineas,  which  discharges  them  fro6i  any  jKiture 
payments^ 

Any  fellovr  may  howerer  free  Mmself  firom,  these  obliga- 
tions, by  oilly  writing  to  the  president,  that  he  desires  to 
Withdraw  from  tlie  society,  * 

When  the  president  has  taken  the  chair,  and  the  feHows 
their  seats,  UiOse  who  are  not  of  tlie  sctciety" withdraw:  ex^ 
cept  any  baron  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  any 
person  qf  a  higher  title,  or  any  of  his  majesty*s  privy 
council  of  any  of  the  United  Kingdoms,  and  any  foreigner 
of  eminent  repute,  may  stay,  witli  the  allowance  of  the 
president,  for  that  time;  and  upon  leave  obtained  of  the 
president  Btii  fellows  present,  or  the  major  part  of  them, 
any  other  person  may  be  permitted  to  stay  for  that  time: 
but  the  name  of  evi^ry  person  thus  permitted  to  stay,  that 
of  the  person  who  moved  for  him,  and  the  aliotvance,  are  to 
be  entered  in  the  journal  book. 

The  business  of  the  society  in  their  ordinary  meetings,  is, 
to  order,  take  account,  consider  and  discourse  of  pfailosoi- 
phical  experiments  and  observations;  to  read,  hear,  and 
discourse  upon  letters,  reports,  and  other  papers,  contain* 
ing  philosophical  matters;  as  also  to  view  and  discourse 
upon  the  rarities  of  nature  and  art,  and  to  consider  what 
inay  be  deduced  fron^  them,  and  how  far  they  may  be  im* 
'proved  for  use  or  discovery. 

No  experiment  can  be  made  at  the  charge  of  the  society, 
but  by  order  of  the  society  or  council.  And  in  order  to  the 
propounding  and  making  experiments,  the  importance  of 
such  experitnents  is  to  be  considered  with  respect  to  the 
dis^very  of  any  truth,  or  to  the  use  and  benefit  at 
mankind. 

The  meetings  of  tlie  Royal  Society  arq  weekly,  on  Thurs- 
day evening.     The  members  of  the  council  are  decteid 

•ut 


out  of  Ibe  fellown,  on  St,  Andrev'a  D^y,  before  iKooer. 
EleTeo  of  tbe  old  couDcil  ave  cbaiea  for  tb^  ensuing  year ; 
aqd  ^  are  elected  out  of  the  other  meoibeKs.  Qut  of  these 
are  elect^  tbe  president,  treasurer,  and  secretary,  |^ 

The  ANTiauARiAN  Society  was  first  fanrmed  in  London, 
about  the  year  1580,  by  some  of  tbe  most  cniiiieBt  Nlerary 
cbaracter^  Ijb  tbe  country,  at  tbe  bead  of  which  was  tbe 
learned  and  benevolent  archbishop  Parker.  Tbeir  fint 
meetings  were  held  weeUy  at  the  bouse  of  Sir  WiUiam 
Dethicl[,  knight,  Garter  king  at  aims,  ii|  the  College  ^f 
Heralds.  Tbe  society  had  incceased  to  such  naagniMide  in 
tbe  course  of  ten  years,  that  arebbisbop  Whitgift,  in  1190, 
proposed^  though  unsuccessfully,  to  queen  Elizabeth,  to 
form  a  cdlege  of  English  antiquaries.  A  similar  attempt 
was  made  under  James  I. ;  and,  though  these  application^ 
were  equally  unsuccessful,  tbe  society  had  frequent,  though 
not  stated  meetings,  to  discuss  curious  points  of  their  pro* 
fession,  tUl  their  levival  in  1106,  since  which  they  have  met 
without  interruption,  preserjrtng  and  publishing  valuable 
antiquities  belonging  to  the  British  empire. 

The  society  obtained  a  royal  charter  on  tbe  fd  of  No* 
vember  *751,  by  which  they  were  incorporated  "The 
Society  of  Antiquaries  op  Lonbok,'*  consisting  of  a 
president,  council,  and  fellows,  who,  ob  St.  George**s  Day» 
annually  elect  twenty-one  of  tbeir. number,  to  be  council 
for  the  ensuing  year.  Out  of  this  council  tlie  president  is 
elected,  who  nominates  four  vice-presidents  to  act  in  his 
absence.  The  subordinate  officers  are  a  treasurer,  director, 
secretary,  &c. ;  their  meetings  are  on  Thursday  evenings. 

The  Royal  Acapemy.  The.  history  of  this  establish^^ 
ment  comprizes,  in  a  great  measure,  the  history  of  the 
fine  arts  in  Great  Britain.  The  art  of  paiQting  in  this 
country  has,  till  very  recently,  been  in  a  fluctuating  state ; 
and  though  many  of  our  monarchs  encouraged  and  pa* 
tronized  the  great  professors  oi  the  arts  who  4ouriahe4 
during  their  different  reigns;  tbe  number  of  ingenious  per- 
sons who  continually  increased  in  every  branch,  were  not 
siifficieotly  dipiliiiguished*    The  few  indeed  who  h$d  taste 
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and  discenitnent  sought  but  and  fiurcliased  their  works ;  but 
the  publiciwere  anacqnainted  of  their,  value ;  they  wdre 
unacquainted  ^th  each  other;  they  had  no  society  or  in- 
tercourse with  their  fellow  artists.  The  good  sense  and 
iiberaliiy  of  thie  British  nation,  hoteever,  continued  to  fur- 
nish VUe  masters  in  their  various  professions;  these  col- 
lected their  Mattered  brethren ,  and  formed  a  httk  society, 
who  wisely  considering  their  mutual  interest,  by  a  volun- 
tary subfctiption  among  themselves,  estabRshed  an  Aca- 
HEMy  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  Charing  Cross. 

In 'the  year  1760  the  first  exhibition  of  the  artists  ^vas 
niade  under  the  sanction  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Manufac- 
tures; and  Commerce.  The  success  of  these  exhibitions, 
:8)id  the  harmony  which  at  that  time  subsisted  among  ex- 
hibitors, toturally  led  them  to  the  thoughts  of  soliciting  an 
establishment,  and  forming  themselves  into  a  body;  in 
consequence  of  which  his  majesty,  king  George  HI.  granted 
them  his  royal  charter,  incorporating  them  by  the  name  of 
•*  The  Society  of  Artists  of  Great  bkiTAiw;**  this 
charter  bears  date  January  26,  1765. 

•A  division  afterwards  taking  place  among  the  members, 
was  the  cause  of  establishing  The  Royal  Acaidemy,  in 
1768;  iriiieh  has'continued  in  a  flourishing  state,  whilst  the 
Socieiij  of  Artists  have  dwindled  into  obscurity. 

The  Royal  Academy  consists  of  those  members,  who  are 
called  Rvyal  JcadeinicianSy  Associates,  and  Associate  En^ 
gravers^'  who  are  not  to  belong  to  any  other  society  of  ar- 
tists established  in  London. 

"No  associate  can  be  admitted  a  Royal  Academician^  ex- 
cept approved  by  the  king,  and  depositing  a  picture,  bas- 
relief,  or  other  specimen  of  his  abilities,  to  the  council  be* 
fore  the  1st  of  October  next  ensuing  bis  election. 

The  Associates  must  be  artists  by  profession,  that  is  to 
say,  painters,  sculptors,  or  architects,  to  be  at  least  twenty- 
Jouv  years  of  age,  and  not  apprentices.  ' 

The  Associate  Engravers^  ate  not  to  exceed  six ;  they 
.  are  iiot  be  admitted  into  any  of  the  offices  of  the  academy, 
nor  ftaflB^^^y  .T<)te  in  their  •assemblies;  but  in;  other  re« 

♦  spects. 
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spectSy  to  enjoy  all  the.advantages  of  academicians.  Why 
this  restriction  has  extended  to  snch  useful  artists  and  re- 
spectable men,  as  the  body  of  engravers,  is  not  for  us  to 
examine;  but  we  can  see  no  reason  why  such  names  as 
Sharpe,  Heath,  Green,  Milton,  &c.  should  not  rank  with 
West,  Foseli,  Flaxman,  Smirke,  &c.  Trifling  distinctions 
where  great  objects  are  in  view,  appear  invidious ;  and  too 
often  give  the  vulgar  an  opportunity  of  depreciating  the 
whole  fabric. 

There  are  four  Professors,  of  painting,  architecture, 
anatomy,  and  antient  literature,  which  are  at  present'  held 
by  Henry  Fuselt,  Esq.  John  Soane^  Esq.  John  Sheldon^  Esq. 
and  Charles  Bumofy  LL.  D.  The  business  of  these  gen- 
tlemen is  to  instrust  the  students  by  lectures,  &c.  in  the, 
principles  of  composition,  to  form  their  taste,  and  to 
strengthen  their  judgment;  to  point  out  to  them  the  beau- 
ties  and  imperfections  of  celebrated  works  of  art ;  to  fit 
them  for  an  unprejudiced  study  of  books,  and  to  lead  them 
into  the  readiest  and  most  efficacious  paths  of  study.  The 
professors  continue  in  office  during  the  king's  pleasure,  and 
\vkve,  a  small  annual  salary. 

The  Schools  are  furnished,  both  summer  and  winter, 
with  living  models  of  both  sexes,  plaister  figures,  bass* 
reliefs,  and  lay-men  with  proper  draperies,  under  certain 
regulations. 

The  Library  consists  of  books,  prints,  models,  &c.  re- 
lating to  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and  the  relative  , 
sciences ;  and  is  open  one  day  in  every  week  to  all  students 
properly  qualified. 

The  annual  ExhihUion  of  the  artists  contiuues  open  to 
to  the  public  six  weeks,  or  longer,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
council ;  and  the  money  received,  after  payment  of  the  an- 
nual and  contingent  expences,  is  placed  out  to  increase  the 
^ock  in  the  3  per  cent,  consolidated  annuities,  to  be  called 
The  Pension  Fund^  and  apprbpriated  to  the  support  of  4e« 
cayed  members  and  their  Widows. 

The  academy  also  distribute  prizes  to  the  students  who 
hate  excelled  in  the  science  of  Design,  uuder  proper  re- 
gulations* 
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gul^tiom.  **  ^All  students  (painters,  $cu]ptor$,  or  ^(rcftU 
lectSy)  having  obtained  gold  modaU,  shrill  have  the  privi- 
lege of  becoming  candidates  (by  rotation)  to  be  sent  abroad 
on  bis  majesty's  pension,  which  allows  the  suc^^essful  candi- 
date 30/.  for  his*  journey  there,  \00L  per  annum  for  thref? 
years,  and  30/.  foi:  his  journey  back.*' 

There  anj  other  regulations  by  whicji  the  Royal  Aca- 
demicians are  governed,  which  Jire  too  diffuse  for  insertion 
in  this  work. 

The  Hercules  at  the  foot  of  the  stairca^  has  been  a  con- 
stant object  of  admiration. 

The  Library  of  the  Royal  Academy  is  ornamented  with 
a  covered  cieling,  painted  by  Sir  Joshua  Reipiolds,  and 
Cifriani,  The  centre,  by  Reynolds,  represents  tl»e  Theo)y 
of  the  ArtSj  formed  as  an  elegant  and  majestic  female 
seated  in  the  clouds,  her  countenance  )oiAing  towards  the 
heavens ;  holding  in  one  hand  a  compass,  and  in  the  other 
a  label,  inscribed,  *'  Theory  is  the  Knowledge  op  wha.t 
IS  TRULY  Nature."  The  four  compartments,  by  Ci- 
priani, arc  distinctive  of  Nature^  Jlisiori/j  Allegory ^  and 
Fable. 

The  Council  Room  is  ricMy  stuccoed,  and  the  cieling 
exhibits  paintings  from  the  pencil  of  West,  The  centre 
picture  represents  the  Graces  unveiling  Nature;  surrounded 
by  four  pictures  of  the  Elements^  firom  which  the  imitative 
arts  collect  their  objects,  under  the  description  of  femate 
figures,  attended  by  genii.  Large  oval  pictures  adorn  the 
two  extremities  of  the  ceiling,  the  work  of  Angelica  Kauflt 
man,  representing  Invention,  Composition^  Design,  and  Co- 
louring.  In  the  angles  or  spandrells  in  the  centre,  arc 
four  colo^jred  medallions,  representing  Apelles,  the  painter; 
J'hidiaSf  tlie  sculptor;  Apollodorus,  tlie  architect;  and 
Archimedes,  the  mathematician ;  and  eight  smaller  medal- 
lions, held  up  by  lions,  round  tlie  great  circle^  represent 
in  chiaro-obscuro,  Palladia,  Bernini,  Michael  Angela^ 
JTiamingo,  Raphael,  Dominichino,  Titian,  and  Rubens  ^ 
painted  by  Rebecca. 
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Ne^Iy  opposite  Somerset  PIa«,  and  passiftjj  tfift  Nim 
Chtrch,  h  n  filtliy  avemie,  caHeJ  Little  Dricry  Lanei 
wfaich  led  to  a  road  by  the  side  of  Craven  House,  alid 
other  mansions  of  the  nobiltt}*,  to  St.  Giles  in  the  Fickk, 
and  tb  the  country.  This  road,  as  appear!^  by  Aggas^a 
snap,  was  bounded  by  hedges,  and  partly  adortied  by  trees^. 

Cathakiv E,  Street  f  leacis«o  Bridges  Streeit,  hi  Miich 
is  sittiated  the  Theatre  Royai.^  called  l)rury  Lane 
Theatre. 

^  It  IS  a  ttmng  trait  of  the  Uttk  regard  that  was  paid  to  what  nay  be 
termed  the  police  of  the  metropolis,  that  from  the  age  of  Eli]i^be€h  tn 
the  Middle  of  the  last  century  quarreb  were  freqoeiK  in  our  ftteeti,  pkr- 
tinUuiy  about  Covetit  Garden,  ]>niry  Lvatf  and  the  west  lead  cT  ch« 
tmim^  where  aHasiiiMtions  sometiotbt  happeoedy  and*  ewiiif^  to  the  gc* 
«end^  cuMofli  of  wearing  twords,  bloodshed  almosc  dai!y^   or  rather 
ai^y,  ensued.  "  The  Uth  of  February,  1592,"  says  Gilbert  Talbot^ 
ia  ij;  tetter  written  to  his  father,    **Lord  Rytche  riding  in  the  ftreet 
a  digger  was  shot  at  him."    Indeed  ;it  does  appear  by  the  statute* 
5  ma«-IV.  €.  5,  and  37  Hen.  VIXI.  c.  6,  that  beating,  wounding, -maim - 
inff  and  other  enannitiet  af  this  nature,  had  always  prevailed  to  a  Tery 
oaaifalerabledepee.    Through  the  peaceful  reign  of  Janes^  the  nun- 
aen  of  the  people-  ^sumed  somewhat  of  a  milder  cast ;  but  in  the  tub* 
•eqveat  civil  wars  rancour  and  ferocity  rcignod  predominaikt,  while 
ih^  emanatidat  were  seemingly  'tdlerated.    The  assault  of  Sir  John 
Ceventiy  in  the  street,  and  slitting  his  nose,  in  revenge,  as  was  sup* 
pQied,  for  some  obnoxious  words  spoken  by  him  in  paHiirfmem,  pro*- 
dmfd  the  famoat  Corentry  Act,  22  k  £3  €ar.  II.  c.  1« '  Yet  this,  how* 
e#^  It  might  check,  did  not  remedy  the  evil.    Enormities  of  this  aa* 
coiv  an  our  streets  were  frequent.    Lords  Rochester,  Mahon,  Warwick* 
aa^  many  others,  thus  distinguiihed  themselves.    To  attack  the  feeble 
watch  with  drawn  swordi,  and  scour  the  streets,  was  considered  as  one 
of  Ihe  first  accomplishments.    The  Scott^irers^  the  S'wcaitys,  the  Mj- 
kdek$^  and,  antecedent  to  these,  the  Tyer*^  were  ibifmidable  bodiet. 
It  has  always  been  our  opinion,  that  these  excesses,  to  use  the  sdfteit 
appeilatiftfi,  were  much  too  mildly  treated  by  our  dramatic  and  pe- 
riodical writers.     Dryden,  Shadwoil,  and  Vanbrugh,  gave  them  too 
inttch  encouragement  on  the  stage;  while  Addison,  from  the  press, 
•Mnioaly  to  have  hesitated  dislike  to  them ;  the  consequence  of  which, 
^e  conceivey  was,  that  Bnckinghatn,  Thynne,  Montfort,  Coote,  and 
many  others,  fell  sacrifices  to  the  ferocity  and  «profligacy  df  the  times  ; 
from  which)  indeed,  the  duke  of  Ormond  narrowly  escaped. -^--J^^^/^V 

t  Where  Catharine  Street  now  stands  a  stream  of  water  issued  to  the 
Th^net,  over  which,  ia  the  Strand,  was  a  bridge  called  Strand  Bridge. 

Early 
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Early  in  the  last  century  there  was  a  theatre  in  this  place, 
which  was  sometimes  callec)  The  Phoenix,  and  sometimes 
The  Cockpit.  Mr.  Malone  sajrs,  "  This  theatre  had  .been 
originally  a  cockpit.  It  was  built  or  rebuilt  not  very  long 
before  the  year  161'J,  in  which  year  we  learn  from  *  Cam- 
den's Annals  of  king  James  the  First/  it  was  pulled  down 
by  the  mob,  1617,  Mar  tit  4*  Theatrum  Ludionum  7iuper 
erecium  in  Drury  Lane  hfurente  multitti^ine  diruiiurj,et 
apparatus  dilaceratory  It  was  sometimes  called  Thr 
Phamir  from  that  fabulous  bird  being  its  sign,  and  was 
situated  opposite  tlje  Castle  tavern  in  Drury  Lane;  it  was 
standing  some  time  after  the  Restoration.  The  players  who 
performed  at  this  theatre  In  the  time  of  king  James  the 
Fir^t,  were  called  the  queen's  servants  till  the  death  of 
queen  Anne,  in  1615.  After  her  death  they  were  for  some 
time  denominated  the  lady  Elizabeth^s  servants ;  and  after 
the  marriage  of  king  Charles  the  First,  they  regained  their 
former  title  of  the  queen's  players.  How  soon  the  de« 
inolished  theatre  was  rebuilt,  we  are  uncertain;  but  the 
first-  play  in  print  expressly  said  to  have  been  acfed  at 
Drury  Lane,  is  **  The  Wedding,"  by  James  Shirley, 
printed  in  the  year  1629,  from  which  lime  until  the  si- 
lencing the  theatres  by  th^  fanatics  a  regular  series  of 
dramas  acted  there  may  be  produced.  On  the  revival  of 
the  stage  Sir  William  Davenant,  in  the  year  1658,  took  pos- 
sesion of  it,  and  performed  such  pieces  as  the  times  would 
^mit,  until  the  eve  of  the  Restoration.  At  that  period 
Mr.  Rhodes,  a  bookseller,  who  had  formerly  been  ward- 
robe keeper  to  the  company  at  the  Blackfryars  playhouse, 
fitted  up  the  Cockpit,. und  began  to  act  plays  there  with 
such  performers  (of  which  two,  Betterton  and  Kynaston, 
bad  been  his  apprentices)  as  he  could  procure.  Soon  after- 
wards two  patents  being  obtained  by  Sir  William  Davenant 
and  Thomas  Killegrew,  Rhodes's  condpany  were  taken  un« 
der  the  protection  of  the  former,  and  with  him  went  to 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  were  stiled  Servants  of  the  Doke 
of  York. 

3  The 
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The  company  collecusd  by  Killegrew  wme  cilM'  dit 
Kiag's  Scrvanta^  and  acted  first  in  a  bouie  n^r  Claro- 
mrket.  But  this  theatre  being  not  well  adapted  for  the 
use  to  which  it  was  appropriated  i  a  more  comrenieet  one 
was  erected  po  the  site  of  tlie  present  theatre,  which  Wa0 
opened  8tfa  April,  1^62. 

This  theatre  lasted  bet  a  short  time.  In  January  i6Tl-£ 
it  took. fire,  and  was  entirely  demolished.  The  Tiolenoe  of 
the  cofifiagration  was  so  great,  that  between  fifty  and  sixty 
at^oining  hduses  w^re  burnt  oi;  Uown  up.  After  the  co»- 
sternation .  occasioned  by  this  accident  had  subsidi^  the 
proprietors  resolved  to  >!§huild  the  tbeatne,  with  such  im* 
provements  aa  miffht  be  suggested,  and  for  that  purpose 
employed  Sir  Chribtopher  Wren,  to*  design  and  superiqtend 
the  execution  of  it.  The  pian  which  he  produced,  in  the  opi- 
niqn  of  those  who  were  well  able  to  judge  of  it,  waa  such 
a  one  as  was  alike  calculated  for  the  advantage  of  the  per- 
formers  and  spectators;  and  the  several  alterationa  after- 
wards Boade  in  it,  so  far  from  being  improvements,  contri- 
buted only  to  defeat  the  intention  of  the  architect^  and  to 
spoil  the  building. 

The  population  of  London  at  this  period,  or  the  taste  of 
the  times,  appeared  insufficient  to  maintain  two  theatres.  It 
was  therefore  agreed,  a  few  years  after,  by  the  patentees, 
to  unite  the  companies,  and  perform  only  at  this  theatre. 
Aft^r  various  changes  both  the  patents  came  into  the  pos-i 
session  of  Christopher  Rich,  who  having  misconducted  bimFv 
self  in  die  management,  was  silenced  by  the  lord  cbamberlaiji 
itt  1709,  from  which  time  the  Drury  Ldne  company  ceased 
to  act  under  the  aochority  of  eitfaei^  of  king  Charles's  |m« 
tents.  In  tlie  first  year  of  George  I.  a  licence  was  granted 
to  Sir  Richard  Steele,  for  his  life  and  three  years  after* 
terwards,  to  establish  a  company,  which  under  the  ai9^ 
nagement  of  himself,  Wilks,  Booth,  and  Cibber,  continued 
to  act  with  great  success  at  Drury  Lane,  until  the  deaths  of 
the  two  former,  and  the  secession  of  the  latter,  threw  the 
property  of  the  theatre,  in  the  year  1733,  iiito  the  hands 
Vq^XV.    Ho.  Hi.  Bb  of 
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cf  Mr.  Higbtnore*;  who  bein^  ruined  by  the  schcnoe,  the 
theatre  was  purchi^ed  by  Charles  Fleetwood,  whose  mar 
tiagement  tferminated  equally  unfortunate  with  that  of  Ihs 
predecessor.  In  1747,  the  successful  management  of 
^Messrs.  Garrick  and  Lacy  commenced,  wbiph  continued 
until  the  year  1776,  when  the  property  passed  to  the  pre^ 
sent  proprietors,  who  having  purchased  the  dormant  KiU 
Jegrew .  patent,  rebuilt  the  theatre  in  its  present  state* 
l^e  ircbitect  was  Mr.  Henrj/  Holland^  who  constructed  the 
whole  upon  an  immense,  aud  magnificent  plan.  It  was 
opened  in  the  year  1794,  and  contains  four«elegant  tiers  of 
boxes,  a  spacious  pit,  and  galleries.  The  fronts  of  the. 
boxes  are  adorned  with  emblem^  painted  in  a  tasteful  man- 
ner; and  the  scenery  displays  excellence  in  the  execution.' 
-There  is  a  peculiar  convenience  attached  to  Drury  Lane 
theatre,  in  case  of  fire,  or  any  other  accident ;  the  audi- 
^ce  can  immediately  be  st^.parated,  by  means  of  an  immense 
iron  grating,  from  the  stage;  besides  which  there  is  a  large 
reservoir  of  w^ter,  which  would  instantaneously  extinguish 
the  ihreat  ened  eonflagration  *. 

Returning  to  the  Strajul;  on  the  spot  where  Doilr^*s 
warth&usef  now  stands  was  Wimbledon  House,    a  large 

mansion 

.  ^  Drury  Lane  it  capable  of  containing,  in  the  pit  eight  hundred  per- 
'sohi ;  the  whole  range  of  boxes,  eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight ;  two 
'ihilliog  gallery,  six  hundred  and  seventy-five ;  one  shiinng  gallery,  three 
biindred  and  eight ;  total,  three  thousand  six  hundred  and  eleven : 
amounting  to  82^.  6s.  There  are  eight  private  boxes  on  each  side  of 
the  pit ;  twenty-nine  round  the  first  tier,  and  eleven  back-front  boxes  j 
twenty-nine  round  the  second  tier,  of  which  eleven  are  six  seats  4tep  ; 
<en  on  each  side  of  the  gallery,  third  tier ;  nine  boxes  in  the  cove  on 
each  side*  Diameter  of  the  pit  fifty-five  feet;  opening  of  the  curtain 
forty-three  feet  in  width ;  height  of  the  curtain  thirty-eight  feet  j 
height  of  the  house,  from  the  pit  floor  to  the  cieling,  fifry-six  feet  six 
uichet. 

The  whole  of  the  building  is  surmounted  by  a  stone  balustrade,  and 
a  colossal  figure  of  Apollo. 

f  There  have  been  few  shops  in  the  metropolis  that  have  acquired 
more  literary  celebrity  (we  mean  in  such  works  as  only  can  coiifcr  ce* 
kbrity,)  than  Doiley's  warehouse^  which  indocet  u^togoi  fittlcintQ 

th« 
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miosion  built  by  Sir  Edward  Cecil,  third  son  of  Thomas, 
earl  of  Exeter.  Sir  Edward  was  an  eminent  military  cba-' 
racter,  io  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  by  the  latter 
of  whom  be  was  created  viscount  Wimbledon,  aad  .bfMnoa 
Cecil,  of  Putney,  in  Surrey ;  but  dying  issueless^  New.  15f. 
1638,  the  title  became  extinct. 

Stow,  in  his  Annals,  says, '  **  that  it  was  burned  quiior 
down  in  November,  1628,  and  that  the  day  before  bi^^ 
lordship  had  the  misfortune  of  having  part  of  bis  house  at 
Wimbledon,  in  Surrey,  blown  up  by  gunpowder."    At  the 

bacjc; 

the  history  of  it,  indeed  at  far  at  the  tradition  of  the  neighbourhood  hat' 
fumithed  ui  with  the  meant.  Wc  have  been  told,  that  the  original 
founder  of  the  house  (who,  probably,  was  a  refugee,  that  after  the  tt^ 
vocition  of  the  edict  of  Nantz  sought  an  asylum  in  this  ktngdoo),) 
Conned  a. connexion  in  the  weaving  branch  of  business  with  some  per* 
sou  in  Spttaifields,  whose  manufactures,  most  judiciously  fostered, bjT 
government,  and  most  properly,  and  indeed  patriotically,  encouraj^ed 
by  the  nobility.  Sec,  were  just  then  ascending  toward  that  eminence 
which  they  afterwards  attained.  Doiley  was  a  man,  it  is  said,  of  great 
ingenuity;  ^nd  probably  having  also  the  best  assistance,  heinvented^ 
fabricated,  and  introduced,  a  variety  of  stupps,  some  of  which  Were 
new,  and  all  such  as  had  never  been  seen  la  this  kingdom.  He  com* 
bined  the  different  articles  silk  and  woollen,  and  spread  them  into  such 
an  infinite  number  of  forms  and  patterns,  that  his  shop  became  a  mart 
of  taste,  and. his  goods,  when  first  issued,  the  height  of  fashion.  Ta 
this  the  Spectator  alludes  in  one  of  his  papers,  when  he  says  to  this  ef^ 
feet,  Tiz.  that  **  if  Doiley  had  not,  by  his  ingenious  inventions,  eo^ 
abled  us  to  dress  our  wives  and  daughters  in  cheap  stuffs,  we  should  not 
have  had  the  means  to  carry  on  the  war." 

In  another  paper,  (No,  319.)  the  gentleman  that  was  so  fond  of 
striking  bold  strokes  in  dress  characteristically  observes,  "  A  few  months 
after  I  brought  up  the  modish  jmckct,  or  the  coat  with  close  sleeves.  X 
struck  this  first  in  a  piaia  Doiley }  but  that  failing,  I  struck  it  a  second 
time  in  blue  camlet ;"  which  also  was  one  of  Doi ley's  stuffs. 

In  Vanbrugh's  Provok'd  Wife,  the  scene  Spring  Gardens,  Lady 
Fsnciful  says  to  Mademoiselle,  pointing  to  Lady.Brute  and  Belinda, 
**  I  fear  those  Doiley  stuffs  are  not  worn  for  the  want  of  belter 
xkahcs." 

This  warehouse  was  equally  famous,  indeed,  in  our  very  early  times } 
it  was  the  grand  emporium  for  gentlemen's  night-gowns  and  caps.  W^ 
ihink  there  was  once  m  controversy  carried  on  in  the  public  papers  upon 
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hack  of  Dcriley's,  towards  Exeter  Street,  there  were  for- 
merly roins,  which  were  probably  once  ft  part  of  Wimble* 
don  House. 

'  ^HE  Lyceum.  When  the  Society  of  Artists  was  in- 
eorpoirated  in  the  year  1765,  James  P^ync,  Esq.  tiie  ar- 
chitect of  Salisbury  Street,  purchased  this  part  of  the  ground 
Mlonging  to  Exeter  House,  on  which  he  built  this  elegant 
.  fitbrie  as  a  Lr/ceunt,  or  academy  and  exhibition  room,  to 
anticipate  the  ^royal  establisTiment  then  in  contemplation ; 
ahd  several  ezhibitioos  afterwards  took  place.  The  apart* 
metits  consist  of  a  large  saloon,  with  asky.light,  and  lesser, 
apartments.  Upon  'the  insolvency  of  the  society,  this 
place  waa  deserted  and  sold  by  auction  to  proprietors^  who 
converted  the  back  part  of  it  into  a  theatre ;  and  here  the  hlo 
Dr.  Arnold  and  Mr.  Dibdin,  exhibited  tlieir  musical  talentsfor 
some  time.  It  afterwards  was  taken  by  Mr.  B.  K.  Porter,  for 
the  exhibition  of  his  grand  national  paintings  of  **  The  Siege 
pf  Sejringapatam  ;"  **  The  Siege  of  Acre  ;*'  ««  The  Battle  of 
Lodi;''  **The  Battle  of  Alexandria  ;**  and  ''The  Battle 
of  Agincourt  ;^'  whilst  the  theatre  was  converted  to  a  claa- 
•ical,  an  tiseful,  and  a  liberal  species  of  entertainment  and 
information,  called  **  l^he  ^gyptiana  f '  in  which  was  dis- 
played by  scenic  representation  and  oral  description,  the 
peculiarities  of  the  geography,  manners,  inhabitants,  na* 
twnl  history,  &c.  of  that  country.  Such  a  mode  of  ra* 
tional  amusement,  however,  jiiid  Jiot  suit  the  inclination  of 
tile  heau  monde;  the  magic  shadows  of  the  Phantasms 
^oria^  though  terrific  were  attractive ;  the  public  chose  to  be 
scared  rather  than  informed,   and  the  Lyceum  was  con* 

(he  ^nt  of  these  impdrtant  tubjecu.  However,  we  find,  that  in  the 
former  part  of  the  eSghteenth  century,  all  the  beaux  that  used  to  break* 
fatt  in  the  cotTee-houtet  appendant  to  the  inns  of  court  itruck  their 
iDominj;  ttrokei  in  this  elej^nt  dithabilte,  which  was  carelessly  con. 
fined  by  a  s^th;  of  yellow,  red,  blue,  green,  &c.  according  to  the  taste 
6f  th>  wearer':  these  were  also  of  I>oiley't  manufacture.  This  idle 
fashion  was  not  quite  worn  out  even  in  the  year  1765 :  we  can  re9iember 
haying  seen  some  of  those  early  loungen,  in  their  night-gowns,  caps,  &c. 
at  Will's,  (Lincohi's  Inn  gate,  Seile  Street,)  about  that  period.— M0/rr^# 
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vefted  to  til  tbe  illtisions  of  a  Magic  Lanikarnf  Mx. 
Moter,  has  very  jocosely  described  the  rariotts  purposes  to 
wbicb  this  dejected  fabric  has  been  consigned:  '*  One 
tifloe,''  says  he,  '<  in  an  evening,  a  square  paper  tanthorn, 
in  Siominated  characterv,  informed  the  public,  that  books,  fl(c 
were  to  be  sold  by  auction ;  at  another,  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Floekton,  with  a  brazen  trumpet  and  a  brazen  face,  an- 
nounced that  the  facetious  Mr.  Punch  and  his  merry  &- 
mily,  were  ready  to  receive  company  of  tfny  descriptimi* 
This  room  had  erst  been  used  as  a  Roman  Catholic  private 
chapel ;  and  in  our  own  times  had,  we  think,  been  the  re- 
c^tacle  of  Wi^D  Beasts,  the  school  of  defence,  the  au- 
dience chamber  of  those  beautiful  Honynhums  the  pantlier 
mare  and  colt,  the  apartment  wherein  the  White  Negro 
Girl  and  the.  Porcupine  Man  held  their  levees;  and,  in 
short,  applied  to  many  other  purposes  equally  extraor- 
dinary.'* When  the  foundations  of  the  present  buildings 
were  ditg,  a  number  of  vaults  were  discovered,  Which 
were  in  some  degree  connected,  and  showed  the  extent  of 
tbe  antient  fabric. 

£x£T£R  House.  Here  was  formerly  the  parsonage  house 
for  the  parbh  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  with  a  garden  tod 
close  for  the  parson^s  horse,  till  Sir  Thomas  Palmer,  knight, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  came  into  possession  of  the 
living;  when,  as  robbing  the  church  was  considered  no* 
crime,  be  appears  to  have  seized  upon  the  land,  and  began 
to  build  a  bouse  of  brick  and  timber,  very  large  and 
spacious;  but  upon  his  atuinder  for  high  treason,  in  the 
first  year  of  queen  Mary  I.  it  reverted  to  the  crown ;  and 
the  next  year  it  was  leased  by  Job  Rixman,  then  rector,  to 
James  Basset,  Esq.  for  the  term  of  eighty  years,  at  fortjr 
shillings  per  annum^  in  the  following  manner :  **  that  nses** 
8uage,  cartilage,  and  garden,  situate  over  against  the  hos* 
pttal  of  the  Savoy,  excepted  and  fore-prized,  one  house 
called  the  parsonage  house,  wherein  one  Francis  Nicholas/ 
then  dwelt.'*  This  house  remained  in  the  crown,  till  queen 
Elizabeth  granted  it  to  Sir  William  Cecil,  lord  treasurer, 
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wbo  augmented  and  rebuilt  it,  when  it  was  called   Cecil 
Souse f  and  Burleigh  House. 

**  It  is  to  be  noted  that  lord  Burleigh  kept  pcincipally 
twq  houses  or  families;  one  at  London,  the  other  at  Tbeo- 
Dalds.  Jbough  he  was  also  at  charge  both  at  Burleigh  aiid 
at  court ;  which  made  his  houses  in  a  manner  fpur. 

**  At  his  house  in  liondon,  he  kept  ordinarily  in  house- 
bold  fourscore  persons ;  brides  his  lordship  and.  such  as  at- 
tended  him  at  court. 

**  The  charge  of  this  housekeeping  at  London,  amounted 
to  thirty  pounds  a  week.  And  the  whole  jsum  yearly  to 
1360Z.;  and  this  in  his  absence. 

'^  And  in  term  times,  or  when  his  tordship  lay  at 
London,'  hjs  charge  increased  ten  or  twelve  pounds 
more." 

'^  Besides  keeping  these  four  houses,  he  bought  great 
quantities  of  corn  in  times  of  dearth,  to  furnish  uaarkets 
^out  his  house  at  under  prices^  to  puU  down  the  price^  to 
relieve  the  poor. 

**  He  also  gave,  for  releasing  of  prisoners,  in  many  of 
his  latter  years,  forty  ^d  fifty  pounds  in  a  term. 

**  And  for  twenty  years  together,  he  gave  yearly  in  beef, 
bread,  and  money,  at  Christmas,  to  the  poor  of  West- 
minster,  St.  Martin's,  St.  Clement's,  and  Theobalds,  thirty- 
five,  and  sometimes  forty  pounds  pei'  annum. 
^  **  He  also  gave  yearly  to  twenty  poor  men  lodging  in  the 
Savoy,  twenty  suits  of  appari^l. 

**  He  gave  also,  for  three  years  before  he  died,  to  poor 
prisoners  and  poor  parishes,  in  money,  weekly,  forty-five 
shillings. 

^'  So  as  his  certain  alms,  besides  extraordinaries,  was 
cast  up  to  be  500/.  yearly,  one  year  with  another."  * 
.  Burleigh,  or  Cecil  House,  as  it  appears  by  the  antient 
plan,  fronted  the  Strand ;  its  gardens  extended  from  the 
west  side  of  the  garden  wall  of  Wimbledon  House,  to  the 
green  laue  which  is  now  Southampton  Street.    Lord  Bur* 

**  Desiderata  Cur/otc,  Vol.  I.  Book  I.  p.  «9. 
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leigh  was,  in  this  house,  faonoiiTed  by  a  visit  from  qneett  £H-^ 
2abeth,  who^  knowing  him  to  be  subje<it  to  the  ^ut,  would 
always  make  him  sit  in  her  presence ;  which,  it  is  probable^ 
the  lord  treasurer  considered  a  great  indulgence  from  so 
haughty  a  lady,  inasmuch  as  he  one  day  apo]ogize«l  for  tht  ^ 
badness  of  his  legs.  To  which  the  queen  replied,  **  Mj 
lord,  we  make  use  of  you  not  for  the  badness  of  your  legs, 
but  for  the  goodness  of  your  head.^'  When  she  came  to 
Burleigh  House,  it  is  probable  she  had  that  kind  of  py- 
ramidical  head-dress  then  in  fashion,  built  of  wire,  boe, 
ribands,  and  jewels,  which  shot  up  to  a  great  height ;  for 
when  the  principal  domestic  ushered  her  in,  as,  she  passed 
the  threshold  he  desired  her  majesty  to  stoop.  To  whicif 
she  answered,  **  For  your  master^s  saka  I  will  stoop,  but  not 
for  the  king  of  Spain.'* 

Lord  Burleigh  died  here  in  1598.  Being  Ifterwards  pos- 
sessed  by  his  son  Thomas,  earl  of  Exeter,  it  assumed  that 
title  which  it  has  retained  till  the  present  period.  After  the 
Fire  of  Loudon,  i^  was  occupied  by  the  doctors  of  civil 
law,  &c.  till  1672;  and  here  the  various  courts  of  arches, 
admiralty,  &c.  were  kept.  Being  deserted  by  the  family^ 
the  lower  part  is  now  converted  into  shops  of  various  de^ 
scriptions  ;  and  the  upper,  like  Babylon  of  dd,  is  a  nest  of 
^ild  beasts,  birds,  and  reptiles* 

The  Savoy.  This  precinct  takes  its  name  from  Peter» 
^1^1  of  Savoy,  who  built  a  large  house  here,  1245,  and 
gave  it  to  the  fraternity  of  Mountjoy,  of  whom  queeft 
Eleanor,  wife  of  Henry  III.  purchased  it  for  her  son,  th# 
duke  of  Lancaster.  When  it  came  into  the  hand^'ef 
Henry  VU.  he  founded  here  an  bospiul,  and  called  it  tba 
liospiul of  St.  John  Baptist :  and  Mr.  Weaver  sayi,  tbattht 
following  inscription  was  over  the  great  gate: 

HetjMtium  hoc  inopi  turba  Savoia  vocatum. 
Septimus  Henricus  fbndavit  ab  imo  Solo, 

This  hospital  consisted  of  a  master  and  four  brethren,  wh^ 
^ere  to  be  in  priests  orders,  and  officiate  in  their  turns,  and 
^ey  were  to  stand  alternately  at  the  gate  of  the  Savoy,  and 
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if  tfwjr  taw  my  person  «rIio  was  ab  <d>jeci  ef  charity,  tbej^ 
Irttp^  obliged  to  itke  bim  iny  and  feed  him.  if  he  proved 
t6  be  a  traveller,  he  was  eniertaified  for  one  nighi:,  an^  su 
letter  of  iccomiMndation,  with  as  nmcb  mocief  ^ven  bimf 
m  would  defray  bis  expeiice&  to  die  next  bospftel. 

The  Savoy  has  been  rediiced>  to  ashea  several  times,  ps^r^ 
lie»brly  by  Wat  Tyler  and  Jack  Cade;  and  at  other  dine* 
by  aecMent. 

This  hospital  #aa  siippressied  in  the  seventh  year  af  Ef- 
ward  VL  and  the  furniture  given  to  the  hospitals  of  Bride* 
vdl,  St.  Thomas^  kc.  but  faiHng  afterward  into  the  handa 
^  queen  Mary  I.  she  new  founded  and  .endowed  it  pienti* 
Mlj^  and  it  was  under  the  care  of  a  master  and  tour  brc* 
ibren  in  boly  orders,  and  a  receiver  of  tlie  rents,  who  waa 
also  the  porter,  and  locked  the  gates  every  night ;  and  be 
cabose  a  watchman. 

Tine  original  rents  amounted  to  22,000/.  per  annum-, 
which  being  deemed  top  large  an  endowment,  an  Act  of 
Resamption  was  obtained  in  the  fourth  and  fiftu  of  Phtlip 
and  Mary,  so  that  the  lands  reverted  to  the  crown.  But 
they  who  bad  taken  leases  from  the  nuster  of  the  Savoy,  had 
tbtir  leases  c6nBrm<id  to.  them  for  ever,  upon  the  paymanC 
of  twenty  years  purehasd;  a  reserve  being  made  of  800/.  or 
1000/.  a  year,  in  perpetuity  for  the  master  and  four  bre- 

The  chapel  in  the  Savoy  (which  ia  very  erroneously 
taUcd  Sk.  Mary  la  $avoy)  is  properly  the  ahapel  of  St.  Job* 
ihli  Baptist,  it  is  all  stone  work,  and  stems  to  be  of  great 
$iitk)ttity  by  its  aspect.  It  was  rspaired,  aitrw  ll2r,  at  the 
sale  eharge  of  his  noajesty  George  I.  who  dlso  eAck)sed  the 
borial  groitnd  with  a^tftrcftig  brick  wall,  and  addisd  a  door  to 
it,  half  of  which  consists  of  iron.  work. 

The  interior  is  a  mixture  of  simplicity  and  dacoratioo;^  its 
elegant  roof  is  coved  over  the  windows,  and  the  spaces  are 
divided  into  quatrefoils,  containing  an  infinity  of  emblems ; 
a  gallery  at  the  somh  end  ha9,a  small  organ,  and  the  pulpit 
&  ^ed  Sigainst  the  west  waU% 
:       '^  Thj»* 
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There  are  several  moaimients  to  the  memory  of  William 
Chawortii,  1532;  Lady  Dalhousie,  1663;  Anne  killigrew, 
1685;  Sir  Riphard  Blake,  knight,  1683;  Sir  John  Jacob ; 
Robert  Biyrch,  1739;  Caj^t.  Thomas  Browne,  &o.* 

The  chapel  is  situate  by  the  churchyard  of  the  Savoy, 
which  stands  between-  the  south  side  of  the  Strand,  and  the 
Thames,  and  in  the  county  of  Middlesex.  It  is  in  the  gift 
tif  the  lord  high  treasurer,  or  commissioners  of  the  treasury 
for  the  time  being-.  The  value  is  uncertain,  but  computed 
to  be  worth  by  Sees,  due^.,  &c.  80/.  per  annum.  The  vestry 
consists  of  fourteen  inhabitants.  The  oflicers  are,  twa 
chapel  wardens,  and  two  overseers. 

The  remarkable  places  are,  two  Crerman  churches,  on& 
«f  which  IS  a.  Calvinist,  and  the  other  a  Lutheran.  Bar* 
lacks  for  five  hundred  soldiers ;  the  Savoy  prison .  for  de« 
scrters  and  other  delinquents  of  the  army,  and.for.securing' 
the  recruits.  Here  is  also  an  handsome  infirmary  for  such  of 
the  guards  as  fall  sick,  and  for  three  or  four  officers. 

"  Few  places  in  London,"  says  Mr.  Malcolm,  "  havfe  ua« 
gone  a  more  complete  alteration  and  ruin  than  the  Savoy 
hospital.  According  to  the  plates  published  by  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  in"  17iO,  it  was  a  most  respectable  and  ex- 
cellent building,  erected  on  the  south  side  literally  in  the 
Thames.  This  firont  contained  several  projections,  and 
two  rows  of  angular  maUioned  windows.  Northward  of 
tlus  was  tlic  Frierj/.;  a  court  formed  by  tbe  walls  of  the 
body  of  the  hospital,  whose  ground  plan  was  the  shape  of 
the  cross.  This  was  more  ornamented  than  the  south  front; 
and  liad. large  pointed  windows,  and  embattled  parapets^ 
lozenged  with  flinU.    At  the  west  end  of  tbe^hospital  is  the 

^  In  the  firit  y^ar  of  the  reign  of  queeo  Anne,  commissioner!  were 
^pointed  to  visit  the  hospital*  wlio  were  seven  lords  spiritual,  and  as 
many  lords  temporal :  the  commission  was  opened  by  Sir  Nathaa 
Wright,  then  lord-keeper  of  the  great  seal;  aild  three  of  the  bre- 
thren, or  chaplains,  were  discharged,  because  they  had  other  bene* 
ficcs,  as  was  also  the  fourth,  by  reason  he  wai  a  teacher. of  a  separate 
<(ft>gi«gation ;  and  rlie  hospital  dissolved. 
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preieiii  Gtun^d  House^  used  as  a  receptacle  for  deserters*  ; 
and  the  quarters  for  thirty  men^  and  non-cooioiissioned  of- 
fioers.  This  is  secured  by  a  strong  buttress^  and  l^as  a 
gateway,  embellished  with  Henry  the  Seventh^s  arms,  and 
the  badges  of  the  rose  and  portcullis ;  above  which  are  t\vo 
windows,  projecting  into  a  semi-sexagon/'  The  whole  has 
Mt  present  indications  of  rapid  decay.  The  descent  from 
the  Strand  is  by  two  flights  of  stone  steps,  nearly  to  the 
dbptfa  of  three  stories  of  a  dwelling  house. 

Before  this  place  became  the  possession  of  the  earl  of 
Savoy,  it  had  been  the  naansion  of  Sinion  de  Montfort, 
earl  of  Leicester,  one  of  the  factious  barons,  in  the  reign 
ef  Henry  III,  It  was  also  the  place  of  honourable  cori- 
finementof  John,  king  of  France,  in  1356,  after  the  bat« 
tie  of  Poicti^rs.  After  his  release  he  made  a  risit  to  his  bro« 
ther  in  1363,  tod  died  in  this,  bis  antient  prison,,  on  the 
following  8  th  of  April. 

Denmark  Court.  Here  it  a  handsome  synagogue  for 
Jews ;  many  of  whom  reside  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Beaufort  Buildings  are  built  on  the  site  of  a  rery 
spacious  house,  with  a  garden  towards  the  Thames,  and 
waste  grounds  and  yards  eastward,  called  Worcester 
House.  Before  the  erection  of  that  structure,  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  another,  with  an  extensive  garden,,  in 
which  grew  a  large  walnut  tree,  wbioh  obstructed  the 
eastern  prospect  of  Salisbury  House.  The  earl  of  Sa- 
Bsbury,  therefore,  by  himself  or  agent,  applied  to  Ed- 
ward, earl  of  Worcester's  gardener,  with  the  promis^  of 
100/.  if  be  could  obtain  his  lordship's  consent  to  remove  the 
tree.^  The  gardener's  lord  gave  his  consent,  with  respect  to 
the  tree ;  but  Imving  a  grudge  to  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  he 
caused  to  be  built  in  its  place,  the  large  brick  bouse  we  are 
noticing,  which  effectually  deprived  the  earl  of  Salisbury 
of  the  prospect.  This  house  descending  to  Henry,  duke 
of  Beaufort;  his  grace  finding  it  ruinous  from  its  antiquity, 

*  Mr.  Howard  gives  a  tery  indiiTereiir  account  of  the  state  and  ac« 
cpmmudations  of  this  gaol,  in  his  '*  State  of  Prisoos/'  &c.  Svo.  1790. 
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let  tbe  premises  rather  than  build  a  new  struetare;  the' 
steepness  of  the  descent  alse,  rendering  It  improper  and 
unsafe  for  carriages.  The  duke  had  bought  Buckingham 
House,  at  Chelsea,  whither  he  had  removed  for  purer  air ; 
hot  thought  it  necessary  to  have  a  smaller  dwellingi  for 
the  purpose  of  temporary  residence  iii  town.  This  was 
burnt  through  the  carelessness  of  a  servant,  and  out  of 
the  ruins  were  formed  Beaufort  Buildings,  and  the  adjoin- 
ing avenues. 

In  Worcester  House,  lived  the  great  earl  of  Clarendon, 

before  bis  own  was  butU,  and  he  paid  for  it  the  extravagant 

rent  of  500/.  per  awmm. 

Southampton  SraiXT  is  so  called  in  compliment  to  lady 

•  Rachel,  the  exeelfeat  consort  of  William,  lc«d  Russel,  and 

daughter  of  ThooBM  Wrottesley,  earl  of  Southampton. 

Hence  is  a  spacious  avenue  to  Convent  Garden;  vulpi 
garly  Covent  Garden. 

The  ground  on  which  this  parish  is  built  was  formerly 
fields,  thatched  houses,  and  stables.  The  garden  belonged 
to  the  abbot  and  monks  of  Westminster,  whence  it  was 
called  Convent  Garden,  a  name  since  corrupted  into 
Coventy  and  sometimes  Common  Garden.  At  the  dissolu- 
tion of  religious  houses  it  fell  to  the  crown,  and  was  given 
first  to  Edward  y  duke  of  Somerset ;  but  soon  after  upon  his 
attainder,  reverted  to  the  crown,  and  Edward  VI.  granted 
h  in  1552  to  John  earl  of,  Bedford,  together  with  a  fields 
named  the  Seven  Acres,  which  being  afterwards  built  into 
a  street,  is  from  its  length  called  Long  Acre. 

Here  is  a  large  square  called  Covent  Garden  market* 
It  contains  three  acres  of  ground,  and  is  the  best  market  in 
England  for  herbs,  fruit,  and  flowers.  It  is  surrounded  by 
a  wooden  rail,  and  a  column  was  formerly  erected  in  the 
middle^  on  the  top  of  which  were  four  sun-dials.  There  ift 
a  magnificent  piazza  on  the  north  side  of  this  square,  oe* 
Signed  by  Inigo  Jones,  which,  if  carried  round,  according 
to  the  plan  of  the  architect,  would  have  rendered  it  be- 
yoa4  dispute  one  of  the  fin^t  squares  in  Europe,    There 

C  c  2  '  waa 
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was  another  piazza  at  tbe^  south-east  corner ;  but  that  beir^^ 
consumed  by  fire  has  not  been  rebuilt,  on  a  similar  plsts^ 
with  (he  other  sides. 

Tho  parochial  church  of 

St.  PAUL,  COVENT  GARl>EN, 


was  erected  in  the  year  1640,  as  a  chapel  of  ease  to  Se. 
Martin  in  the  Fields,  at  the  expence  of  Francis  earl  of  Bed-- 
ford,  for  the  convenience  of  his  tenants. 

In  1645  the  precinct  of  Covent  Garden  was  separated 
from  St.  Martin's,  and  constituted  an  independent  parish^ 
which  was  confirmed  after  the  restoration  in  1660,  by  the* 
appellation  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  when  the  pa- 
tronage was  vested  in  the  earl  of  Bedford. 

The  structure  is  a  prime  specimen  of  the  vast  abilities  of 
Tnigo  Jones,  The  earl  is  s'aid  to  have  been  consulted  re- 
specting the  structure,  by  the  architect,  and  observed, 
•*  that  a  plain-looking  building,  a  barn,  would  do."  Jon^ 
conceived  that  his  noble  employer  wished  him  to  consult 
simplicity,  and  he  took  the  hint,  so  as  to  make  it  at  once 
plain  and  majestic. 

The  froiu  exhibits  a  plain,   but  noble  portico   of  the 
Tuscan  order ;    the  columns  are  massy,  and   the  interco- 
lumniation  large.     The   building,  though  as  plain  as  pos- 
sible, is  happily  proportioned ;  the  walls  arc  of  brick  co- 
_  ▼cred  with . plaister,  and  the  comers  of  stone;  the  roof  ia^ 

flat^ 
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flat  9  and  though  of  great  extent^  is  supported  by  the  walb 
alone,  without  columns.  The  pavement  is  stone;  tha 
windows  of  the  Tuscan  order,  like  the  portico ;  the  altar- 
piece  is  neatly  ornamented,  and  the  whple  iuterior  displays 
consistent  simplicity. 

This  church  is  a  rectory,  in  the  gift  of  the  duke  of '^ 
Bfdford. 

-Two  very  handsome  porticoes  lead  to  spacious  church- 
yards y  tliat  on  the  north  side,  has  more  remains  of  the 
Dramatis  Pcrsorut  of  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Gardea 
theatres,  than  any  place  of  sepulture  in  or  about  the  me- 
tropolis. 

*'  On  Thursday,  September  17,  17D5,  a  fire  broke  out 
in  the  west  end  of  this  church,  said  to  have  been  occar 
bioned  by  the  neglect  of  the  plumbers,  engaged  in  the  re^ 
pairs  of  the  building.  The  whole  interior,  organ,  clock^ 
vestry  room,  &c.  were  destroyed,  and  several  adjoining 
houses  damaged.  This  beautiful  edifice  had  been  substan- 
tially repaired  in  1688,  at  an  expence  of  11,000/.  The 
roof  was  entirely  of  wood,  and  consklered  an  inimitable 
piece  of  architecture.  The  whole  was  formerly  insured  at 
the  Westminster  Fire  OflScQ,  for  10,000/;  but  the  in* 
$urance  had  expired  twelvemonths,  and  not  been  renewed ; 
so  that  the  loss  fell  upon  the  parish*.  The  walls,  how« 
ever,  received  little  damage,  and  this  relic  of  one  of  our 
first  architects  has  been  restored  without  any  material  de- 
viation from  the  original  plan.  The  church  before  its 
partial  destruction,  contained  several  monuments,  among- 
which  were  those  of  Sir  Peter  Leiy,  1680;  William  Stoke* 
t^m,  M.  D.  1698  ;  Sir  John  Baber,  &c.  On  the  false  door 
in  the  front,  next  the  market,  b  an  inscription  recording 
the  event. 

Before  this  church  are  usually  erected  the  hustings  for  t&e 
Section  of  parliamentary  representatives  for  Westminster. 

*  The  original  cott  of  the  building  wat  6,500/  Its  repairs,  about  %\x 
years  previoutly  to  the  fire,  were  charged  at  10,000/.  Tho«parishiooen 
paid  1\per  cent»  for  those  repairs ;  and  through  this  accidenti  occasioned 
V  neglect,  there  arose  aa  accumulation  of  at  least  V5  fer  cent,  upon 
*W  rents. 

A  great 
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The  view  of  Covent  Garden  Piazza,  terminated  by  tfie 
entrance  to  the  theatre  royal,  is  very  interesting.  "  The 
loftiness  of  the  arclies,  the  lightness  of  the  groins,  and  the 
long  continued  perspective,  with  the  returuing  arcade  lead- 
ing to  James  Street,  seen  through  the  openings,  produce  an 
•fFect  exceedingly  picturesque." 

*^  A  great  and  regular  design,'*  says  Mr.  Makon,  "  when 
once  carried  into  execution,  ought  to  be  considered  a» 
public  property,  and  the  convenience  or  interest  of  indi- 
viduals  should  not  be  permitted  to  alter  its  leading  features ; 
nor  wo^ild  this  be  so  great  a  restraint  on  the  owners  of  pro- 
perty as  may  be  imagined.  Those  who  are  most  conversant 
with  works  of  this  nature  need  not  be  told,  that  whim  and 
caprice  more  frequently  suggest  such  alterations,  than  firu- 
gality  or  the  wants  of  business.  One  tasteless  occupier  of 
a  part  of  the  piazza  has  rebuilt  the  superstructure  without 
the  pilasters,  the  cornice,  or  the  dressings  of  ihe  windows.'* 
lyir.  Malton,  however,  in  his  *'  Picturesue  Tour,"  has,  in 
honour  of  the  architect,  represented  the  wholci  as  it  was 
cxe.  Hted  by  him. 

The  Theatre  Royal  was  opened  in  1733 ;  and  after 
several  alterations  at  various  periods,  was  rebuilt  in  1787, 
by  Mr.  Holland.  It  is  surrounded  by  private  buildings ; 
but  the  interior  is  handsome,  without  being  gaudy.  This, 
and  Drury  Lane  theatre,  are  admirably  situated  in  the  heart 
of  this  great  capital;  and  their  vicinity  to  each  other,  no 
doubt,  produces  mutual  advantage. 

We  have  sufficiently  mentioned  the  nature  of  the  Hum- 
mums,  and  their  origin,  under  Bagnio  Court,  Newgaje 
Street.  At  No.  6,  Tavistock  Row,  lived  and  died,  the 
Nestor  of  the  Stage,  Charles  Macklin,  author  of  "  The 
Man  of  the  World,  Love-a-la-Mode,  &c." 

Tavistock  Street,  was  formerly  the  resort  of  nobility  and 
fashiqn,  for  the  purchase  of  those  articles  which  ornament 
the  female  form ;  the  trd4e  hs^  however  been,  in  a  great  de^ 
g^ee,  transferred  wcstwardly,  though  9,  coi^iderable  traffic^ 
still  continues  in  this  place. 

Rcwrnifi| 
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Returning  to  the  Strand,  nearly  opposite  Southampton 
Street^,  u  Cecil  Street.  Here  stood  Salisbury  House, 
built  by  Sir  Robert  Cecily  fin^t  earl  of  Salisbury;  who,  t» 
make  it  commodious  for  passengers,  caused  the  high  street 
of  the  Strand  to  be  paved  and  levelled  before  the  premises. 

This  house  was  afterwards  divided,  aod  went  by  iwq 
names;. that  called  Great  Salisbwy  House^  was  the  par« 
ticular  residence  of  the  earl  and  his  family ;   the  other^ 

•  Mr.  Gwynn,  as  far  back  as  the  year  1765,  urged  the  propriety  of 
a  new  bridge  across  the  Thames,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Savoy;' 
and,  in  his  plan,  had  formed  a  semicircular  opening  at  the  entrance  oC 
the  bridge,  whence  three  large  streets  were  to  issue ;  the  first  in  a  direct 
Une  to  the  Strand,  opposite  Exeter  Exchange,  which  %vas  to  be  re- 
moved; and  a  street  opened  into  Charles  Street,  and  Bow  Street,  and 
foon  a  communication  with  the  north  side  of  the  town  \  the  other  streets 
to  take  an  oblique  direction  to  Catharine.  Street,  and  Seuthampton 
Street.  He  had  also  suggested  that  if  no  bridge  was  built  from  the 
Savoy,  then  a  square  or  squares  of  three  sides,  the  fourth  to  be  opett 
aext  the  water,  virould  be  extremely  proper,  and  produce  a  fine  effect. 
la  thb  case,  as  the  situation  of  the  Savoy  is  low,  which  would  be  in- 
convenient, and  rather  damp  for.  dwelling-houses,  a  basement  story 
might  be  erected,  which  should  be  vaulted,  and  ihight  be  formed  into 
very  cate«aiv«  warehouses,  which  being  made  to  project  considerabijf 
bdbre  the  dwelling  houses,  would  form  a  fine  terrace  round  the  squaret 
Bpoa  which  the  buildings  for  dwelling  should  be  erected  ;  these  ware- 
haases  mi^t  be  accommodated  with  a  piazta,  which  would  be  ex^ 
imnely  coBveaient  Ibr  the  several  purposes  of  those  who  repted  them^ 
at  their  servants  might  work  securely  under  them  in  all  weathers }  thia 
ought  be  ekgaatly,  as  well  as  usefully,  adorned  with  lights  of  steps,  %miL 
S  Wastiade  rouad  the  whole,  and  a  grand  entrance  for  carriages,  mad« 
ftom  the  Strand  through  a  large  arch  la  the  eratre  of  the  square,  aad 
abb  a  convenieBt  and  elegant  kmdiog;  place  (or  places)  from  the  river  | 
the  tituatioa  being  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  two  cities,  and  com« 
laaading  cma  of  the  noblest  vic^s  upon  th^  river,  would  be  extremelf 
convenient  for  business,  which  might  be  here  carried  on  without  inter* 
tupcsea  to  the  dwelling  houses,  and  wmild  not  only  be  very  useful,  but 
perhaps  the  mdy  thing  of  its  kind  in  Europe.  Several  other  places  be-^ 
ta«cn  the  Strand  and  the  Thames,  might  be  advaniageousty  laid  oiit  ia 
the  same  manaer,  and  as  variety  weuld  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  tl|a 
appearance  of  sudi  objects  from  the  river,  the  plans  might  be'  alter* 
Mseiy  chavged  into  segments  of  circles.  A  bill  has  lately  been  pre* 
tented  to  parliament  for  a  bridge  near  this  spot,  and  there  ii  na  deuic 
Wt  idifaatc  improvaroeats  Vf  iU  take  place. 

called 
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called  Little  Salishurt/  Sousi,  though  large  in  itself, 
let  out  to  persons  of  quality  ;  but  a  purt  of  the  latter  beinjf 
afterwards  contracted  for,  of  the  then  earl  of  Salisbury^ 
was  converted  into  Sali&bury  Street,  which  being  too  nar- 
rowy  and  the  descent  to  the  Thames  being  dangerous^  it 
was  very  indifferently  inhabited.  Another  part,  next 
Great  Salisbury  House,  and  over  the  long  gallery,  was 
converted  into  an  exchange,^  and  called  The  Middle  Ex^- 
<hangey  consisting  of  a  very  large  and  long  room,  with 
shops  on  each  side,  which,  from  the  Strand,  extended  as 
lOit  as  the  river,  where  was  an  handsome  tljght  of  stairs  for 
the  purpose  of  hiring  boats.  By  some  unlucky  chance, 
however,  this  exchange  obtained  the  name  of  The  Whored 
Nestf  consequently,  the  shops  were  deserted,  and  the  whole 
went  to  decay.  The  estate  revertiiig  to  the  iate  earl,  he 
took  the  whole  down,  and  on  the  site  formed  Cecil  Street  ^« 
The  liberty  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  ends  at  the  east  side 
4)f  this  street  f. 

Salisbury 

^  Mr.  Moter  thinki  that  Salisbury  House  bad  been  of  very  antient 
origin  from  the  following  circumstances:  Among  the  large  possessions 
granted  to  Walter  d'Evereux,  earl  of  Rosmar,  in  Normand]^  the  et« 
tatet  belonging  to  the  family  in*  Wiltshire  were,  perhaps,  the  prin- 
cipal ;  but  this  favourite  had  grants  in  other  placet,  which  descended  t« 
hit  ion  Edward,  sumamed  of  Salisbury,  and  probably  became  atuchcsd 
to  the  title,  of  which  this  mansion,  long  distinguished  by  tHe  epithet  of 
Salisbury  House,  might  form  a  part.    It  is  here  unnecessary  to  trace  this 
unfortunate  and  royal  line.    Margaret,  the  last  ef  this  dynasty,  was 
most  barb^urously  massacred  on  the  scaffold,  1541.    The  title  then  lay 
dormant  uniil  1605,  when  James  dignified  with  it  Robert  Cecil,  sc<xmd 
son  of  that  great  statesman,  Sir  William  Cecil,  lord  Burleigh,  who  (oh 
his  prudence  and  sagacity  had  obtained  one  equally  honourable,  being 
called  the  English  Nestor* — Moser*s  Vesiiges, 

t  It  is  a  curious  speculation  to  consides  how,  in  every  age,  conve* 
nience  has  been  made  subservient  to  property.  The  abutments  of  the 
splendid  mansion  of  lord  Exeter  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Gothic  gate 
and  flint  wail  of  the  Savoy  on  the  Other,  narrowed  and  encumbered  the 
highway  of  the  Strand  as  much  as  the  Change  and  the  opposite  build- 
ings do  at  present.  Yet  when,  by  pulling  down  the  former,  so  great  an 
alteration  was  made,  although  (from  i he  connexion  betwixt  the  cour^ 
and  the  city)  the  iueonvenience  mutt  have  been  long  felt,  no  msatures 
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Salisbury  SrnEtT  has  been  rcbuih  froth  tn  cfegatit  plAil 
of  Mr.  Reiiney  and  is  at  present  a  convenient  and  well'fn* 
faibited  place,  terminated  by  a  circlilar  railing  to  tht 
Thames. 

DoiRRAM  House.  Anthony  de  Bee,  bishop  of  th^t  9ee» 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  built  the  town  residence  of  him 
and  his  successors,  called  Durham  Places  in  the  Stratid^ 
where,  in  1540,  was  held  a  most  magnificent  feast  given  by 
the  challengers  of  England,  who  bad  caused  to  be  pro- 
claimed in  France,  Flanders,  Scotland,  and  Spain,  a  gresrt 
and  triumphant  justing,  to  be  holden  at  Westminster,  i(k 
all  comers  that  would  undertake  tfaecfi.  But  both  chal- 
lei^ers  and  defendants  were  English.  After  the  gallaitt 
sports  of  each  day,  the  challengers  rode  to  Durham  House, 
where  they  kept  open  household,  and  feasted  the  king  and 
queen  (Anne  of  Ckves,)  wrth  her  ladies,  and  all  the  court. 
During  their  housekeeping,  they  bad  not  only  fsasted  the 
king,  queen,  ladies,  and  all  the  court,  but  also  all  the 
knights  and  burgesses  of  the  House  of  Commons;  and  en« 
tertamed  the  mayor  of  London,  with  all  the  aldermen,  and 
their  wives,  at  a  dinner,  &c.  The  king  gave  to  each  6f 
the  challengers,  and  his  heirs  for  erer,  in  reward  of  his 
valour  and  activity,  one  hundred  marks,  and  a  bouse  %o 
dwell  in  of  yearly  revenue,  out  of  the  lands  pertaining  to 
the  hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  The  palace  had  » 
previously  been  exchanged  to  king  llenry  VIII. ;  and  it 
u'aa  afterwards  granted  by  Edward  VI.  to  his  sister,  prin- 

were  i^en  to  remedy  it.  Coaches  were  first  uted  in  London  about 
15dO,  and  were  gradually  moreaanig  \  carts  and  waggons  had  been  long 
io  use  in  and  about  the  metropolis ;  therefore  the  necessity  of  a  wide 
passage  in  the  avenue  betwixt  the  two  citiea  was  hourly  apparent.  Of 
this,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  the  Protector,  So- 
merset, was  apprized  %  as,  whatsoever  might  have  beea  his  ^lotive  for 
demolishing  the  antient  conduit  and  church  of  St.  Mary,  he  ccnai^ly 
cleared  the  area  before  hi«  palace.  When  Exeter  Change,  the  netv 
mart  for  millinery,  clothes,  trinkets,  hangings,  books,  &c.  was  erected 
to  rival,  or  rather  to  supplant*  <*  the  Burse  of  Britain/'  its  attractions 
added  greatly  to  the  concourse  of  people*  and  oonse^^uently  of  car- 
riages.—iiJ/</. 

Vot..  IV.    No.  85.  Dd  cess 
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Eliztbetb,  as  her  residence  during  ber  life ;  Mary  t, 
however,  who  probably  considered  the  gift  as  sacrilegious, 
granted  it  again  in  reversion  to  the  bishop  of  Durham. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  the  mint  was  estab- 
lished in  this  house,  under  the  management  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam SharrJngton,  stnd  the  influence  of  the  aspiring  Tliomas 
Seymour^  lord  admiral.  Here  he  proposed  to  have  money 
enough  coined  to  accomplish  his  designs  on  the  throne. 
His  practices  were  detected ;  and  he  suffered  death.  His 
tool  was  also  condemned ;  but,  sacrificing  his  master  to  his 
«wn  safety,  he  received  a  pardon,  and  was  again  employed 
under  the  administration  of  John  Dudley ^  earl  of  Nm*^ 
ihuviberland.  It  afterwards  became  the  residence  of  that 
ambitious  man;  who,  in  May  1553,  in  this  palace,  caused 
to  be  solemnized,  with  great  magnificence,  three  mar- 
riages ;  his  son,  lord  Guildford  Dudley,  with  the  amiable 
lady  Jane  Gray ;  lord  Herbert,  heir  to  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, with  Catharine,  tlie  younger  sister  of  lady  Jane ; 
and  lord  Hastings,  heir  to  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  with 
his  youngest  daughter,  lady  Catharine  Dudlej^.  Hence 
also  lie  dragged  the  reluctant,  victim,  his  daughter-in-law, 
.  Uie  lady  Jane  Gray,  to  the  Tower,  to  be  invested  M-ith 
regal  digpity.  In  eight  short  montlis  ^his  ambition  led  Uie 
sweet  innocent  to  the  nuptial  bed,  the  throne,  and  the 
scaffold  *. 

Durham  House  was  reckoned  one  of  theroyal  palaces  be- 
longing  to  queen  Elizabeth ;  who  gave  the  use  of  it  to  tho 
great  Sir  Walter  Ilaleigh. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  the  premises  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  Philip,  earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  ui>on 
payment  of  200/.  per  annum  to  the  see  of  Durham.  His 
son  took  dowiutliK  whole,  and  formed  it  into  tenements  and 
avenues,  as  it  continued  till  totally  demolished,  to  make 
room  for  the  Add  phi. 

Part  of  the  stables  was  covered  by  The  New  Exchange, 
which  was  built  under  the  auspices  of  James  I.  in  1608. 
The  king,  qui'cn,  and  royal  family,  honoured  the  opening 

•  Pennapt* 
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with  their  presence,  and  named  it  Britain^s  Burse.  It  was 
bailt  on  the  model  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  with  cellars,  a 
walk,  and  a  row  of  shops,  filled  with  milliiiers,  sempstres* 
ses,  and  those  of  similar  occupations ;  and  was  a  place  of 
fashionable  resort.  We  have  before  mentioned  the  fatal 
duel  of  Don  Pantaleon  de  Saa,  &c.  and  only  add,  that 
what  was  intended  to  rival  the  Royal  Exchange,  dwindled 
into  frivolity  and  ruin,  and  the  site  is  at  present  occupied 
by  a  range  of  handsome  houses,  facing  the  Strand*. 

The  Adelphi.  Tf'he  estate  of  Durham  Vard^  having 
become  an  unprofitable  heap  of  ruins,  was  purchased  by 
Messrs.  Adam,  four  brother^),  by  whose  labours  Great 
Britain  had  been  embellished  with  edifices  of  distinguished 
excellence.  **  To  their  researches  among  the  vestiges  of 
antiquity,**  says  Mr.  Malton,  <*  we  are  indebted  for  inany 
improvements  in  ornamental  architecture ;  and  for  a  stylo 
of  decoration,  unrivalled  for  eleg^ce  and  gaiety ;  which, 
in  spite  of  the  initovations  of  fashion,  will  prevail  so  long  as 
good  taste  prevails  in  the  nation." 

^'  The  building  of  the  Adelphi  was  a  project  of  such 
magnitude,  and  attracted  so  much  attention,  that  it  must 
have  been  a  period  of  peculiar  importance  in  the  lives  of 
these  architects.  In  this  work  they  displayed  to  the  public 
eye  that  practical  knowledge  and  skill,  and  that  ingenuity 
and  taste,  which  till  then  had  been  in  a  great  measure  con* 
fined  to  private  edifices,  and  known  only  |>y  the  voice  of 
fame  to  the  majority  of  those  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  art 
of  building.  The  extreme  depth  of  the  foundations,  the 
massy  piers  of  brick  work,  and  the  spacious  subterranean 

*  In  thit  ttrii^nire,  w)ien  an  exchange,  tat  in  the  character  of  a  mil- 
liner the  reduced  dut^chctt  of  Tyrconnel,  wife  to  Richard  Talbot,  lord 
deputy  of  Ireland,  under  Jamet  II.  a  bigotted  papist,  and  fit  inttru* 
meftt  of  ihe  detignt  of  the  infatuated  prince,  who  had  created  him  carl 
before  hit  abdication,  and  afterwards  duke' of  Tyrconnei.  A  female, 
inspected  to  have  befli  his  dutchess,  after  bis  death,  supported  herself 
for  a  few  days  (till  she  was  known  and  otherwise  provided  for)  by  the 
little  trade  of  the  place :  had  delicacy  enough  to  wish  not  to  be  de- 
tected s  she  satin  a  white  mask,  and  a  white  dren,  and  was  k^own  by 
thpn^m^of  the  White  MilUn9r.    Penftani. 

P4  ?  vaults 
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vaults  and  ansades^  excited  the  woniler  of  the  ignorant,  and 
the  applause  of  the  skilful  ^  while  the  regularity  of  the 
streets  in  the  superstructure,  and  tiie  elegance  and  novelty 
.  of  the  decorations,  equally  delighted  all  descriptiqos  of 
people. 

'  **  This  judo^meot  of  the  Messrs.  Adam,  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  plans,  and  their  cSire  in  conducting  the  exe- 
<;utive  part;^  deserves  great  praise ;  and  it  must  be  men- 
tioned to  their  honour,  that  no  accident  happened  in  the 
progress  of  the  work,  nor  has  any  failure  been  since  ob- 
si^rved;  an  instance  of  good  fortune  which  few  architects 
have  experienced  when  struggling  with  similar  difficulties. 
This  remark  will  make  very  little  impression  on  the  careless 
"  observer  who  rattles  along  tlie  streets  in  his  carriage,  un* 
conscious  that  below  him  are  other  streets,  in  which  carts 
find  drays,  and  oth^r,  vehicles  of  business,  are  constantly- 
employed  in  conveying  coals,  and  various  kinds  of  mer-. 
cbandize^  frpm  the  river  to  the  consumer,  or  to  the  ware- 
bouses  under  the  Adelphi ;  and  that  in  many  parts  still 
}o\ver,  are  other  warehouses  and  avenues  inaccessible  to  the 
light  of  day :  but  he  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  explore 
these  depths  will  feel  its  force;  anci  when  he  perceives  that 
all  the  buildings  which  compose  the  ^idelphi  are  in  front 
but  one  building,  and  that  the  upper  streets  are  no  more 
than  opci)  passages,  connecting  ttie  different  parts  of  the 
«irperstructure,  he  will  acknowledge  that  the  architects  are 
'    intitled  to  more  than  common  praise.*' 

The  front  of  the  Adelphi,  towards  the  river,  on  acc.ount 
of  its  extent,  becomes  one  of  :|he  most  distinguishing  ob- 
jects between  the  bridges  of  Westminster  and  Blackfriars, 
from  each  of  which  it  is  of  nearly  equal  distance.  On 
viewing  this  pile  from  the  river,  every  one  must  regret  the 
necessity  of  those  paltry  erections  on  tlie  wharfs  in  front  of 
the  arcade;  which  deface  the  whole  building,  by  the  smoke 
arising  from  them. '  The  wharfs  are  very  spacious ;  and  it 
would  certainly  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  river,  as 
well  as  to  the  conveniency  of  its  commerce,  if  the  plan  was 
adopted  the  whole  of  the  way  between  the  bridges  of  Lon- 
don and  Westminster. 

The 
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*♦  The  Terkace  iarhappily  situafeed  ki  the  heart  of  the 
Hnetropdis,  apoa  a  bend  of  the  river,  which  presents  to  the 
right  and  left  every  eminent  object  which  characterizes  and 
adorns  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster;  **  whik  ita 
elevation,  lifts  the  eye  above  the  wharfs  and  wirebottsesfMi 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  eharms  it  with  a  prospect 
or'  tijo  ifcdjacent  country.  Each  of  these  view's-  is  so  graod^ 
so  rich,  and  so  various,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
which  deserves  the  preference/*  One  of  the  centre  houses 
on  the  Terrace  was  purchased  by  David  Garrick,  Esq. 
the  Briush  Roscius,  and  his  widoNV  is  the  present  resident. 

'^  The  manner  of  decorating  the  fronts  of  the  shops  and 
bouses  in  Adam  Street,  is  equally  ^singular  and  beautiful. 
It  may  be  proper  here  to  remark,  what  some  future  writer 
may  dwell  on  with  pleasure,  that  in  the  streets  of  the 
Jdelphi\  ilie  Brothers  have  contrived  to  preserve  their  re- 
spective Christian  names,  as  well  as  their  family  namei 
while  by  giving  the  general  appellation  of  The  Ai>£LrPHf  to 
this  assemblage  of  sti^eets  and  buildings,  they  have  con* 
verted  the  whole  into  a  lasting  memorial  of  their  friendship 
and  fraternal  co-operation."' 

In  John  Street,  is  the  building  designed  and  executed 
for  the  Society  for  the  Enc?ouraoement  or  Arts,  Ma* 
KUFACTUREs,  AND  COMMERCE.  This  building  alone  de- 
monstrates that  the  Messrs.  Adam  were  co.npletely  sensible 
of  the  beauty  and  grandeur  resulting  from  simplicity  of 
composition  anil  boldness  of  projection.  **  I  know  of  noi 
fabric  in  London/'  continues  Mr.  Malton,  <<  of  similar  di* 
meDsions,  that  can  rival  this  structure  in  these  characteristics. 
It  is  beautifully  simple  without  meanness,  and  grand  without 
exaggeration."  The  interior  of  this  structure  is  i^eculiarly 
elegant,  and  very  commodious  for  the  uses  of  the  society^ 
eonsisting  of  apartments  for  depositing  the  various  models,  &c. 
which  haye  obtained  prizes  from  the  society :  But  the  most 
peculiar  object  of  curiosity  is 

THE  GREAT  ROOM. 
This  is   a  fine   proportioned    halt,    forty-seven   feet  in 
length;   forty-tvyo  in  breadth;    and  forty  iu  height,  illu* 
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minated  through  a  dome.  The  sides  are  ornamented  by 
t\vd  labours  of  the  late  James  Barry »  Esq.  to  whose  abi- 
lities the  world  is  indebted  for  this  valuable  e^ort,  in  the 
patriotic  intention  of  offering  to  the  public  a  practical  il-- 
limraliou  of  the  arguments  he^  had  occasion  to  adduce 
against  opinions  generally  received,  and  highly  derogatory 
to  the  honour  and^genius  of  the  British  nation;  those  opi- 
nions generally'  asserted  the  incapacity  of  the  British  with 
respect  to  imagination,  taste,  or  sensibility;  that  they 
were  cold  and  unficMing  to  the  powers  of -music;  that  they 
succeeded  in  nothing  in  which  genius  is  requisite;  and  that 
they  seemed  to  disrelish  every  thing,  even  in  life  itself^  &c. 
It  was  Mr.  Barry's  purpose,  therefore,  to  refute  the  unjust 
and  illiberal  aspersion  by  the  production  of  the  magnificent 
exhibition  we  are  about  to  describe, 

The  series  consists  of  six  pictures,  on  dignified  and  im« 
portant  subjects^  so  connected  as  to  illustrate  this  great 
maxim  of  moral  truth,  **  That  the  attainment  of  happi^ 
Bess,  individual  as  well  as  public,  depends  on  the  develope- 
ment,  proper  cultivation,  and  perfection  of  the  human  fa- 
culties, physical  and  moral,  which  are  so  well  calculated 
to  lead  human  nature  to  its  true  rank,  and  the  glorious  de. 
signation  assigned  for  it  by  Providence."  To  illustrate  this 
doctrine,  the  riRsx  picture  exhibits  Mankind  in  a  savage 
state,  exposed  to  all  the  inconvenience  and  miserj''  of  ne- 
glected culture ;  the  second  represents  a  Harvest  Home 
or  Thanksgiving  to  Ceres  and  Bacchus;  the  third,  the 
Victors  at  Olympia;  the  fourth,  Navigation,  or  the  Tri- 
umph of  the  Thames;  the  fifth,  the  Distribution  of  Re- 
wards by  the  Society  ;  and  the  sixth-,  Elysium,  or  tlie  State 
of  final  Retribution.  Three  of  these  subjects  are  truly 
|>oetical,  the  others  historical. 

The  pictures  are  all  of  the  same  height,  viz.  eleven  feet 
ten  inches ;  and  the  first,  second,  fouith,  and  fifth,  are  fif- 
teen feet  two  inches  long ;  the  third  and  sixth,  which  oo^ 
cupy  the  whole  breadth  of  the  room,  at  the  north  and  south 
ends,  are  each  forty- two  feet  long, 

.     Tboujlv 
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Thoagh  we  are  prescribed  in  our  limits,  we  ato  com* 
peiled  to  give  an  a<^count  of  the  three  last  pictures. 

TiiE  Thames.  Personiiied  and  representedy  of  a  venenble» 
majestic,  and  gracious  aspect,  sitting  on  the  waters  in  a  triumphal 
car.  steering  himself  with^one  hand,  and  holding  in  the  other  th<e 
mariner's  compass.  The  car  is  borne  along  by  our  great  navi* 
gators.  Sir  Francis  Drake.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Sebastian  Cabot, 
and  the  late  Captain  Cook :  in  the  front  of  the  ciir^  snd  appa« 
rentfjT  ia  the  action  of  meeting  it,  are  four  figures,  representing 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  ready  to  lay  their  several 
prodocU<^s  in  the  lap  of  the  Thames. 

The  supplicating  action  of  the  poor  negro  sUvCi  or  more  pro-> 
perly  of  enslaved  Af«ica,  the  cord  round  his  neck,  the  tear  on  bis 
cheek,  the  iron  manacles,  and  attached  heavy  chain  on  his  wris|i, 
with  his  hands  clasped  and  stretched  out  for  mercy,  denote  Ina 
agonies  of  his  i^oul,  and  the  feelings  of  the  artist  thus  expressed^ 
before  the  abolition  of  slavery  became  M^e  subject  of  public  in-  - 
Vestigation* 

Over  head  is  Mercury,  the  emblem  of  Commerce,  summoning 
the  nations  together;  and  following  the  car*  are  Nereids  carrying 
several  articles  of  the  principal  manufactures  of  Great  Britain. 

In  this  scene  of  triumph  and  joy,  the  artist  has  introduced  mu« 
sic,  and,  for  this  rea^on,  placed  among  the  sea  nymphs  his  friuid 
Dr.  Burney. 

In  the  distance  U  a  view  of  the  chalky  cliffs  on  the  £nglish 
coast,  with  ships  sailing,  highly  characteristic  of  the  commerce 
of  this  country,  which  the  picture  is  intended  (o  record.  In  the 
end  of  this  picture,  next  the  chimney,  there  is  a  paval  pillar^ 
mausoleum,  observatory,  light  house,  or  all  of  these,  they  being 
all  comprehended  in  the  same  structure.  In  this  important  ob- 
ject, so  ingeniously  produced  by  the  sea  gods,  we  have  at  last  ob« 
tained  the  happy  concurrence  and  union  of  so  many  important  de-  ' 
siderata  in  that  opportunity  of  conv^icnt  inspecjLiou  of  all  th9 
iculptured  coromeipr,r.itions  the  want  of  whicl{  h%d  been  %o 
deeply  regretted  by  all  who  had  seen  the  Trajan  and  Antonine  co- 
lumns and  other  celebrated  remain^  of  anti(iuity. 

Tux  SocisTv.  This  picture  represents  the  distjribution  of  the 
rewards  ia  thie  society.  Not  far  advanced  from  the  left  side  of  the 
picture,  stands  the  lute  lord  Romney,  then  president  of  the  so- 
^ciet^*,  habited  i^  the  tobes  of  his  dignity :   near  the  presidenjt 
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ilaiKifi  hit  rojal  higbiiess  (be  |>rince  of  Wales ;  and  sitUfig  at  (he 
corner  of  the  pictunb^  holding  in  his  hand  the  instrument  of  the 
iustitution,  is  Mr.  William  Shiplcv,  "  whose  public  spirit  gave 
fise  to  this  society,"  One  of  the  farrherJi,  who  arc  producing  spe- 
irnleiis  of  grain  to  the  president,  is  Arthur  Young,  Esq.  Near 
httti  Mr.  More,  the  late  secretary.  On  tlie  right  han'l  of  the  late 
\6rd  I^dmney,  stahds  the  present  earl  of  Romney,  V.  P.  and  on 
tfi6lfeft,  the  fite  Owen  SJusbury  Brereton,  R'q.  V.  P.  Towards 
the  certtre  of  the  picture  is  seen  that  distinguished  example  of  fe- 
Jhale  excellence,  Mrs.  Montague,  who  long  honoured  the  society 
"trfth  hernathc  and  subscription.  She  appears  recommending  tlie 
ingenuity  and  industry  of  a  young  femnle,  whose  work,  she  is  pro* 
Ifocing.  Neiir  her  are  placed  the  late  dutchess  of  Korlhurabcr- 
litnd,  the  present  duke  of  Northumberland,  V.  P.  the  late  Joshua 
Steele,  Esq.  V.  P.  the  late  Sir  Geor^'e  Savile,  Bart.  V.  P.  Dr. 
Kurd,  bishop  of  Worcester,  Soame  .Jennings,  and  James  Harris, 
Esqrs.  and  the  lW6  dutchesses  of  Rutland  and  Devonshire :  be- 
Iwefcft  these  ladies,  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson'seems  pointing  out 
this  example  of  Mrs.  Montague  to  their  graces'  attention  and  imita- 
tion.  Farther  advanced  is  his  grace  the  late  duke  of  Richmond,  V.  P^ 
and  the  late  Edmund  Burke,  Esq.  Still  nearer  the  right  hand  side 
of  the  picture,  is  the  late  Edward  Hooper,  Esq.  V.  P.  and  the 
Ute  Keane  Filz  Gerald,  Esq.  V.  P.  His  grace  the  late  duke  of 
Nbrthurtiberland,  V.  P.  the  earl  of  Radnor,  V.  P.  William  Lock, 
Esq.  and  Dr.  William  Hunter,  are  examining  some  drawings  by  a 
youth,  to  whom  a  premium  has  been  adjudged  :  behind  him  is 
another  youth,  in  whose  countenance  the  dejection  he  feels  at  be- 
ing disappointed  in  his  expectation  of  a  reward,   is  finely  ex- 

•pressed.  Near  the  right  side  of  the  piece  are  seen,  the  late  lord 
ibcourtt  Folkstone,  first  president  of  the  society,  his  son  the  late 
earl  Radnor,  V.  P.  and  Dr.  Stephen  Hales,  V.  P.  In  the  back 
ground  a,ppear  part  of  the  water  front  of  Somerset  House,  SU 
Paul's,  and  other  objects  in  the  vicinity  and  view  of  this  society, 

'as  instituted  at  London.  And,  as  a  very  large  part  of  the  rewards 
bestowed  by  the  society  have  been  distributed  to  promote  the  po- 
lite arts  of  painting  and  sculpture,  the  artist  has  also  most  judi- 
ciously introduced  a  picture  and  statue:  the  subject  of  the  picture 
is  the  Fall  of  Lucifer,.  de«iigned  by  Mr.  Barry,  when  the  Royal 

'  Academy  had  selected  six  of  the  members  to  paint  pictures  for  St. 
Paul's  ca the -iral ;  the  statue  is  that  of  the  Grecian  Mother  dying, 

and 
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ttfi^  in  {hose  moments  attentive  only  (b  the  safety  of  her  chHd.  In 
the  corners  of  the  pictare  are  represented  .many  articles  which 
have  1)een  inven^d  or  improved  by  the  encouragement  of  this  so- 
ciety. In  the  lower  corner  of  this  picture,  next  the  chimney,  are 
introduced  two  large  models  intended  by  Mr.  fiarry  as  improve* 
mentsof  medaljt  and  coins* 

Elysivu,  or  the  8tatb  op  final  Hslr&iBUTioK.    In  this 
subfime  picture,  which  occupies  the  whole  length  of  the  room,  the 
urtist  has,  with  wonderful  sagacity,  and  without  any  of  thos^ 
anachronisms  which  tarnish  the  lustre  of  other  very  celebrated 
performances,  brought  together  those  great  and  good  men  of  all 
ages  and  nations,  who  have  acted  as  the  cultivators  and  beneftc- 
1or»  of  mankind.    This  pfctore  is  separated  fnom  that  of  the  so- 
ciety distributing  its  reward^  by  palm  trees ;  near  which,  on  a  pc« 
destal,  tits  a  pelican,  feeding  its  young  with  its  own  blood;  a 
happy  type  of  those  personages  represented  in  the  pictare,  who 
•had  worn  themselves  oot  In  4he  service  of  mankind.     Behind  th« 
palms,  near  the  top  4>f  the  picture,  are  indistinctly  seen,  as  im* 
roersed  and  lost  in  the  great  blaze  of  light,  cherubims  veiled  with 
their  wings,  in  the  act  pf  adoration,  and  offering  incense  to  that 
invisible  and  incomprehensible  Power  which  is  above  them  and 
out  of  the  picture,  from  whence  the  light  and  glory  proceed  which 
are  diffused  over  the  whole  piece.     By  thus  introducing  the  idea 
4)f  the  Divine  essence,  by  effect,  j;ather  than  by  form,  the  absur* 
•dity  committed  by  many  painters  is  happily  avoided,  and  the  mind 
of  every  intelligent  spectator  is  filled  with  awe  and  reverence. 
The  groups  of  female  ^gures,  which  apt>ear  at  a  further  distance 
absorbed  in  glory,   are  those  characters  of  female  excellence, 
whose  social  conduct,  benevolence,  affectionate  friendship,  and 
•regular  discharge  of  domestic  duties,  soften  the  cares  of  human 
life;  and  diffuse  happiness  around  them.    In  the  more  advanced 
part,  just  bordering  on  this  blaze  of  light  (where  the  female 
figures  are  almost  absorbed)  is  introduced  a  group  of  poor  native 
We«t  Indian  ft^males  in  the  act  of  adoration,  preceded  by  angels, 
horning  incense,  and  followed  by  their  good  bishop;  his  fac^  * 
partly  concealed  by  that  energetid  hand  which  holds  his  croeier  ot 
pastoral  staff'  may,   notwithstanding  by  the  word  Cfaiapa,    i^ 
scribed  on  the  front  of  his  mitre,  be  identified  with  the  glorious 
friar  Bartolomeo  de  las  Casas,  bishop  of  that  place.    This  matter 
x>f  friendly  intercoursei  continued  beyond  life,  is  pushed  still  fur- 
ther iA  the  more  advanced  part  of  the  same  group  by  the  malje 
Vouiy.    No.  66.  £«  adoring 
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adoring  Americans,  and  tbma  Dominican  friars,  where  the  very 
graceful  incident  occurs  of  one  of  these  Dominicans,  directing 
the  attention  of  an  astonished  Caribb  to  some  circumstance  of  that 
keatitttde,  the -enjoyment  of  which  he  had  promised  to  his  Caribb 
frien^-  The  group  below  on  the  left  hand,  in  this  picture,  coi>> 
sists  of  Roger  Bacon,  Archimedes,  Descartesy  and  Thaies;  be- 
bind  them  stand  Sir  Francis  Bacon«  Copernicus,  Gallileo,  and 
Sir  Issac  Newton,  regarding  with  awe  and  admiration  a  soUr 
•ystemy  which  two  angels  are  unveiling  and  explaining  to  them  : 
near  the  inferior  angel,  who  is  holding  the  veil,  i^  Columbus,  witb 
a  chart  of  his  voyage;  and  close  to  him,  £f>aminondas  with  his 
shield,  Socrates,  Cato  the  younger,  the  elder  Brutus,  and  Sir 
Thomas  More;  a  sextumvirate,  to  which.  Swift  says,  all  agea 
have  not  been  able  to  add  a  seventh.  Behind  Marcus  Brutus  is 
William  Molyneux,  holding  his  book  of  the  case  of  Ireland  ;  near 
Columbus  is  lord  Shaftesbury.  John  L(  eke,  Zeno,  Ari<iotle,  and 
Plato ;  and  in  the  opening  between  this  group  and  the  next,  arc 
Dr.  William  Harvey,  the  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the  . 
blood,  and  the  honourable  Robert  Boyle.  The  next  group  aie  Ie» 
gislators,  where  king  Alfred  the  Great  is  leaning  on  the  shoulder 
of  William  Penn,  who  is  shewing  his  tolerant,  pacific  code  of 
equal  laws  to  Lycurgas;  standing  around  them  are  Minos,  Tra- 
jani  Antoninus,  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  Edward  the  Black 
Prince,  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  and  Andrea  Doria  of  Ge*. 
Boa.  Here  too  are  in  traduced  those  patrons  of  genius,  Lorenzo 
de  Medicis,  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  Alexander  the  Great,  Charles 
the  First,  Colbert,  Leo  the  Tenth,  Francis  the  First,  the.earl  of 
Arandel,  and  the  illustrious  monk  Cassiodorus,  no  le^s  admirable^ 
^d  exemplary  as  the  secretary  of  state  than  as  the  friar  in  his  con- 
vent at  Viviers,  the  plan  of  which  he  holds  in  his  hand.  Just  be- 
fore this  group,  on  the  rocks  which  separate  Elysium  from  the- 
infernal  regions,  are  placed  the  Angelic  Guards  (see  Milfon, 
book  iv.  verse  549} ;  and  in  the  most  advanced  part  an  Arch- 
Angel,  weighing  attentively  the  virtuei  and  vices  of  mankind, 
whose  raised  hand  and  expressive  countenance  denote  great  con- 
cern at  the  preponderance  of  evil :  behind  this  figure  i-  another 
angel,  explaining  to  Pascal  and  bishop  Butler  the  analogy  he^ 
iween  Nature  and  revealed  Religion.  The  figure  behind  Pascal 
and  Butler,  with  his  arms  stretched  out  and  advancing  with  so 
ipach  energy,  ii  that  ornament  of  our  later  ages,  the  graceful,  the 
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«iblnne  Botfuet,  bishop  of  Meftux*  the  uniting  keniencj  of  the 
paper  be  holds  _fn  that  band,  retting  on  the  shoulder  of  Origen, 
would 'well  comport  with  those  pacific  views  of  the  amiaMe 
Grotiuf^  for  healing  those  discordini  evils  which  are  sapping  the 
feundation  of  Christiaoity  amongst  the  nations  of  Europe,  Where 
in  other  rtepects  it  would  be,  and  even  h,  to  happily  and  so  well 
established. 

Behind  Francis  the  First  and  lord  Arundel,  arc  Hugo  Grotiui, 
Fadier  Pnui,  and  Pope  Adrian. 

Towards  the  top  of  the  picture,  and  near  the  centre,  sits  Ho- 
mer ;  on  his  right  hand,  Milton ;  next  hi m^  Shakspeare,  Spencer, 
C3iattcer,  and  Sappho.  Behind  Sappho  sits  Alccus,  who  li 
tdktog  with  Ossian;  near  him  are  Menander,  Moliere,  Con« 
greve,  Bruma,  Confucius,  Mango  Capac,  &c.  Next  Homer, 
on  the  other  sidci  b  archbishhop  Feneloo,  with  Virgil  leaning 
fm  his  shoulder;  and  near  them,  Tasso,  Ariosto*  and  Dant^ 
Behind  Dant6,  PeCrarchi  Laura,  Giovanni,  Bocaocio.  In  the 
second  range  of  figures,  over  £dward  the  Bbck  Prince  and 
Peter  the  Great,  are  Swifk,  Erasmus,  Cervantes;  near  then. 
Pope,  Dry  den,  Addison*  Richardson,  Moses  Mendelsohn}  and 
Hogarth.  Behind  Dryden  and  Pope,  are  Sterne,  Gray,  Gold* 
imiih,  Thomson,  and  Fielding;  and  near  Richardson,  Inigo 
Jonest  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  Van* 
dyke.  Next  Vandyke  is  Rubens,  with  his  hand  on  the  shoulder 
rf  Le  Soeur ;  and  behind  him  is  Le  Brun :  next  to  these  are  Julio 
Romano,  Dominichino,  and  Annibal  Caracci,  who  are  in  con* 
versation  with  Phidias,  behind  whom  |s  Giles  Hqssey.  Nidiolaa 
Poussin  and  the  Sicyonian  Maid  are  near  tfieip,  wilh  pallimachos 
and  Pamphilius:  near  Apelles  isCprregpo;  behind  R  t;>hael  stand 
Michael  Aogelo  ant)  Leonardo  da  Vinci ;  and  -  behind  them» 
Ghiberti,  Donatello,  Massachjp,  Bnimlesch},  Albert  D^irer, 
Giotto,  and  Cimabue. 

In  the  top  of  this  part  of  the  picture,  the  painter  has  happily 
glanced  at  what  is  called  by  astronomers  |he  Sytian  qf  S^stan^, 
wheie  the  fixed  stars,  considered  as  so  many  suns,  each  with  his 
sereral  planets,  are  revolving  round  the  deut  Cause  of  all  things; 
and,  representing  every  thing  as  eflSected  by  mteliigeme,  jias 
chewn  each  system  carried  along  in  its  revolution  by  ai  ^ngel. 
Though  only  a  small  portion  of  this,  circle  can  be  seei>,  yet  enough 
js  she^n  to  o^nifest  the  sublimity  of  the  idea, 
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Id  Ihe  other  corner  of  Ibe  picture  the  artist  has  represented 
Tartarus,  where,  among  cataracts  of  fire  and  cbuds  of  smoke, 
two  large  hands  are  ^een,  one  of  them  holding  a  fire4brk,  Ihe 
other  pulling  down  a  number  of  figures  (xnind  together  by  ser-^ 
pents,  representing  War,  Gluttony,  Extravagance,  Detraction^ 
Fiarsimony,  and  Ambition ;  and  floating  down  tiie  fiery  Golph,  are 
Tyranny,  Hypocrisy,  and  Cruelty,  with  their  proper  attributes  z 
the  w)iole  of  this  excellent  picture  proving,  in  ihe  most  forcible 
manner,  the  truth  of  that  maxim»  which  has  been  already  quoted, 
but  cannot  be  too  often  inculcated : 

*'  That  the  attainment  of  man's  true  rank  in  the  creation,  and 
bis  present  and  future  happiness,  individual  as  well  as  public,  de^ 
pend  on  the  cultivation  and  proper  direction  of  the  human  fit* 
culties/' 

Besides  the  pictures  already  mentioned,  as  painted  by 
Mr.*Barry,  the  room  is  still  further  ornamented  by  two 
whole-length  portraits;  the  one,  of  lord  viscount  Folk* 
stone,  the  president  of  the  society,  painted  by  Gainsbo- 
rough ;  the  other,  of  lord  Romney,  the  late  president,  by 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  On  the  north  side  of  the  room  are 
(presented  by  the  late  John  Bacon,  Esq.  R,  A.)  twa  casts  in 
plaster,  from  statues  of  Mars  and  Venus,  and  on  the  south 
aide  a  cast  from  a  narcis$i2s,  designed  and  executed  in  marble 
by  that  excellent  artist^  for  which  premiums  offered  by  the 
society,  for  promoting  the  art  of  statuary  in  this  country^ 
had  been  adjudged  to  him.  Over  one  of  the  chiomies  is  a 
clock'  of  a  curious  construction,  the  gift  of  the  late  Mr. 
Thomas  Grignion ;  and  over  the  other  chimney,  a  bust  of 
his  royal  highness  the  prince  of  Wales,  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Lo- 
ch£e.  On  the  north  side  of  the  room  are  two  busts,  pre- 
sented by  Mons.  De  la  Blancherie ;  the  one,  of  the  late  Dn 
Benjamin  Franklin,  formerly  an  active  member  of  this  so- 
ciety  ;  the  other,  of  Monsieur  Perronet,  a  celebrated  French 
architect.  On  the  south  side  of  the  room  is  a  statue  exe* 
cuted  by  Carlini,  (presented  by  Ralph  Ward,  Esq.)  of  the 
late  Dr.  Ward,  the  inventor  of  the  improved  process  of 
making  sulphurous  acid :  and  over  the  chair,  a  miniature  of 
Mr.  W.  Shipley,  painted  and  presented  by  Mr.  W.  Hincks. 
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The  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts^  &c« 
was  instituted  in  1753,  The  idea  was  suggested  by  Mr. 
Shipley,  an  ingenious  artist,  and  eagerly  patronized  by  the 
]ate  lord  Folkstone,  and  the  late  lord  Romney.  The  insti- 
tution  consists  of  a  president,  twelve  vice-presidents,  va«- 
rioQs  officers,  and  an  indefinite  number  of  subscribers;  and 
is  supported  solely  by  voluntary  contributions. 

Premiums  are  given  by  the  society,  to  promote  excellence 
in  the  several  objects  of  the  institution;  a  correspondence  ill 
each  branch  is  maintained  to  the  saqne  end ;  and  the  trans- 
actions of  the  society  published  annually. 

Agreeably  to  the  many  liberal  rules  of  this  society, 
strangers  are  permitted  to  be  present  at  the  sittings  of  the 
society,  on  the  introduction  of  members;  the  stranger*^ 
name  being  proposed  for  that  purpose. 

Returning  through  Adam  Street  to  the  Strand,  we  ar*. 
rive  at  Bedeord  Street  ;  here  stood  the  antient  mansioii 
of  the  eark  and  dukes  of  Bedford ;  it  was  ^<  a  large  old 
built  house,  having  a  great  yard  before  it  for  the  reception 
of  carriages,  and  a  spacious  garden ;  behind  which  were 
coach  houses,  and  stables,  with  a  conveyance  into  Charles 
Street,  through  a  large  gate.''  This  house  and  garden  be^ 
log^demolished,  the  site  was  covered  with  Tavistock,  South- 
ampton, and  other  streets. 

On  the  opposite  site  of  the  Strand,  are  avenues  to  York 
Buildings,  so  called  from  having  been  the  residence  of  the 
archbishops  of  York.  It  had  been  ontiently  the  bishop  of 
Morwich's  inn;  but  was  exchanged  in  1535,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  for  the  abbey  of  St.  Bennet  Holme,  in  Norfolk. 
The  next  possessor,  Cjiarles  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk,  had  it 
in  exchange  for  his  house  called  Southwark  Palace.  In  the 
reign  of  queen  Mary  it  was  purchased  by  Dr.  Heath,  arch- 
bishop  of  York,  and  called  York  House.  Archbishop 
Mathew,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  exchanged  it  with  th^ 
crown,  and  had  several  manors  in  lieu  of  it.  It  was  the 
residence  of  lords  chancellors  Egerton  and  Bacon;  after 
which  it  was  granted  to  George  Villiei's,  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, who  rebuilt  it  most  magnificently.'    In  1648,  the 
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parliament  bestowed  it  on  general  Fairfaxi  whose  daugbief 
and  heir  marrying  George  Villiers,  the  second  duke  of 
Buckingham,  die  house  reverted  to  its  tra^  owner,  who 
resided  here  for  several  years  subsequent  to  the  Restora- 
tion.  It  was  disposed  of  by  him,  and  several  streets  laid 
out  on  the  site,  which  go  mider  his  names  and  titles, 
«  George  Street,  Villiers  Street,  Duke  Street,  Of  Alley, 
and  Buckingham  Street'* 

"  York  Stairs  form  nnquestiQnably  the  most  perfect  piece 
of  building,  that  does  honour  to  the  name  of  Iniga  Jones ;  it 
is  planned  in  so  exquisite  a  taste,  formed  of  such  equal  and 
harmonious  parts,  and  adorned  with  such  proper  and  ele- 
gant decorations,  that  nothing  can  be  censured  or  added. 
It  is  at  once  happy  in  its  situation,  beyond  comparison,  and 
fancied  in  a  stile  exactly  suited  to  that  situation.  The 
rock  xeorky  or  rustic^  can  never  be  better  introduced  than  in 
buildings  by  the  side  of  water;  and  indeed,  it-isagreat 
question,  whether  it  ought  to  be  made  use  of  any  where 
else."  • 

York  Buildings  Waier^wqrks  \  an  edifice  with  a  high 
wooden  tower,  erected  for  raising  Thames  water  for  the 
supply  of  the  Strand,  and  its  neighbourhood.  The  works 
are  under  the  superintendance  of  a  company  incorporated 
by  act  of  parliament  in  the  year  1691. 

Hi7NG£RFORD  MARKET  takcs  its  name  from  the  family  of 
the  same  name,  of  Farleigh,  in  the  county  of  Wilts.  Sir 
Edward  Hungerford  was  created  knight,  of  the  Bath  at  the 
coronation  of  Charles  11.  and  had  a  large  mansion  here, 
which  he  converted  into  tenements,  and  a  market ;  over  the 
market  house,  was  a  largo  room  called  '^  The  French 
Church,"  which  was  afterwards  the  charity  school  for  St. 
Martin  in  the  Fields,  but  is  at  present  in  a  state  of  delapi«> 
dation.  On  the  north  side  of  the  building  is  a  neglected 
bust  of  Charles  II. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Strand,  nearly  opposite  Hun* 
gerford  Street,  is  situated  the  parish  church  of 
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THE  parish  to  which  this  church  belongs  was  formerly 
<)f  gfeat  extent,  and  reached  from  Drury  Lane  to  Hydo 
Park ;  the  several  parishes  of  St.  George,  St.  James,  St. 
Anne,  and  St.  Paul,  have  been  taken  out  of  it.  There  waa 
very  early  a  church  on  this  spot;  for  it  appears  that  in 
1222,  there  was  a  dispute  between  the  abbot  of  West- 
Westminster  and  the  bishop  of  Lonfjoq,  gonc^rning  tho 
exemption  of  the  church  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  latter* 
It  is  not  improbable  that  it  might  at  th^t  time  have  been  & 
chapet  for  the  u^  of  the  monks,  when  they  visited  their 
convent  garden,  which  reached  to  the  church.  Be  that  su 
it  may,  the  endowments  felJ  with  the  rest  of  their  posses* 
sions,  and  the  living  is  at  present  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop 
of  London.  During  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  parish 
was  so  poor,  that  the  king  built  them  a  small  church  at  hi$ 
own  expence ;  this  structure  lasted  till  the  ydar  ;607,  when 
the  inhabita!its  having  become  /ijore  numerous,  it^waji 
^eatly  enlarjg^cd.     At  lenjjth  becoming  ruioous,  after  many 
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expensive  re(>airs  it  was  wholly  taken  '4own  in  the  year 
1721,  and  in  five  years  the  pjresent  stately  fabric  was  rabsed 
by  Mr.  JxMts  Gibbs.  Dr.  Richard  Willis^  bishop  of  Sa* 
lisbury,  by  order  of  Geofge  I.  laid  the  first  stone,  oii 
which  is  fixed  the  following  inscription : 

b.  S. 

Sbrbmissimus  Rex  Gbokgivs 

Per  Depvtatdm  suum 

Rev.  dum  Admodum  im  Xto  Patreii 

RicHARDUM  £pisc6p*  Sarisbur. 

SUMMUM  SUtJM  ElEEUOSYNARIUM 

Adsistbnte  (Rexsxs  jussu) 

Dn**.  Tho.  Hewyt,  Equ.  Aur. 

£dificiorum  Rbgiorum  Curators  Prikcipalk 

Primum  hujvs  EccLSsiiE  Lapidbm 

POSUIT 

'  Marth  XIX*  A«>  D««  MDCXXI 
Annoqob  Regnz  sui  VIII^. 

It  was  intended  to  have  made  this  a  round  church,  and 
two  plans  were  presented  by  Mr.  Gibbs  to  the  commis* 
sioners,  but  were'  rejected  on  account  of  the  expence, 
though  more  capacious  and  convenient  than  the  present 
fabric.  They  are  both  inserted  in  his  book  of  *^  Archi- 
tecture." 

The  church  was  consecrated  in  the  year  i72€  ♦.  It  is 
an  elegant  structure  of  stone.  In  the  west  front  is  an 
ascent  by  a  very  long  flight  of  steps  to  a  very  noble  portico 
of  Corinthian  columns,  which  support  a  pediment  in  which 
is  the  royal  arms  in  bas-relief,  and  underneath  a  Latin  in- 
€cription  relating  to  the  foundation  of  the  church.  The 
same  order  is  continued  round  in  pilasters,  and  in  the  in- 
tercolumniations  are  two  series  of  windows  surrounded  with 

*  It  it  obscrvabk,  that  on  tke  laying  the  first  «tone,  the  king  gave 
•Re  hundred  gidneas  to  be  distributed  among  the  workmen,  and  tome- 
time  after  1,5001.  to  purchase  an  organ.  The  whole  expence  of  build- 
ing and  decorating  the  church,  amounted  to  36,8911.  lOs.  id.  of  which 
83,4501.  was  granted  by  parliament,  and  the  rest  raised  by  royal  bene* 
factions,  subscriptions,  and  ihe  sale  of  leiu  Ilk  the  churph. 
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rustic/  On  each  side  of  tbedoort,  on  the  sides  tkM  tlwr 
oorners,  are  Jofty  Coriiitbian  columns;  the  roof  is  ooo* 
oealed  by  a  handsome  bnlustrade ;  the  steeple  is  stately  and. 
ekgant,  and  in  the  tower  is  an  excellent  peal  of  twelva 

belk 

The  interior  decorations  are  extremely  fine ;  the  eielinj^ 
is  elliptical;    "  which,"  says  Mr.  Gibbs,  "  L  find  by  ex-, 
peneace  to  be  much  better  for  the  voice  than  the  semicir«* 
colar^  thoogh  not  so  beautiful.    It  is  divided  into  pannelsy  « 
enriched  urith  fret-work,  by  signiori  Artari  and  Baoutti^ 
the  best  fret-workers  that  ever  came  to  England.**    Slender 
Corinthian  c-olumns,  raised  on  high  pedestal*,  rising  in  tl{e 
front  of  the  galleries,  serve  to  support  both  them  and  the 
roof,  which  on  the  sides  rests  upon  them  in  a  very  orna« 
mental  arch^work.    The  east  end  is  richly  adorned  with 
fet-work  and  gilding ;  and  over  the  altar  is  a  large  Yene* 
tian  window,  with  ornamental  stained  glass.     On  each  side 
are  seats,  with  glazed  windows,  for  the  royal  family  and 
kheir  household,  whenever  they  come  to  church,  especially 
to  qualify  themselves  to  hold  certain  officeis. 

The  fine  organ  given  by  king  George,  has  been  sup^ 
planted  by  another,  by  no  means  its  equal  in  tone  or  up^ 
pearanoe;  and  it  is  matter  of  some  reproach,  that  so  good 
an  instrument  should  be  so  disposed  of.  The  present  in^ 
instrument  cost  upwards  of  SOOL ;  and,  according  to  out 
infiDrmation,  the  former  was  sold  to  a  parish  in  Glouoes* 
tarBbi^e  for  150/.  and  is  fixed*  in  their  church,  a  mark  of  in* . 
gratitude  in  the  former  possessors. 

"  With  respect  to  this  noble  edifice,''  says  Mu  Ralph^ 
**  I  could  wish  that  a  view  was  opened  from  the  Mews  to 
St  Martin's  church ;  I  do  not  know  any  of  the  modern 
buildings  about  town  which  better  deserves  such  an  ad* 
vanta^.  The  portico  is  at  once  elegant  and  august ;  and  if 
the  steps  arising  from  the  street  to  the  front  could  have 
been  made  regular,  and^  on  a  line  from  end  to  end,  it 
W<ould  have  given  it  a  very  considerable  grace ;  but  as  the 
Bituatbft  of  the  ground  would  not  allow  it,  this  is  to  be 
«ftaemed  a  misfortune  rather  than  a  fault.  The  round  co«> 
Vol.  IV.    No.  86.  F  f  lumnt 
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lUnins  kt  each  angle  of  the  church  are  well  contrived,  amC 
have  a  very  firie  eflPect  in  the  profile  or  the  building;  the 
east  end  As  remarkably  elegant,  and  very  justly  claims  a 
particular  applause.  In  short,  if  there  is  any  thing  want- 
'  ing  ill  this  fabric,  it  is  a  little  more  elevation ;  which,  I 
presume,  is  apparently  wanted  within,  and  would  create  an 
additional  beauty  without.  I  cannot  help  thinking  tooy 
that,  in  complaisance  to  the  galleries,  the  architect  has  re- 
versed the  order  of  the  windows,  it  being  always  usual  to 
have  the  large  ones  nearer  the  eye,  and  the  small,  by  way  of 
attic,  on  the  top." 

Gwynn   says,    that   "  the  church  of   St.  Martin  is  es- 
teemed one  of  the  best  in  this  city;  though,  from  being  so 
fine  as  it  is  usually  represented  to  be,  the  absurd  rustica- 
tion of  the  windows,  and  the  heavy  sills  and  trusses  under 
them,  are   unpardonable  blemishes,    and  very  improperly 
introduced  into  this  composition  of  the  Corinthian  order,  as 
it  takes  away  the  delicacy  which  •  should  be  preserved  itv 
this  kind  of  building.     The  steeple  itself  is'  good,  but  it  is 
so  contrived  that  it  seems  to  stand  upon  the  roof  of  the 
church,  there  being  no  appearance  of  its  continuation  from 
foundation,  and  consecfuently  it  seems  to  want  support ;  an 
error  of  which  (Gibbs)  is  not  alone  guilty,  but  whidi  is  very 
elegantly  and  judiciously  avoided  in  the  turrets  in  the  front 
of  St.  Paul's ;  indeed  the  spire  of  the  steeple  of  St.  Mar- 
tin's church  being  formed  by  internal  sweeps,  makes  the 
angles  too  acute,    which  always    produces  an  ill  effect. 
Upon  the  whole,  St.  Martin's  church  is  composed  in  a  graud 
*  Mile  of  one  order,  the  portico  is  truly  noble,  and  wants 
nothing  but  the  advantage  of  b^ing  seen.'^. 

**  We  have  in  the  exterior  of  this  church,"  says  Mr. 
Mahon,  ''  an  excellent  example  of  Roman  architecture,  in 
its  highest  state  of  improvement ;  without  the  taudry  and 
<  meritricious  ornaments,  with  which  the  Romans  frequently 
disfigured  their  isacred  edifices.  It  is  also  the  most  suc- 
cessful attempt,  to  unite  the  light  and  picturesque  beauty 
of  the  modern  steeple,  to  the  sober  grandeur  .and  squart 
solidity  of  the  Grecian  temple.    The  insulated  columns^  in 
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the  recosees  at  each  extremity  of  the  Banl^i  of  this  cbureb^ 
are  striking  and  noble;  and  once  had  the  merit  of  novelty, 
though  it  is  now  by  frequent  iroitatioOy-  become  less  r&» 
markable.^'  .  :.: 

The  church  is  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  breadtfa^and 
forty  high ;  being  well  wainscoted  and  pewed.  The  pulpit 
and  desk  are  abo  very  handsome. 

In  the  vestry  room  are  very  fine  portraits  of  arcfabisbops 
Lamplugh,  and,  Tennison,  bishop  Pearse,  Dr.  Lancaster^ 
aod  other  dignitaries,  who  were  vicars  of  this  church* 

In  Craven  Street  is  a  house,  No.  7,  remarkable  for  having 
been  the  residence  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Frat^klin  ;  and  rat 
present,  ^  the  place  of  meeting  for  The  Society  for  thx 
Reuef  of  Persons  imprisoned  for  Small  Debts, 

This  Society  rose  through  the  weQ-meant  endeavours  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.Dodd,  in  1772;  and  within  fifteen  months 
from  the  commencement  of  the  plan^  they  were  enabled  to 
discharge  nine  hundred  and  eighty-six  prisoners,  many  of 
whom  were  confined  only  for  their  fees !  to  these  belonged 
five  hundred  and  sixty-six  wives^  and  two  thousand  thfee 
hundred  and  eighty*nine  chfldreaf  making  in  all  three 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-one  souls,  essentially  re- 
lieved by  this  mode  of  humanity.  It  is  at  present  in  a 
flourisliing  condition,  and  annually  dispenses  its  benefoc* 
tions  to  thousands  in  the  depths  of  sickness,  imprisonment, 
and  consequent  misery. 

between  York  House  and  Charing  Cross,  stood  the  hos- 
pital of  St.  Mary,  a  cell  to  the  priory  of  Bouncival,  in 
Navarre,  This  hospital  was  founded,  by  William  Maris- 
chal,  earl  of  Pembroke,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.  and 
confirmed  by  that  monarch.  According  to  Speed,  it  was 
suppressed  by  Henry  V.  as  an  alien  priory ;  but  re-edified 
by  Edward  IV.  After  the  general  suppression,  it  was  given 
by  Edward  VI.  to  Sir  Thomas  Cawarden,  tp  he  held  in  free 
socca^e  of  the  honour  of  W^tpiinster. 

It  then  came  *to  Henry  HoWard,  earl  of  Northampton, 
pot  of  the  ruins  of  which  he  built  a  mansion,  which  he^e- 
ppqpinated  Northampton  HoufE,  i^id  died  therein  1624. 
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H^  left  it  to  I]%  kingman,  the  earl  of  Suffolk ;  and  fay  mar- 
rias:e  of  Algernon  Percy,  eatl  of  T^orthutnberland,  with 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Theophilus,  earl  of  Suffolk,  it 
passed  into  her  family  about  the  year  1642,  and  has  ever 
•ioce  been  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Nortuumber- 
3PAND  House. 

**  Bernard  Jansen  was  the  architect ;  tlie  mansion  ori- 
ginaUy  consisted  of  ehree  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  and  the 
principal  apartments  were  in  the  upper  story  ^  next  the 
Strand ;  but  the  noise  and  hurry  of  so  great  a  thorough- 
faries  being  unpleasant  to  the  last<ihentioned  earl,  he 
paused  a  fourth  'side  to  be  erected,  under  the  direction  of 
l^ga  Jones;  wliich,  comm^ding  ar  view  over  a  spacious 
garden,  and  the  river,  to  th^  Surrey  hills,  unites  tlie  ad- 
vantages of  a  palace,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  large  and 
populous  city,  with  the  retirenient  gf  a  country  seat.  The 
^ther  of  the  prei^nt  duke  inade  considerable  additions  and 
Impvovenxents.  'ide  bdlt  two  dew  wings  to  the  garden 
front,  above  one  hundred  feet  in  tength ;  faced  the  sides  of 
tiie  quadrangular  court  with  stone,  and  nearly  rebuilt  the 
whole  of  the  front,  next  the  street,  aboc^t  the  year  1150^ 
The  central  part,'  which  in  a  tablet  on  the  top  bears  the 
date  when  these  iinprovements  were  made,  only  received 
ffune  trifling  alteration,  and  may  be  consider^  as  a  va^ 
juablt  renu;iatit  of  the  original  pile,  and  of  the  magnificence 
of  our  forefathers;  but  its  present  appearance  is  rather 
•vhimsical,  from  the  grotesque  stile  of  decoration ;  and  it 
certainly  does  not  agree  with  the  rest  of  the  elevation,  aU 
thoiigh  the  whole  is  not  picturesque.* '  On  the  top  is  a  fine 
'|)arvedlion  passant, the  crest  of  the  noble  family  of  Percy. 

The  vestibule  of  the  interior  is  eighty-two  feet  long,  and 
more  than  twelve  in  breadth,  ornamented  with  t)oric  co- 
lumns. Each  end  communicates  with  a  stair-Case,  leading 
to  the  principal  s^partmenta.  facing  the  garden,  and  the 
Thames.  They  consist  of  several  spacious  rooms,  fitted  up 
in  the  inost  elegant  manner,  embellished  with  paintings,  by 
2^W7i,  particularly  the  Cdmayv  family ^  as  well  as  the 
works  of  otb^r  g[reat  masters.    The  State  Gallery,  in  the 
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fcfk  wing,  is  one  hundred  and  six  feejfc  long,  most  beauti* 
flillv  ornamented.  The  light  is  admitted  through  windows 
in  the  side ;  above  ^idh  is  another  row,  which  throws  a 
proper  quantity  of  light  over  the  exquisitely  worked  cor- 
uice,  so  that  the  whole  apartment  receives  an  equal  degree. 
This  hail  abounds  with  paintings,  copied  from  the  greater 
masters,  by  Mcngs,  Battoni,  &c. 

Besides  the  apartments  already  mentioned,  there  arc 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  rooms  appropriated  for  the 
private  uses  of  the  fa^nily. 

The  garden  lies  between  the  house  and  Scotland  Yard ; 
but  forms  a  pleasing  scenery  before  the  principal  apait- 
Hoents. 

It  was  here  that  the  earl  oF  Northumberland  received  gc- 
^ral  Monk,  and  had  a  conference  with  him  and  several  of 
the  leading  persons  of  tlie  nation,  in  one  of  those  apart** 
ntents.  At  this  mecMns:  tiic  restoration  of  Charles  II,  was 
for  the  first  time  proposed  in  direct  terms,  as  a  m^ure  ab- 
solately  necessary  for  the  peace  of  the  kingdom. 

Nearer  to  Charing  Cross  was  an  antient  hermitage,  with 
a  chapef  dedicated  to  St.  Catharine*.  A  few  surrounding 
houses  constituted  the  hamlet  of  Charing,  where  Edward  L 
built  a  beautiful  woodeii  cross,  from  respect  to  his  be- 
loved queen  Eleanor;  it  was  afrerwards  constructed  of 
stone,  and  appears  to  have  been  of  an  octagonal  form, 
and  in  an  upper  stage  ornamented  with  eight  figures;  a 
likeness  of  It  appears  in  Aggas's  map,  and  Dr.  Combe,  of 
Bloomsbury  Square,  possessed  a  drawing  of  it ;  in  which*  is 
shewn,  that  the  ornamental  parts  were  not  very  rick  xn 
their  execution.  The  whole,  however,  was  levelled  by  the 
intemperate  fury  of  bigots,  during  the  trme  of  the  Re* 
formation. 

♦  The  hermitage,  in  1262,  \%  taid  to  have  belonged  to  the  tee  of 
tlandaff;  for  Willii,  in  hit  history  of  that  ice,  informs  us,  «•  that  Wil- 
liam de  Radnor,  then  bishop,  had  leave  from  the  king  to  lodge  in  the 
•tauter  of  hi«  hermiuge  of  Chaiing,  whenever  be  came  to  London." 
TbutbofQld  rather  imply  that  the  hermitage  belonged  to  the  king,  and 
fh^t  the  king  granted  the  lodging  as  an  inMgai^^ 
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'^  In  the  next  century  it  was  replaced  by  a  most  beau« 
tiful  and  animated  equestrian  statue  in  brass,  of  Charles  I. 
cast  in  1633,  by  Le  Soeur,  for  the  great  earl  of  Arundel. 
It  was  not  erected  (in  its  present  state)  till  the  j^ear  1678, 
when  it  was  placed  on  the  pedestal,  the  work  of  Grinlin 
Gibbons.  The  parliament  had  ordered  it  to  be  sold  and 
broke  to  pieces:  but  John  River,  the  brazier  who  pur- 
chased it,  having  more  taste  or  more  loyalty  than  bis 
masters,  buried  it  unmutilated,  and  shewed  to  them  some 
broken  pieces  of  brass  in  token  of  his  obedience.  M. 
^'Arcfienholtz  gives  a  di\^rting  anecdote  of  this  brazier : 
that  he  cast  a  vast  number  of  handles  of  knives  and  forks  in 
brass,  which  he  sold  as  made  of  the  broken  statue.  They 
were  bought  with  great  eagerness— by  the  loyalists  from 
aflfection  to  their  monarch ; — by  the  rebels,  as  a  mark  of 
triuniph  over  the  murdered  sovereign."* 

Charles  is  most  admirably  represented  in  armour  with  bis 
own  hair,  uncovered,  on  horseback.  The  figures  are  brass, 
looking  toward  Whitehall,  and  are  as  big  as  life.  The  pe- 
destal is  seventeen  feet  high,  enriched  with  his  majesty's 
arms,  trophies,  cupids,  palm  branche<$^  &c.  and  enclosed 
with  rail  and  banister  of  strong  iron  work ;  the  pedestal  is 
erected  in  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  stone  thirty  feet  dia- 
meter, the  area  whereof  is  one  step  above  that  of  the  street, 
fenced  with  strong  posts  to  keep  off  coaches,  carts,  &c. 

The  Mews  t>  on  the  north  side  of  Charing  Cross,  was 
appointed  for  keeping  the  king's  falcons,  so  early  as  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.  and  the  '*  accomplished  Sir  Simon  Bur^. 
ley,  knight  of  the  Garter,  bore  that  office ;  so  that  it  must 
have  been  of  great  honc^r.:^ 

*^  The  royal  stables  at  Lomesbury,  since  called  Blooms^ 
bury,  being  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  year  1  j37,  Henry  VIII, 


•  Pennant. 

f  So  dcnon)inated  from  Mew,  a  term  used  among  fatconen,  signify^ 
ing  to  moult,  or  cast  feather. 

X  This  ohice  was  granted  by  Charles  II.  to  Charles,  duke  of  St.  Ai' 
ban's,  bis  son  by  Mrs.  Gwynne,  and  the  heirs  male  of  hi»  body :  it  stilt 
conduues  attached  to  the  thie. 
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Caused  the  hawks  to  be  removed,  ^nd  this  place  to  be  en- 
larged and  fitted  up  for  the  royal  stables.  In  the  reign  of 
George  II.  the  old  part  of  the  building  going^to  decay,  the 
king,  in  the  year  1732,  caused  tlje  north  side  to  be  rebuilt 
in  a  magnificent  manner*. 

"  There  is  something  in  this  part  of  the  Mews  rery 
adble,  particularly  the  centre,  which  is  enriched  with  co- 
lumns and  a  pediment,  and  the  continuity  of  the  architec- 
ture continued.  The  smaller  pediment  and  rustic  arch 
tnder  the  cupolas,  or  lanthorns,  are  properly  subordinate, 
but  set  so  close  to  tlie  balustrade,  that  its  intent  as  a  gallery 
is  destroyed. 

**  'Upon  viewing  this  edifice,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be- 
offended  at  the  wretched  buildings  which  form  the  other 
sides  of  the  square.  It  is  indeed  much  to  be  wished  that 
they  were  made  to  correspond  with  the  main  building ;  this, 
if  it  were  done,  and  a  suitiible  regular  entrance  made  from 
Charing  Cross,  would  make  the  lioyal  Stables  one  of  the 
greatest  ornaments  of  this  metropolis.  Some  of  the  finest 
horses,  both  for  the  coach  and  saddle,  are  to  be  seen  • 
here." 

Oo  the  east  side  of  the  square  is  a  mean  place,  with 
folding  doors,  for  the  reception  of  His  Majesty's  SxAtE 
Coach,  which  for  its  magnificence  and  beauty  is  worthy 
of  a  description.  The  carriage  of  the  coach  is  cpm posed 
of  four  tritons,  who  support  the  body  by  cables  fastened  to 
the  rootis  of  their  fins :  the  two  placed  on  the  front  of  the 
carriage  bear  the  driver  on  their  shoulders,  and  are  re- 
presented in  the  act  of  sounding  shells  to  announce  the  ap« 
preach  of  the  monarch  of  the  sea;  and  those  on  the  back 
.part,  carry  the  imperial  fasces,  topped  with  tridents,  in- 
stead of  the  antient  axes.  The  driver's  foot-board  is  li 
large  escallop  shell,  supported  by  bunches  of  reeds,  a«d 
other  marine  plants.      The   pole    resembles  a  bundle  of 

*  It  waiirom  this  place,  during  the  civil  wars  betweea  the  housa»of 
York  and  Lancaster,  that  the  Lincolnshire  rebels,  under  Robin  Ryd- 
dytdate,  took  lord  Rivers,  and  his  son  Sir  John,  carii^ed  them  away  and 
Meaded  them  at  Nartharoptoa. 
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ladces,  wd  the  wbeels  are  imitations  from  the  antient  txu 
vmphal  chariots.  The  body  of  the  coach  is  composed  of 
eight  pahn  trees,  which,  branching  out  at  the  top,  sustain 
tlie  roof.  The  four  angular  trees  are  loaded  with  trophies, 
allusive  to  the  victories  obtained  by  Britain  orer  her  ene- 
mies.  On  the  centre  of  the  roof  stand  three  boys,  repre- 
senting the  genii  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  sup- 
porting the  imperial  crown,  and  holding  in  their  hands  the 
cceptre,  the  sword  of  state,  and  ensigns  of  knighthood : 
theur  bodies  are  adorned  with  festoons  of  laurel,  which  fal^ 
thence  to  the  four  corners  of  the  roof.  The  intervals  be- 
tween the  palm  trees,  which  form  the  body  of  the  coach, 
are  fiUed  in  the  upper  parts  with  plate  glass,  which,  on  ac- 
count of  the  attempt  on  the  king^s  life  in  1795,  have  been 
eased  on  the  inside  with  iron  plates.  The  pannels  below  are 
adorned  with  beautiful  paintings.  On  the  front  is  repre- 
sented Britannia,  seated  on  a  throne,  holding  in  her 
hand  the  staff  of  Liberty,  attended  by  Religion^  JuslicCf 
WtsdoTHf  Valour y  Fortitude,  and  Victory ^  presenting  her^ 
with  a  garland  of  laurel:  on.  the  back  pannel,  Neptune  is- 
suing from  his  palace,  drawn  by  sea  horses,  and  attended 
by  the  Winds,  Rivers,  Tritons,  Naiads,  &c.  bringing  the 
tribute  of  the  world  to  the  British  shore.  On  one  of  the 
doors  are  represented  Mars,  Minerva,  and  Mercurij,  sup- 
porting the  imperial  crown  of  Britain ;  and  on  the  other 
Industry  and  Ingenuity,  giving  a  cornucopia  to  the  Genius 
of  England.  The  other  four  pannels  represent  the  liberal 
Arts  zx\ii  Sciences  protected;  History  recording  the  re- 
ports of  Fame\  and  Peace  burning  the  implements  of  war. 
Tlie  inside  of  the  coach  is  lined  with  crimson  velvet,  ^ichly 
embroidered  with  gold.  All  the  wood  work  is  triple  gil^ 
and  all  the  paintings  jjighly  varnished.  This  grand  per- 
formance was  designed  by  Sir  William  Chambers,  and  exe- 
cuted under  his  direction.  The  carving  was  the  work  of 
IFilton;  the  painting  by  Cipriani;  the  chasing  by  Cotti 
the  coach  work  by  Butler-,  the  embroidery  by  Barvft',  the 
gilding  by   Ftyolas ;   the  varnishing  by  Ans^l ;  and  the 
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t^TDte  by  JKngstead.     The  whole  of  the  expence  was 
Upwards  of  10,000/. 

Behind  the  Mews,  is  Castle  Street,  in  which  is  a 
Library,  founded  in  the  year  1685,  by  Dr.  Tenrtison, 
▼icar  of  St«  Martin's, 'afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
for  the  use  of  his  school,  over  which  it  is  placed,  and  con* 
sists  of  about  five  tHousand  volumes. 

The  School.  In  1697,  the  doctor  gave  1000/.  towards  a 
fand  for  the  maintenance  of  this  foundation;  and  afler* 
wards,  by  the  consent  of  Dr.  Patrick,  bishop  of  Elyi 
another  sum  of  500/.  which  had  been  left  to  themjointlyy 
in  trust,  to  dispose  of  in  charitable  uses :  which  two  sums, 
together  with  two  leasehold  messuages,  for  the  term  of 
forty  years,  he  vested  in  trustees,  for  the  support  of  his 
school  and  library;  out  of  the  profits  of  which  the  li- 
brarian and  masters  have  an  annual  salary,  for  teaching; 
thirty  boys,  sons  of  inhabitants  of  St.  Martin's  parish. 

Returning  through  the  Mews  to  Charing  Cross,  on  the 
^east  side  is  Craig's  Court,  in  which  is  the  principal  office 
belonging  to  The  Sun  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of 
whom' we  have  given  an  ample  account*. 

Scotland  Yard  was  antiently  a  palace  for  the  kings  of 
Scotland,  given  by  king  Edgar  to  Kenneth  IIL  for  the  hu« 
miliating  purpose  of  hi&  making  tp  this  place  an  annual 
journey,  to  do  homage  for  his  kingdom ;  and  in  after 
times,  when  the  Northern  monarchs  did  homage  for  Cum^ 
berlaod,  and  other  fiefs  of  the  crown,  it  became  at  length 
a  magnificent  residence ;  and  Margaret,  widow  of  James  V. 
and  sister  to  Henry  VUI.  of  England^  made  it  her  residence 
for  a  considerable  time  after  her  consort's  death;  she  was 
also  entertained  with  great  splendour  by  her  brother,  after 
he  was  reconciled  to  her  second  marriage  with  thc»  earl  of 
Angus  f.  When  the  two  crowns  became  united  in  the  per* 
son  of  Janies  I.  this  palace  was  deserted  for  those  of  Su 
James  and  Whitehall;  and  having  been  demolished,  no 
traces  of  it  are  left,  except  the  name. 

•  SccVoU  n.p.  1X5.  t  Peaaanu 
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Opposite  wi^  situated  WALLiNor<iRb  HousB,  buHt  b^^ 
William^  lord  Knollys,  viscount  Wallingford,  and  earl  rf 
Banbury,  in  the  second  year  of  the  r^ign  of  Charles  I.  It 
«^as  from  the  roof  of  this  building  that  the  pious  archbisho(^ 
Usher,  was  prevailed  upon  to  take  the  last  sight'  of  his  beu 
loyed  king  and  master,  when  brought  on  the  seafFoid  before 
Whitehall.  He  sunk  Sat  the  horror  of  the  sight,  and  was 
carried  to  his  Apartment  in  a  swoon  ^. 

In  the  reign  of  Wiliiam  III.  this  house  was  appointed  for 
The  Admiralty.  Office,  which  had  been  removed  froni 
Duke  Sj^reet,  Westminster. 

<  The  structure  was  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  George  11.  by 
ItipUy.  It  is  a  magnifioeut  edifice  of  brick  and  stone.  The 
iront  feeing  the  street,  has  two  deep  wings,  and  a  ver^ 
lofty  portico,  supported  by  four  massy  stone  pillars.  The 
building  is  very  commodious,  and  comprizes  a  hail  and 
appropriate  offices  for  transacting  maritime  concelrns,  be^ 
aides  seven  large  houses  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Jordg 
commissioners,  who  are  ready  on  the  spot,  in  ease  of 
urgent  business.  The  wadl  before  the  court  is  built  in  an 
elegant  manner  by  the  Adams.  A  befiutifiil  piazsa,  with 
a  stately  gateway  in  tiie  centre,  surmounted  with  marina 
ornaments,  screens  the  iabric  from  the  noise  of  a  pub- 
lic street. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Admiralty  is  very  extensive;  it 
controls  the  whole  navy  of  the  united  kingdom,  nominates 
admirals,  captains,  and  other  officers  to  serve  on  board  his 
majesty^s  ships  of  war;  and  gives  orders  for  coims  martial 
on  such  as  have  neglected  their  duty,  or  been  guihy  of 
other  irregularities! 

On  the  top  of  the  building  are  two  telcgi:aphs,  for  tba 
quick  conveyance  of  intelligence  from  the  coast. 

The  Horse  Guards,  constitute  a  noble  modern  edifice, 
which  consists  of  a  centre  and  two  wings,  and  has  a  soli- 
dity consistent  wifli  the  nature  of  the  building.*  In  the 
centre  are  arched  passages  into  St.  Jameses  Park,  under  the 
principal  of  which  the  king  passes  when  be^o^a  in  state  to 
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^  HooM  of  Been ;  it  ki  howeTer  too  low  and  Mitoir*  On 
eacb  side  ale  jttyiliona,  and  ttahks  for  the  use  of  the  bona 
gaards)  though  the  struotore  is  caleulated  for  tiie  fo<lt  ao 
well  as  the  horse  when  on  daty.  The  cupola  has  but  littkl 
to  lecoftiiiiend  it;  though  it  serves  to  break  the  phaoiiess 
without  weakenii^  the  building,  either  in  ffeality  or  ap 
pcarance.  The  wings  are  plainer  than  the  centre*  Thej^ 
seosiit  of  a  fine  front,  with  a  small  projection,  the  win-* 
dows  in 'the  principal  story  ornaitientedy  those  on  the  sidea 
being  plaio.  Each  has  a  pediment,  with  a  circular  window 
in  the  middle,  and  the  whole  is  equally  respectable  and 
firm  in  its  construction*  Under  the  two  pavilions  in  front  of 
the  street)  ceutinels  mounted  and  in  uniform,  constantly  do 
doty.  The  building  cost  30,000/.  Within  this  structure 
me  iept  tiie  various  offices  tor  tl)e  JVar  Depurtmeni. 

Adjoining  is  Melqcurn  House,  which  was  built  by  Sir 
Matthew  Featherstonehaugb,  and  being  purchased  by  lord 
Melboum,  was  exchanged  by  lii^  lordship  for  York  House^ 
Piccadilly,  with  his  royal  highness  Frederick,  duke  of 
York,  who  added  the  fronts  and  the  dome-portico  across  the 
street.  Upon  the  lemoval  of  his  roj'al  highness  to  Portman 
Square,  it  was  restored  to  lord  Melbourne  who  is  the  pre- 
sent resident* 

The  offices  of  The  Treasury  are  contiguous.  Ths 
Treasury,  peculiarly  so  called,  is  a  handsome  stone  build- 
in;;,  fronting  the  Parade  in  St.  James's  Park.  The  whole 
front  is  rustic,  and  consists  of  three  stories,  the  lower  of 
which  is  Tuscan,  the  second  Doric,  with  good  sized  arched 
windows ;  the  upper  part  of  this  story  i«  singularly  adorned 
with  the  triglypbs  and  metopes  of  the  Doric  freeze,  though 
this  range  of  ornament  is  supported  neither  by  columns  nor 
pilasters.  Over  this  is  a  range  of  Ionic  columns  in  the 
centre,  supporting  a  pediment.  The  whole  structure  of 
The  Treasury  is,  however,  allowed  to  be  composed  of 
very  beautiful  parts.  Near  it  is  the  house  usually  ap- 
pointed for  the  rcsidcncd  of  the  Prime  Minister,  in  Down- 
ing Street. 
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The  Treasury  is  under  the  government  of  lofds  com« 
missionersi  one  of  whom  is  called  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury. Under  them  are  joint  secretaries,  and  subordinate 
assistants. 

A  passage  to  the  public  street  before  Whitehall,  is  under 
The  Cockpit,  esteemed  a  part  of  the  antient  palace  of 
Whitehall,  though  converted  at  present  to  business  of 
state.  The  building  has  nothing  peculiar  on  the  outside  to 
recommend  it ;  but  within  is  furnished  with  nobl&  apart- 
ments for  the  accommodation  of  ^  the  members  of  the  council 
of  state,  whenever  they  hold  their  meetings. 

A  little  northward  from  this  entrance  was  an  antient  gate 
belonging  to  the  palace,  and  was  built  by  order  of  Henry  VIII. 
from  a  design  of  Hans  Holbein.  On  each  were  four  busts 
in  front,  with  ornamented  mouldings  of  baked  clay,  in  va- 
riegated colours,  glazed  in  a  similar  manner  to  porcelain: 
the  gate,  which  was  very  beautiful  and  magnificent,  was 
taken  down  to  widen  the  street. ' 


^  WHITEHALL. 

This  was  originally  built  by  Hubert  de  Burgh,  earl  of 
Kent,  "  the  great,  the  persecuted  justiciary  of  England, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.'*  At  his  death  he  bequeathed  it 
to  the  Black  Friars  of  London,  and  they  disposed  of  it  to 
Walter  deGrey,  archbishop  of  York,  in  1248.  It  conse- 
quently became  the  town  residence  of  the  archbishops  of 
that  see,  ^nd  was  called  York  House. 

The  last  archbishop  was  the  munificent  and  haught}' 
Thomas  Wolsey,  cardinal  of  the  Holy  See,  who  here  laid 
down  all  his  greatness. 

To  shew  to  what  an  amazing  extent  this  ambitious  prelate 
carried  his  magnificence,  we  shall  give^  an  account  of  his 
household,  from  the  check-roli,  as  copied  by.  Stow: 

"  His  servants  daily  attending  in  his  house  were  about  four  hun* 
dred,  omitting  his  servants*  servants^  which  were  many.  You 
shall  understand,  (hat  he  had  in  his  halt  continually,  three  tables  or 
boards,  kept  with  these  principal  officers  ;  lowit,  a  steward,  who 
W9t^  always  a  prigst;  a  treasurer,  a  knight ;  and  a  comptroller,  an 
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esquire:  aliO  a  cofferer,  being  a  doctor;  three  marshals,  three 
jeomen  ushers  in  the  hall,  besides  two  grooms  and  almoners. 
Then  In  the  hall  kitchen,  two  clerks  of  the  kitchen,  a  clerk  compt« 
roller,  a  surveyor  of  the  dresseri  a  clerk  of  the  spicer/ ;  all  whidf 
together  kept  also  a  continual  mess  in  the  hall:  also,  in  his  ball 
kitchen^  he  had  of  master  cook«  two;  tfhd  of  other  cooks,  la- 
bourers, and  children  of  the  kitclien»  twelve  persons ;  four  yeo* 
men  of  the  silver  scullery,  two  yeomen  of  the  pantry,  with  two 
other  pastelers  under  the  yeomen. 

"  In  the  privy  kitchen,  he  had  a  master  cook,  who  went  daily  in 
velvet  and  sattin,  -with  a  chain  of  gold  about  his  neck,  and  two 
other  yeomen  and  a  groom.  In  the  scalding  house,  a  yeoman  and 
two  grooms ;  in  the  pantry,  two  yeomen ;  in  the  buttery t  two  yea* 
men,  two  grooms,  and  two  pages ;  in  the  chandery,  two  yeoipen ; 
in  the  VM^ery,  two  yeomen  ;  in  the  wardrobe  ofbeds^  the  master  of 
the  wardrobe,  and  ten  other  persons  attending ;  in  the  laundry^  a 
yeoman,  a  groom,  thirty  pages,  two  yeomen  purveyors,  and  one 
groom;  in  the  bakehouse,  a  yeoman  and  two  grooms;  in  the  wood 
yard,  a  yeoman  and  a  groom  ;  in  the  barn,  one ;  in  the  garden,  a 
yeonan  and  two  grooms ;  a  yeoman  of  his  stage;  a  master  of  his 
horse;  a  clerk  of  the  stabiCf  a  yeoman  of  the  same;  the  sadler; 
the  farrier;  a  yeoman  of  his  chariot;  a  sumpter-man;  a  yeoman 
of  his  stirrup;  a  muleteer,  and  sixteen  grooms  of  his  stable, 
every  one  of  them  keeping  four  geldings ;  porters  at  his  gate ; 
two  yeomen  and  two  grooms;  in  the  armoury,  a  yeoman  andm 
groom. 

"  In  his  chapel  he  had  a  dean,  a  great  divine,  and  a  man  of  ex« 
cellent  learning;  a  sub-dean,  a  repeater  of  the  quire,  a  gospeller, 
an  epistler ;  of  singing  priests,  ten ;  a  master  of  the  children ; 
twelve  seculars,  being  singing  men  of  the  chapel;  ten  singing 
children,  with  a  servant  to  attend  upon  'the  children :  in  the  re* 
vestry,  a  yeoman  and  two  grooms,  over  and  above  divers  re- 
tainers, that  came  thither  at  principal  feasts. 

"  For  the  furniture  of  his  chapel,  it  exceedeth  my  capacity  to 
declare,  or  to  speak  of  the  costly  ornaments  and  rich  jewels  that 
were  used  in  ihe  same  continually.  There  have  been  seen,  ia 
procession  about  the  hall,  four  and  forty  very  rich  copes  worn,  all 
of  one  «ujt,  besides  the  rich  crosses  and  candlesticks,  and  other 
ornaments  belonging  to  the  furnishment  of  the  same.  He  had 
two  cross-bearers  and  two  pilUr-bearers  in  hU  great  cltamber;  and 
in  his 'privy^chamber  three  persons;  first,  the  chief  chamberlain, 
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juid  vice-chamberlain : .  of  gentlemen  ushers,  beside  one  in  hpL 
privy  chamber,  he  had  twelve  daily  .waiters ;  and,  of  genilemeii 
waiters  in  his  privy  charoberi  he  had  six ;  of  lords,  nine  or  ten, 
who  had,  each  of  them,  two  men  allowed  to  attend  upon  them, 
except  the  earl  of  Derby,  who  always  was  allowed  five  men. 
Then  had  he,  of  gentlemen  cup-bearers,  carvers,  server^  both 
of  the  privy  chamber  and  of  the  great  chamber,  with  gentlemenp 
daily  wjiiters  t^iree,  forty  persons ;  of  yeomen  ushers,  six ;  of 
grooms  in  his  chamber,  eight;  of  yeomen  in  his  chamber,  forty* 
five  daily.  He  had  also  almsmen,  sometimes  inore  in  number  than 
at  other  times. 

"  There  were  attending  upon  his  table  daily,  of  doctors  and 
chaplains,  beside  them  of  bis  chapel,  sixteen.  A  clerk  of  his 
eioset,  two  secretaries,  two  clerks  of  his  signet,  and  four^  coun* 
cellors  learned  in  the  laws.  And  forasmuch  as  it  was  necesMury  to 
have  divers  officers  of  the  chancery  to  attend  upon  hka ;  that  is  im 
tay,  tlie  clerk  of  the  crown,  a  riding  clerk,  a  clerk  of  the  hamper^ 
and  a  clerk  of  the  wax ;  then  a  clerk  of  thd  check,  as  well  upon 
the  chaplain^  as  on  the  yeomen  of  his  chamber;  he  gave  allow* 
ances  to  them  all.  He  had  also  four  footmen,  who  were  clothed 
in  rich  running  coats,  whensoever  he  rode  on  any  journey.  Thea 
he  had  an  herald  at  arms,  a  serjeant  at  arms,  a  physician,  an  apo* 
thecary,  four  minstrels,  a  keeper  of  his  tents,  an  armourer,  a|» 
instructor  of  his  wards,  (in  chancery)  two  yeomen  of  his  ward* 
robe  of  robes,  and  a  keeper  of  his  chamber  continually  in  the 
court.  He  had  also  in  his  house,  the  surveyor  of  York,  and  a 
clerk  of  the  green  cloth.  All  these  were  daily  attending,  down* 
Jying  and  up-rising,  as  we  use  to  say,  and' at  meals.  He  kept  in 
his  chamber,  a  continual  (able  for  the  chamberers  and  gentlemen 
officers ;  having  with  them  a  mess  of  the  young  lords,  and  another 
of  gentlemen.  And,  besides  all  these,  there  was  never  an  of- 
fjcer^  gentleman,  or  other  worthy  person,  but  he  was  allowed,  in 
the  house,  some  three,  some  two,  and  all  other,  one  at  the  least, 
which  grew  to  a  great  number  of  persons:  besides  other  officers, 
servants,  retainers,  and  suitors,  that  most  commonly  dined  in  th« 
hall.  So  that  the  order  of  his  house  and  household  passed  all  other 
subjects  of  his  time.'* 

Well  might  the  injiircd  Catharine  of  Spain  exclaim^ 

your  heart 


Is  cramraM  witli  arrogancy,  spleen,  and  pride. 


You 
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You  have,  by  fortunei  and  lii^  highness'  favoars, 
Gme  slightly  o'er  slow  steps ;  and  now  are  mounted 
Where  powers  are  yoar  retainers:  and  your  words 
DoBoestics  to  you»  $erye  your  will,  as  't  please 
Yourself  pronounce  their  office.    I  must  lell  you 
Yoat^der  more  your  person's  honour,  than 
Your  Mfh  profession  spiritual:" — 

Shakespere's  Henry  VIII. 

Nofoeoer  hikd  Henry  obtained  possession  of  this  envied 
lOansioQ  by  |he  diiigrace  of  Wolsey,  than  he  inclosed  tho 
park,  for  the  accommodation  of  it  and  St.  James's  hos« 
piudj  l$lely  i^ooverted  tp  ^  palace,  and  built  the  beautiful 
gat^  already  mentioned ;  to  which  be  added  a  mj^g.i)i&cent 
gallery,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  royal  family^  the 
oobiUly,  v^  gres^t  ofl^cers  of  state,  for  the  purpose  of 
viewing  the  tournaments  performed  in  the  Tilt  Yard  ;  and 
soon  after,  the  monarch  ordered  a  Tennis  Caurij  a  Cockpit f 
and  bowling  greens  to  be  formed,  with  other  ^onvenieooess 
for  different  kinds  of  diversion. 

From  this  period  Whitehall  continued  the  roya)  Fesidence 
of  the  sovereigns  of  England;  and  Ileniznevy  m  his  //tl- 
nernf*ia,  says,  "  it  was  a  structure  truly  royal."  Here 
queen  Elizabeth  feasted  her  vanity  in  the  Tilt  Yard  :  ^*  She 
had  violence  of  temper,"  says  Pennant,  **  but  with  the 
truesit  p^triotisiQ,  and  most  distinguished  abilities,  >ver^  in* 
terwoven  the  greatest  vanity,  and  most  romantic  di^posi- 
tion.  Here  in  her  sixty*tbird  year,  with  wrinklod  face, 
Hid  periwig,  little  eyes^  booked  nose,  skinny  lips,  and 
black  teeth,  she  could  suck  in  the  gross  flatteries  of  her 
favourite  courtiers.  Essex  (by  his  squire)  told  her  qf  her 
beauty  and  worth.  A  Dutch  ambassador  assured  her  ma- 
jesty, that  he  had  undertaken  the  voyage  to  see  her,  who 
for  beauty  and  wisdom,  excelled  all  other  beauties  in  the 
world.  She  laboured  at  an  audience  to  make  Mclvil,  the 
Spots  f^ifibassador,  ackqowledge  that  his  cl^arming  mistress 
iras  inferior  in  beauty  to  herself.  The  artful  Scot  evaded 
)ier  qn^tio^.  She  put  on  a  new  suit  of  every  foreign  na- 
^\9\h  ^oh  day  of  audience;  tQ  attract  hi$  admiratipn.    So 
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fond  was  she  of  dress,  that  three  thousand  different  dresses 
ivere  found  in  her  wardrobe,  after  her  death.  Mortifying 
reflection!  ,in  finding  such  alloy  in  the  greatest  character. 

<^  She  was  fond  of  dancing.  I  admire  the  humour  she 
shewed  in  using  this  exercise,  whenever  a  messenger  came 
to  her  from  her  successor  James ;  whenever  he  was  to  de- 
liver any  letters  to  her  from  his  master,  on  lifting  up  the 
hangings,  he  wsis  sure  to  find  her  dancing  to  a  little  fiddle, 
affectedly,  that  he  might  tell  James,  by  her  youthful  disposi* 
tion,  bow  unlikely  he  was  to  come  to  the  throne,  htt  sa 
much  thirsted  after." 

Her  library  was  stored,  however,  with  Greek,  Latin,  and 
French  books;  for  she  was^  without  doubt,  an  excellent 
scholar*. 

In  1581  was 'held  a  most  sumptuous  tournament,  in  ho- 
nour of  the  commissioners  sent  from  the  duke  of  Anjou,  to 
propose  a  marriage  with  the  qbeen.  A  banqueting  house^ 
at  the  expence  of  1700/.  was  erected,  and  most  superbly 
ornamented.  *'  The  gallerie  adjoining  to. her  majesties 
house  at  Whitehall,'*  says  Holingshed,  "  wherfeat  her  per- 
son should  be  placed,  was  called,  and  not  without  cause, 
the  castellor  fortresse  of  perfect  beautteP*  Her  majesty,  at 
the  time  aged  forty-eight,  received  every  flattery  that  the 
charms  of  fifteen  could  claim.  *'  This  fortresse  of  perfect 
beauiie  was  assailed  by  Desire y  and  his  four  foster  children.'^ 
The  combatants  on  both  sides  were  persons  of  the  first 
rank :  a  regular  summons  was  first  sent  to  the  possessor  of 
the  castell,  with  the  delectable  song,  of  which  the  fallowing 
is  part: 

•'  Yeeld,  yeeld,  6  yeeld,  you  that  this  fort  do  hold, 

«•  Which  seated  is  in  spotless  honor's  feeld, 
•*  Desires  great  force,  no  forces  can  wiih  hold; 
•         **  Then  to  Z)tf«rc'<  desire  6  yeeld,  6  yeeld." 

Which  ended,  '*  two  cannons  were  fired  off,  one  with 
sweet  powder,  and  the  other  with  sweet  water:  and  after 
were  store  of  prettie  scaling  ladders,  and  then  the  footmen 
tlirew  floures,  and  such  fansies  against  the  wals,  .with  all 
such  devises  as  might  seeme  fit  shot  for  Desire.^^  In  the 
2  end 
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dwi^eildedlto  tim^tum^ fciftery ;  wbich»  if  the  reader  is ea* 
dowed  jrkh  fHibmotf  Jbe  mMj  fipd  filla  nearly  six  large  page0 
laiib^bijioriaQqii^edbr    '..  . 

JUisabefch  had  ether  diver»iOQ8i  wbichsbe  pursutd  till  $he 
was,;»ixly  sevenje^^  .of  .a^e-  On  pne  day,  she  appointed  a 
Freiichinan  V'  tp  dp.fcaU  ^ipon  a.rope  ia.tbe  conduit  yai^fl/* 
Next  day  sbecoaiafiandpd  tbe,^ears,  the  bi^ll,  >and  tJM  ape  to 
be .  <<  bay ^d  iif,  the  Tilt  Yard*  And  09  Wednesday  abe  haid  ' 
*^  solemae  dawnci^gp/'  *  .  . 

^Ybitehall,  in. the. reign  of  James  I.  being  in  a  ruinous 
conditioDi  that  monarch  determined  to  rebuild  it  in  a 
pripcdy  manner,  ajnd  began  to  pull  down  the  banquetting 
rqpmfi  built  by  bis  predecessor.  The  building  wbicb  at 
pr^^  bears  the  name  of  the  Bamquettinc  ^ouse,  was 
begup  in  1619,  frpm  a  design  of  Inlgo  Jones,  in  bis  purest 
manner;  it  was  eyecufed  by  Nicbobis  Stone,  the  king's 
arc^bitect,  was  fioisbcd  in  two  years,  and  cost  17)000/. ; 
tfaougb  it  seems  tbat  Jones  received  at  that  time  for  bis  ip- 
geniiity  and  labour,  .*^  as  surveyor  of  the  works  done  about  ' 
thel^ipg*8  bouses,  only  %s.  4d.  per  dienij  and  46/.  per  afmuMy 
for  bouse  rent, '  a  cl^rk,  and  other  incidental  expences**' 

Tbo-  Banquetting  House,  however,  was  but  a  small  ,paxt 
of,  a  vast  plan,  left  unexecuted  by  reason,  of  the  unhi^py 
times  ; wbicb  succeeded.  It  was  to  consist  of  four  frpnt^, 
each  with  an  entrance  between  two  fine  square  towers: 
withip,  a  t^rge  central  court,  and  five,  lesser:  between  tfro 
of  the.  latter,  a  b^utifiii  circus,  with  an  arcade  below:  tbe 
intervening  pillars  ori^^mented  with  caryatides.  The  length 
of  this  palace  was  to  have  been  one  tboqsand  one  hundred 
a^d.  fifty  •two  feet,  the  depth  eight  hundred  and  sevepty- 
four  iFeet.  The  magnificent  design  is  exhibited  in  four  lairge 
priAts,  fiy  Fourdrinier. 

Tih^partof  tbe  building  now  remaining,  marks  the  vaat 

ability  an(I  piasterty  design  of  Jones ;  it  is  a  regular  iwiid- 

iQgiof  three  stories.    The  lowest  has  a  rustic  wall,  with 

small  square  blank  windows,  and  by  it;s  strength  happily 

^  Sidney '1  Sate  Papart,  I.  p.  1S4; 
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leaves  as^a  baSsis  to  the  orders ^Uhe  tttp^fiicliure^    JlllMr 
this  is  raised  the  Ionic,  with  eclhriMg  «nd  pilastefs^'  between 
vwhich  are  well  proportioned  wrinfdowi^ .  with'lJtemate  'arched 
and   pointed  pediments.      These  are  mrmountad  wilb  « 
proper  entablature,  on  which  is  railed  a  teoond*  seriediy  in 
the  Cprinthian  order,  eonstisting  of  cdtimiii  /  and  pilastei^, 
like  the  other  compartments ;  the  eolumns  and  pilasters  being 
placed  exactly  ovfer  those  of  khe  lowe^  story.    J'rom  t!ie 
^apitalsof  this  series  are  carried  fektoions,  which  meet  with* 
masks  and  other  ornaments  in  the  middle.    Abovfe  is  art  efri- 
tablature,  on  which  is  raised  a  balustrade,  intersected  with 
'^pedestals.  » 

"  The  whole  is  finely  proportioned  and  happily  exe- 
cuted. The  projcctioJi  of  the  columns  from  the  waft  bas^ 
fine  effect  in  tlie  entablatures^,  which  being  brought  forWawl 
in  the  same  proportion,  gives  that  hi^f>py  diversity  of  light 
and  shade  so  essential  to  fine  architecture."         • 

The  interior  of  tliis  structure  i^as  conrerted  into  a  chapel 
royal  by  George  I.  and  he  appointed  select  preadierafroin 
each  university  to  officiate  every  Sunday  throughout  the 
year,  at  an  annual  salary.  Here  is  a  fine^organ.  Botthe 
jjrihdpal  ornament  of  this  apartment  is  the  ciding,  which 
was  painted  by  Sir  Peter  Paul  Rubens,  when  he  was-  am- 
bassador at  this  court.  The  subject  is  the  Apotheosis  of 
James  I.  for  which  he  had  3000/.  arid  was  assist^  by  Ms 
scholar  Jordaens.  The  subject  forms  nine  compak'tments. 
The  centre  represents  the  monarch  on  his  earthly  throne, 
turning  with  horror  from  the  god  of  fVfir,  and  the  dis^- 
cordant  deities;  and  giving  up  himself  to  Commerce  and 
the  Fine  Arts.  This  fine  performance,  painted  on  canvas* 
is  in  fine  preservation ;  it  underwent  a  repair  by  Cipriani, 
who  received  2000/.  for  his  trouble. 

llalph  observes,  that  this  picture  '*  is  not  so  generally 
known  as  one  could  wish,  but  it  needs  only  to  be  kiM>wn  to 
be  esteemed  according  to  its  merit.  In  short,  it  is  but  ati 
ill  decoration  for  a  place  of  religious  worship;  for  in  the 
first  placp,  its  contents  are  no  ways  a-kin  to  devotioti ;  and, 
in  the  next,   the  workmanship   is  so  vciy  extraordinary, 

that 
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that  a  BtauEL.mtisthaYe  abundance. o£  ze$i,  or  no  tasUiy  tfaa,t 
canattendfto^nrf  thing  boside/' 

Littia  didi  Jemcstliiiik  vfaen  be  erected  this  stately  pile« 
tbivhib  was  constructing  a  passage  from  it  for  bis  80inefi4 
successor  toi the soaffdkl.  Gharte»L  on  .the  morning  of  bis 
dealb,<had:  been  brought,  acrocn  the  Paxk  from  St.  Jameses 
palace^' ;to..tbi8  his  last!  ati^ie,  wber^,  -tficeiiding  the  gr^ 
Itair.case,  be  passed  through  the  long  gallery  to  bis  bed^ 
cfaiunber,  'the  .place  in  which  be  was  to  abi^e^  till  be  should 
receive  the  fatal  blow  which  ended  his  undesecved  miseries* 
He  wail  jihaice  conducted  along  the  galleries  and  the  Ban* 
quetting  Hoiise^  throdgb  the  wall,  in  which,  a  passage  was 
lvQk^,..totbeM^0ipiM«.  iThft  passagi^.stiU.]^^  at  the 
north ^pd.Qfjtfae4.room/)and  is.  at  present  s^  door  to  a  sh^U 
additional  ibMiid^ag  of  m^  reoi^nt  dat«,  APd  exl^by(ed>in  tb^ 
annetsed  Siigi^rig^  byRookcar,  -  ,        ...  I 

The  sstd>o»^trapbeof:ib4s'fetber,  JM  reryiliUle  eff^cl^ 
upon/  bis.  profligate.  si»W(Cihfetr)as;IL  He  made  t;his  place  m^ 
only  bis  residence,  but  the  indelicate  repository  of  his^  mist 
treipea,.  ,f*-.I  ltiid.«f9*?imagifie/*  says  reniuiQ^  ''ti^at  JJell 
Gwj^lUie,  QfiMi*MyB  latiyi  je^iitablishmetit  so  ni^t,  to  the .  io^ 
jllie4  Gaiiliariiift,  ;tai..Mf..P^ge'9.  Curialia,.  ]^ar(  I4: p.  ^Sj 
sQtii^.fiigihtNu  I  shall  give. the. dispovery  in  his  own  yrordsit 
^  I  am  ashamed  to  confess  I  find  Mrs.  Eleanor. GwyqM 
(hetMrimowo  b^  lhAj(nakne*of  Nell  Qwynoft)  among  the 
/itfAet'  mtJdm^PrivytChdfnber.  10  queeq/Cjatbarine.  Thi^ 
was baRMisiied taaottgh  Xo,  be  sure!«.|ia4  tbe::]|(iog  poade  4 
niom^tarffcemiexion  wUh  »  lady  of  thD^lr  dMomipatioiki 
the oftooeslBiglil  havebeen  eonnivedi at' by  the*igiv€^ ;  bu| 
tke  plaitipgite^  of  the  mbahest  6fi  his>Qreariiff)s.;S9  near  tht 
queovJHipeQBM^vas  to  iosuUt.tbat  nothing.couhl  paUi$.te*bii$ 
the  licentiiHisness  of  the  age^.and  the  abandoned  chatactef 
of  the  lascivious  oon«lvchJ  t  Charles  tbo^ht  fitto  digniijfr 
her  .(most  improperiy-H  nsust  be  allowed)  with  this  .office; 
but  her  reriidence.  was  in  .PpJl  Mall,  on  the  left  side- of  S|* 
James's  Square^-  ThlsvC^lebrnKsd  f^vouriie  dit:d  in  1691 »  a 
true  peoiiei^  for  the  frailties  of  her  paslililei'-  «    >    •  . 

The  wb^ti  exci^t  the  wvi-  ^'^  h<^ve  dta9ribrdiL^aft/CQinr 
somed  1^  fire  in  16^1,  and  the  ground  has  been  occupied 
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"^y  hoQses  built  by  diffefenVproprietors.  As  WhitdmH  Was 
considered  the  principal  palace,  and  that  of  8t.  Jaaicfei  only 
an  appendage,  though  there  have  been  no  retnain&'of  the 
former  left,  and  there  are  several  houses  of  the*  neb^ty 
Scattered  about  tlie  place  where  il^  stood,  it  still  maintahiB  its 
ahtient  ideiil  eonsecfu^nce  i  the  great  offices  of  state^re  kept 
in  the  detached  edifices,  and  all  pdbUc  business  is  still  dated 
from  WhiiehalL  ""  ;..^ .      . 

'  Before  we  quit*  this  place,  we  must  notice  the  braiden 
statue  of  Jaines  II.  erected  by  GrinlinGibians;  th&atti<^ 
tude  is  fine,  the  manner  free  and  easy,  the  jexecutfon  fimdied 
tod  perfect,  and  the  expression  in  the  fkce  initaitabte :  it 
explains  the  very  soul  of  that  ^  anhappy  monarch,  and  is  . 
therefore  as  valuable  as  if  it  continemorated  the  feaitures  and 
f>rm  of  a  herd.  In  short,  it  is  a  pity  th^t  it  hks  beeh  so 
long  suflered  to  be  in  its  preiient  state  of  neglect  iind  ob- 
sciirity,  anid  not  removed  to  some  oiqie  public  and  o^en 
place,  that  it  might  be  better  khown  ^tid.  deservedfly^'ad- 

An  iniprovement  has  taken  place  h^tt. '   Tfte  long  wall 

eittending  alortg  the  street  has  been' ]«tdy'rem6¥^,  Md  an 

iron  rtilingv  with  shrubberies,  er^ted  before  tbt  ^el^eirat 

houses,  which  gives  the  whole  an  airy  and  enlivened^'aiK 

•   ^ranc6.     _•  •  '  .■«r  ■ '  ::       •.   *    • 

Hence  advancing  southwand,  through  Parlrnnutk  £0itei, 
in  avenue  erected  since  the  cotistriiction  ^of  WMmiilKtc^ 
Bridge^  we  airhve  at  Canok  Row,  which  wat^andiemiy  dei>> 
n6minAted  8/.  Stephen's  Alky j  on  accauntiofitsrii^iiig  the 
•  ^sidence  of  the  dean  and  canons  of  St.  St€lffl»Uffs>oolfigiat9i$ 
Ifhapel.  Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  college,  thia'phui^  b^* 
came  deserted/  and  the  site  was  occupied  by-newral  iof  tfa^ 
nobility  and  gentry,  who  erected  mansions;  and  formed 
gardens  to  the  river.  Of  these  the  mostf  eminent^  wts 
Derby  Hou^e,  belonging  to  the  «arU  ^qf  t)iac  MflSQ.  :  it 
was  used  in  the  teigii  of  Charts  II.  fo^  tbe'oifflce  kA  M- 
miralty,  but  being  afterwards  taken  ndowiij  and  li^site  cobu 
verted  to  separate  dwelling  houses,  it  retained  the^nameor 
J>erby"  Gotirt;     Opposite  to  thb  Henry  Cbnten,    earl*  of 
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Si  pesMflsed  a^bftfidsooie  mansioiii  as*  dkk  die  iWinily^ 
y^e,'  ImrU  of  Dorsel^  itill  presenre^  mr  Domet 
I ;  tbe  esri  of  Mimtbester't  boiise .  wlw  skmiitod;  oir 
Kh  at.psesent  tsailcd;. MAiraHBSt*BH  BuuLisriH<;s  |Ed« 
^k}  which. iii  BRioote  Court, iftffil  BjkiIG£)S7'«£9V^ 
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^TBilsBtractTire  wrormcd  irt'd  Abaif  afttf  elegartt  tast^^i  kut 

awtdh  simpliciity- aiid"  grandeui^i  tlM  whether  vi^^^d 
the  watcftr,'  ttr  by  the*  passenger,  it  filfe  the  fntn4  #ithf 
liltfiiih^inr.^  ''1*K&' semi  octangular  tower,  which  forta  thei 
sljJeis^W^  footway;  the  itiaYiner  of  placing  the  lamps,  Mt 
4»Iieight  ofthb  balustrade^  are  ^t  onee  beautifully  and  ju- 
oHonHy  contriTed/  ' 

■*^I?M  forty-four  ffeet  wid^;  a'conimb<i*oo$  foot- way  is  al- 
HWadfcn^'pas^ngers,  about  seven  Teet  brctoci  on  each  side, 
tsiifed  Aove  the  road  atiowed  for  cai'rlages,-  tini  pa^dwith 
liSad  Moor  ttoncs,' whiftt  the  syyabe  IWtUrefcW  is  feufficientJy- 
^febus  Co  ftdmit'thfee;  carr'rages' abreast,  without  mcoov^ 
lAMce  or  danger. 

*^tFhe  exterit  of  this  bridge  'from  wharf  to  wharf  is!. 6ne 
ABtttottAtwd  btindrod  and  l:ii«inty.three feet,  M^c&Jsab^e 
thrte  bfitidred  feet  wider  than  at  London  Bfidg'e;  > ; .    < 

'IPhefiree  water^waj^iinderthearchesis  etgfhrfaanMired anA 
seventy  ftet, 'more  tban^  four 4imea  as  much  ers  ris  ieft  be« 
tir«en  the  i&fic^lingB  of  Londonf  Bridge f*  this,  to^ctfMer  with 
'  ibfe^coileliesb  of  the ':$treaiii^  i«  the  chief  reason  wiiy  *no 
seokiUe^ftlVof  water  catiiever  0to|^y  or'in^the  leastfendangei: 
the  smallest  boiitsr,  in  the)r  passagi^  thrbugb  tbe  ardties^ 

rU  comists/of 'fourte^tpfiersy  '.thirttien  rbrgo,  and/twb  small 
semi^cBfcular  arches,  and  two  abutmChte. 

The  length  of  each  pier  is  about  seveftty  feet,  fmu  point 
tO'pSdint;  and  the 'ends  arc  terminated  with  a^sarliant  ri^ht 
tegfe  against  ektHcr  stream! 

'  The  •  two  middte  piers  ar€$  seventeen  feet  wide  at*  the 
s)>riiigit}g  of  the  ardhes,  and  contain  three  tb^u^nd  cubic 
kttf  orneav  two  hundred  toils  of  solid  stone;  /the  others  de-* 
crease  in^bre&dth  eitjutiily  on  ekch  side^  by  one  feot;  so  that 
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the  twb  next!  tb  the  largest  are^ieocbsistteen  feet  wide;  aodp 
in  pro|x>rtion,  to  tb^  two  least  of  each  side,  which  are 
twelise  feet  wide  at  the  springing  of  theardhes. 

•  The  piers  are  foHr  feet  wider  at  their  foundation  than  at 
toip,  and  each  is  lafA'oti^a  strong  bed  of  timber,  of  the  sanie 
shape  as  the  pier,  about  eighty  feet  long,  ti^nty^igbt  feet 
wide,  and  two  feet  thick.      1     '  . 

;  The  yiilue.of  .4O^0Q0l.  is  Computed  to  be  alwfiys  under 
watf^r,  hi  stone,  ^  ai^  other  materials*  And  here  it  may  not 
be  improper  te  obsepve,  that'the  caisson,  pn  which  the  6rst 
pier  wa$  stink,  contained  one  hundred  and  fifty  loads  of 
tSimber;  which  (if  sound  when  laid,  and  always  kept  wet) 
upt  oply  remain  sound,  but  grow  harder  by  time.  , 

The  depths  or  heights  of  every  pier  arc  different,  but 
none  have  their  foundations  laid  at:  ^  less  depth  than  five  feet 
under  the  bed  of  the  riv^r,  and. at  a  greater  depth  than 
fourteen  feet  under  the  bed.  This  difference  is  occasioned 
by  the  nature  and  position  of  the  ground,  the  bed  of  gravel 
lyjng  much  lower,  and  more  dijKcuIt  to  copiq  at  on  the  Suiciy 
than  on  the  Westminster  side. 

^AIl  the  piers  are  built  .inside  and  outride,  of  solid  P^rt* 
land  block  sliones,  none  less  than .  one  ton,  .or  twenty  hun- 
dred weight,  unless*  accidontally^  a  small  one,  called. a 
closer f  placed  between  four  other  large  stones;  but  niost 
are  two  or  three  tons  weight,  and  several,  of  four  or  five 
tOos«  AH  the  stones  are  set  in  (and  their  joints  fitted)  with 
a  cement  called  Dutch  farris-y  they  are  also  fastened  with 
irOBcramps,  run*  in  with  lead,,  and  so  placed,  a^  to  beim- 
perceptilde,  nor  can  they  be  ever  afllected  by  the  watci".     . 

.  AU  the  Wches  spring  from  about  two  feet.  Above  4ow.i. water 
mark  ;  which  renders  the  bridge  niuch  stronger,  than  if:(tlic 
arches -sprfiing  from  taller  piers.        .  •  .     '       »        1 

Tbe  joniddle  arch  is  seventy-six  feet  wide^  ind  the  others 
decrease  in  width  equally  on  each  side  by  four  f^t;  so  that 
tbe  two  nest  to  the  mid^lle  aroh  are  seventy •  two  feet  wide, 
and. so  om  to.tlie  least  of  the  two  arches,  which  are  eajch 
fifty- twofeeti  wide.  As  to  the  uvo  small. ones,  clo^  in;sl;ipr€t 
to  thti  abutiapniH,  they  Are.  oach^^bou/tjLw'.eiuy-'fiy^ifeQt  wide*  • 

The 
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Tfw  loffit  oF  erefy  aroh  is  turned  «nd  binlfc  quite  thrqogh, 
irilh  large  Poftktid  Uocks^  over  wkich  is  built,  bounded  in 
by  liie  Portland,  another  srch  of  Pufbeck  stone,  fowr  or 
fi?e  tines  thicker  on  tbe  reins  than:  over  the  key ;  so  caleu- 
kted,  tbat  by  the  help  of  this  seeondary  arch,  together 
with  the  incumbent  IqimI  of  materiads,  all  the  parts  ot'tv^y 
.  arch  are  in  eqniltbrio ;  eacb  arch  can  stand  single,  without 
aflcctiog  or  being  affeeted,  byany -of  the  rest. 

Between  every  two  arches  a  drain  carries  off  the  water  and 
filth.  Some  bridges  have  been  ruined  for  wtotof  this  pr^ 
aaution. 

Jast  above  and  below  each  abutment  there  are  large  afid 
commodious  flights  of  Moor  stone  steps,  for  the  shipping 
aad  landing  of  goods  and  passengers.  • 

Tipp  piers;are  laid  at  a  considerable  depth  under  the  bed 
of  the  river,  ib  a  bard  bed  >of  gravel,  which  never  requires 
piling ;  it  being,  after  rock,  the  best  sort  of  foundation.  « 

The  materials  of  Westminster  Bridge,  are  the  best  four 
kinds  of  stone.  And  the  size  and  disposition  of  thoae  on- 
iterials  prevents  any  false  bearing,  or  so  much  as  a  fsdse  joints 
in  tbe  whole  bridge ;  so  that  every  part  is  fiiUy  and  pro- 
perly supported*. 

Respecting  tbe  time  employed  in  erecting  this  magnifi- 
cent  bridge,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  baiiast-men 
having  dug  the  foundation  of  the  $rst  pier  to  tbe  depth  of 
five  feet  under  the  bed  of  the  river,  kept  it  le^i^  by  a 

*  One  of  the  piers  of  Wettminfter  Bridge,  by  linking,  i^mzgtd  tke 
vch  to  which  it  belonged  to  mvuch,  that  the  commiisionert  thougKt  fit 
10  have  it  pulled  down  ;  v/hen,  by  laying  twelve  thousand  tont  of  ca«- 
aoo  aad  leaden  weighii  on  the  lower  pan  of  the  pier,  the  foundation 
was  iettUd  and  set  to  rightt,  in  tach  a  manner  as  to  render  tt'completelf 
secure  firon  all  j^uch  accideata  ia  future.  The  mis^brtuae  happeaed  sa 
1747,  when  this  noble  structure  was  almost  completed,  and  ^reveiued 
its  being  finished  till  the  10th  of  November  1750  4  when  the  last  stone 
was  laid  by  Thomas  Lediard,  Esq.  in  the  presence  of  several  of  the 
CQBHmssioiiers;  and,  on  the  17th,  about  twelve  at  night,  it  was  opened 
hf  a  procession  of  several  gentlemen  of  that  city,  the  chief  ariifieers  of 
the  work,  and  a  crow^  of  spectators,  preceded  by  trumpets*  kctrk' 
drums.  Ice.  aad  guns  firing  during  the  ceremony. 


t^ropeif :  MK&Ipsure  bf.  «tfoog  pitesf^  iand  the.  calisoit  teing 
bixHlgbt  Over  to  the  place  where  hWab  t6be  iunfc^  "kAUk 
^S9th  of  January,  1736-9^  the  first  aton^  of  tht  #esterB 
pi^r  was  ]^<1  by  tbeeafLof  f^einbroke ;  riie  erecting  of  the 
«lruotiire  wa^^comploatod  in- eleven- ybard audi nineinotitha ; 
ATiery.,short  period,  .considering  the  ihagwhudet of  the  un- 
.4fitUlung,  the  psoctigious  quantity  x^i  stone  made  use  •  of, 
bewA  out  of  diequariy.,  and  brought  by  sea;  the  interrup- 
tions of  winter,  the  damage  frequently  done  by  the  ide  to 
the  piling  and  scafiblding^:  and  the  unavoidably  interrufiition 
occasioned  twice  a  day  by  the  tide,  which,  for  two* years 
toget|iei^,  reducef)  the  tinie  of  labour  to  only  five  boiirs 
a-da.y.^ 

The  charge  of  building,  and  for  procuring  the  sereral 
'eohveniencies  requisite^  amounted  to  the  sum  of  2fS9,SbOl. 
whereof  197,500/.  was  n^sed  by  diree  successiire  lotteries, 
and  the  remaining  192,0001.  granted  by  parliament. 

The  structure  is  contrived  in  suoli  just  proportion  that, 
if  a  person  whispers  agaiilst  the  wail  of  the  alcoves  on  one 
side  th^  way,  the  party  on  the  opposite  may  plainly  beat, 
and  converse^  without  being  prevented  by  the  interruption 
of  the  street,  or  the  noise  of  carriages,  &Cv 

Before  this  bridge  was  built,  the  buildings  in  this  part 
^of  Westminster  were  very  incommodious,  and  a  nuisance. 
Even  in  the  reigfi  of  flenry  VIII.  that  monarch  granted  a 
charter  of  privilege  to  the  dean  and  canons  of  St  Stephen's 
chapel  to  pull  down  all  the  '^  antient  and  very  ruinous  te^ 
neitients,"  and  to  build  them  again;  these  buildings  were 
^*  siti^ate  in  Lt  Wohiaplcy  between  the  clock  towards  the 
,east,'  and  Le  fl^cy  Hcuse  toward  the  west,  and  the  waH  ef 
our  palace  in  length  toward  the  south,  and  Le  fVuibrige 
of  our  staple  toward  the  north."  At  this  time,  ^vhat  is  now 
called  St.  James's  Park,  was  a  swaoip,  till  Henry  caused  it 
.  to  be  drained,  and  converted  into  walks.. 
,  The  Wool  Staple  was  held  in  New  Palaca  Yarb. 
This  staple  had  been  held  for  many  ages  in  Flanders,  to>be 
great  detriment  of  the  English  merchants ;  in  the  year  !35S, 
the  patriotic  Edward  III.  caused  the  wool  trade  ttf  be  coft- 

fined 
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fined  to  Ilia  oirti  docnhlioas,  at  Wtstrnkirter,  and  ptbep  mo«> 
siderable  towns.  By  tbis  wke  measure  ke  braoght  weabk 
into  tlte  coanlry,  ai^  comiiiferably  inoreased  (be  royal  re« 
v«nua;  for  pacliaia^t  granted  him  a  certaki  suMi  oa  ewnrjr 
smA  exported.  Henry  VI.  h«d  Da  ksa  than  six  wool  hom&e$ 
in  thia  piace^  which  he  granted  to  the  dean  aad  canons  of 
Sk  Stephen^fl.  The  cencoutsie  of  peof^le  to  this  wool  mar* 
htt  ooeasioned  Mteb  an  inAex  of  iababiunts,  that  the  royal 
iriHage  of  Westminsttrincreased  to  a  town.      ^ 

The  Cunns.  H4MTs^»  or  Tower,  stood  oppodte  WesU 
HMsler  [faU  gate,  and  is  said  to  hare  been  erected  on  the 
CoMowing  oceasion:  A  eestam  poor  nan,  in  an  action  of 
4iebt,  being  fined  the  suia  of  thirteen  skittiiigs  and  four- 
pence,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL  Radiilpliiis  de  Ingham^ 
lord  chief  justice  qf  the  Kipg*^  9eiicli,  cammiserating  his 
case,  eaused  the  court-roll  to  be  erased,  apd  the  fine  to  be 
r^ueed  to  six  shillings  and  eight*pence,  which  being  soon 
after  discovered,  Ingham  was  amerced  in  a  pecuniary  mulct  of 
eight  hundred  marks,  i^id  that  sum  was  employed  in  erecting 
the  bell  tower,  wherein  was  phiced  a  bell  and  a  c}i>ck^ 
^hich  striking  hourly,  was  to  remind  the  judges  in  the  hall 
of  the  fate  of  their  brother* 

Upon  the  demolition  of  thistower  in  1715,  the  great  bell 
m^m  gf?Qt^d  to  thfi  phek  of  (be  new  qathedr^l  of  St*  Pwl^ 
London^  whither  k  wm  remeirad»  w/A  stood  under  a  shed 
in  the  chufch.»yaid  till  the  turret  was  prepared  for  its  re« 
ceptioR.  The  clock  had  not  long  been  op  before  the  bell 
was  <;racked,  and  re^cast,  but  with  such  bad  success,  that 
in  a  few  years  it  wfis  thoDgt^t  necessary  to  take  it  down 
^ffmt  and  the  experimcMt  repe^^  with  better  success. 

On  the  old  bell  was  inscribed:    . 

Tercias  aptabit  me  Rex,  £dwardquc  vocavit, 
^anetf  deoore  Edwardi  signeipctur  ut  bore. 

Meaning  that  the  third  king  gave  this  bell,  and  named  it 
Cdward,  that  the  hours  of  St.  Edward  pnight  be  properly 
noticed.  It  is  probable,  that  Henry  HI.  having  been>re* 
IbundcHT  of  the  adjoining  abbey  of  St.  Peter^  some  years  bi^ 
Vol.  IV.    Jios  87.  I  i  '  fore 
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fore  erected  by.  Ed  ward  the  Confessor,  might  dedicate  this 
be]\  in  honour  of  their  patron  saint  ^. 

The  range  of  antient  buildings  on  the  south  side  6f  this 
quadrangle,  next  the  Thames,  was  appropriated  to  the 
Courts  of  Star  Chamber,  so  tremendous  during  the 
l-eigns  of  the  Tudors  and  l^tuarts«  It  arose  a  new-modelled 
court  during  the  tyrannical  governments,  of.  lienry  Vil. 
and  VIII.  and  consisted  of  several  lords  spiritual  and  tem* 
poral,  with  two  judges  of  the  common  law,  without  the 
intervention  of  k  jury.  Its  powers  were  so  shamefully 
abused,  and  made  so  subservient  to  the  revenge  of  a  mi^ 
bistry,  or  the  views  of  a  crown,  as  to  be  abolished  hy  the 
House,  of  Commons  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 

The  building  next  claiming  attention  is  ) 

^WESTMINSTER  HALL 

.  The  old  haU  was  built  by  William  Rufus,  as  a  banquets- 
ting  hou$e  to  the  palace,  which  stood  in  the  place  now 
called  Old  Palace  Yard;  but  Richard  II.  ordered  the  whole 
to  be  pulled  down,  and  the  present  edifice  was  erected  in  its 
stead  in  the  year  1397t. 
'  This  antient  building  is  of  stone,  the  front  ornamented 
with  two  towers  adorned  with  catved  work.    The  hall  within 

•  ♦  Aitiong  the  luperttitioni  of  the  church  of  Rome,  was  that  of  chrii- 
teniBg  bellt,  with  the  attendance  of  godfathers,  &c.  who  made  re- 
•pontes,  as  in  the  baptism  of  a  child,  giving  k  a  name,  and  clothing  it 
with  a  new  garment,  as  Christians  used  to  be  clothed,. and  believing  that 
this  would  make  it  capable  of  driving  away  tempests  aifd  devils.  Whilst 
this  opinion  lasted,  the  bell  kept  its  primeval  name  of  Edward;  bu( 
when  the  Rerormation  took  place,  the  poor  hell's  christian  name  was  de- 
graded CO  vuigar  Tom  ^  at  is  plain  by  the  following  catch  composed  to 
music  by  Eccles :         - 

**  Hark  !  Harry,  'tis  la(e,  'tis  time  to  be  gone, 
For  Weitmintter  Tom,  by  my  faith,  strikes  one, 
t  In  1599;  he  kept  his  Christmat  with  bis  characteristic  m^ificence. 
Twenty-eight  oxen,  three  hundred  sheep,  and  fowls  Without  number, 
were  tfontumed ;  and  the  number  of  his  guests  each  day  of  the  feast 
amounted  jo  ten  thousand,  to  ii&pply  whom  two  thousand  cocd^s  were 
employed. 

5  b 
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is  reckoned  the  largest  robm  in  Europe  uniupfiorced  by 
pillars,  i>eing  two  hundred  and  seventy  feet  in  length,  aqd 
seFenty-fonr  in  breadth.    The  pavement  is  of  stone,  and 
the  roof  of  chesnut  wood,  which  is  greatly   admired.-    It 
was  fermerly  covered  with  lead,  but  that  being  found  too 
weighty,  it  has  been  for  some  ytBXH  past  covered  with  slates. 
In  this  liall  the  kings  6f  England  have  for  many  ages  past 
held  their  coronation  feasts.    Henry  III.  entertained  here, 
and  in  the  adjoining  roomn,  six  thousand  poor  nien,  wo- 
men,  and  children,  on  New  Year's  Day,    1236*.     It  is 
also  generally  used  for  the  trying  of  peers  accused  of  high 
treason,  or  any  other  crimes  committed  against  the  state. 
And  here,  ever  since  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  have  been 
held  the  three  great  courts  of  Chancery,  King's  Bench,  and 
Common  Pleas. 

In  entering  the  hall  at  the  front  gate  there  are  stairs  on 
each  side  adjoining  to  the  wall :  those  on  the  right  hand  lead 
to  the  Court  of  Exchequer;  and  those  on  -the  left  to  the 
ofiice  where  the  revenue  is  paid  in,  called  the  Receipt  of 
£xcbe(|uer. 

Th£  Court  of  ExcHEguaa  is  so  called  from  a  chequered 
cloth,  which  antiently  covered  the  table  where  the  judges 
or  chief  t)fficers  sat.  This  court  wa^  first  established  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  for  the  trial  of  all  cautes  relating 
to  the  revenues  of  the  crown;  and  in  the  same  sourt  there  ' 
are  now  also  tried  matters  ef  equity  between  subject  and 
subject.  The  judges  of  this  court  are,  the  lord  chief  baron 
of  the  Exchequer;  and  three  other  judges,  called  barons  6f 
the  Exchequer.  There  is  also  one  called  the  Cursitor 
I^aron,  before  whoni  the  sberiffii  are  sworn  into  their  office^ 

*,  Thii  and  other  gr^at  halls  were  commonly  appropriated  for  the^en* 
tertatnmeat  of  the  poor  at  stated  seasons ;  for  it  appears  that  the  orders 
cooceming  the  above  feast,  to'William  de  Haverhall,  the  king's  trea* 
surer,  were,  *'  chat  he  should  cause  six  thousand  poor  people  to  be  fed 
at  Westminster,  Coir  the  state  of  the  king,  the  q^een,  and  their  chil* 
dren.  The  weak  and  aged  to  be  placed  in  the  great  hall ;  and  in  the 
leuer  those  that  were  more  strong  and  in  reasonable  plight,  '  The  chiN. 
dren,  in  the  king's  and  queen's  chambers :  and  when  tl)^  kingkno^eth 
the  charge,  h^  will  allow  i^  in  the  accounts.'* 

Ii2  but 
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ktut  h^  ^bes  not«it  on  the  beneh.    if  any  ^iis6  should  ap- 
f}pear  to  difiicuH  tbat  the  JMdgeB  ^ftr^  divided  in  theiropintoay  . 
.jibe  vole  of  ^tbe  cbaocellor  ef  iche  fen^qaer  ^finaUy  <}eter- 
Inin^  the  suit* 

,^.*  T^E  C^DRT  ordQMMoii.PtB'A^f  ik  «it«ated  cm  the  vfisst 
•ide,  nearly  in  the  middle  of  tte  -iuillt  <^d  was  estnUisbed 
;fay  Mi^fia  Gharta  in  the  year  121^;  4>efore  that  ^une,  this 
.court  was  ambulatory/  cand  followed  dbe  kia{r.  At  is  called 
Ibe  GomnMrn Pleas,  because  here  all  civil  acfeions,  whether 
^teal,  missed  or  persfonal,  are  tried^  and  all  fines  and  ireooveries 
rwed  oiit;  It  has  axbicf  jQstice,  and  three  btbcf  fudges; 
but  uo  person  can  f>lead  in  it  uitiess»he  has  been  oalled  tip  to 
;die'degreie  df  (serjeant  at  law. 

The  Court  or  Chajsceiiy  is  so  ^ealled  from  the  Latin 
word  Cancelliy  or  a  screen,  withii)  which  the  judges  sat  to 
idetenntnc;caiTses  without  being  anno)red  by  the  sj^ctators, 
Svhb  came  toibe  witnesses  of  their  proceedings.  The  su- 
preme  judge  pf  this  coiirt  is  the  Icord  high  <:h8nc^Uor 'of 
lEdgland,.  wbo,  tneict  to  the  Ifin^,  is  (the  first  magistrate  in 
all  civil  affairs  whatever.  He  is  also  usually  spealcerof  the 
(House- of  Lords,  and  coaamoAly  i^ppointed  bigh  steward  on 
♦be  trial  df  tpedrs.  The  Ghailcery  consists  of  two  courHs,  in 
^oi^e.of  w(bidi  *tjie  chanceltor  proceeds  according  to  the  law 
icf  tbe^land4-i>ut  the  principal  is  the  court  6f  E^ity,  de- 
(signed  to  moderate  the  rigour  of  the  common  law,  and 
^nt  redress  of  ^gi^evtfoeed,  >irhere  the  iBUmie  law  hastiot 
mde  any  provlsson. 

'  Tbe  «basitiess  <of  this  court  is  ^very  extensive:  air  the 
ivfitsfor  el^tiing  membersraf  purliainetit  are  issued  fron;  it ; 
liateois  ifbr^hdriiffs,  and  >aU  Dttrer  officers,  made  out;  writs 
of  certiorari  against  false  judgQient^  letters  patent,  treaties 
with  foreign  prin^^,  and  commissions  both  of  appeal  and 
e^et  and  teroiltiierfgranteid.  Here  no  juries  are  sMmmoned ; 
for  the  actions  are  -aU  fa^  ^biU,  4idd  the  depositions  /of  tbe 
vHtfiasite'av^  taken '«t  the  ^xikfUffMitioii  Office,  tfud  itfter- 
Hv^rdstead  ih'cotin  as  stfffideiit  evidence ;  so  that  the  deter- 
ininatiou  of  the  seriitence  is  sblely  invested  in  tbe  ju4ge. 
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Th£  CouaT  imp  Kill's  BsMCH  is  BHvmkai  tdiiMkly  ^ 
poaiie  the  Cowrt  loif  Cbmo^ry^  nod /ia  sp  Miitd  fton  wm 
Ugb  bemb.-on  wbiob  our  ahtieitt  ttOMuecbt  iMUallf  J«r.  ia 
person^  aud  •the  }u4ge»»  to  wh0m  the  judiieaUtfe  mw  ^dii- 
j)Oted  in  their  absenoe,  «t  eti  lower  beiiehaB  al  Hheirfeefc. 
In  this  court  are  d^cevmiaed  plea%  between  lhacrQwn«ao4 
4he  subject,  of  ^reasonB>  •fetoniet,  and  other  fi^i^  fwlridi 
^properly  belong  to 'the  king  4  aadiako  in  whatever  frelataa  la 
'the  lo$8  of  life  or«)enber  of  any  ^subject  in  wMc^'ihelujif 
is  ^concerned.  Here  lihewiaa  are  tried  breaoheB-ef ; 
'OppresBiOa,  and  mtaipayernnieflit ;  and  thiaicourt  corneal  i 
«r9ors  of  all  the  jadges  and  justices  of' England,  itkii 
judgments  and  proceedings,  nof^  only  in  tpleas  6i  tke  \ 
bat  in  all  |>l«as,,feal,  >perBoniJ»  and  mixed;  eaceept.only 
pleas  inithe^eafibeqiier.  Tbisooufit  b^genecal,  and  isataadb 
to  all  Enigland:  and  wherever  it  is  held  the  hm  soppcpea^tlft 
sovereigii  ito  »be*there  in  peKson*  .Jn  this  eotiit  itbem  jBi^ 
nerally  sit  four  judges/  thie  first  ;of  whomis'atilod  Hm  ladl 
chief  ^iistice  of  the  King's  Bench^  and  sometimes  the  llosd 
chief  jnatfce  of  fingiaad. 

The  mode  of  creating  a  jud^  is  as  foUows :  The  I0A 
ChanocUor  baviag  taken. his  aeatjn  the  oourt  where  the  fa^ 
cancy  is  ^tot be  filled,  bringing  with  him  the  king^s  ietteia 
patent,  shall  cause  theaeijeant  elect  to  be  bcought  in,  lo 
whom,  in  >opefi  court,  he  notifies  tthe  4iiig*a  pleasure, 
caosiag  the  letters  to  be  publicly  read;  which  done, tthe 
Master  of  the  Rolls  ^hall  read  to  him  the  oath  iheis  to:taStt» 
'<  that  be'  shall  indifferently  minister  Justice  to  all  inen,>aa 
well  foes  as  friend,  that  shall  havie  any  suit  or  :ptea  befiiae 
him;  and  this  he:shail  not  forbear  to  do,  itkough.iktkmgii^ 
his  kUerSj  or  it/  express  word  of  numtk^  would  toenmami 
thcconirmy'y  wnA  that  from  tune:  to  time  he  shall  Dotitw* 
ceive  any  fee  or  pension,  oc  livery  of  any  taan,  but  of  tbto 
/king. only;  aor  any  gift,  reward,  or  bribe,  of  laiy  mao) 
having  suit  or  plea  before  him,  saving  meat  and  .drihl!, 
which  sfaalUbeof  no  great  vahie.**  .  And  on  this  oath  ;being 
tdmiuistered,  the  lord  ohanoellor  shall  deliver  to  him  tfaa, 
'kiag^s  letters  aforesaidi  aod  the' lord  chief  justice  of  the 
*  ^  -  court 
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«rafds  .<^  seven  yours;  'and  aft^r  dr^oing  Mr*.H«Mipgi!i| 
priyate  fo'rtiiney  without  any  view  to  public  advantage,  hq 
peers aj^qnittod  him! 

Another  occasional  ceremony. is  performed  in^^bt|i'|^I|c^H 
on  the  coronations  of  the  kinigs  aad  qpeens  o^  Grofit  Bri- 
tain; this  is  the  Champion's  Challevcs^  .Thi^.  i/^  Mp-: 
posed  to  have  originated  with  William  I.  That  ,nionarcl% 
could  not  but  be  conscious  of  his  having  no  lega}.  right  to 
the  crov^  of  England  ;  he  knew  that,  by  the  laws  of.  Eng- 
land, the  king  could  not  dispose  of  the  cro.wn  by  will ;  an<^ 
that,  as  Edward  the  Confessor  had  really  no  right  to  the 
crown  of  which  be  was  possessed,  consequently, ,  if  the 
laws  had  permiued,  he  could  not  transfer  it  by  will.  But 
as  no  such  will  was  ever  published,  nor  any  copy  of  it 
shewn  to  the  Normans,  or  the  English,  it  is  probable,  that  h'm 
^having  such  a  will  in  his  favour  was  only  a  pretence,  and  u 
pretence  which  he  knew  to  be  false.  It  was.th/srefoi^e  very 
natural  in  him  to  think  of  having  a  champion  at  his  corona- 
tion ;  and,  as  the  ridicuJous  humour  of  ^•knight-errantry  and 
croisading  began  to  prevail'  in  France,  about  the  ttime  tiiaJt 
William  invaded  England,  his  introduction  of  a  Champioa 
at  his  coronation,  was  a  natural  effect  of  that  humopr,  be^ 
cause  the  vulgar  were  always  ready  to  believe  a  man^s  .cause 
Co  be  jiust,  if  he  appealed  to  a  trial  by  battle. 

The  first  champions  were  the  Marmions,  who  wove  the 
followers  of. William  from  Normandy:  the  king  gave  theok 
the  manpr  of  Scrivelsby,  in  Lincolnshire,  to  b^  held  by. 
that  service;  to  them  succeeded  the  Dymocks,  who  still 
hold  the  honour.  The  ceremonial  of  the  Cbampion^s  chal- 
lenge having  already  been  described*,  its  repetition  hptm 
is  avoided. 

It^emsmany  parliaments  were  kept  here;  for,  ia  1397, 
the  great  hall  being  under  repair,  and  Richard  II.  havipg 
occasion  to  hold  a  parliament  in  the  mean  time,  he  caused 
a  large  bouse  to  be  built  in  the  midst  of  the  palace  court, 
(now  New  Palace  Yard)  betwixt  the  Clock  Tower,  and  the 
ptcof  the  old  jreat  ball.     This  house  was  very  large  and 

^  ♦  Vol.  I.  p.  452. 
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hngf  made  of  timbeF,  and  covered  with  tile»;  it  was  open 
en*  both  sides^  and  at  eacl>  end,  that  M  men  might  hear  and 
^aee  what  was  both  said  and  done.  ^^  Tlie  king's  archers, 
ift  nakiiber  four  thousand,  Chcshhremen,  compassed  the 
bovse  about  with  their  ho%i  s  bent  and  their  arrows  knoeked 
ill  their  bands,  always  ready  to  shoot:  they  bad  bouch  of 
court ;  to  wit,  meat  and  drink,  and  great  wages  of  six-pence 
fcj  the  day. 

*^  The  great  oW  haB  beitvg  rebuilt,  parliaments  were 
i^m  there  kept,  as  before;  namely,  one  in  the  year  1399, 
for  deposing  of  king  Ricliard  "  ♦ 

Before  the  ball  was  antiently  a  handsome  conduit,  whence, 
#n  ^a^ions  of  rejoicing,  Sowed  wine  to  the  populace. 

.New  Palace  Yard  was  so  called,  on  account  of  being 
the  site  of  the  palace  whidi  was  added  to  the  more  antient 
building  by  Richard  11.  and,  for  distinction,  denominated 
The  New  Paltfce. 

We  cann^  sufficiently  admire  the  improvements  at  pre* 
sent  making  in  the  front  of  Westminster  Hidl,  under  the 
impection  of  James  Wyatt,  Esq'.  The  paltry  cofSse  houses 
hare  been  lately  removed  firom  before  the  immediate  gate- 
way (^  the  edifice;  whilst  the  alehonses  and  watering 
places  adjoining,  have  been  demolished,  and  given  place 
to  an  iron  railing  sufficiently  distant  from  the  structure, 
thint  ibe  beholder  may  form  some  conception  what  the 
ioyal  pdatce  of  Westminster  must  hare  been.  T*he  re- 
moval of  the  coffee  houses,  has  discovered  some  of  the 
ficta  ornaments  which  embtitished  Westminster  Hall,  and 
some  of  the  pedesb>ls  belonging  to  the  mediated  statues^ 
frlueh  it  is  is  intended  to  replace  by  others,  so  as  to  restore, 
as  mvfih  as  possible,  this  fine  specimen  of  the  architecture 
of  our  ancestors. 

Adjoining  to  the  south-east  angle  of  Westminster  Hall> 
are  the  remains  of  St.  Stephen's  Chapel. 

This  chapel  was  first  erected  by  king  Stephen,  infaononr 
of  tlie  protomartyr,  in  the  antient  palace;  but  was  reboilt 
b^  kiog  Edward  III.  in   1347,  and  dedicated  *<  to  the  ho- 
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Ronr  oP  Alkniglitjr  Ck>d,   ind  e;pecidly   of  1M  BlesBedT 
Virgin,  liis  mottief ,  and  of  tlie  martyr,  St.  Stephen.** 

He  ttfdidned  it  to  be  colle^atei  under  tbe  gorernm^t  6lf 
a  dean,  twelre  canons  secular,  ricars,  chotisters,  and  sir- 
bordinate  oificen ;  and  by  bis  letters  patent^  endowed  tb^' 
establishment  intb  Tm  inn  situate  in  Lombard  Street;  hia 
to#er  ih  Bucklesbory,  called  Swet^toweT;  Us  inn  calfed 
Le  Reole,  since  called  the  Tower  Rojal^  and  dlber  posses^ 
siont  In  London,  Yorfahi're,'  and  Bei^s. 

Edwttrd  also  boik,  for  the  use  of  the  chapel,  hi  tM , 
Liiiie  ftinctuary,  westward, '  a  strong  Clocfaier,  or  B^U 
Tower,  covered  with  lead,  in  which  Were  three  large  belbj, 
which  were  usually  rung  at  coronations,  funerals,  &c..aod 
their  sound  \iMtti  vulgarly  supposed  to  have  the  eflfect  of 
souring  ail  the  beer  in  the  vicinity. 

Dr.  Joha  Chainbr^,  the  last  dean,  physician  to  Henry 
VIII.  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Barber  Snrg^onV 
Company  9  built  the  beautiful  cloisters  at  the  esipeuce  of 
eleven  thousand  marks. 

As  a  monastery,  it  shared  the  fate  of  sioiilar  foundations; 
and  on  its  surrender  to  Edvfard  VL  was  supposed  to  "  disi 
pend**  annually,  1085/.  \0s.  Sd. 

Near  this  chapel  was  another,  d^cated  Ip  Our  Lttdy  ef 
the  Pew ;  though  thia  was  ^mailer  than  that  of  St.  Stephetlv 
it  was  much  honoured  by  various  offerings.  -Richard ft: 
upon  the  commencement  of  Wat  Tyler^s  rebellion,  fiM  be^ 
took  himself  to  the  high  altar  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
made  bis  offering ;  after  whick  he  confessed  himself  ta  ai^ 
snchoret,  and  then  betook  himself  to  this  chapel,  and  re^ 
peated  bis  devotions ;  whence  he  proceeded  to  meet  the 
rebel  and  his  adherents  in  Smithfield.  By  the  negligel'ice 
of  a  scholar,  appointed  by  his  tiitor  to  iUuminate  the 
cbapel,  the  image  of  the  Virgin^  **  richly  decked  iVitd 
jeweb»  precious  stones,  pearls,  and  vtogs,  niore  tbaii  imf 
jewellev  couki  judge  the-  price,  was  with  all  this  apparel^ 
ornaments,  and  chapel  itself,  bucnt.**  )t  was  fe-edified  hf 
Anthony^  earl  Rivers,  uncle  to  Edward  V.  Richard  111; 
giantad the  ci^ody  of  the  obapdl  to  Sk  A»hikCi^ra^  prieatr 
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^frilb  nn  anf  titty  of 'ten  marks^  till  he  vnii  better  proridej^ 
It  appears. that  Edvrard  III.  granted  that  William^  bishop  of 
Winton,  treasux^.of  ^therExcheqiier,  should  h^vQ  tbe  col- 
lationLto  one  prebepd  in  his  new  collegiate  chapel^  ip  coik 
quence  of  thie  resigjE^ition^f  Thoo^is  Staple^rdj  then  cbap- 
I.ai.n>  who  bad  been  jpresented  by  thi^  treasurer,  in  right  of 
bis  ofl$ce ;  and  wiiich  preseotalion  ,and  qhapel  had  reoeody 
Iheen  made,  sub^vicnt  to  that  <tf  ^  Stephen. 

After  the  surrender,  of  St.  Stephen's  chapel  to  Edward  VI. 
tbit  oionarcb  gave  permission  th^t  it  should  be  c^wMed 
to  a  chamb^  of, parliament;  since  which  it  has  been  de* 
nominated'  ,  . 

J  .  .  THE  HOUSE  OF-  COMMONS. 
'  This- is4k;spac^>us  room,,  and  has  several,  commodious 
apartments,  the  speaker's  ohamber,  rooms  for  committees, 
apd  .Other  offices.  The  benolie$  for  the  members,  gradually 
a^oend  one  above  another,  as  in  a  theatre ;  and  there  are 
t^fillerjes,  where  strangers  are  permitted  to  sit  and  hear  the 
debate. 

.  At  the  upper  end  of  this  room  the  speaker  is  placed  upon 
a  raised  seat  ^  before  him  is  a  table,  at  which  tlie  cl^rk  and 
his  assistant  sit  near  him  on^each  ha|)d,  just  b^low  tbe  chair; 
-and  on  either  si4e,  as  well, below  as  in  the  galleries,  the 
members,  are  placed  promisquously.  The  speaker  and 
c^rks  aliyfys  wear  gowns  in  the  lioOse,  as  the  professon  of 
the  lavt^doin  term  time ;  but  no  other  of  the  members  wear 
robes,  except  the  four.reprosenUitives  for  the  city  of  Lon* 
dpn^  wl^,  the  first  day  oC  every  new  parliament,  are  dressed  io 
sct^let  goivns,  and  sit  together  on  the  right  hand  of  tbe  chair, 
n^t  to  the  speaker. 

)Tbis  house  has  an  equal  share  with  the  Lords  in  making 
laws^  »nor  can  any  be  made  without  the  consent  of  the  Gom* 
jpOQs,  who  are  the  guardians  of  the  liberties  of  th^  people ; 
and  as  they  arc  the  grand  inquest  of  the  nation,  they  hafre  a 
power  to  impeach  the  greatest  lords  in  the  kingdom,  both 
^ritual  and  temporal. 

r  Before  the  Coininon^,  after  a  general  election,  ,can  enter 

''fqpon  any  basipess,  or  e^eii  the  choice  of  a  speaker,  ail  tba 
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mftcbefB  enM  the  Courl  of  Waids,  ifhtitf'm^  fdce  Ae 
bstbs  of  allegiance  and  snpremacy;  with  (bote  appointed  hy 
the  aet  of  the  first  of  Willikin  and  Mary,  iHtho  presence  dP 
an  officer  appointed  by  bts  majesty,  who  b  lii^aaliy  the  lont 
steward  of  the  boushold.  Aftcnr  they  have  ehosen  Ae 
speaker,  they  take  the  same  oaths  again  ifi  fiSbbome^  at  ibe 
table;  and  subscribe  their  opinkmt  against  "the  dbctrines  of 
transubstantiation,  the  invocation  and' adoratioff  oF'sarals; 
-and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass :  and  before  they  ctfn  gi^i&aiiy 
vote  in  the  house,  except  for  the  choice  of  «  speaker,  Ihey^ 
are  obliged  to  abjure  the  Pretender. 

Any  member  of  parliament  is  at  liberty  to  nliote  for  a  bill 
to  be  brought  in ;  which  being  agreed  to  by  the  house,  the 
person  who  made  the  motion,  with  some  of  thoB«  who  se« 
conded  it,  are  ordered  to  prepare  and  bring  it  in.  Whei» 
the  bill  is  ready,  some  of  the  oiembers  who  were  ordered  to 
prepare  it,  desire  leave  to  bring  the  bill  to  the  table ;  and 
upon  the  question  being  agreed  to,  it  has  a  first  readilig  by 
the  clerk  at  the  table;  after  which  the  speaker^  taking  the 
biU  in  his  hand,  reads  the  abbreviate  or  abstract  of  it:  thia 
docte,  afkcr  the  debate  on  the  bill,  if  any  happens,  he  puts  . 
the  question,  whether  it  shall  have  a  second  leading;  and 
sometimes,  upon  a  motion  being  made,  appoints  a  day. 
for  it. 

Petitions  are  oflered  like  bills  at  the  bar  of  the  house,  am} 
brought  up  and  delivered  at  the  table,  by  the  >  member  wlio 
presents  them.  » 

It  is  proper  to  remark  here  that  every  petition^  from  tha* 
city  of  London,  brought  by  the  sheriffs,  is  iostantly  read     ' 
by  tlie  clerk  at  the  table,  without  any  previous  leave  hew 
ing  asked.  ^  1 

Messengers  from  the  Lordsy  and  all  persons  appearing  at 
the  bar  of  the  h^^use,  are^  introduced  by  the  tierjeant  attendr*- 
ii)g  the  house,  with  the  mace  upon  his  shoulder.      . 

While  the  speaker  is  in  tbe'chair,  the  inaoe  lies  upon  the 
teble,  eieept  when  sent  upon  any  extradrdinary*  ogcasioi^ 
^0  Westminster  Hedl*  and  the  Cotv't  of  Requests,  to  aum-   . 
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SW  iim  ipnnTitfi  V  BUtmoA.  Qut  wben  the  member*  m> 
splv|9  tlieiB9elv«ft  iato  a  committee  o£  the  whole  bof^^  the 
WfiC9  is  Uud  mider  ti»  table^  and  the  chairmdn  to  that 
fommitle^  Ui^  the  chair  where  the  clerk  of  the  house 
V^iially  sita.     / 

Forty  mmilHimre  tieoeasary  to  mak^  a  houpe,  and  eight 
fcomopimy^.  Bet  the  speaker  is  not  allowed  to  vote,  ex^ 
cept  the  hcMise  be  equally  divided :  oor  is  he  to  persuade  or 
dUsuede  ia  passing «  bill ;  but  only  to  make  a  short  and 
yUie  narrativetor  speak  upon  the  customs  of  parliament,  &c. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  vote  by  ^^o^  and 
1^1^ 'p  butif  it  appear  doubtful  which  is  the  greater  number, 
'  tb^  bottse  divides.  If  the  question  relates  to  any  thing  al« 
ready  in  the  bouse,  tbe  noes  go  out;  but  if  it  be  to  bring 
4ny  thing  ie,  aa  a  bill,  petition,  &c.  the  oy^  go  out; 
where  -the  bouse  divides,  the  speaker  appoints  foiir  tellers, 
two  of  each- opinion,  who  after  they  have  told  those  within, 
jriaoe  tbemin  tbe  passage  between  the  bar  and  the  door,  and 
tell  the  others  who  went  cut;  which  done,  the  two  tellers 
who  bave  the  majority  take  the  right  hand,  and  pla<;e 
themselves  within  the  bar,  all  four  advancing  bowing  three 
times-;  and  being  come  up  to  the  table  deliver  the  number, 
saying,  ^<  the^yr^i  who  went  out,  are  so  many  ;'V  the  tio^^ 
who  staid,  so  many  ;*'  or  the  contrary :  which  is  repeated  by 
the  speaker,  who  declares  the  majority. 

In  a  eommittee  of  the  whole  beuae,  they  divide  by 
changing  sides,  the  ayes  taking  the  right  hand  of  the  chair, 
and  tbe  noes  the  left ;  and  then  there  are  only  two  tellers. 

The  king,,  without  bis  personal  presence,  osay,  by  a 
committee  granted  to  some  of  bis  nobles,  giv«  his  royal  as- 
'  sent  to  any  bill  that  requires  haste. 

The  parliament  was  formerly  dissolved  at  tbe  death  of 
tbe  king  i  but  to  prevent  tumults  ai^d  cQufusioii,  it  is  now 
expressly  provided  by  a  solemn  act^  that  a  parbame^  ^^ 
ting,  or  in  being  at  the  kiag*s  demise,  ishiUl  continue ;  and 
if  not  sittitig  ahaU  meet  expressly^  for  keeping  tb«  pea^  of 
tbaniidmt  nod  pstservi^g  tbeeucaessioii.  • 


WitTUnSfVEBL  ^a 

.  We  oMMil  ooDcInde  Mr  accoiMt  this  poftVM  <|P  thi 
futiaoient  of  Greet  Bntaan,  mi  more  jttst  or  mpptipriti^ 
tereis  than  in  ,tl|e  knguege  of  Mn  Moore,  to  Ms  viadica* 
lioo  of  t)ie  Houee  of  ConuDOiM :  *' 

''  The  English  House  6f  Cominons  is  not  ftkhioneci  BCi 
coidtag  to  etiy  sjtien  or  tboory ;  tniC,  in  point  of  fdct,  it 
uoites  in  its  boson  the  repreetotatives  of  all  theclaaseyof 
oeo  in  tho  community ;.  it  therefore  sympafhiees  with  the 
feeUng^  and  speaks  the  aptnions,  of  a  imsoeHaneous  peo^ 
pie;    h  a  commercial  questioa  agitated  i    It  reckons  in  i^ 
aambers  the  most  opulent  and  respectable  merchants  of  the 
country ;  io  the  greats  landed  proprietors  deKbentte  Qpoa 
every  point  interesting  to  iu  agriculture.    In  ipy  opinion, 
the  HoDse  of  Coiilmons  of  England  is  the  fittrest  represent 
tstive  of  public  opinion  that  can  be  contrived.     Dividb  the 
whole  island  into  districts,  you  tdrow  all  the  returns  inttf 
mob  elections;  you  exclude'  ail  sober,  tjuiet  men,  all  stn- 
dious,  recluse  characters,.  aHnien  of  large*  property,  in- 
dolent and  ftstidious  from  their  property^  who  could  not 
endure  the  vexations  of  a  popular  contest ;  and,  if  they 
could  prevail  upon  themselves  to  enter  the  lists,  woUld  be 
censtantly  overcome  by  noisy,  specious  demagogues,  witH 
fluent  tongues  and  empty  headsi;  property  would  want  its 
due  weight;  commerce  and  agrictrltore,  in  their  most  im-  . 
portant  branches,  would  not  be  represented  ;  no  part  of  the 
nation  would  be  rcprdseuted  but  by  the  enterprfting  wits 
and  idle  talkers,  the  destruction  of  every  country  that  is 
governed  by  their  councils*    I  conclude,  from  ail  these  ob- 
servations, that  the  great  cause  of  the  prosperity  of  Eng- 
land is  the  intimate  connexion  that  snbsists  between  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  feelings  and 
opinions  of  every  class  of  the  peoplcf;  insomuch,  that  the 
proceedings  of  the  one  have  not,  fbr  any  length  of  'time, 
varied  from  tlie  coBfirilied  -sentifDents  of  the  other.     Every. 
osder  of  mibjects  has,  in  ^the  bosom  of  the  legislattire/  its 
most  consfderabie  members  who  espouse  its  cau^e,  sym- 
padiise  in  its  feelings^  and  speak  its  opinions:    This  Is  what 
r  call  a  trqc  representation  of  the  people^  and  oot  anjr  of 
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Ifaose  fenieiftil  schemes  wtiich,  through  the  mecKum  bf  a  pre- 
tended popuUr  election,'  would  throw  the  tvhole  power  int<> 
the  bands  of  one  set  of  men  i  perhaps  the  most  shinirl^,  cier- 
tainly  the  least  useful,  of  the  various  classes  }hto  which  a 
gr^at  community  is  divided.**  *"■ 

*^  I  cannot  but  remark/*  says  Pennant,  **  the  wondrous 
^ange  in  the  hours  of  the  House  of  Commons,  since  the 
^ays  in  which  the  great  eaii  of  Clarendon  was  a  member  - 
for  he  complains  *  of  the  house  keeping  those  disorderly 
imts,  and  seMom  rising  till  aftet/otir  in  the  afterpoon.'^ 

Adjoining  to  Westminster  Hall,  on  the  south  side,  is  an 
fdificeoaifed 

THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

This  is  so  denominated  froipr  its  being  th^  place  where  the 
p^ra  of  Great  Britain  assemble  in  parliaments  It  is  an 
<iblong  room,  somewl^at  less  than  that  in  which  the  Com- 
moos  meet^  and  is  bung  with  fine  ok)  tapestry,  with  his- 
torical  figures,  representing  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mada in  1538,  ibe  gift  of  the  states  of  Holkind  to  queen 
Elizabeth. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  room  is  the  thrope  upon  whtcb 
the  king  is  seated  on  solemn  occasions,  io  his  robes,  with 
the  crown  on  bis  head,  and  adorned  with  all  the  ensigns  of 
majesty.  On  the  right  hand  ef  the  throne  is  a  seat  for  the* 
prince  of  Wales,  and  on  the  left  another  for  the  next  person 
of  the  royal  family. 

3elQw  the  throne,  on  the  king's,  right  band,  jar^  the  seats 
«>f  the  archbishops,  and  a  little  below  them  the  bedch  of 
bishops.  Before  the  throne,  are  three  broad  seats  stufied 
with  wool ;  on  the  first  of  which,  next  to  the  throne,  stt& 
the  lord  chancellor  or  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  who  is 
speaker  of  the  house  of  peers ;  and  on  the  other  two  sit  the 
lord  chief  justice,  the  master  of  the  rolls,  and'  the  other 
judges,  who  attend  occasionally  tp  be  consulted  in  points  of 
law.  The  benches  for  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  are 
covered  with  red  cloth ;  and  there  is  a  bar  across  the  house^ 
at  the  end  opposite  to  the  throne.    Without  the  bar  aits^tbei 

^  Mservathns  on  tU  Umon^  andot/ier  Subjects  ofdmafU  Fottty*  ' 

king's 
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l^ic^g^s  first  gentleman  usher,  called  the  Black  Rod,  fram  a 
black  wand  he  curries  in  His  hand.  Under  him  is  a  yeooM 
a^r»  who  waits  at  the  inside  of  the  door,  a  crier  withoutt 
and  *a  aerjeant  at  jnace,  who  always  attends  the  lorll 
chancellor. 

When  tije  king  is  present  wiih^thc  crown^oo  his  head,  the 
lords  sit  tmcoveredy  and  the  judges  stand,  till  his  majesty, 
gives  them  leave  to  sit.  In  the  king's  absence  the  lords,  at 
their  entrance,  do  reverence  to  the  throne,  as  is  done  bf 
all  who  enter  the  presence  chamber.  The  judges  then  may  sit. 
But  must  not  be  covered  till  the  lord  chancellor,  or  keeper 
Signifies  to  them,  that  the  lords  permit  them  to  be  so. 

T4)e  Uoflse  of  Lords,  in  conjunction  with  the  king  and 
Commons,  have  the.  power  not  only  of  making  and  re* 
peaKng  laws,  but  of  constituting  the  supreme  judicature  of 
the  kingdom  ;  the  lords  here  assenjbled  take  cognizance  of 
treasons  and  high  crimes  committed  by  the  peers  and 
otJiers ;  try  all  who  are  impeaclied  by  the  Commons ;  and 
acquit  or  condemn  without  taking  an  oath,  only  laying 
tliar  right  hand  upon  tticnr  breast,  and  saying,  GuUttfi 
or  Not  ginlft/i  upon  nu/  honour^  They  receivse  appeals 
from  all  other  courts,  and  even  sometimes  reverse  the  de- 
crees of  Chancery;  -and  from  this  highest  tribunal  lies 
no  appeal. 

Between  the  House  pf  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons 
is  a^u  apartment  called  the  Paikted  Chamber^  This  is 
said  to  have  been  Edward  the  Cdnfessor's  bed>  chamber,  and 
the  rooms  hi  which  the  parliaments  were  antiently  opened. 
Conferences  are  often  held  here  between  the  two  houses,  or 
their  committees,  there  being  a  gallery  of  communication 
Cor  the  members  of  the  H*juse  «f  Commons  to  cotne.  up 
witliQQt  being  crowded. 

'  The  vast  mass  of  buildings  in  Old  aiid  New  Palact 
YiTtdSy  constituted  the  antjent  palace  of  the  mo- 
NARCHs  OF  England,  erected  bv  Edward  the  Confessor, 
»nd  consumed  in  a  degree  by  a  casual  fire  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIIL  1312 ;  after  which  the  court  removed  to  White- 
bsli  and  St.  Jameses  Palace. 

Tbe 
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The  whole  of  the  retnaimn|r  purts  iiow  desdribed  are 
under  repair,  tinder  the  care  of  Mr.  Wyalt^  )(fho  has  made 
Kreiral  additions  to  the  House  of  Commons^  and  formed 
two  pinnacles  at  -the  east  end.  The  whole  front  next  the 
street,  has  been  rebuilt  in  a  Gothic  stile,  and  cased  with 
stobeo.  The  front  of  the  i>uildinpr  next  the  rirer  has  par- 
taken of  the  same  kind  of  decoration.  But  none  of  these 
tnoiemantiqUes  can  coni(>ensate  for  the  demglition  of  the 
beautiful  ornaments  of  St.  Stephen's  chapel  *. 

*  The  chapely  as  finished  by  Edward  III.  wat  of  such  perfect  beautf 
•r  the  kind,  that  we  must  deeply  lament  \x%  being  defaced  in:  the  first 
iattance,  when  the  old  home  wa»  formed  out  of  it ;  and  recently  in  a 
greater  degree,  when  the  walls  were  almost  wholly  taken  down.  At 
the  time  when  the  inner  walls  were  unmasked,  by  removing  the  wains- 
cost  to  make  the  late  alterations,  a  great  part  of  the  antient  decorations 
lemained.  The  interior  of  the  walls  and  roof  of  this  chapel  were  cu- 
noufiy  wrought,  and  ornamented  with  a  profusion  of  gilding  and 
paintings.  It  appears  to  have  been  divided  into  compartments,  of 
,  Gothic  shapes,  but  not  inelegant;  each  having  a  border  of  small 'giU 
■iDset,  and  the  recesses  being  covered  with  paintings.  At  the  east  end^ 
includrng  about  a  third  of  the  length  of  the  chapel,  (which  part  bai 
many  tokens  of  being  inclosed  for  the  altar)  the  entire  walls  and  roof 
were  covered  with  gilding  and  f>aintings,  and  presented,  in  the  muti- 
lated state  in  which  they  were  seen  during  the  late  alterations,  a  superb 
and  beautiful  remnant  of  the  fine  ans,  as  they  were  patronized  in  the 
magnificent  reign  of  Edward  III.  The  gilding  was  remarkably  solid,  * 
and  highly  burnished,  and  the  colours  of  the  paintings  vivid ;  both  one 
and  the  other  being  as  fresh  as  ln*the  year  they  were  executed.  One 
•f  the  paintings  had  some  merit,  even  in  the  composition ;  the  subject 
^as,  the  adoration  of  the  shepherds,  and  the'' Virgin  was  not  devoid  of 
beauty  or  dignity.  A  multitude  of  arms  were  blazoned  on  the  south 
wall,  with  supporters,  representing  unnatural  and  hideous  combina- 
tions of  various  parts  of  different  animals^  and  near  them  were  two  or 
diree  painted  figures,  in  phantastic  dresses.  There  were,  however,  in 
the  same  quarter,  some  very  graceful  female  forms;  especially  one,  thai 
accmed  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  chalice.  Two  figures  ih  armour  were 
painted  in  the  niches  on  the  north  wall.  Below  was  this  inscription, 
'*  Merc^rcJ*  Near  the  lobby  of  the  house,  is  a  small  vestibule,  in  the 
Cmhic  style,  but  extremely  beautiful. 

Beneath  the  house,  in  passages  of  apanments,  appit>priaced  to  ra- 

fkms  vses,  are  considerable  remains,  in  great  perfection,  Jof  an  under 

chapel  of  curious  workmanship*,  and  aa  entire  sidcof.acloi$ter».tb# 

nof  of  which  is  not  surpassed  in  beauqf  by  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel. 

3  .  Id 
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In  St.  Mabcaut's  Street,  is  amspectaUc  building  of 
<5tonefor  the  committer  vooms  fOii  offijpet'Woingia^to^lifK 
House -of  Commons*^ 

Proceeding  tliroogli  Abikcb^  StEEBt,  the  furtlietft  es« 
lent  of  the  city  of  WestirtinMier  is  ^t  Milbank,  where  is 
sttuiied  Peterboeouoh  House,  probably  built  by  the  £r|t 
earl  of  Pet9rb«ro«gb;  it  eontioved  in  ttet  fiMnily  till  the 
year  1^735,  vben  it  was  purchased  by  Sir  Robert  (koBvenor, 
from  vrhom  it  descended  to  earl  prosrenor,  the  present  pos-> 
sessor.  It  was  rebuilt  in  iu  present  form,  by  the  GrosVenor 
iaauiy.  Milbank,  in  the  leign  df  ^qiiaeR  Elii^betb,  was  a 
mere  marsh}*  j^ct. 

The  Horse  ^EEEY  was  pertwps  one  of  the  most  tte^ 
quented  passages  Wer  the  river  of  Thames,  sinoe  the  build* 
ing  of  Loodon  Bridge,  and  the  4tsuse  of  the  ferry  at  that 
placcu  From  the  multitude  of  coaches,  carriages,  and 
horsescomanuaHy  passing  and  repasmg  at  all  hours,  tinies» 
and  seasons,  many  tncdnveotences  and  accidents  unavoidably 
happened,  and  many,  lives  were  lost.  To  prevent  these' 
darigers  the  archbish<^  of  Canterbury,  and  others,  in  the 
year  1136,  procured  ao  act  of  parliament,  for  the  con* 

*  Mr.  MaltoB,  In  speaking  of  thii  part  of  Weatmistter,  has  the  fvl- 
iowing  temerk  :  <*  It  k  greatly  to  l>e  witheii  that  the  example  of  a  tiitei 
kingdom  enight  prevail  overiour  prejttdi<et  in  ftvovr  of  antiquity,  and 
chat  Wettmiaiter  HalU  with  m  ||irroa»4ing  builAngs,  which  are  in* 
conveiiieat  and  insufficient  for  the  various  purposes  to  which  (hey  are 
appropriated,  might  give  way  to  t^  noblf  idea  of  (ormmj^  the  Mrhole  pf 
this  heterogeneous  mass  ii^to  one  grand  design,  which  would  Extend 
from  Margaret's  Street  to  the  river  side,  and  from  thence  return  along 
a  spacious  embankment,  by  the  present  House  of  Commotes,  into  Old 
Palace  Yari.  In  sack  a  m^miice&t  pian  the  different  departments  of 
the  legislature  might  be  acconimodated  in  a  m^neer  suitable  to  their  re- 
spective  dignities.^  Round  a  noble  hall^  adorned  with  columns  in  tip 
Ciiecian  stile,  the  difl^t'exit  courts  of  justice  might  he  distributed,  and  a^ 
•lie  end  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  with  their  numerous  committee, 
rooms,  ifiig'ht  be  arranged  under  one  roof.  Nor  would  it  he  imposttble 
sn  inch  a  dMtgn,  so  to  connect  the  two  chambers,  that  by  removing^ 
•cpoen  or  partitson  his  majesty;  whenever  the  forms  of  the  const! tuti^ 
require  his  presence  ia  the  senate,  might  from  the  throne  behold  at  one 
Tiew,  the  whole  of  his  parliament  assembled.  Such  a  project  would  be 
worthy  of  the  dignity  and  opulence  of  the  natloa." 

YQh,  IV*    Np.  m.  LI  ftruction 
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stroction  of  Westnrtinit^r  Bridge,  whrch  has  rendered  thfe 
^erry  h(  no  fiirther  utility.  The  sum  of  3000/  was  al- 
lowed  and  funded  to  the  archbisbopi  in  lieu  of  the  pro-- 
-perty  of  whtch  be  was  loser. 

On  the  west  side  of  Mtibank  Street,  stands  the  parish 
chuf<5h  cf 

«t.  JOHN  THE  EVANGELIST. 


THE  parish  of  St.  Margaret  being  greatly  increased  in 
the  number  of  houses  and  inhabitants,  it  was  judged  ne- 
cessary to  erect  one.  of  the  fifty  new  churches  within  it. 
This  diurch  being  finished,  was  dedicated  to  St.  John  the 
Evangelist;  a  parish  im^  taken  out  of  St.  Margaret's,  and 
the  parliament  granted  the  sum  of  2500/.  to  be  laid  out  in 
the  purchase'  of  lands,  t^ements,  &c.  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  rector:  but  besides  the  profits  arising  from  this  pur- 
chase, it  was  also  enacted,  that  as  a  fiirther  provision  ibr  the 
rector,  the  sum  of  125/.  should  be  annually^  raised  by  an 
equal  pound- rate  upon  the  inhabitants. 

This  church  was  begun  in  1721,  and  finished  in  1728, 
and  is  remarkable  only  for  having  sunk  while  it  was  buiid« 
ing,  which  occasioned  an  alteration  in  the  plan.  On  the 
north  and  south  sides  are  magnificent  porticos,  supported 
by  vast,  stone  pillars,  as  is  also  the  roof  of  the  church.  At 
each  of  the  four  corners  is  a  beautiful  stone  tower  and  pin-i. 
nacle:  these  additions  were  erected,  that  the  whole  might 

sink 
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sink  eqivdly^  gnd  owe  tbeOj^  magnitude  tp  tbe  vane  cause, 
'^he  parts  of  tbiJs  building  are  held  together  by  iron  t^grs, 
which  cross  even  tbe.  aisles. 

'  '*  Tbe  2:bief  aim  of  tbe  architect  was  to  give  an  uncoii^- 
9ioo>  yet  el^ant  outline,  and  to  shew  (he  orders,  in  their 
greatest  dignity  and  perfection;  and  indeed  tbe  outline  is 
so  Tariously  broken,  that  there  results  a  diversity  of  light 
and  shadow,  which  is  very  uncoounon,  and  very  elegant. 
The  principal  objections  against  tbe  structure  are,  that  it 
appears  .encumbered  with  ornaments;  and  that  the  <;oa^Nis| 
beinig  tpo  sipall  for  the  design,  it  appears  too  heavy.  la 
the  front  is  ap  elegant  portico,  supported  by  .Doric  co- 
lumns, which  order  is  contimied  in  pilasters  round  tho 
building." 

The  interior  is  rather  dark  and  heavy.  Here  is  a  good 
orifan^  The  building  bas  been  falsely  aitributed  to  Sir  John 
Vanbrugb;  Mr.AacHEB,  was  tbe  architect. 

The  advowson  of  the  church  is  in  the  dc^an  and  chapter 
of  Westminster:  and  to  prevent  tbe  rectory  being  held  na 
commeadajfi^  ali  licences  and  dispensations  f6r  holding  it 
are,  by  afet  of  parliament,  declared  null  and  void. 

Passing  into  Tufton  Strebt,  at  tbe  corner  of  Peter 
Street,  is  a  house  which,  says  Mr.  IVIoser,  according  to 
tradition,  was  tbe  residence  of  Colokel  Blood.  *\  To 
this  bouse,  it  is  stated,  he  retired  after  bis  exploit  at  tb^ 
Tower  bad  procured  bim  a  pension ;  large  indeed^  if  we 
weigh  it  against  his  merits  and  the  value  of  money  at  that 
period^  and  here  he  is,  for  a  considerable  time,  believed  to 
bave  resided.  The  house  is  distinguished  by  having  a 
shield,  from  which  the  arms  are  now  obliterated,  upon  the 
brick  work  over  the  first  story.  It  overlooked  the  JBawting 
JUcjfj  which  was  onice  what  that  name  implies,  a  place 
wherein  tbe  residents .  of  tbe  Cloisters  used  to  exercise ;  and^ 
it  bad  also  a  view  over  tbe  gardens  upon  which  Peter, 
Great  and  Little  S^iith  Street^,  Cow^y,  and  North  Street ; 
and,' indeed,  ail  the  ground  upon,  which  the  church  of  St. 
John  tbe  Evangelist,  andlhe  various  streets  in  its  viciixity, 
have  been  erected  *. 

*  Veitig^}  Europ.  Mag.  Aug.  1803t 
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THE  ABBEY  CHimCH  OF  St.  PETER. 

MANY  fabulous  stortcis  hsLte  been  related  bj  Monkish 
writers  respecting  the  foiindation  of  tbis  buiMing ;  the  only 
circumstance  that  can  be  depended  on  is,  that  it  waik  first 
erected  by  Sebeit,  king  of  the  East  Saxons,  irho  died  in 
the  year  6X6.  The  church  was  dedicated  to  St.  Plster^  and 
Gon^crated  by  Melitus,  bishop  of  London. 

It  #as  repaired  and  enlarged  by  Oflb,  king  of  Mercia; 
but  being  destroyed  by  the  pagan  Danes,  wa»  reboite  by 
Edgar,  who  endovred  it  in  the  year  961>  with  many,  ample 
{>lriTiiege8.  Having  again  suflfi^red  by  the  rayager  of  the 
Danes,  Edward  the  Confessor  pulled  dovirn  the  ftotiene 
jfkbric,  and  erected  a  magniflcent  pile,  in  its  place,  in  tbe 
form  of  across,  and  became,  from  respect  to  the  founder, 
a  pattern  for  that  mode  of  building. 

This  sti^ucture  was  finished  in  the  year  106*5,  and  king 
Edward  caused  it  to  be  consecrated  with  the  greatosit  pomp 
^nd  .solemnity ;  he,  also,  by  several  charters  not  only  con- 
firmed alt  its  ahtient  rights  and  privileges,  but  endowed  it 
with  rich  manors  and  additional  immunities ;  and,  by  a  bull 
of  Pope  Nicholas  L  it  was  constituted  the  place  for  the  in<^ 
auguratioh  of  the  kings  of  England. 

'  Wflliam  the  Conqueror,  to  shew  his  regard  to  the  me- 
mory of  his  late  patron  king  Edward,  no  sooner  arrived  in 
London,  than  he  repaired  to  this  church,  and  oflered  a 
pumptbouS  pall,  as  a  covering  for  that  monarches  tomb. 
He  also  gave  6fty  marks  of  silver,  together  with  a  very  rich 
altar-cloth,  and  two  caskets  of  gold ;  and  the  Christmas 
following  was  solemnly  crowned  here. 

Henry  III.  built  a  chapel  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  then 
called  the  new  work  at  Westminster,  the  first  stone  of 
which  he  laid  himself  on  Saturday  before  his  coronation,  in 
the  year  1320,  About  twenty  years  afterwards  finding  the 
walls  and  steeple  of  the  old  structure  mtich  decayed,  bo 
"  caused  the  whole  to  be  pulled  down,  with  a  design  to  en* 
large  and  rebuild  the  fabric  in  a  more  regular  manner ; 
but  he  did  not  live  to  accomplish  his  intention^  which  was 
9  pal 
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not  completed  till  1285,  aboiit  fourteen  y€«rs  after  blrde* 
cease.    This  is  the  date  of  the  presefH  building.    , 

Henry  VIL'  began  that  magnificent  structure^  nfrtf  ^- 
nerally  calleit  by  his  name,  about  the  year  \SMv  for  tbta 
purpose,  he  pulled  down  the  chapel  of  Renry  III.  and  ait 
ic^oining  house,  called  the  White  Hose  urerh.  Thia 
elttpei,  like  the  former,  be  dedicated  to  the  felested  Vifgio  ; 
and,  designing  \t  for  a  burial  place  for  biaiself  and  hia  poa* 
lerity,^  he  carefully  ordered  in  his  will,  that  none  but  those 
of  royal  blood  shoald  be  permuted  to  be  interred  thereia. 

On  the  genersl  aUpprcMion  of  religious  houses,  Am 
abbey  was  surrendered  to  Henry  VIII.  by  William  Beosoii^ 
the  abbot,  and  seventeen  of  the  monks,  in  the  year  1599^ 
when  its  revenues  amounted  to  d91lL  6s.  4d.  per  annum^  a 
sum  at  least  equal  to  80,000/.  a  year  of  present  money*^ 
2e»des  its  furniture,  which  was  of  inestiiiiable  value,  it  bad, 
in  dUferent  parts  of  the  kingdom,  no  less  than  two  bundrod 
and  sixteen  manoni,  seventeen  hamlets,  with  pinety-seveu  ^ 
townaand  villages;  and  though  the  abbey  was  only  the  se* 
cond  in  rank,  yet  in  all  other  respects  it  was  the  chief  in  Ao 
kingdom ;  and  its  abbots  had  a  seat  in  the  house  of  Jords. 

The  abbey  thus  dissolved,  Henry  VIII.  erected  it  first 
into  a  college  of  secular  canons,  under  the  govemmeoi*  of 
a  dean,  an  honour  which  he  chose  to  confer  on  the  last 
abbot.  Henry,  however,  soon  changed  his  mind,  by 
erecting  the  deanery  into  a  bishop's  see,  in  the  person  of 
Thomas  Thirlby,  who  having  much  dilapidated  and  spent 
the  revenues  alloted  for  its  maintenance,  was  removed  to 
Norwich,  and  afterwards  to  Ely.  This  establishment,  how* 
ever,  was  of  no  long  duration ;  it  was  dissolved  nine  yeara 
after  by  Edward  VL  who  restored  the  government  by  a  dean, 
which  continued  till  Mar^^'s  accession  to  the  crown* 

In  1551,  queen  Mary  reverted  it  to  its  antient  conventual 
state ;  biit  queen  Elizabedi  again  ejected  the  monks,  and  m 
1560  erected  Westminster  Abbey  mtoapoliege,  under  the 
government  of  a  dean,  i|nd  twelve  secular  canons  or  pre* 
bendariest    She  also  founded  ^  school  for  forty  schokrs, 

(t^oqunated 
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denominated  tlie  queeo*s,  to  be.edacuted  in  the  liberal 
sciences  preparatory  to  the- university »  and  to  have  all  the 
necessaries  of  life,  except  cloathing,  of  which  they  were  to 
bave  only  a  gown  every  year.  To  this  abbey  belong  cbo- 
tistersy  singing  inen>  an  organist,  twelve  alms  men,  &c. 

No  very  materia.)  alterations  were  made  in  the  outward 
.structure  of  this  church  after  tlie  death  of  Henry  VII.  till 
the  reign  of  George  II.  when  it  became  the  object  of  par- 
liamentary concern,  and  was  rescued  from  that  ruin  into 
which  it  was  falling,  by  a  thorough  reparation  at  the  na- 
tional expence:  and  though  the  ravage  that  was  made 
within  it  by  Henry  VIII.  and  the  havoc  without  it,  during 
the  unhappy  civil  commotions  that  defaced  the  antient 
beauty  of  all  religious  houses  in  this  kingdom,  can  never  be 
recovered ;  yet  it  has,  by  the  labour  and  skill  of  Sir  Chris^ 
topber  Wren,  and  those  that  succeeded  him,  been  so  re* 
f toned  as  to  render  the  building  equally  beautiful  and  r^* 
spectable. 

Tbe  whole  has  been  new  coated  on  the  outside^  except 
Henry  tbe  Seventh's  chapel.  The  west  end  has  been 
adorned  with  two  stately  towers :  yet  the  beautiful  carving 
with  which  it  was  once  adorned  is  irretrievably  lost;  the 
buttresses,  once  coped  with  free-stone,  and  the  statues  of 
aniient  kings  that  formerly  stood  in  niches,  near  the  tops  o{ 
thp  buttresses,  are  mostly  removed. 

In  viewing  the  outside  of  this  building  the  attention  is 
particularly  engaged  by  the  magnificent  portico  of  the 
north  cross,  which  has  beeu  stiled  the  Beautiful^  or  So* 
lonwi^s  Gate.  This  probable  was  built  by  Richard  II.  as 
)iis  arms  carved  in  litone  were  formerly  over  tbe  gate.  Th\» 
pprlicp.bas  beeu  beautified^  and  over  it  is  a  window  of 
modern  date  finely  executed.  On  the  south  side  is  a  windoif 
set  up  in  n05. 

The  building  within  the  walls,  is  three  hundred  .and  sixty 
feet  long:  at  the  nave  it  is  seventy-two  feet  broad,  and  at 
the.  cross  6ne  hundred  and  ninety-five.  The  Gothic  arches 
and  side  aisles  are  agipported  by  fortyrcight  pillars  of  grey 
marble,  each  composed  of  slender  clusters^  covered  with 
ornaments. 

On 
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Od  entering/  the  west  door,  the  wbolc  botff  t>(  the  church 
presents  itself  at  once  to  view,  .the  pillars  dii^dtng  the  nave 
from  the  sidis  aisles  being  so  formed  as  not  to  obstruct  the 
side  openings;  nor  is  tlie  sight  terminated  to  the  east  bothf 
the  fine  painted  ivindows  over  Edward  the  Confessor's  cha^, 
irfaich  antiently,  when  the  altar  trks  low,  and  adorned  with 
£he  beautiful  shrine  of  St.  Edward,  must  harre  af(!b)rdbd  one 
6f  the  6nest  objects  the  imagination  can  paint. 

The  pillafs  terminate  towards  the  east  by  a  s^reep,  en^ 
elosihg  the  chapel  of  Edward  the  Confessor  in*  a  ^ind  of 
semi-cinslc ;  as  fer  as  the  gates  of  the  choir,  the  pillats  are 
^lleted  with  brass,  but  all  beyond  with  ston^.  In  confor- 
mity to  iht  mfddle  range  of  pillars,  there  are  others  in  th<i 
wall,  which,  as  thejr  rise,  spring  into  semi-arches,  and  meet 
in  acute  angles^  with  their  opposites,  which  in  the  roof  are 
adorned  by  a  variety  of  carvings. 

On  the  arches  of  the  pillars  ane  galleries  of  double  co- 
lumns fifteen  feet  wide,  covering  the  side  nisfes,  and  en- 
lightened by  a  rhiddle  range*^df  windows,'  over  ^vTilcH  is  an 
upper  range  of  larger  windows;  and  by  these;  together 
with  the  four  capital  windows,  facing  the  north-east,'  south, 
and  west,  the  whole  fabric  is  admirably  enlightened. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  walls,  between  the  pillars,  are 
shallow  niches,  arched  about  eight  or  ten  feet  high",  in 
which  the  arms  of  the  original  benefactors  are  depicted^ 
round  these  are  their  titles,  &c.  but  they  are  almost  all 
concealed  by  the  monuments  placed  before  them. 

The  fin«  paintings  in  the  great  west  window,  represent 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob ;  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  the 
twelve  Patriarchs;  the  arms  of  king  Sebert,  king  '£dward 
the  C,onfessor,  queen  Elizabeth,  king  George  II.  and  dean 
Wilcocks,  bishop  of  Rochester.  This  window  was  set  up 
in.theyear  17:^5,  and  is  very  curious:  to  the  left  of <wMth 
hsiless  wtfidow,  is  a  painting  of  one  of  our  kingii^  (tfufv 
posed  of  Richard  II.) ;  birt  the  colours,  being  of  a  water 
blue,  no  particular  face  can  be  distinguished.  In  the  win* 
dow,  on  the  other  side  of  the  great  window,  it  is  conjc^. 
tared,  fiom  accurate  drawings  lately  taken,  that  the  figmt 
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f^presmfji  EdwUrd  th^  Black  Prince.  The  three  window* 
at  the  east  en4  contain  each  two  figure.  In  the  left  win* 
dowy  two  pilgrtmsy  St.  John  the  Evangelisf,  and  Edward 
the  Confessor,  in  the  centre  window ;  and  St.  John  the 
Evaogeliftly  at)d  Mellitus,  bishop  of  London,  b  the  right 
liand  window.  The  beautiful  north  window  was  put  up  in 
tiie  year  1122^  and  represents  the  Saviour,  the  twdve 
Apostles,  and  four  Evangelisu ;  tlie,  latter,  with  their  Bm^ 
V^iDS,  lay  down  two  on  each  side. 

By  ascending  three  hundred  steps  in  the  west  tower» 
where  bi^  royal  highness  the  duke  of  York  had  a  telegraph, 
is  commodiously  obtained  a  verj*  beautiful  and  rich  prospect 
of  the  River,  Parks,  Bicbmond,  harrow,,  Greenwich, 
Sbootrr'a  Hill,  &c.  &(v 

The  i^boir  is  a  late  iniproTemcnt,  and  tnade  more  com- 
modious for  the  celebration  of  divine  worship,  which  is  per* 
Ivmned  erery  day  at  ten  in  the  morning,  and  at  three  in  the 
afternoon;  and  for  solemnising  those  more  splendid  cere* 
monies,  to  which  it  is  appropriated  at  the  corniiatioi)  of  our 
sovereigns.  •  Thia  is  the  work  of  the  late  Mr.  Keen,  sur* 
jftyour  to  the  Abbey,  and  does  him  great  credit.  It  is  exe- 
cuted in  the  antient  Gothic  style,  which  the  architect  has 
ap  fof  improved  as'  to  mix  simplicity  with  ornament ;  and 
fb^BB  he  has  so  happily  blended,  as  to  produce  the  most 
pbesiog  eSEsct.  It  has  this  advantage  besides,  that  it  can, 
iipon  solemn  oceastons,  be  removed  to  make  ?t)on)  for 
more  extensive  buildings,  and  may  be  repls^ced  without 
IDJQvy  or  rtiiicb  e^pcnce. 

The^deaiP  and  cb^pter  have  been  at  much  expence  in  put^ 
l^gAfoof  to  the  lantern  and  pews  under  it,  in  the  room  of 
iftoae  destroyed  by  fire  on  thp  Dth  of  July,  1803», 

Before 

"^  TIkSs  sfiCidenc  happened  on  Saturday,  July  0,  I803»  wfaicii»  Cor  a 
jtee,  thveiieiie^  the  dettruction  of  this  magnificent  and  venerabU 
jM;nicnircu  ^  About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  square  towefi  in  the 
ceatre  of  ihjB  cross  aisles,  was  discovered  to  beinflaineti  this  part  of 
tkr  roof,  which  is  fiat,  supported  by  braces  of  timber  and  plaitter,  ^oft 
corioudy  gilt,  was  in  a  short  time  in  a  blaze.  From  the  preat  height  it 
I  impoislble  to  carry  water*  speedily  to  it  ^  to  obviate  tUi  dificukf  the 
^1  iOldlWI 
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Berore  the  altar,  enclosed  within  a  curious  balustrade,  is 
a  line  pavement  of  Mosaic  work,  was  made  at  the  charge  of 
abbot  W«re,  and  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful  in  its  kind 
of  any  in  the  world.  It  appears,  by  some  Latin  verses, 
that  the  stones  of  which  it  is  composed  are  of  porphyry, 
and  that  it  was  laid  in  the  year  1272.  The  Altar,  which 
formerly  ^ood  in  a  chapel  at  Whitehall,  is  a  jitateiy  ancf  ^ 
beautiful  piece  of  marble,  and  was  removed  from  the  stores 
at  Hampton  Court  in  the  year  1707,  by  order  of  queen 
Anne,  who  presented  it  to  this  church.  On  each  side  are 
doors  opening  into  St.  Edward's  chapel,  where  the  king 
retires  to  refresh  himself  on  the  day  of  his  coronation.  , 

soldiers  and  tolunteers  ranged  chemielves  from  the  Abbey  to  the  water- 
side, and  a  number  of  buckets  were  procured,  which  they  filled,  and 
handed  from  oue  to  another,  and  afterwards  raised  to  the  top  by  meant 
of  ropes.  The  fall  of  the  melted  lead,  and  of  the  half-burnt  timber, 
was  most  tremendous,  and  would* soon  have  laid  the  whole  choir  in 
ashes  but  for  the  exertions  of  the  engines,  which  arrived  in  time  tp  play 
Bpon  and  extinguish  the  burning  wood  as  it  fell ;  the  organ,  the  choif 
between  ic  and  the  pulpit,  and  the  monuments  in  general,  escaped  with 
very  little  damage. 

By  six  o'clock  the  fire  was  completely  extinguished,  without  ex-, 
tending  to  any  other  pan  of  the  roof  or  building,  except  the  top  of  the 
tower  in  which  it  began. 

The  accident  was  attributable  to  the  carelessness  of  some  plumbers  in* 
the  employ  of  Mr.  Jones,  of  Tothill  Street,  liaving  a  fire  lighted  in 
their  ponable  furnace,  on  the  top  of  thtf  square  tower,  for  heating. thc^r  < 
solder  to  repair  the  leads  of  the  roof,  and  who  carelessly  went  to  dinner  ^ 
at  one  o'clock,  without  leaving  a  proper  person  to  attend  the  fire.     It  is. 
ttthe  elevation  of  the  square  roof  alone  that  the  building  is  indebted  for 
its  preservation ;  for  had  the  fire  extended  to  the  long-Vaulted  galleries, 
which  run  beneath  the  roof  from  east  to  west,  and  are  principally  com- 
posed of  timber,  no  hupmn  power  could  have  preserved  (he  edifice  from ' 
destruction. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  number  of  people  who  assembled,  from 
curiosity,  to  view  the  scene.    Troops  of  horsemen  were  stationed  to 
prevent  their  obstrucdng  the  firemen.    The  duke  of  Cumberland  and ^ 
prince  William  of  Gloucester  were  present,  encouraging  the  exertions  of 
Bremen  i^d  others  employed 'in  extinguishing  the  flames. 

We  cpngr^tulate  the  public  that  this  accident  was  not,  by  extending 
further,  converted  into  what  we  should  consider  nothing  less  than  a  na- 
*»<itial  calamity. 

Voj..  IV.    No.  88.  Mm  Over 
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Oy^r  thQ  90uth->ve*jt  tower  of  tlie  church  are  saisJH 
^I^^bcrsy  said  to  hare  beeo  formerly  the  babkatioxi  of  pre« 
$id^nt  BradshaWt  where  be  ended  his  days  with  grief  before 
the  fUestpratfon. 

^ouod  the  choir  are  ekven  chapels.  In  that  of  St.  Be^ 
^EDicTy  13  an  antient  tomb  of  free-slone,  railed  with  iron  on 
Ift^  side  next  the  ^rea,  on  which  lies  the  effigy  of  arch- 
bishop Langham,  a  monk,  a  prior,  and  abbot  qf  Weal-* 
min$teri  and,  lastly,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  car^i 
dinal.' 

Nesct  is  a  stately  and  curious  monument  of  black  anct 
white  marble,  on  which  are  twq  images,  in  a  cmnbent  pqai 
ture,  representing  an  antient  nobleman  in  bis  robes,  with 
his  lady ;  erected  in  memory  of  Lionel  Cranfield,  earl  of 
Middlesex,  by  his  relict  lady  Anne ;  with  a  long  Lartin  in^ 
scrii^tion. 

Nef^r  cardinal  Langhapii^s  tomb,  it  another  about  oightwa 
inches  fvom  the  ground,  on  which  is  engraveu,  on^a  brasa 
plate,  the  figure  of  an  old  man  in  a  doctor's  habit,  desigfietl 
for  Dr.  William  Bill,  dean  of  Westminster,  master  of  fCton 
college,  head  of  Trinity  in  Cambridge,  and  chief  Almoner 
to  queen  Elizabeth.     He  die4  Ji^y  5,  lS6u 

On  the  east,  where  stood  the  aJtar  of  Si.  Beaedict,  a  fimi 
'  monument  of  various  kinds  of  marble,  to  the  memory  of 
lady  Frances,  countess  of  Hertford,  represented  in  her 
robes,  in  a  cunvbent  posture,  her  head  resting  on  an  em- 
broidered cushion,  and  her  feet  on  a  lion's  l>acL  The  sculpr 
turc.is  well  executed.  She  died  in  the  (orty-fourtb  year  of 
her  age,  IVIay  14,  1398. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  chapel,  a  moaument  affixed  to 
the  wall,  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Gabriel  Goodman,  dean,  who 
founded  an  hospital,  and  instituted  a  school  at  Ruthin,  in 
Denbighshire,  where  he  was  born;  and  died  in  1(501,  agfed. 
s^veqty.three. 

In  this  chapel  also  were  buried,  Galherioe,  daogbter  ci 
Dr.  Dolben,  bishop  of  Rochester,  dean  of  Weitminster, 
and  afterwards  archbishop  of  York ;  and  Dr.  John  Spotis- 
wood,  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  primate  and  lord  chan- 
cellor of  Scotland,  who  4icd  in  1640« 

Between 
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BetwMtfi  this  and  tht  nefxt  chapel,  affixed  in  the  wall,  is 
^bmonomeAebf  Mosaic  work,  the  sides  in  plain  pahhels,  tbi? 
top  of  the  taMe  wrought  in  Mosaic  worft,  and  ei-ccted  foif 
the  cbirdiieQ  of  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.  Over  the  tomb  i^  J 
piece  of  church  perspective,  almost  defaced.  In  the  recordi^ 
rf  the  ToWei»,  is  the  king's  order  for  erecting  this  monu- 
meiit,  and  tofi  allowing  **  Master  Simon  d«  Wells  five* 
oarkssiid  a  half,  to  defray  hisr  expences  in  bringfng'  from^ 
the  city  a  certain  birltea  image  to  set  upon  the  tomb  of  hil^ 
dilogltler  Caihierifie,  and  for  paying  to  Simon  deGIoc^stcr, 
tht  kiitg'a  goldsmith,  seventy  marks  for  a  silver  image  for 
At  lik#  i^otpose  ** 

iUirtiie^ntrance  of  St.  Edmund's  chapel,  6n  the  left  barid" 
^z  ifttHiiHiient,  to  tbe  memory  of  John  of  Eltham,  second^ 
s<m  df  Edward  II.  so  called  from  Kltham  palace,  in  Kent,  the' 
place  of  his  nativity.  His  statue  is  of  alabaster,  the  headf 
wmMisA  ill  a  coronet  of  greater  and  smaller  leaves.  His 
hitsit  is  diat  off  an  arined  knight.  His  funeral  was  so  mag- 
itificeiit  and  costly,  thttt  the  prior  and  convent  demanded 
I<X)/.  (a  vast  sum  tHen)  for  horse  and  armour  present  there  on 
the  day  6f  bis  burial. 

itt'  ijife  foot  of  this  is  a  handsome  monument'  of  white' 
Mrble,  to  the  memory  of  John  Faul  Howard,  earl  dt 
Stafford^  wha  died  suddenly  on  the  ist  of  April,  1702. 

The  6gUr^'rout)d  the  inscription  are  the  sintient  badges 
of  IkMiour  bel<m^ng  to^  the  Stafford  family,  who  descended^ 
hy  ten  different  marriages  from  tlie  royal  blood  of  England' 
and  PrtMice.    . 

A  stnlftU '  tkble  monumeitt,  on  which  lie  the  figures  of 
WiHioiii  of  Wndi^of,  sixth  s6n  of  Edward  tll.  who  died  in 
Wt'iAfaney;  amd'of  Bfanch  of  the  Tower,  sister  to  Wil- 
liaw^  who  likewise  died'  young,  having  obtained  their  sur* 
naili^  ftbm  the  places  of  their  nativity.  What  is  remark* 
able,  they  are  dressed  in  the  habits  of  ijieir  time;  the  boy 
•ft  a  short  doublet,  of  the  indecency  whereof '  Chaucer's* 
pawon  complains;  the  girl  in  a  horned  head-drfess,  which 
Stowe  lays-was  frighlftil. 

M  m  2  On 
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On  another  tomb,  raised  from  the  floor,  lies  t^  effigy 
of  ladv  Frances,  dqchess  of  Suffolk,  in  her  robes.  She 
was  daughter  of  the  famous  Charles  Brandon,  by  Mary, 
the  French  queeo,  '  daughter  of  Henry  VII.  and  became 
herself  duchess  of  Suffolk,  by  marrying  Henry  Grey,  then 
marquis^ of  Dorset;  but  upon  her  father's  decease^  created 
duke  of  Suffolk,  and  afterwards  beheaded  for  being  con* 
cerned  in  dethroning  the  bloody  queen  Mary.  She  was  mo- 
ther also  of  the  excellent  Jady  Jane  Gray. 

The  next  that  presents,  is  a  stately  monument*  of  «rbite 
marble,  repi'esenting  a  youth  in  Giecian  armour,  sitting  on 
a  Greek  altar,  and  erected,  as  the  Latin  inscripti^a^  setiBf 
forth,  to  the  memory  of  Francis  Holiis,  by  John  ^^avl  of 
Clare,  his  afflicted  father.  This  brave  youth,  after  ralprn^-' 
home  from  making  a  campaign  in  Flanders,  died  August  12, 
1622,  aged  eighteen. 

On  an  altar  in  the  same  style,  but  differently  ornaoienHed^ 
sits,  in  a  sleeping  posture,  the  figure  of  lady  Cli^ab^h 
Russel,  daughter  of  lord  Kussel,  in  alabaster;  of  which  tjie 
ridiculous  story  is  told  of  her  dying  m  conseqi^o^c  of 
pricking  her  finger.  The  Latin  inscription  on  the  scroll' 
informs  us  only,  that  her  afflicted  sister*  Ann>  ^e$^d  this 
iponument  to  hejr  memory.  The  device  is  an  «^gle»  ihe^ 
emblem  of  eternity,  standing  on  a  foliage  of  ro^es,  ^*.    . 

Within  the  rails  which  enclose  this  last  monun^ent,  i^'^ne 
of  various  coloured  marble  and  alabaster,  painted  ai>4«giU, 
erected  to  the  memory  of  John  lord  Russel  (fM>p  and  t^  to 
.Francis  earl  of  Bedford),  and  his  son  Francis,  by  ^U^f^l^ihf. 
daughter  of  3"*  Anthony  Cook,  knight,,  and  widow., of  Sir 
Thomas  Hoby,  ^night.  He  is  represented  in  a  cumb^nt 
posture,  habited  jn  h^s  coronation  robes,  with  his  infant  son 
at  his  feet.  His  lady  was  esteemed  the  Sappho  of  hfjr  9g^, 
being  well  versed  in  the  learned  languages,  and  af^texc^t- 
lent  poet ;  five  of  the  epitaphs  on  this  tomb  are  of  hejr^coud- 
position,  of  which  three  are  in  Latin^  one  in  Gfc^ji^  ^yd 
the  other  in  English.  ... 

Affixed  to  the  wail  are  two  others,  one  to  thcmerRpry  of 
lady  Jane  Seymour,  daughter  of  Edward  diike  of  Somerset, 
who  died  March  19^  l^bO,  aged  nineteen. 

The 
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The  other  to  the  right  honourable  lady  Katharine  KnoHys; 
chief  lady  of  th^  bedchamber  to  queen  Elizabeth,  and  wife 
to  Sir  Francis  Knollys,  knight,  treasurer  •  of  her  highnen's 
household.  She  died  January  the  15th,  156B.  «  This  lady 
Knbllys  and  lord  Hunsdon,  her  brother,  were  the  only  chil- 
dren of  William  Carey,  Esq.  by  lady  Mary,  his  wife,  one 
of  the  daughters  and  heirs  of  Thomas  Bulieyne,  earl  of 
Wiltsbire  and'  Ormond,  and  sister  to  Ann  Bulieyne,  queen 
ef  -England,  wife  to  Henry  VI IL  father  and  mother  to 
queen  bJizabetir.  The  only  daughter  of  lady  Knollys  was 
mother  of  the  layourite  earl  of  E'ssex. 

Under  the  window  is  a  very  antient  D^onumenty  rejMe- 
senting  a  Gothic  chapel,  and  the  figure  of  a  knight  in  ar* 
ihour,  in  a  cumbent  posture,  his  feet  resting  on  a  lion's 
back.  Erected  for  Sir  Bernard  Brocas,  of  Baurepair^  m 
the  county  of  Hants,  chamberlain  to  Ann,  queen  of  Rich- 
ard II.  That  princess  dying,  arid  Richard  felling  under 
popular  displeasure,  Sir  Bernard  still  adhered  to  his  royafc 
-liiaster  in  his  nMsfortunes,  for  which  he  was  publicly  be* 
Headed  on  Tower  Hill,  January  1399,  and  buried  in  this 
place. 

Adjoining  is  the  monument  of  Sir  Richard  Pecksall, 
knight,  master  of  the  buckbounds  to  queen  Elizabeth ;  first 
married  to  Alianer,  daughter  of  William  Pawlett,  marquis 
of  Winchester. 

An  antient  monument  of  grey  marble,  with  the  figure  of 
a  knight  in  armour,  engraved  in  brass;  his  head  reclined 
upon  his  helmet,  and  one  of  his  feet  placed  upon  a  leopard^ 
the  other  on  aa  eagle;  is  dedicated  to  Humphrey  Bour<* 
chicr,  son  aad  heir  to  John  Bourchier,  lord  Berners;  wbo^ 
espousing  (he  cwse  of  Edward  IV.  against  the  earl  of  War* 
wick,  was  slain  in  the  battle  of  Barnet  field,  on  Easter  day^ 
1471,  though  the  king  was  victorious. 

On  the  right  hand  lie$  William  de  Valence,  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, in  a  cumbent  posture  on  a  chest  of  wainscot,  placed 
upon  a  tomb  of  grey  marble ;  fhe  figure  is  wood,  covered 
originally  with  copper  gilt,  as  was  the 'chest  in  which  it  lies, 
but  the  greatest  part  lias  been  stolen ;  and  of  thirty  small 

images 
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WflgBtt  tf»t  wa>e  pbced  in  liitle  brass  niches  rou^d  k,  SiCaKrce 
we  remaiD^  entire.  In  i2d6  he  whs  treacbecously  sbtn  at 
Bftjreone.  His  body  was  aftenni;ards  brought  to  Engjand, 
Mdh^QOurably  buried  in  this  chapel)  and  an  indalgence  oi 
•  one  hundred  days  granted  to  all  devout  people  wbo  should 
oflbr  up  prayers  for  hi&  soul. 

A  most  magnificent  monument,  to  the  memory  of  £d« 
nmrd  Talbot,  eighth  earl  of  Shrewsbury,,  and  his  ladj  Jafoo, 
^eldest  daughter  and  coheiress  of  Cutfabert,  baron  Ogle^ 
wliose  effigies  in  their  robes  lie  on  a,  black  maiJde  table,,  sup^ 
ported  by  a  pedestal  of  alabaster.  This  maqumont  is  finely 
ornamented,  and  the  carving  on  tlie  various  coloured 
marble  is  extpiisite.  The  inscription  contains  nothing  more 
than  his  titles  and  character.  He  died  February  8,  i6l7>  in 
the  fifty  ^seventh  year  of  his  age. 

On  the  floor  is  a  tomb  two  feet  high,  on  which  is  a.  lady 
in  a:  widow's  dress,  with  a  barb  and  veil»  cut  in  brass,, 
ikmnd  which  is  an  inscription  in  old  French^  importing  that 
Alian^r  de  Bobun,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Humphry  de 
Bobuut  earl  of  Hertford,  Essex,  and  Nprthasnpton,  and' 
M'ife  to  the  mighty  and  noble  prince  of  Woodstocic,  duke 
of  Gloucester,  earl  of  Essex  and  Buckingham,  son  of 
Edward  III.  lies  interred  here*. 

Mary,  countess  of  Stafford,  wife  to  the  unfortuuate  vis^ 
count  Stafford,  beheaded  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  11.  on. 
Tower  Hill,    December  29,    1680;   the  countess  died  Ja- 
Quary,  1693. 

*  *  This  lac!/,  who  was  the  greatest  heireit  in  Enghind;  was  deprived 
oF'her  husband  by  the  cruelty  of  his  nephew,  Richard*  If;  who,  jealous 
of  his  p^piihrhf,  mxist'treaeheroiislytbevrayed^htm  bv  a^^hftW^oPfriendk 
Mfi  for  coning  t6  visit  him  at  Flashy,  a  pleataois^of 'hivinJUaex, 
apdl  siayingi  soppiir,  in  daty  he  thought  to  attend  hi%  iiH^iy  to  town  i 
but  at  Stratford  he  was  suddenly  surrounded  by  an  ambush  of  armed 
mev,  who  pritately  hurried  hiin  on  board  a  ship,  and  earned  him  to 
Calais,  where,  by  the  khig's  order,  he  was  stifled  between  feather 
beds.  After  this  melancholy  accident,  bis  lady  spent  ihc  rest  of  her 
days  in  the  nunnery  at  Backing,  and  died  Omobet  3,  1399;  whence- 
h£r  reiaaiat  were- brought,  and  here  interred.  T«he  diike^ .  hvr  husband, 
was  murdered  in  13^7. 

A  very 
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A  Mfy  antiqne  figbre  in  a  mass  habit,  engrdted  on  a  btuss 
{AHe,  and  fixed  oit  a  flat  stone  in  the  pavement,  is  placed 
9irer  the  remains  of  Robert  de  Waldeb}' ;  first  an  Augustine 
mook,  and  attended  Edward  the  Black  Prince  into  France, 
where  he  prosecuted  his  studies,  and  made  a  Surprising 
progress;  an  eloquent  preacher,  and  sound  divine;  be  wai. 
vade  divinity  professor  in  the  university  of  Toulouse ; 
where  lie  continued  till  called  by  Kichard  11.  to  the  bishopric 
of  Man,  whence  he  was  removed  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Sablin;  but  disliking  that  preferment,  he  was  recalledj  and 
advanced  to  the  see  of  Chichester,  and  to  the  archbishopric 
of  York.     He  died  May  25^,  1 397. 

Near  the  entrance  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas,  on  the 
feft,  IS  a  monument  of  black  marble,  finely  polished,  and 
Momed  with  cherubims.  The  figures  are  in  alabaster,  as 
ii  likewise  the  scroll,  on  which  a  long  inscription  in  English 
kfiurly  written,  Mtting  forth  the  descent  and  marriage  of 
kdy  Jane  CUflbrd,  youngest  daughter  of  the  duke  of  So*  - 
nerset,  and  wife  of  Charles  lord  Clifford  and  Dungarvan, 
who  died  November  9S,  1679. 

AdjosniDg  to  the  door,  a  monument  of  alabaster,  for  iady 
Cecil,  a  lady  of  the  bedchamber  to  queen  Elizabeth,  and 
daoghlar  wf  lord  Cobham,  who,'  having  married  Sir  Robert 
Oscil,  aoo  of  V^tliiam  )ord  Burleigh,  treasurer  of  Englan<i, 
died  inchiUhed  two  years  after,  viz.  in  I'^^t.  Tlie  Latin 
iHaeviplieo  i»  a^  ^atoguc  between  herself  and  husband,  er. 
pressing  their  mutual  affection. 

A  magnificent  tempte  of  various  coloured  marble,  to  the 
Qiemorp  of  Ami,  duchess  of  Somerset,  wife  of  the  pro- 
tector SdOMvet.  The  inscriptum  on  this  tomb  is  in  Latin 
and  Eliglisli,  and  cKmtains  a  pompous  detail  of  the  noble 
linifagiiof  this  great  lady,  her  alliances  and  issue.  She  died 
April  Hj  1587,  at  Hanworth,  aged  ninety. 

Aftjmd  to  the  wail,  is  ati  antient  monument  of  grey 
MaUa,  findy  MTOttght,  placed  o%'er  Nicholas  baron  Carew, 
vd  Urn  Mf  Margaret,  his  wiFe,  daughter  of  John  lord 
Wi^OTi*  He  died  December  e,  1470;  she  Deccmt^er  13, 
^fameyear. 

.2  On 
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On  a  grav€*stone  beneath  this  tocnb^  is  the  portrait,  in 
brass,  of  Sir  Humphrey  Stanley,  knighted  by  Henry  VII* 
for  his  gallant  behaviour  under. his  cousin,  Iprd  Stanley,  at 
the  battle  of  Bosworth  Field.     He  died  March  22,  1505. 

A  beautiful  monument^  erected  by  the  gresit  lord  Bur- 
leigh, to  the  memory  of  Mildred,  bis  wife,  and  their 
daughter,  lady  Ann,  countess  of  Oxford ;  representing  a 
stately  temple,  of  porphyry,  and  other  kinds  of  Vnarblo» 
gilt.  It  is  divided  into  two  compartments,  one  elevated 
over  the  other.  In  the  lower  compartment,  \n  a  cumbent 
posture,  lies  lady  Burleigh,  with  her  daughter,  lady  Ann ; 
and  at  her  head  and  feet  are  her  children  and  grand  cbil« 
dren  kneeling.  In  the  upper  compartment  is  the  figure  of 
a  venerable  old  man,  in  the  robes  and  ensigns  of  the  Garter, 
kneeling  very  devoutly,  as  if  at  fervent  prayer ;  supposed 
to  be  designed  for  lord  Burleigh.  On  this  tomb  is  a  long 
Latin  inscription,  explaining  the  figures,  and  setting  forth 
their  respective  virtues  and  accomplishments,  particularly 
those  of  lady  Burleigh,  "  who,"  says  the  inscription,  **  was 
well  versed  in  the  sacred  writers,  and  those  diiefly  of  tbe 
Greeks,  as  Bahil  the  Great,  Chrysostome,  Gregory  Na- 
rianzon,  &c*  She  gave  a  scholarship  to  St.  John's  coUege, 
in  Oxford,  legacies  to  the  poor  of  Romford,  where 'she, was 
born,  and  to  those  of  Chcshunt,  where  she  Jived ;  and  left 
money  at  both  places,  tube  distributed  every,  other  year 
to  poor  tradesmen.  She  died,  after  being  forty  > years  mar- 
ried, April  4,  1589,  aged  sixty-three." 

Next  to  .thisi  is  a  monument  erected  to  the  ineoiory  of 
William  de  Dudley,  alias  Sutton,  son  of  John  lord  Dud- 
ley, bishop  of  Durham*  in  1476.     He  died  in  li-SS. 

Another  very  sutely  monument  to  the  memory  of  lady 
Winifred,  married  first  to  Sir  Richard  Sackville,  ksiigbt, 
and  afterwards  to  John  Pan  let,  marquis  of  Winchester. 

A  very  elegant  monument  to  the  memory  of  Elizabeth 
duchess  of  Northumberland,  represented  sitting  on.aieefa 
in  tbe  character  of  Liberality,  dispcnsiiig  her  boiialVfto* 
group  oi  indigent  beings. that  surround  her^  (rhe.£fiipe&' 
on  each  side  are  supposed  to  be  Faith  and  Hop^rj;  above  are 

weeping 


^l^plhg  Geiift  over  an  urn.  .  The  inschptiohj  afteif  re- 
tQitiitg  her  grac6*s  illustrious  descent  artd  titfes,  concludes 
with  her  character;  **  having  lived  lorijy  ap  ofiiameat  of 
courts,  an  hohoiir' to  her  country,  a  pattern  to  tile  greats  k 
profect^ess  of  th^  poor,  ever  distinguished  for  th^  ipost 
tender  affection  for  her  faiflily  and  frienas;  she  died  De- 
cembers, I7T6,  Aged  sixty ^  uniVefsaMy  beloved,  fev6rec(> 
and  rairicnted/^ 

Against  the  wa!l,  a  Gothic  monument,  ^itjl  Ib^  e&gy  ot 
Phillippa,  seeond.  daughter  iand  co-heiress  of  John  lor^ 
Mohun,  of  Dunstaf;  first  married  to  Edward 'Plantagenet> 
duke  of  York,  and  afterwards  to  Sir  Walter  Fitz-Walter> 
inight.     She  died  in  1433. 

In  the  middle  i>f  the  chapel  is  a  fine  Vaised  monument  qf 
polished  marble,  ft)  the  memory  of  Sir  George  Vilkrs  and 
his  lady,  jllary  Beaumont,  created  countess  of  Bucking- 
lianfi  in  1618.  She  died  on  April  19,  1632,  aged  sixty-'two,  * 
ivhose  son>  by  the  favoiir  t)f  king  James  I.  was  advanced  to 
the  dignity  of  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  ai*terwards^  ili  the 
third  year  of  Charles!.  slabteH  t)y  Feltbn,  because  he  had 
by  bis  meastires  brought  upon  himself  the  public  hatred. 

In  this  ehapel  lies  interred  Algernon  Seymour,  duke  of 
^cnefset,  who  dle^  February  1,  ll50.  . 

Here  also  rest  the  remains  6T  Ihat  ^eat  and  learned  an- 
tiquary^  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  who,  dying  in  a  very  advanced 
age,  was  buried  at  the  door  of  this  chapel  in  l64l. 

Here,  is  a  handsome  table  mohumeht,  ihcloied  with  \ron 
hiils,  on  tirhich  lies  a  lady  firieiy  robed,  the  effigy  of  Marl 
garet  Douglas,  daughter  of  Margaret,  queen  of  Sbots,  liy 
the  e^l  of  Angus.  This  lady,  as  the  English  iiiscrmtioii  . 
expresses,  had  to  ber.  great  grandfather  king  Edward  tV. 
to  hei*  grandfather  king  fienry  Vll.  to  her  uncle  king 
Hieniry  VIH.  to  her  cousin- ger man  king  fedwairci  Vl.  to  hef 
In-dtter  king  James  V.  of  Scotland;  to 'licr  son  kin^ 
Heiiryl.  of  Scotland;  to  her  grandson  king  James  Vl.  : 
having  to  her  great- grand  mother,  a^  grandmother,.  t>^b 
<)ueens,  boib  iiamed  Elisiabeth;  to  her  motlier  Margaret 
<jaeen  of  Scots  ;  to  ber  aunt  Mary  the  French  queen ;  to 
Vou  IV;    No.  88.  .N  n        ,  hcf 
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her  cousins-german  Mary,  and  EVizabeth,  4]ueens  of  Eng- 
land ;  to  ber  niece  and  daughter-in-law,  Mary  queen   of 
Scots.     This  lady,  who  wjas  very  beautiful,  was  privately 
married  ia   1537,  to  Thomas  Howard,  son   of  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,    upon  which  account  both  of   them  were  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  by  king  Hen>y  VIII.  her  uncle,  for 
af&ancing  without  bis  consent,  and  be  died  in  prison:  but 
this  Margaret  being  released,  was  soon  after  married  to  Mat- 
thew earl  of  Lenox,  by  whom  she  had  the  hanJsome  lord 
Darnley,  father  of  king  James  I.  whose  effigy  is  tlie  fore- 
most on  the  tomb,  in. a  kneeling  posture,  with  the  crown 
over  his  head;  bavmg  been  man'ied  some  time  to  Mary 
queen  of  Scots,   but  in  the  twenty-first  year   of  his  agt\ 
.murdered,  not  without  some  suspicions  of  foul  prHctices  in 
the  queen.     There  are  seven  children   besides  round  the 
tomb  of  Margaret,  of  whom  only  three  are  mentioned  in 
history,    the  rest  dying  young.       This   great    lady   died 
'March  IQ,  1577. 

N^r  the  tomb  just  mentioned  is  a  very  magnificent  one^ 
erected  to  the  unhappy  Mary,  queen  of  Scots. 

A  table  monument,  on  which  is  the  cfHgy  of  Margaret 
countess  of  Richmond,  mother  of  Henry  Vlt.  by  Edmund 
Tudor,  son  of  Owen  ap  Tudor,  who  married  the  widow 
of  Henry  V.  of  England,  and  davghter  of  Charles  VI.  b( 
France,  The  inscription  mentions  the  charities  of  this  ex« 
ceilent  princess:  such  as  giving  a  salary  to  two  monks  of 
Westminster,  founding  a  grammar  school  at  VVinbourne, 
and  two  colleges,  one  to  Christ,  the  other  to  St.  John  his 
disciple,  at  Cambridge.  She  died  in  July,  1509. 
•  Niear  this  is  a  figure  of  uncommon  delicacy,  to  the  -me- 
mory of  lady  Walpole,  brought  from  Italy  by  her  son  Ho* 
race,  late  earl  of  Orford,     She  died  August  20,  1737. 

A  monunient  to  the  memories  of  George,   and  Chris- 

topber  Monck,   his  son,    both  dukes  of  Albemarle;   also 

Elizabeth,  duchess  dowager  of  Albemarle  and  Montague, 

rcKct  of  Christopher  duke  of  Albemarle. 

^t  this  end  is  the  royal  vault,  as  it  is  called^  in  which  the 

remains 
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remaijisof  king  Charles  11.  king  WiirmmltL  and  queen  Mary, 
his  consort^  queen  Anne,  and  prince  George,  are  all  de« 
posited. 

Frr>m  this  aisle  is  entered  the  nave  of  the  chapel,  where 
are  insfaNecf^  with  great  ceremony,  the  knights  of  the  ipost. 
honourable  order  of  the  tiath,  which  order  was  levivcd  in 
the  rcign  of  king  George  the  First,  in  1125.  In  ihcir  stalls 
are  placed  brass  plates  of  their  arms,  Ike.  and  over  them 
bang  their  banners,  swords,  aiyl  helmets.  Under  the  stalls 
are  scats  for  the  esquires;  each  knight  has  three,  whose  arms 
are  engraved  on  brass  plates. 

Between  the  knights'  stalls,  under  a  broad  pairement,  is 
the  royal  v^ault,  where  their  late  majesties  are  buried,  the 
prince  and  princess  of  Wales,  two  dukes  of  Cumberland, 
and  tlicduke  of  York,  prince  Frederick  William,  the  prin-  , 
cesses  Amelia,  Caroline,  Elizabeth,  Louisa  Anne,  and  two 
infants  of  George  III.  the  princes  Alfred  and  Octavius. 

The  mausolcuda  of  Renry  VII.  and  Elizabeth  his  queen, 
is  the  most  magnificent  in  this  structure.  It  stands  m  the 
body  of  the  chapel,. enclosed  in  a  curious  chantry  of  cast 
brass,  admirably  designed' and  executed;  and  ornamented 
with  statues,  of  which  those  only  of  St.  George,  St.  Jamesi, 
St  Bartholomew,  and  St.  Edward,  are  now  remaining^ 
Within  are  the  effigies  of  the  deceased,  in  their  robes  of 
state,  lying  close  to  one  another  on  a  tomb  of  black  marble, 
the  bead  of  which  is  supported  by  a  red  dragon,  the  en« 
sign  of  Cadwallader,  the  last  king  of  the  3ritons,  from  ^ 
whom  Henry  was  fond  of  tracing  his  descent/ and  the  foot 
by  ail  angel.  There  arc  likewise  other  devices  alluding  to 
his  family  and  alliances;  such  as  portcullisses,  signifying 
his  relation  to  the  Beauforts,  by  bis  mother's  side ;  roses 
twisted  and  crowned,  in  memory  of  the  union  of  tKe  two 
royal  houses  of  Lancaster  and  York;  and  at  each  end  a 
crown  in  a  bush,  referring  to  the  crown  pf  Richard  IIL 
found  in  a  hawthorn,  near  Bosworth  Field. 

At  the  head  of  this  chantry  lie  the  remains  of  Edward  VI. 
who  died  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age,  and  seventh  of 
bis  reigik, 

U  Q  2  A  monu« 
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A  monument  of  c|^t  brass,  the  effigies  vof  Lewi^  ^tewailji 
^ake  of  Richmond,  and  Franpes  his  V»fe,  repre§pnted  as 
lying  on  a  marlile  table,  under  a  canopy  of  brass,  cuy- 
riously  wrought,  and  supported  by  the  figures  of  Faitb^ 
Hope^  Charity,  and  .Prudence.  On  the  top  a  fine  egure 
of  Fame  taking  her  fiight^  anc|  resting  only  on  her  to^  He 
^ied  February  16,  1623.     She  died  October  8 ^  >63D. 

In  this  chgpel  aipe  two  coffins^  (^nbuTicd;  which,  according 
to  the  plates  upoi\^them>  contain  the,  bodiesEpf  a  Spanish  ain- 
bassador,  and  an  envoy  frpm,  Savoy. 

An  eleg^m  monument  erected  to  .the  niemoi:;y  of  John 
Sheffield,  duke  of  Buckingham;  oi^  an  altar,  pf  tlie  finest 
grained  marble, *  lies,  in  a  hal^f-r^ised  posture  his  effigy,  in  ^ 
RbQit^n  babh,  his  duchess  Katharine,  natural  daughter  of 
the  duke  of  Yprk,  after  wards,  king  James  II.  sitting  a^  his 
feet  weeping.  On  ^ch  side  are  enricbmeqts  of  .militSM^y . 
trophies,  and  over  all  an  admirably  figure  of  Tii^e  holdjng 
several  bustp^  in  relievo,  the  portraits  pf  their  chilcireD. 
Over  the  duke*^!  effigy  ai^  inscribed  in  tatiuj^  s^i^tei^^e^ 
to  the  foI|ot;iring  import : 

I  liv'd  doubtfulf  not  dissolute. 
I  die  unresplv/4*  not  un.resi^^n'd. 
ignorance  and  errpr  are  incicieivt  to  human'nature« 

I  trult  in  an  almighty  and  all-good  God. 
P !  tliou  Being  of  Beings  ha.ye  compassion  on  me  f 

And  underneath,. 

Fpr  my  king  oftep,  fpr  my  country  ev^r, 

Hi$  grace  died  in  1729. 

Oi^  the  north  side  pjF  H,en^ry,  thp;  SeventhVchaintry^  ia^ 
phs^pel  answerable  ta  the  .spu^th,  is.  a  yery  antique  mpni^r 
ment,  decoratpd.  with  seyeraf  exn^Jpmatic  figures  in  brassi, 
gilt,  the  principal  of  vvbi9h  j^  Neptunp  in  ,a  pensive  pos« 
ture^  with  his. tri4ent  reversed,,  ^nd  ftjars.  ^ith  his  head 
^i^shed*  The^  s;u.Ppon  tbi&  %Qpaji>  pa  which  lie  the  effigies 
pf  George  Vdlars,  4"he  pf .  Buckingham,  the  gcp^t  Ja^ 
Yourite of  k'ing  James  I.  an^  kif^  Charles  h\ 

On  the  righ'^  hand  of  th^  nojrtb  aisle^  is  a  Ipftjr  pyn^id 
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siipportQii,bgrt.tji^,griffios  oC  bnissv  g»lt>  wt  a'pectestal  oT 
the  most  curious! aw:bJe,  erected  to  the  memory  of  Charles' 
Montague,  the  fir^.of  this  family  that  bovethe  title  of  I  kir^  > 
Hali&x,  .sou  of  George  Montague,  of  Hortoii.^In  Ake 
reigns  of  William  III.  aod  George  L  he  was  placed  ;aj(.the 
.  head  of  the  Treasury,  where  undertaking  tber  reformation 
of  the  coin,  which  in  those  dajrs  was  roQ?<tjn£ainou8lv  clip:' 
ped,  to  the  gfeat .  loss  of  the  public,  he  restored  it  ta  its 
proper .v|l]u0^  For  the^eiaud  ot^er  public  servicen,  he  was  * 
^n^  created  baronai^d  then  earl  of t Halifax,  and  died  a715. 

lathis  aiale)is«  tonab  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Geo^sfe  Sa- 
viiJc,  created  by  .king  Charles  I.  baron  of  Liund^andviV 
pouQtHali&x,  afterwards  earl,  and  lastly  marquis,  of  Ha- 
\i^%.    H^.dipd  1695.     . 

Here  is  alsp.  the  lofty  and  maguific^nt  monument  of  T|UGei^  . 
Fii:^abeth;,  erected  ta  her  memory  by  kin4?  James  I.^  her 
successor^   'The  ii^^iption.spes^i^  her  character^. high  de«' 
scent,  and  the  memorable  acts  of  her  glorious  reign^    Sh^    , 
i\ed^HwBch24^  1602^  .  ' 

The.  bloody  quepn  Mary,  whose  neign  preceded  tb^t  of 
qifoen  Elizabeth,,  was  interred  in, tbi^plaoe^        .... 

At  the  farther  ei^d  is  a  vaults  in  which  "are. deposited  the  * 
bodice  of  king.  Jpines  I.  and  his  qi^ieieB,  Anne,  daughter  oj* 
Frederick  I !•    kii)g .  of .  Deomark.^     He  .died   1625,    aged 
bixty-one^ 

Against  the  end.  wall  is  a. beautiful  altar,:  raised  by  king 
Charles  II.  to  the,  memory  of  Edward  V'.  and  his  bfotii^r,/ 
who  weif^  murdcfcd  in  the  Towcwr..    The inscripticm,  which*   ' 
is  in  Latin,   gives  a  particular  account  of  (heir  sad  ca* 
tastraphe-. . 

Henry  the  Seventh's  chap^  wasfdeaigoed  as  a  sopo}chre,ir^  • 
which  none  but  su^  as  were  of  bloodrrayid  should  ever  • 
he  interred. 

The  chapel  of  St  Pawl.  To  the  leftis^t  lofty  ioonu^.- 
ment  tq.the  memory  of  Sir  Jqbu  Puckering,  kuight,  lord.i 
keeper  of  the  great  seal  of  England- four  years,  in  the^* 
^^  of  queen  ^za.b)|eth;^  in  yvhich  /office  he.di^d  l<596j. 

,  '    ^cyoining^..^ 
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^A<)|oinmg  is  an  anti^t  monument,  now  pretty  mdcTi  Ue^ 
etyed,  >on  which  are  the  effigies  of  Sir  James  Fullerton  and 
lits  lady,  with  the  following  quaint  epitaph  upon  a  table  of' 
black  marble: 

Here  lie  the  remains  af  Sir  Jamei  Fullkrton,  koight,  first 
{gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  lo  kiti^  Charles  the  First  (prince 
aiid  king) ;  a  generouk  re  warder  of  all  virtue,  a  severe  reprover 
oF  all  vice,  a  profesfied  ren(»uncer  of  all  vanity.  He  wa^  a  Arm 
pillar  to  the  Commonwealth,  a  faithful  patron  to  the  Catholic 
church,  a  lair  pattern  to  the  British  court.  He  lived  to  the  wel- 
^e  of  his  country,  to  ihe  honour  of  his  prince,  lo  the  glory  of 
his  God.  He  died  ituulbb  of  &ith  than  of  feari  kullba  of  re* 
solution  than  of  pains,  rvi.LEa  of  honour  than  of  days* 

In  the  middle  of  this  chapel  is  a  table  monument,  railed 

'  in,  on  which  lie  the  effigies  of  Sir  Giles  Daubeny,  created 

lord  Daubeny  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  Vll. 

and  dame  Elizabeth^  Ids  wife.    He  died  1507|  and  his  lady 

in  1500. 

A  magnificent  monument  of  alabaster,  with^  pillars  of 
Lydian  UEiitrbie  gilt,  on  the  table  whereof  lies  the  effigy  of  a 
venerable  person  in  a  chancellor's  habit,  with  four  sons  and 
four  daughters  kneeling  on  the  base.  This  monument  com- 
memorates Sir  Thomas  Bromley,  ktSight,  privy  counsellor 
to  queen  Elisabeth,  and  eight  years  chancellor^  in  which 
office  he  died,  April  12,  1^87.  > 

A  very  stately  but  plain  monument,  a  half-raised  posture, 
of.  Sir  Dudley  Carletcin,  afterwards  made  viscount  Dor- 
Chester^  for  bis  eminent  services  to  king  Charles  I.  and 
»his  father.    ^ 

Frances  countess  of  Sussex,  whose  effigy  l\es  in  a  cum^^ 
bent  pasture,  with  a  coronet  on  her  head  resting  on  an  em- 
broidered cushion,  and  her  body  magnificently  robed.  This 
great  lady  was  the  wife  of  Thomas  RatcliiTe,  earl  of  Sus- 
sex, lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  and  knight  of  the  Gaiter,  &c, 
and  daughter  of  Sir  William  Sydney,  olf  Pensehurst,  knight, 
By  her  last  will,  having  outlived  her  husband,  she  insti- 
tuted a  divinity  lecture  in  this  abbey,  gave  5000/.  towards 
tbe  building  bf  a  now  college  in  Cambridgei  now  called 

Sydney 
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Sytloey  Sussex  College,  and  left  a  snfficient  yearly  m^ 
Tenae  for  the  maintenance  ot  one  master,  ten  fellowsy  and 
twenty  scholars,  either  in  the  said  new  col{ego,»or  else  lA 
Clare  Hall.    She  <^ied  1 589,  aged  fifty^igbt. 

A  monument  of  black  touchstone,  on  the  top  of  which  is 
a  circular  frame  of  gilt  brass,  enclosing  the  bust  of  Aoo^ 
lady  Cottington,  wife  of  Francis,  lord  Cottington,  baroo  of 
Uanworth,  so  created  by  king  Charles  L 

A  very  old  Gothic  monument^  erected  to  the  mepiory  of 
Lewis  Robert,  or  Robsart,  a  foreigner,  standard  bearer  tn^ 
Henry  V.  a  knight  of  the  Bath,  and  afterwards  of  tiio 
Gartt:r,  and  at  length  created  lord  Bourchier.  His  wife  Was 
Elizabeth,  daughter  q£  Sir  Bartholomew  Bourchi^r^  and 
probably  a  relation  to  Geoffry  Chaucer. 

Ascending  a  little  staircase  on  the  left  band,  leads  to  St» 
£dwa|ld*s  chapel.  Here  is  the  antient  venerable  shrine  of 
St.  Edward,  once  the  glory  of  England,  but  now  neg^ 
lected,  defaced,  and  much  abused.  This  shrine  was  erected 
by  Henry  111,  upon  the  canonisation  of  Ivdward,  king  of 
England  (the  third  of  that  name,  and  the  last  of  the  Saxon 
race) 9  by  pope  Alexander  III.  who  caused  bis  name  to  be 
placed  in  the  catalogue  of  saints ;  and  issued  his  bull  to'  iho 
abbot  Laurence,  and  the  convent  of  Westminster,  enjoifi* 
ingi  <^  That  his  body  \ye  honoured  h^re  upon  earth,  as  his' 
soul  is  glorified  in  heaven."  He  ^ied  in  1066,  and  was  ca- 
nonized in  1269.    It  is  the  work  of  Cavalini. 

On  the  south  side  of  this  shrine  lies  Editha,  daughter  of. 
Goodwyn,  earl  of  Kent«  and  qu^n  of  St.  Edward,  She 
died  1U8. 

Od  the  oortb  side  of  this  chapel,  an  antient  tomb  of  ad« 
xnirablei  workmanship  and  materials,  the  panneis  being  of 
polislied  porphyry,  by  Cavalini,  and  the  Mosaip  work  round 
them  of  gold  and  scarlet :  at  the  corners  of  the  table,  are 
twisted  pillars  gijt  and  enamelled,  and  die  effigy  of  Henry  III. 
Upon  it  is  of  giit  brass,  finely  executed.  He  died  in  1272, 
after  a  troublesome  reign  of  fifty-six  yaars,  aged  sixty.five^ ' 
and  was  buried  by  the  Knights  Templars,  of  wfagse  order 
his  father  was  the  founder^    with   such   splendour,    that* 
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•Wyke»,  the  Monlc»  says,  he  made  a  more  magtiificent 
figure  when  dead,  than  he  bad  ever  done  while  living. 
'  At  the-feet  of  Henry  IH.  is  an  antient  table  monumetlt  of 
grey  marble^  on  which  lies  the  effigy  of  Eleanor,  queen 
t>f  Edward  L  On  the  sides  of  {his  monoment  are  engraven 
the  arms  of  Castile  and  Leon,  quarterly,  arid  those  </f . 
Fontbieu,  hanging  on  vines  and  oak  trees'.  And  round  the 
copper  verge  is  embossed  this  inscription  in  Saxon  chai 
jractere :— 7fy  gist  Aleanar^  jadis  Reync  d* AngUterrCf 
fenime.a  Rex Edxvard Fiz.  That  is,  ••Here  lies  l!?leafidr, 
formerly  queen  of  En;^lancl,  wife  of  king  Edward  the 
First.^*  It  is  remarkable,  the  body  of  this  queen  liiss  ber^e 
interred,  and  heriieart  in  the  choir  of  the  Friars  Predicants 
io  London. 

In  this  chapel  is  a  large  plain  coffin  of  grey  untrble^  com- 
)K)sed  of  seven  stohes;  four  make  the  sides,  two  theendst 
and  one  the  cover.  This  rough  unpolished  tomb  ehcldscd 
the  body  pf  the  glorious  king  Edward  I.  He  died  Julytf 
1307,  after  a  reign  of  thirty^four  years,  and  a  lifc  of 
fixty-eight*. 

A  large  stone,  plated  with  brass,  to  the  memory  of  Jobdr 
Waltham,.  the  twenty ^ixth  bishop  of  Salisbury^  anna  I3kd. 

^.  Tl>^  Society  of  Antiquariei  having  foand  in  ItymerU  Fdbdeii,  tlitt 

Xdvvard  the  First,  turiiained  Long  Shanks,  was  interred  ill  a-  stour  ' 
co^n,  inclosed  in  a  stone  tomb,  in  the  above  chapel,  and  that  be  wat; 
enclosed  with  wax,  and  a  sum  of  money  allowed  to  preserve. the  toraW 
^tetermined  to  gratify  their  cnriosity.    They  applied  to  Dr.  iThomas^. 
dean  of  Westmtn«ter,  for  leave  to  Jiave  the  tomb  b{)eiied.    The  dean, 
being  desirous  to  give  all  encouragement  eo  curious  researches,  readiiy' 
complied  with  their  request.    In  the  month  ot  Miy,  lt74,  ihH  titne  ap- 
pointed for  opening  the  tomb,  the  dean,  with  about  fifteen  ofabe  so^t 
^iety,  attended,    when,    to  their  great  astonishment,  tbey  found  tbo 
royal  corpse  to  appt^ar  as  represented  by  the  historian.     He  had  on  a 
gbl'd*  and' silver  tissue  robe,  over  which  was  another  of  crimson  .velvet,    . 
both  quite  fresli,  and  the  jewels  about  him  appeared  exceedingly  bright. 
Ha  bid  in  ene  hbnd  i  sc^tre  and  do^,  and  in  the  other  a  sceptre  and 
croff,^. which  n^fasure^  nenr  five  feet  ia  length*    The  ciown  on  hii  bMd 
being.rai'sed,  the  skull  appeared  b^re,  but.  the  face  and  haAdt  teemed 
perfectly  entire.    He  measured  in  lenj^th  six  feet  two  lochia.  ,  ^ 

'  ' *       '        '    ^       ,         He 
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He  Krai  ttiart*  df  die  pbHs  m  134f)  k^efier  of  thb  pUff 
ml  ill  tbe  jmt  19Dl|  ami  died  kmrd  htgb  ti^easvirer  6^  EhgC 
knd  to  RiekkhliL  ta  13»5^^ 

The  cHAfSL  OF  Henry  .y«  is  (layted  firtittft  St.  ESdw^M^ 
thapel  bj  «•  i#di»  screen/  eif  baeh  rilke  of  Mlk^h^  fti^tf  i  fM^» 
laige  to  Kfei  >  The>  iiiQgfyificmt  «(Mtib  of  Henry  Wm  mblML 
of  the  bead)  whicbf  Crtiiiivi>«il  l<fdk  to  b6  BHver ;  butt  #as  dtf^ 
appointed  in  the  ta)u6  of  hU  ptottder.  Henrys  dted  in 
Frafiee^  in  eW  thitty-fbfiVtil  year  of  hh  ofe,  and  tli^  tetltlL 
of  bi»  reig^fk 

Enclosed  in  an  old  wooden  cliest,  tinder  ground,  ale  thi 
t«ftfii«i8  of  CatheriAO)  queen  of  Henry  V:  • 

In  tbe  irery  darions  chantry  orer  Henry  the  Fifth^a 
chsipel,  were  fljaced  irt  rfie  year  I799y  Various  models  of 
chnrehes,  design^  by  Sir  Chrrstopher  Wren,  ami  othef 
emkietit  ttVehlttdts,  thirt  hitd  been  m«^ny  yeiairs  in  an  obscure 
pkrt  of  Cbts  di^risbi'  The  section  of  Wei^ibrnster  Abbey; 
#itb  the  Kpi^e  ihttnded  by  Sir  Gfiristo(^hef ,  isi  with  tliii 
Dth^,  g^^dy  adinired.  iProih  fMs  ehititry  the  inward 
(Kilt  Of  Edward  tbe  CoA^esifOrV  shrine  can  be  seen,  wher^  i^ 
an  osdc^n  dicst  the  feadsSn^  of  hiiti  a¥e  inclos^.  There  aH  < 
in  flMr^afen^  place  an  helmet,  thJeM^  itnd  saddle,  wbtch  it  H 
firmly  believed  were  used  by  king  Henry  V.  at  the  battle  of 
AgirteiMxrt,  ai^d  broil{ifKt'here  (as  euit^itiiry)  Kt  hhrfctfndral. 

A  tosib  of  bfciek  of  Marbiey  t0  the  tti^knbty  t^t  PhiRi^pa^ 
<|iieen  of  king  EdwartfftL  with  whony  sfc^  lited  for*y  two 
years,  and<  bore  him  fourteen  ohiidren.  She  died  August  15,' 
1369^;  aAuft  the  king,  hei>  husbi^Ad,  betrtowed  t  profusioti 
of  ex^nee  in-  performing  her  exequies^  and  erecting  hef 
toiiMi,.  ^otmd  which  w^e  p)ace<f,  as  Ornani^iifs,  tbe  brai^cit 
statues  of  no  leks  tlian  thirty  king^,  |^ihdes/  and  libbl^  pcf* 
^ona^,iler  relations.  H^  conduct  resi!>e6tiug  the  btirg^hers 
of  Calai^v  is  #ell  known. 

The'tlJttfe  6f  Edward  HI.  is  very  antieht;  covered  with  A   ' 
G<s|^ie  eahbpy.    Oh  n  tabte  of  grey  marble  Hea  tfi^  iffig/ 
•of  tMrpritice,  fhougb  bis  corpse  w«s'depOstted  in  tbt^sam^ 
grave  with  tWe  qoelifli^s,  aecordfing^to  her  tequest  on  lic^ 
4eadMfted    This  fottb  was  suri*oimded  with  staiue<s,  ]^ar^ 
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ticttlarly.  those  ,of  bis  children  yiand  jA  the  bead  ;of  it  are 

placed  the  (thicld  and  surord  I  carried  before  him^  tn^  France« 

The  sword  is  seven  feet  long,  and.  weighs  eijghteen  pounds* 

|le.di0d[  13^T7,  agedsixty-fouf.       '     .      » 

,.  KicbardiL  aiNi  bis  queen^  is  covered  witb  a  canopy  of 

jarpod,  and  r^qiarkable  for  i^  curious  painting  of  the  Virgin 

^ry^and  otir  Sa,yiour,  still  ^visible  upon  it. 

;    Thomas  of  Wood^tQck,   dwke  of  Gloucester,   uncle  of 

Richard  II,.  .fkud  procured  to  be  murdered  by  him :  was  bro« 

ther  of  the  Black  Prince,  and 'sixth  and  youngest  son  of 

Edward  «I. 

In  this  chapel  was  interred  the  healt  of  Henry,  son  of 
Richard,  king  of  the  Romans,  brother  of  Henry  UI.  He 
was  sacrilegiously  assassinated  in  the  church  of  ^t.  Sil« 
.  yester,  at  Viterbo,  as  he  was  performing  his  devotions  be- 
fore the  high  altar.  Simon  and  Guide  Montfprt,  sous  of 
Simon  de  Montfort,  earl/of  Leicester,  were  the  assassins,  in. 
revenge  for  th^ir  father's  death,  Who,  with  their  brother 
Henry,  was  slain  in  the  battle  of  Ev.esbam,  in  fighting 
against  their  sovereign.  The  body  of  Henry  was  brought 
to  England,  and  buried  in  the  nunnery. of  St.  Helen ;  but 
bis  heart  was  put  in  jbl  cup,  and  placed  near  St.  Edward's 
shrine. 

The  mpst.antiQHt.of  the  coronatipn  chairs  were  brought 
with  the  regalia,. from  Scotland,  byi Edward  I.  in  the  year 
1297  (after  lie  bad  overcome  Johit^^iol,  king  of  Scots,  in 
several  battles),  and  offered  at  St.  Edward's ,  shrine.  The 
stone  undent  tjie.  seat  is  reported  to  be  Jacob's  pillow;  the 
Qther  chair,  was  made  for  queen  Mary  II.  At  the  corona* 
tion«  one  or  both  are  coyei:ed  withhold  tissue,  and  placed 
before  tlie  altary  in  the  choir. 

Along^the  frieze  of  tne.  screep  of  St.;Edward's  chapel  are 
fourteen  legendary  sculptures  respecting  that  monarcb* 
'flic  trial  of  queen  Emma;— the  birth  of  Edward;— his 
coronation;— ^frightened  into  the  abolition  of  the  Dane-gelt, 
by  his  seeing  the  devil  dance  upon  the  money  casks  ,*•— 
winking  jat  the  thief  who  was  robbing  his  treasure  ;^tbe 
jiupposod  aQpcafaAic^  of  our  Saviour  to  himi««-the  invasioa 

•  •           .  5-  of 
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of 'Eng?to<t  ftu^f fatcid  by  tlie  drowning  of  the  Danish  king; 
—the  qii^i^I  bctti^n  the  boys  Tosti  and  Harold,  pre*' 
dtciirigtfi^rrespectii^  fitted  •'-tbe  Confo.sor*«  Vismn  of  thi? 
seven  :4sleepefs>— tneetmg*  8t.  John  the  Evangelist  in  th* 
gtiise  of  a  jlilgriai ;«— the  blind  cured  by  their  eyes'  Bein^ 
washed  in*  lim  dirty  water;'^-^*.  John  delivering^  a  rin^  tof 
tbe  Pilgrims ;— their  presenting  the  ring  to  the  king,  whieK 
he  had  Uftkoovfingly  given  to  St.  JoHn  as  ati  MnW,  wbenf  he 
met  him  in  the  form  of  a  Pilgrim :  which  was  it'tendied  witb 
A  message from^ the  saint,  Voitetellitig-  the  death* of  the  king; 
— -tbe -haste  diatde  by  \nm  to 'complete  his  piotis  fonfidation.  ' 
In  the  chapel  of  6t:  EaASMUS  is  a  mohnment  erected  to 
the  menfiory  ^f'Str  Thoni^  V«u)»hanj  knight/  ch«mberlairi 
tp  £dwaiid  prince*  of  Wal^/dnd  treasurer  to  king  FA^ 
wa»d  IV.  .)•!...*•*.  r.     .  •   ...     • 

Under  this  is  a  tombstone  of  grey  tnaAleVto' the  tnci 
mory  of  Hirg)i  cle  fioliun,  and  Mary  his  -lister,  gratid  Chil- 
dren to  king  £dward  I. 

»  Against  the  east  wall,  where  stood  the  altar  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  is- a  magnificent  mobuoient  ta-tbe  tnemory  of 
Henry  Careys  first  cousin  df  queen  Elizabeth,  creati^  baron 
of  Hunsdon,:in  Hertfordftbire^  in  \65S.  He  died  of  grief];' 
•1596,  aged  MVenty^twd.  -       \ 

A  very  amtieift  stone  mOAumeAt,  against  the  s6uth  wall^^ 
cinder  a  Gotshic  ean^py^  of  Thomas  Rudbialt,  'bMiop  oP 
Darbam.     He  had  been  fledretary  bf  state  to  Hertfy  Vtl.  Hud' 
^as  by  Henry  Vlli.  madea  privy  coiansellor,  and  sent  oti  se« 
veral  eoibassies  abroad..    He  died^ifaimensely  rich,  iiilS24. 
.  William  of  Colchester,  his  efiigy  properly  habited^  the 
bead  si^ported  by  an  angel,  the  feet  by  a  lamb, 

Geoi%e  Fascet,  abbot  of  Westminster  in  the  time  of' 
Heilry  ViL  >He  died  about  tbe  year  1414.  On  this  monii* 
ment  stands  the  stone  coffin  of  Thomas  Millyng,  bishop  of 
Hereford,  abbot  of  Westminster,  and  privy  counsellor  to 
king  Edward  IV. 

The  tomba,  &c.  in  the  chapel  of  |slip,  otherwise  St- 
John  the  Baptist :  Tbe  tomb  of  John  Islip,  a  plain  marble 
table,    and  formerly    stood  in  the   centre  supported  by 

O  o  2  four 
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four  spnall  pillars  of"  brass;  orer  UrMch,  €0:  the  roof,  was 
fntienily  ^  (tne  painting  of  our  Saviour  on  (be  <hso69»  <Ie* 
stfpy^  by  ^he  Puritans  in  CromweU's  tipie.  Islip  was  a 
great  favourite  with  Heory  VIL  aiui  employed,  ky  bin».  ii> 
(^comtis^  bi^  uc^w  cb^pel,  and  in  repairipg  and|  beautifying 
^  wbqlo  abbey*  Ij|e.  dedioaied  Ifi^  osm  c^hAprl  torSt.  Jofan 
^p  B^ptis^^  apd  died  January  ?»  15ia  -      -  -  / 

Ti|p^  tocnb  ^f  Sir  Cbristopiier  Hattoo  U  wevdiy  ef  i>ottce. 
lie  died  S«l#. 

.  In  a  ch^itry  over  this  obapel  9m,  hmSf^^ta^  weinacoft 
presses,  whioU  contain  the  effigies  caif  ^jueenKlinabelby  king 
WiUiai|i  and  i)Heen  Mafy,  a»d  qu^n  Aniie>:Ui  tlieif  corena- 
^on  ro)^;  and  .tbi^  great  eaii  oi  Ch4tliam»  in  bia  parUan 
ipentary  robfs.  ^t  waa  in  ihis  ^apel  thai  \hfi  ftrst  printing 
press  w^  set  up  ir>  Epgland ;  and  tn  cooinieaioratioo  {Vtuife^ 
ipg  ofli/ors»  ai^  psu^ly  denominated  Ctupi^ 
.  On.  ())(» left  Imidt  in  th9  ^Apej  q£  St.  John  ^  £vm^ 
gdi^ty  are  two  Ititle  monuments,  latel^i  ereo^d,  w^  to  ibo 
ipea^rj^  qf  general  Stiiart|  liaving  a^  fine  medeiUon  of  him 
k^^  ^  .4  ^y  >  4K)d  u^ilitary  i^^^lemei^ta  pl^^ed  about* 
4  Jli^.Qfi}^  cqtifim  of  s^dQ^^ale.f«»MW  figuret  m^nmiog 
ijfa^'  twft.  i|FiW»  holding  a  sprojl,  on  wbieb  i$  expimsedtr*^'  1 
shall  go  to  them,  but  they  shall  not  reimtt  to  mp**  9  Sm. 
:(it«  93.1  A  keeping  willow^  bangs  over  ihe  urns;  and  on 
i^i^r^i^  th#  initial  Jetlecfof.  ih^  depeased^s  names,  tho 
ttmt^  fA  anes,  aiid  ^  Bag  UiA^  Vy  ^  Uaa «  a  cannon^  biiMa> 
ajid  awo  awdinde,,  rapfasen^d  to  ^^omnenontte  the  early  and 
sinpabdrjfaHs.of  Benjaosio  Jobn  Foiiies,  latelienteoant  in*  his 
Ua n^iestr'a  setneBay-lounh.iegimentof  foot;  and  Richard 
Gordon  PorbsH^  late  lifeulenaaib  in  the  first  mgimest  of  fool 
guaifds»  the  eldest  aons.of  lietttennnt-geoeral  Gordon  Forbes, 
colonel  oS  the  twenty.^  ninth  vegtment  of  fool,  who  fell  in 
the  service,  of  their  king  and  country;  the  fornsev  at  the 
aesauii  of  S^nagkfny,  in  the  East'Indoes,  i2tU  of  No^ 
vember^  1791,  aged  nineteen  years;  the  latteo  near  AHu 
maar,  inHollam),  the  19tbQf  Sepiemlaar,lt99,'a|gedtwentjp 
years.    This  naoowuent^was  erecaed  1408, 
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SkJinaOiisyBm.  Hit:  momnmmt^  %  t^Ue  jw^pcinad'  li^ 
fcnr  linifbltifaicetiii^  Mr  irMfiift.'  Vm  ^  M9»wU,  ftaiU  ^  » 
conjdflte  iliat..Qf ;  araiaur»'  md .  wnkme^  idiy  e%y  of.  Sir 
Francis^  lyiilg  mts^iutuktmui^  iii,«  Ipqie  fmm  on  v^ojll 
of  alabaster.  This  great  waiimr  jraa  ttiiriy /l^eaiji  i^  ihm  ^ 
Doidi  semc»t  aw^my  of  whtah'  h^'  feOfngp^m  tbf  aoxi- 
)iary  troofAofJEoglaad,!  ami*  gaiMd  inniarUlfbcmoMrf.  Qf 
.died  1698.  :  .  .         .   »     ; 

Bir  Geofg^Udte,  tv^QiKof  SicFraB^s  Vena,  ..and  a 
m^or  gcoMsl  psder  Jum.   Sir  Geofgn  died  i es6;ag^  (}%« 

Sir  G^Wfpe  JRoc<iok,  K*  Bi  admtful  «$  tjie  Bj«|ihi./ap)io  dts* 
tingoisbed  himself  a(  tbe.lajiiaf  of.  Geriahy  md  iia  Ifi^dUiR 
the  attack  eft  the  rediictiqii  of  Cbaadenoagbre^  4h:|.:;A  life 
tohoMurwUeto-Miiniilf,.  afidM4»^^  and 

htt  frmUy,  waa  happily  extended  to  the  age  ^  fi||iliyraNb 
and  eesigned.in  the  year  179a,  with  th^  Hiam)-^fW$q^l9i4 
serene  mindtffhicli-ptiejaliaply  marked  and  adoropd'lbdiwbglt 
coarse  of  it.  r  :> 

A  figure.of  Britafinia>  witlM>ne  aario  eskfqdad,  boMiogii 
tbunderbplt^  leaning  the  other  arm  oa  a  fine,  medallion  of 
Sir  (George,  Mow  which  are  lepreseoted  fesk  hors^'j  thf 
anchor^  &c*     ,  ,  ..  ; 

Abbot  John  deJEastney,  who  died  March  4,  l«98.  A 
gieat  benefaeftor  tt>  the  ohurcb  i  be  ornaiented  the  grand 
window  witb  some  noble  paintings,  on  i^4m»  ^  wbidi 
little*  still  namaios.  He  geam  the  anreeis  tB^M  ohape!, 
and  pres^tedtwo  images  gilt  for  the  ^Itan  ofrSt.  Betcr  and 
St^Bault  and  one  for  tiie  Chapter' HoQse«  Her  paid  the 
king  lOOOf.  on  atcount  of  the  md^cbants,  and  -^OlOl.  to  tbft 
court  of  Rome^  due  for  the  coniirmatiiQin  of  abbots. 

A  grey  marble  stone  bean  th6  'Sgura  of  an  axtaied  knigfaty 
festini^  bis  fcet  on  a  lion,  and. his  head  on  a  gMyhoood,  xe^ 
pesetitirtg  Sir  Jotin  Harpeden;  knight,  vkadied  in  I45t. 

In  the  chapeiof  St.  Mickaxl,  is  a  aaoeb-ttdmired  momi* 
meet  to  the  memory  of  Joseph  Gasooighe  Nigbtipgale,  and 
llislady/  i    ' 

This  is  a  oapital  performance  of  that  graai  onator  Rois* 
WkiQ*    It  represents  a  lady  expiring  ia  the  arms  of  her 

biisbaod^ 
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liiisbattil>tb^iieaA,  M^^^pxpmg^  from  a  totti6,  tte  km^ot* 
fTerrors' presents  hi»  griM  viictiq^^  pointbi^  htt^Mirinff  darl 
fo  th^ayitigfl^ffci;  dT'UiMek  sight. the  hii^^  sroddci^ 
knfck  #ith  aiit(inMfiieiit,tbQAn^o4laip  herto  faiy  boiibini'  id" 

d^feMber'ft'otiibeftittti  Make.    - I 

^  On  tte  opposite'  nMe  ie  the  tiiagm6oeiit<  taomnmoA  of  thi 

efttl  »fii  counted  of  Moummth*    The  design  iMy  ^ruuil 

and  the  eseoution  masterly.  •".    L»      i 

*'  ^liere  are  (>eaaties*iii  thi's  tiKiuument  tbdl'¥x«teed  €re!;tf{(>. 

tion;'  the  pkastire  iM  th^  counterfance  of  the^recemngangd 

.  is  ittimftaMe/  and  fhe  ^me  feattiertfig  of*  cMi  wings  has  a 

. lij^hthess^ which  nature  onty  feansUrpafis.  .  :t 

'  ^larahi -relict  of  John  Seyiheur,  duke  of-Sotneraet.  ^  Oti 

4b»  lMi0  of  thhr  mtfhvttMt  sk  two  charity  boys/,  one  on 

efteh  siKlfS,  fe^waittng  the'  deiitb'of  their  great. beuelaoti^BSBJ 

who  is  ifeprMltited  iti  d  modern  dress,  resting;  upon:  hec 

tirmyuiidefV  canopy  off  state;  and  iookinjg  earnestiy  up  at 

a  group  of  cherubims  issuing  from  the  clouds. tabbve-her: 

tTftderAeiith'4B  a'LaYlif  iftscription  to  this  eflfoet :';  -    . 

**'  Here  lies  the  late  ilTuslrious'  ducdess  of  Somerset,  cclebr^tccf 
for  cliiti^y 'an^  bene vdFenee;*  •wfcor'erectdd  a  graiWfnsrr  tchoo!  ht 
koys  at  Tottenham,  in  Middlesex,  enlarged  the  income  of  Ihe^ 
Green* CUt  Hixpital  at  VJfesHniiister,  largely  i^xiAeWed  Brazen 
NoseCc^llegt:  m'Oxf<i»rd,  and '8ti  John's  in  «(ratDb9tdge;;  fen  thq 
#NJucafidkr  afMi  !iastniction'6f  voutH  in  good'pii0tyand:lifcQfatDfei' 
She  was  likfe«lseaa«icoiicager.or*ttade  and.h»miicnirtsra4d,had 
a  tender  fegsM  I9  old}ige»>  by  trrec|ing  an  ^Im^^iiou^e  at  |'ro^%}4; 
in  Wiltshire^  for  thirty  Mi^oysf^. '  $he  was  vcrj  charitable  f«f  thit; 
Hm  of  8t.  Mai|^et'st  We^t^WP^p,*  ^l^re.^?  '^fi's*^.'*^®^.  *  A^P't 
tore,  and  gave  }aai|^  ^^;I):  orjQ^e^ti  to  Uie  Chur^i^^       -  ,  u 

•  Site  died  October  26»  l^^2^  * '  .; 

tn  ihe  cen|:<Kv.  of  Use::cbapei  of  St.  Andik^w  sttnx^  ar 
stately  monutfientf  ./erqct^  .to  iJhie  mempry^ofSir  ti§pry» 
Norrisy  hl^  iajdyi'  and  six  sons.  .  Xl^  monumept  exbibkf  a' 
fin^r^ptesentatipp^  of  an,engamp«ient  in  Tf|^\^f,9^^i^9tbGr^ 
wise  beautifully  ornamented  ;  but  having  no  inscript|9iij  tber 
d»te  is  left  iipg<isriain«    i  ;>  , ..     -it-     /r 

..      ..  *    ...    '^    :.       .?    \^^^    ^   ,.    .      ;.    .;,    *jSusaOIM|/ 
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,  SusanoaJaiientvidiqp,  qoly  ,4wghter  of  :WiniatD.D3^ 
Vldsoo^ .  of  Ko^terdanUi .  iMrchaoit  .  Difd  at.Parift^  <I767, 
aged. twenty..  ,.  -   *       v*;    '     *    "*'       - 

,  Over  the  inscription  is  the  rcprciicntatioii  of  a  very  fdeaa- 
ing  face ;  and  above,  on  an;  oval  ground,  i$  depict^  »q 
relief,  the  young  lady  just  ei^piriog,  Death  having  Uruck 
Ills  dart  in  her  breast;  an  aagel  s^upports  her,  pointing  to 
the  jqys  of  heaven, 

A  handsome  marble  tomb,  which  encloses  the  body,  amf 
has  a  tablet  over  it,  decorated  with  a  coronet,  and  curtains 
festooned,  to  the  memory  of  Anastatia,  counters  of  Kerry^ 
daughter  of  the  late  Peter  DaJy,  Es^«  of  Qjoansbiiry,  in 
the  county  of  Galway,  in  Ireland,  who  departed  tl^us  lifo 
on  the  9th,  and  was  deposited  bene  on  the  IBth  day  of 
April,  1199.  .  •  •    ^ 

In  one  corner  is  the  very  antient  monument  of  abbo^ 
Kirtpn,  having  several  labeU  in  black  letter  round  ,the  por-i 
trait, 'which  stands  upon  crowned  eaglqs,  alluding  perjhaps 
to  his  higl)  descent  from'  the  anticqt  and  illustrious  family 
of  Codilbic.     He  died  October  3,  1466. 

Having  now  taken  a  view  of  all  that  is  curious  in  the  ten 
cbapels  of  ,tbis  Abbey ^  the  following  njoiiuments  are  ww thy. 
of  notice  in  the  Area.  ,  »  .     »* 

That  on  tl^  right,  to  the  memory  of  the  field  marBhal' 
John,  esirl  Ligonier,  has  a.sjtrikiog  likeness  of  his  lordship 
in  profile^  and  the  medallions  of  queen  Anne,  .Geofgal..*}!.^ 
and  III.  under  whom  his  lordship  served,  are^  likewise  tapuph* 
admired.    The  emblems  of  ivar,  and«  other^decora^ions>  ai^.*  , 
very  masterly.  .       .  .      » 

The  inscription  is  only  a  recital,  of  his  Jordsbip>  titka. 
and  places,  his  age  ninety-two,.  and  his  death,  the  2<{tb  of 
April,   1770.  \':  .„  ..     ;/.  ;     ;. 

On  the  scroll,  Jj(?Jd  by  jHistory,  is  the  fcjlqwiog  li^  of 
battles;    Schdlenbergh^   Blenheim,  ,Rami)ies,,,QMd§Qar4eii 
Tanjere,  MalpU^uet,  D^ttin^en,  Fountei^oy,  .AQCOuX',..aad<. 
Laffeldt.  ^  :'.'*• 

'  Geperal  Wolfe.     He  is  represen|:pd  in  the  ^t  |igoniesoj^, 
es^piring  b'eroisrni  with  his  ban  J  closing  the  wound  whicb 

the 
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Ae  boll  thai  kttleJ  hha  hkd  'xnkdc  !rt  h\i  breast,  and  falUiig^ 
into*  the  4vfa»  «f  a  gi«nflidKer,'#1iO' catches  hioit  aad  en- 
deavours to  8t]pport  him  on  his  haonches,  while  with  OM 
liand  be  holds' his  feeble  arm»  and  with  the  other  pdints  to 
Gloryv  in  tlieform  of  an  angel' in  the  clouds,  holding  forth 
a  wneath  ready  to  crown  htm.  On  the  pyratnid,  in  refief^ 
is  the  ^hful  Hig^hland  ^jetirt  who  attendied  him,  whose 
countenance  at  the  ni6ornful  sight  of  his  dying  matsteTy  tf 
powerfnily  and  pathetically  expressed. 

Every  part  of  this  menunu^nt  is  masterly.  The  lions  rest* 
ii>g  upon  the  base,  and  the  wolves'  head  that  ornament  the 
flante,  are  animated;  the  aho-relicf,  decorating  the  front, 
vepresents  the  landing  at  Quebec,  and  conveys  a  lively 
vk^w  of  the  hdrrid  rocks  and  precipices  which  the  sddier^ 
•bad  to  climb,  and  the  sailors  to  surmount  with  the  cannon, 
before  they  cooM  approach  to  attack  the  enemy.  The  in* 
fcription  carries  no  marks  of  ostentation,  but  simply  re- 
cords die  foet  in  the  following  words: 

^  To  the  memory  of  Jahies  Wolfe^  major  general  and  com* 
mander  in  chief  of  the  British  land  forces  on  an  expedition 
against  Qu^beci  who«  after  surmounting,  by  ability  and  valour* 
all  obiitactes  of  art  and  nature,  was  slaib»  in  the  moment  of  vic- 
tory, onthp  ISth  of  September,  I759-- - 

«•  The  king  and  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  dedicate  this 
monument^** 

A  kMc  montimeiit  to  the  memory  of  Brian  Duppa,  tutor 
to  kin^'Cbarfes  ir»  When  king  Charles  I,  was  a  prisoner  in 
SirislMok'  Ctetle,  he  thougtiit  himself  happy  in  the  com- 
pany of  so  good  a  man.  He  died  bishop  of  WiDchester, 
fn^'f  hi  tfieseveilty.fWirth  year  of  his  age. 
«  Sir  James- Adolphn!^  Ooghvon,  K.  B.  late  comm<tnder  in 
chief  of  his  majesty^s  forces  in  North  Britain,  composed  of 
plain'  (Tdivanr  white  marble;  The  tablet  on  which  the  in- 
scri|Mifdn  jit  iirritten,  is  capped  with  a  cornice,  which  carries^ 
9i  imtB'  ortmment,  with  serpentine  fiutes,  encircling  a  small 
medallion  of  Sir  James.  The  p}Tamid  is  of  the  rare  and' 
orach  ^estteeme^  antique  Perb*bramo*  marble.    Tbetnscrip* 
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ftion  16  a  recital  of  his  military  einpl6yiTi,ents,'  an<)  a  record 
»f  his  death,  April  14,  1780,  in  the  si?ty.first  year  of 
Ills  age. 

There  wer^  formerly  three  very  anticnt  monuisents ;  but 
liow  so  greatly  obscured  or  deteed,  as  Bot  to  be  much  no-v 
ticed.  The  first  covered  the  remains  of  A^eljoc,  counteis 
of  Lancaster,  daughter  of  William  de  Fortibus,  earl  of  AU 
Jbemarle  and  tloldernessc,  by  Isabella,  daughter  and  heirefs 
jof  Baldwin,  earl  pf  Devon.  Thislady  marrijsd  Kdpaund  earl 
of  Lancaster,  son  of  king  Henry  UU  but  di^  the  very  ycs^* 
of  her  marriage,  Noirember  4,  1293. 

Tbe  second  was  of  grey  ^larble,    to  the   memory  of 
Aymer  de  Valence,  second  and  last  earl  of  Pembroke  of 
that  family  ;  be  was  third  son  of  William  de  Valence,  eafl 
i)f  Pembroke,  already  mentioned ;  and  Mras  poisooed  Juqe 
ftS,   1324. 

The  third  antient  monument  was  that  of  £dn)und  Crouc^« 
back,  fourth  son  of  Hepry  lU.  From  this  prince  the  house 
of  Lancaster  claimed  th^ir  right  to  the  cro\yn.  On  the 
base,  towards  the  area,  are  the  remains  ^f  teu  kniglit;), 
armed,  with  banners,  surcoatsof  armoyr,  and  cross- bielted, 
representing,  undoubtedly^  hi^  expedition  to  the  Holy 
Land^  the  number  exactly  .corresponding  with  what  Mat- 
^w  Paris  reports,  n^mely^  Edw.ard  and  bis  brother,  four 
ftarlsj  and  four  knights,  of  whom  some  are  still  discover^ 
able,  particularly  the  lord  Roger  Clifford,  as  were  for. 
faerly,  io  Wjavjerly's  time,  William  do  Valpuce,  ^ind  Thpm^ 
jde  Clare. 

Admiral  Holmes,  represeuted  io  a  Bomau  wartik.e  habi^, 
with  his  right  hjind  resting  on  a  cannon,  mounted  on  a  car* 
riage.  Behind  is  an  ^ncbor^  a  flag  ataf*,  apd  other  navgi 
ilecorations,  ^&c. 

William  Pulteney^  tarl  pf  Bath.  Above,  a  medallion  pf 
the  earl,  in  the  centre  of  a  lai^  urn^  with  the  family 
|kr;ns.  The  figures  of  Policy  and  Poetry  placed  on  each 
Side  of  the  urn. 

Aq.old  grave-stone^  plated  with  brass,  representing  John 

of  Windsor,   nephew  of   Sir  William  of  Windsor,  ford 

Vol,  IV.    No.  8j).  Pp  lieutenant 
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'lieutenant  of  Wand,   in  tlie  reign  of  Eilward  lit.     He 
died  April  4,  1414.    .  .       j       u  • 

Thei'e  are  many  persons  besides  those  mentioned,  whose 
remains  lie  in  this  area,  particularly  Ann  of  Cleve,  mar- 
ried  to  Henry  VIII.  January  9,  1539,  and  in  July  follow- 
ing  divorced,  with  liberty  to  marry  again ;  but  being  sen- 
sibly touched  with  the  indignity  put  upon  her,  she  lived  re- 
^tired  in  England,  with  the  title  of  Lady  Ann  of  Clere,  and 
saw  the  rival  who  supplanted  her,  suflFer  a  worse  fate.  She 
survived  the  king  four  years,  and  died  in  1557.  . 

Anne,  queen  of  Richard  III.  and  daughter  of  Ncvil,  the 
grdat  earl  of  Warwick.  This  lady  was  poisoned  by  that 
monster  of  cruelty,  her  husband,  to  make  way  for  his  mar- 
riage  with  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  his  brother  Edward  IV. 
and  sister  of  the  unhappy  youths  he  had  caused  to  be  mur- 
dered in  the  Tower  j  which  marriage  he  never  lived  to 
consummate; 

Here  are  also  the  remains  of  an  old  monument  of  Sebcrt, 
king  of  the  East  Sdxons,.  who*  first  built  this  church,  and 
died  July,  616;  also  of  Athelgoda,  bis  queen,  who  died 
September  13,  615. 

Modern  Mokuments  in  the  North  Cross.    Csarles 

Watson,  Esq.     Over  the  north  door;  in  the  centre  of  a 

range  of  palm  trees,  an  elegant  figure  of  the  admiral  in  a 

Roman  Toga,  with  a  branch  of  jialm  in  his  right  hand,  re- 

ceiving  the  address  of  a  prostrate  figure,  irfepresenting  the 

Genius  of  Calcutta,  a  settlement  in  the  Ea»t  Indies,  memorable 

for  the  imprisonment  of  the  English  garrison  in  a  black 

^      hole,  where  most  of  them  perished,  and  where  those  that 

sur^^ived '  were  released  by  the  admiral,  and  the  town  i^ 

taken  from  the  Nabob  in  January,  1757.    On  the  other  sida 

is  the  figure  in  chahis  of  a  native  of  Chandernagore,' an- 

*  otlier'  plac^'  taken  by  the  admiraf  the*  March*  following' 

Oil  the  front  is  thifi  ibscription : 

«'  To  the  memory  of  Charles  Watson,  Vtce-Admiral  of  fbt 

White,  Commander  in  Chief  of  hi«  Majesty'$  naval  Forces  in'the 

~  tasl  Indies^  who  died  ait  Calcutta  tlie  reth  of  August,  1757.        ' 

"  Till 
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"  Th^  ^Kt  Imwia  Coif  rAKr^ 
''  As  agrateifu)  tesUnptopx  of  the  sigiial  ^^yMtaLges  which  they^ 
4^iii|4  by.  his  vaio^7  and  prudeat.  <1odd^f:t,  qHised«  tbit  mono- 
ment  Ip  be  «yre<;t^d/*  '        ' 

Sir  William  Sanoersok,  knight.  Agaimt  the  wall»  on 
n^ small  tablet,  is  a  boat  with  an  inscription  in  Latin,  shew* 
ing  that  he  was  gen|Jeman  of  tbe  bedchamber  to  Charles  h 
and  wrote  the  Hves  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  James,  and 
Charles  L;  that  he  sustained  great .  hardships  from  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  rebels;  but  that,  havmg  bravely  surmounted 
all  difficulties,  he  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety,  and  died 
July  15,   1676. 

George  Montagu  Dunk,  earl  of  Halifax.  His  lord- 
ship's bust  convey  a  very  striking  likeness  of  the  original. 
Itisfeupported  by  two  emblematical  figures,  one  holdings 
Biirror,  supposed^  to  be  Truth,  with  his  foot  on  a  mask^ 
trampling  on  Falsehood;  the  other,  Honour  presenting  the 
ensigns  of  the  Garter.  It  is  also  decorated  with  various 
other  emblems,  alluding  to  the  different  public  posts  of 
koDOur  and  profit  which  his  lordship  held  at  diffeftnt  times. 
The  inscription  states  his  preferments  and  qualifications,  and 
kas  this  remarkable  conclusion : 

"  Among  many  instances  of  his  liberal  spirit,  one  deserves  to  . 
be  distinctly  recorded.     During  his  residence  in  Ireland  he  oh* 
tainej  the  grant  of  an  additional  iOOOL  ptr  annmn  for  all  subse* 
quent  viceroys,  at  the  same  time  pobly  declining  that  em61ument 
himself." 

Sir  Clifton  Wintringham,  baropet,  is  represented  vi- 
siting a  sick  and  distressed  family  ;  underneath  is  the  figure 
of  bis  lady,  kneeling,  bewailing  her  loss.  He  died  mUch 
lamented,  January  10,  1794,  aged  eighty-three. 

Jonas  Hanway,  Esq.  On  a  sarcophagus  the  Marine 
Society  is  represented  in  bass-relief,  vi^.  Britannia  with  her 
emblems  of  government,  Peace,*  Wart  Trade,  and  Navi- 
gation, who,  with  benign  countenance,  distributes  clotbej^ 
to  poor  boys  to  be  trained  to  sea ;  over  this  a  medallion  of 
tbe  deceased  is  fixed  on  a  pyramid,  upon  the  top  of  whi^H 
i«  A  lamp,  emblematic  of  perpetual  light : 

F  p  2  .  "  Sacred 
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^^'  Sacred  iolht  memory  of  Jonas  Hatnway.  who  departed  thif 
life  September  51b.  1789»  aged  teVenly*four ;  but  whose  naibe 
nveih,  and  wU  ever  live,  whilst  active  piety  shaH  distinguish  tbcf 
Christian,  integrity  and  truth  shall  recfommend  the  British  mer- 
^nt«  and  universal  kindness  shall  characterise  the  ciiisen  .o^ 
the  world* 

**  The  helpless  infimt  mmur'd  through  his  care^ 
The  friendless  proi^titute  shelter'd  and  reformed; 

The  hopeless  youth  rescu'd  from  misery  and  rain* 
And  trained  lo  serve  and  to  defend  his  country » 
Uniting  ill  one  common  sfrain  of  gratitude, 
Bqar  testimony  to  their  benefactor's  virtues: — 
This  was  the  frivnd  and  father  of  the  poor^" 

Sir  Eyre  Coote,  K^  R.  coQimander  in  chief  of  tlie  Bri-* 
ftish  forces  ii>  Indiaiand  inl761, expelled  the  French  from  the 
coast  of  .Coro!pnandel.  In  1781  and  1782  he  again  took  the 
field  in  the  Garnatic,  in  opposition  to  the  united  strength 
of  the  French  and  Hyder  Allyi  and  in  several  enga£fea)eot» 
defeated  the  numerous  forces  of  the  latter^    Died  178:3 j 

This  monument^  by  Bank&»  consists^  of  two  figures  a» 
large  as  life;  one  a  Mabratta  captive,  weeping  beside  a 
jropby  of  Persian  armour,  represents  a  province  subdued  ; 
]^e  is  holding  a  cornucopia  inverted,  the  contents  of  which 
are  falling  ipto  Britannia^s  shield.  The  other,  a  Victory 
having  erected  a  trophy^  is  decorating  it  with  th^  portrait 
of  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  by.  lianging  it  on  a  palm  tree,  which' 
rises  from  behind  the  armour.  The  elephant  on  the  sar- 
.  cophagus  marks  the  scene  of  action.  The  Mabratta  figure 
is  particularly  admired. 

A  most  sumptuous  mdnilment  in  the  broad  part  of  this 
cross  is  to  lord  IloteRT  Manners,  aged  twenty-four ;  ^cap- 
tain William  6AVN£,aged  fifty;  captain  William  Blair, 
aged  forty- one. 

Upon  a  rostral  column,  decorated  with  the  bulks  of  a 
licventy.four  gun  shjp,  a  second  rate.  Genius  has  hung 
throe  medallions,  containing  the  portraits  of  the  captains, 
>vboae  bodies  (by  tlieir  order]  were  conunitted  to  the  deep. 
NeptuBOy  having  surrendered  up  the  captains  from  their 

watery 
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mtety  gvaTG^  is  sitting  upon  a  sea  horM;,  poiming  tliem 
out  as  examples  for  posterity  to  Britannia,  whose  maiestid 
figure,  accompanied  vtith  a  lion,  supporting  a  shidkl  of  llae 
arms  of  Great  Britain,  is  standing  on  the  opposite  side,  lie« 
holding  them  with  a  countenance,  expressive  of  sorrow ) 
Fame  sunds  upon  the  top  of  the  column,  with  a  wicath  of 
laurel  to  crown  the  heroes  mortaily  wounded  in  the  comae 
of  tlje  naval  engagements,  under  the  command  of- admiral 
Sir  George  Brydgcs  Rodney «  on  the  9th  and  19th  of 
April,  17:f2.  The  king  and  parliament  of  Great  Britaift 
caused  this  monument  to  be^  Erected «  The  basement  as 
adomexl  with  different  naval  implements,  an4  the  wbob 
executed  by  Mr.  Nolickcns. 

William  earl  of  Mansfield.  From  the  love  wbtch  be 
bore  to  the  place  of  bis  early  edncatioo,  he  desired  to  be 
burled  in  this  collegiate  church,  and  would  have  for- 
bidden that  instance  of  human  vanity,  the  erecting  a  oio. 
nument  to  his  memory,  but  a  sum,  which,  with  the  in* 
teresty  lias  amounted  to  2500/.  was  left  for  that  purpose  by 
A.fiaile)-,  Esq.  of  Lyons  Inn,  wUichi  at  least,  well-meant 
auurk  of  esteem  lie  had  no  previous  knowledge  ot  suspicion 
of,  and  had  no  power  to  prevent  being  executed.  His 
lordship  was  born  at  Scone,  n04-^ied  at  Kenwood,  20th 
March,  17li3.  The  earl  is  represented  sitting  on  a  seat  of 
judgement;  on  his  right  hand  Justice  holds  the  statera^  or 
balance,  equally  poized*;  on  his  left  hand  Wisdom  opens 
the  Book  of  Law.  Between  the  statues  of  Wisdom  and 
Justice  is  a  trophy  composed  uf  the  earPs  family  arms,  sur* 
mounted  by  the  coronet,  the  mantle  of  honour,  the.trasces 
or  rods  of  justice,  and  curtana  or  sword  of  mercy.  On 
die  back  of  the  chair  is  the  eurPs  uiotto,  in  Latin-** 
"  Alone  equal  to  Virtue,"— Enclosed  in  a  crown  of 
lanrel,  under  it,  is  a  figgre  of  Death,  as  represented  by 
tlie  anticnts,  a  beautiful  youth  leaning  on  an  extinguished 
torch:  on  each  side  of  tlie  figure  of  Death  is  a  funeral 
altar,  finished  by  a  fir  apple.  This  is  tlie  first  of  the  iso. 
lated  monuments,  ,and  was  executed  by  Flaxman. 
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I  WiL|«iAM«PxT>T9  earl  of 'Chatham*  This  most  striking 
figure^  dressed,  in  parliamentary  robes^  stands  in  an  ek> 
ntBted  situation,  leaning  for\nird,  with  the  right  hand  ex* 
tended  in  the  graceful  attitude  of  an. orator;  under  him  are 
figures  of  Prudence  and  Fortitude;  below  them  is  Bri«' 
tannia^  and*  under  her  are  lying  down  two  noble  figures  o£ 
fiartliand  Ocean. 

Mr  Bacon  has  erected  it  in  so  masterly  a  style^  that  the 
subject  and  grandeur  of  the  monument  command  equal  at- 
tention.    Upon  the  base  is  the  following  inscription: 

'-  *'  Erected  by  the  K\t\^  and  Parliament,  at  a  testimony  to  the 
Yiiiues  and  ability,  of  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham^  during 
whose  administration,  in  the  reigns  of  George  II.  and  George  III* 
E^iviae  Providence  exalted  Great  Britain  to  an  height  of  pro- 
•p^rity  unknown  to  a^y  former  age.  Bom  November.  15,  1708. 
Died  May  11,  177S." 

Near' this  place  lie  the  revered  aslies  of  hi»son,  the  right 
honourable  William  Pitt>  iate  prime  minister,  who  died 
at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1806. 
•  And  J  to  prove  that,  the  grave  levels  all  distiuctions,  at  the 
distfance  of  six  feet  rest  the  remains  of  the  magnaniaioua 
CHARtE$  James  Fox,  who  followed  within  a  few  months. 
The  loss  of  two  such  men  at  such  a  crisis,  will  not,  pro- 
bably, to  be  remeilied  for  ages. 

Near  the  monument  of  Dr.  Croft,  lies  the  late  Samuel 
Arnold,  Mus.  D.  a  man  eminent  in  his  profession,  pos- 
sessmg  also  the  most  liberal  sentiments. 

There  are  other  memoriah  of  equally  great  persons  in 
.these  parts  of  the  Collegiate  Church  ;  but  as  our  limits  are 
prescribed,  the  guides  through  this  solemn  fabric  are  fully 
adeqftale  to  every  local  information.  We  shall  only  notice 
It  few  in  the  Poet's  Corner,  and  the  Nave. 

PoET^'  Corner.  John  Roberts,  Esq.  This  gentfo- 
man,"  as  tlie  inscription  tells  us,  was  the  faithful  secretary 
of  the  right  honourable  He^iry  Pelham,  minister  of  state  to 
king  George  II;  and  that  this  marble,  to  his  memory,  waa 
erected  by  hn  three  surviving  sisters.  Neither  his  age  nor 
the  time  of  hi$  death  is  mentioned. 

OTcr 


Orer  the  inscription  is  his  portrait,  in  profile,  and  qnite 
above  ^8  a  delicate  weeping  figare  by  the  side  of  an  urn, 
in  iteBcf. 

Under  Milton  is  an  elegant  monument,  to  the  metnor;  ^ 
Git  AY.  This  tnonumeht  seems -expressive  of  the  compli* 
inedt  contained  in 'the  Epitaph,  where  the  L3rric  Muse  tn 
alto-relievo  is  holding  a  medallion  of  the  poet,  and  at  the 
saine  time  pointing  the  finger  up  fo  the  bust  of  Milton: 

No  more  the  Grecian  Muse  unrivall'd  reigns; 

To  Britain  let  the  nations  homage  pay. 
She  felt  a  Homer*s  fire  in  Milton's  strains, 
A  Pindar's  rapture  in  the  lyre  of  Gray/ 
Died  July  30,  1771,  aged  fifty-four. 

A  neat  piece  of  sculpture.  The  medallion  of  the  db- 
ceased  held  up  by  Poetry  bemoaning  her  loss : 

Sacred  to  the  best  of  Men, 
William'  Mason,  A.  M.  a  Poet,  if  any,  elegant/      . 
correct,  and  Pious. 
Died  7th  oF  April.  1797,  a^ed  seventy- two. 

OuvER  Goldsmith,  M.  D.     On  this  neat  monument  is 
represenliHl  the  portrait  of  the  doctojr  in  proBle.    A  festoon 
curtain,   olive  branches,   and  books,  are  the  chief  praa* , 
nients.      Underneath  is  a  Latin  inscription,  by  Dr.  John- 
.son,  reciting  his  perfections.     He  died  in  1774. 

A  oiiedallion,  thus  inscribed : 

"  This  monument  M  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  Right  Ho* 
TMur&ble  Jamb9  SttAar  Mackcn^ik,  Lord  Privy  Seal,  of  Scot- 
land. A  nfan  whose  virtues  did  honour  to  humanity.  He  culti- 
vated and  encouraged  sciences ;  and  during  a  long  life,  was  ge- 
nerous without  ostentation,  and  secretly  charitable,  friendly^  hos- 
pitable, and  ever  ready  Co  oblige.  He  was  beloved -and^llSv^red 
foy  all :  he  had  many  friends  and  not  one  enemy.  He  did*#)C 
6th  of  April,  1900,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  maqied  t«  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John;  Duke  of  Argyleand 
Creenwjch,  his  uncle.  This  simple  monument  is  meant  as  an  ex- 
pression of  gratitude  of  One,  who  had  the  greatest  obligations  to 
that  excellent  man,  and  who,  during  the  space  of  forty-two  years, 
had  the  happiness  to  enjoy,  without  any  interruption,  his  esteem  ^ 
and  friendship. 

A  medallion  ■ 
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A  m«d;i11ion  of  Sir  Archibald  CAMrssLt  if  exhibited  bjr 
Fame*  whic)i  Genius  i«  beholding  with  a  wreath  in  one  hand,  and 
» torch  in  the  other;  about  the  monument  are  placed  military  eit- 
signSf  j»nd  on  it  the  foUowi^  in^cripiion : 

*'  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Major  General  Sir  AawcfBiBALp 
Cah9§ell,  Knight  of  the  Baih,  M^P.  Colonel  of  the  aeventy- 
fiMirth  regiment  of  foot.  Hereditary  Usher  of  the  White  Rod  fpr 
Scotland^  late  Gpvernor  of  Jjimaipi,.  Governor  of  Port  St. 
George,  and  Commander  in  Chii^f  of  the  Forces  on  the  Coast  of 
CoromandeK  in  the  East  Indies.  He  died  equally  regretted  and 
admire3  for  his  eminent  civil  and  military  services  to  his  country ;. 
possessed  of  distinguished  endowments  of  mind,  dignified  man* 
nerSt  inflexible  integrity,  unfeigned  benevolence,  with  every 
social  and  amiable  virtue.  He  departed  this  lifc^  March  ^i,  A.  D. 
)79l»  aged  fifty.two. 

"  Alas,  piety!  alas,  fidelity,  like  that  bf  old!  and  warlike 
courage !  when  sb^ll  \o\x  have  his  eqiia)  ?'* 

**  To  the  memory  of  D^vto  G^aaiCKy  who  died  iptheyeer 
}779«  at  the  age  of  sixty- three. 

To  p9Jnt  fiuv  Nature  by  divine  command, 
Her  magic  pencil  ip  his  glowing  hand, 
A  Shajkespeare  rose— then  to  expand  his  fame 
Wide  o'er  this  "breathing  world,**  a  GarricK  came. 
Though  funk  in  de«ith,  the  forms  the  Poet  drew. 
The  Actor's  genius  bade  them  breathe  anew : 
Thoogb,  like  the  bard  himiieif,  in  night  they  lay, 
Immorul  Garrick  called  tliem  back  to  day: 
And  till  Eternity  with  power  sublime, 
Shalt  mark  the  mortal  hour  of  hoary  Tkne, 
fihakespetfre  and  Garrick  like  twin  Stars  shall  shine. 
And  earth  irradiate  with  a  beam  divine. 

Pit  ATT, 

*•  This  monuroenti  the  tribute  of  a  Friend,  was  erected  in 

1797. 

"  WsBBsa,  Fecit '^ 

Gdrrick*s  throwing  aside  the  curtain,  which  discovers  the 
medallion,  is  meant  to  rcprcscnit  his  superior  power  to  un- 
ireil  the  beauties  of  Shakespeare.  Tragedy  and  Comedy  arc 
.assembled  with  their  respective  attributes  to  witness  and  ap** 
prov^e  the  scene.    « 
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The  back  ground  is  oamposed  of  dc^'e-cbldtired'  pad 
Jished  marble.  •        .  -  ^{ 

In  this  part  of  the  church  a  monQment  is  aboat  to  be 
erected  to  the  memory  cf  Chuisto^her  Akst£y,  Ekq.  authoi 
of  the  Bath  Guide,  &c.  '  n 

South  Aisle.  A  neat  tablet,  whkfa  contains  che  fci^ 
lomog  inscription: 

•'To  the  memory  of  William  DALRYnPLB,  Midshipreinf, 
eldest  son  of  Sir  John  Dalrymple^  Bart.  oHe  of  the  Burb'ns  of  £x* 
chequer  in  Sxrqdand,  and  of  Elizabeth  Hamilton  Mac^l,  i&p 
presentative  of  (he  Viscount<i  of  Oxford.  .    '       ^ 

'^  Who.  though  heir  of  ample  estates,  preferred  id  a  life  of  Ja» 
dolence  and  pleasure^  the  toilsume  and  perilous  professions  of  i 
seaman,  when  his  country  wns  in  danger.  At  the  ageof  eighteen 
he  was  lilled,  off  the  coaH  of  Virginia,  in  a  desperate  engage* 
nient»  in  which  Capiain  Salter,  in  the  Santa  Mtrrgareta,'  took  the 
vAmazone,  a  French  ship  of  superior  force,  almost  in  sight  of  (he 
enemy's  fleet ;  receiving,  in  the  public  dispatches  of  his  skilfel 
and  generous  Connnander,  the  honourable  testimony  thai  ''^h6 
was  a  worthy  and  deserving  youth,  who,  had  he  lived,  wouM 
bave  been  an  ornament  to  his  pnol'ession;"  and  leavaag  to  hia  oooe 
bappy  parents,  in  whose  fond  eyes  be'  appeared  lo  promise  what* 
ever  could  be  expected  fr^n  genius, , spirit,  aad  ^he  best  gift  of 
God.  a  kind  and  melting  heart,  the  endearing  remembrance'  of 
bis  virtues. 

"  Father  of  AH !  grant  to  the  prayers  of  a  father  jund  mothex^ 
that  their  survjviing  children  may  inherit  the  qualities  of  such  a 
brother,  and  that  there  may  never  be  wanting  to  |hp  Briti&t| 
y^th,  the  spirit  to  pursue  that  line  of  public  honour,  which  he 
marked  out  for  himself  and  for  ihem.     Obiit,  29th  July,  1782.^ 

Above  are  tablets  to  the  memory  of  rear-admiral  Jo^n 
Harrison,  cap"t4in  of  the  Namur,  under  Sir  George  Po- 
cock,  it)  several  successful  engagements  with  the  French 
fleet  commanded  by  monsieur  D'Achfi,  in  one  of  which  he  , 
was  wounded.  He  conducted,  under  t/ie  same  British  ad- 
Jniral,  the  armament  against  the  Havannah,  and  brought  the 
fleet  and  treasure  safe  to  England..  In  conseq^ucnce  of  ex- 
cessive £3Ltigue,  soon  after  his  return,  he  lost  the  use  of  one 
iide,  by*a  paralytic  stroke,  and  remained  helpless  twenty- 
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iiS^t  jtars..  Hn  was  firm  m  actioo,  prudent  in  condact, 
polished  in  society,  generous^  and  humane  in  a,  profe^ioni 
l^ild  upon  an  element  wher^  hnmaA  virtue  is  of  the  most 
figid  kind,  and  human  nature  is  most  severely  tried;  his 
modesty  was  equal  to  his  virtues.  He  died  October  5,  179 1 » 
ignd  sixty- nine  yes^rs. 

Above  and  below  the  said  inscription,  are  expressed  in 
^tin  t)ie  following  words: 

"  God  u  my  port  and  refuge; 

.    God  bath  ihewn  his  wonders  in  the  deep.'* 

Sir  John  Burlakd,  knight,  L.  L.  D.  One  of  the  ba- 
tons of  bis  majesty^s  court  of  Exchequer;  as  a  man  valued 
and  beloved  ;' as  a  judge^  honoured  and  revered.  He  died 
suddenly  on  the  29th  of  February ^  1176,  aged  fifty-one 
years.  On.. a  pyramid  of  black  marble  is  represented  his 
profile,  in  a  medalKon  of  statuary  marble,  decorated  with 
fmblcms  alluding  to  the  qualities  for  which  he  was  eminent ; 
die  caduceust  denoting  hb  eloquence^  and  the  scales  ex- 
prteit^e  gf  his  justice..  ' 

A  neat  monument  of  William  Wragg,  Esq.  consisting 
of  a  tablet  of  white  Cararfi  marble,  crowned  with  a  fascia, 
supporting  the  figure  of  Memory,'  leaning  in  a  thoughtful 
attitude  over  ail  uni,  enriched  with  marine  ornaments;  in 
the  centre  of  whidi  is  represented  the  fatal  accident  that 
happened  to  the  ship  in  which  he  was  embarked »  when  he 
^ith  m^ny  more^  was  drowned,  on  the  3d  of  September, 
1777.  His  son,  who  accompanied  him,  was  miraculousljr 
saved  on  a  package,  supported  by  a  black  slave,  till  he  was 
,^ast  on  shore,  on  the  coast  of  Holland. 

A  small  monument  of  white  fnarble,  erected  to  the  me- 
mory of  Dr.  Isaac  Watts.  It  is  divided  by  a  fascia,  over 
which  a  bust  of  that  divine  and  poet  is  exhibited,  sup« 
ported  by  Genii,  who  seem  pleased  with  the  office  to  which 
they  are  allotted.  Underneath,  in  a  circle,  a  fine  figure 
of  Doctor  Watts  sittii)g  on  a  stool,  in  the  attitude  of 
deep  contemplation,  is  finely  expressed  by  an  angel  open- 
in$  tQ  I^iQ  ttie  wonders  of  creation^  whilst  in  one  hand  be 
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hotels  a  p«A,  ktA  whtl  file  6^kr  points  to  a  celestial  globfri 
His  nitdie,  amd  the  dates  ^f*  bia  birth  aind  death,  arci  iiid 
scribed  on  the  plinth.—^'  Istite  Watts,  H.  D.'  boiD  Joly  IT^ 
1674;     Di^  Nov.  25,  4748."^ 

Maktik  Foii.K£s,  6f  hilHngfon,  m  the  county  df  Kori 
folk,  &sq.  who,  under  the  auspieea  of  Nen^toki,  hapf»!iy 
employed  Ms  taleilts,  it^dustry,  and  time,  in  tins  attrdy  of 
saUitne  philosophy.  He  was  chosen  president  of  tb^  R6yal 
Society,  in  1741 ;  and  cidmly  ^ubihitted  to  the  coT^nioti 
lot  of  men,  on  the  SSth  of  June^  1T54,  at  t^  age  of  sitty^ 
three.  He  is  represented  sitting,  with  his  hands  resting  bti 
a  book,  shut,  as  if  contemplating ;  above  is  an  nnk,  eo* 
Tered  with  drapery,  which  a  boy  holds  np ;  there  are  two 
more  boys,  one  ot  whom  seens  much  surprised  from  look* 
ing  throiagh  a  microscope,  while  the  other,  with  a  p$k  of 
compasses,  is  measuring  the  globe. 

A  tablet  of  fine  marble,  decorated  with  military  trophies^ 
and  bearing  this  inscription :  ''     :  * 

*'  Near  this  place  lie  the  remains  of  William  SraoDi,  ^sq* 
Lieutenant  General  of  his  Majesty's  Forces,  and  Colonel  of  th^ 
62d  Regiment  of  Foot.  He  departed  this  life,  Jan.  14,  177^,  in 
tbe  78th  year  of  his  age. 

''  Who  constantly  attended  his  duty,  both  at  home  and  abroad^  , 
daring  a'  course  of  60  years'  service.    He  was  a  strenuous  as* 
serter  of  both  civil  and  religious  libertyT  as  established  at  the  glo* 
rioas  Revolution  by  King  William. 

''  Military  Reader!  go  thou  and  do  likewise.'' 

'<  Sacred  to  tbe  memory  of  Major  And  a  i,  who,  radied  by  his. 
merit  at  an  early  period  of  life,  to  the  rank  of  Adjutant  General  of 
the  British  Forces  in  America,  and  employed  in  an  important;  bat 
hazardous  enterprise,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  zeal  for  his  King  and 
Country,  on  the  ^d  of  October,  1700,  aged  29,  universally  be« 
loved  and  enteemed  by  the  army  itf  Whldi  he  served,  aiid*tjU 
mented  even  by  bis  foes.  Hii  gracious  Scrvcrdgn,  King  George  III. 
has  caused  this  inonumetaft  to  be  erected-/' 

Oh  the  front  of  tbe  sarcophagus,  general  Washingtori  is 
represented  in  hu  tent,  at  the.moincnt  whiefn  h^  bad  re* 
ceived  the  r^ort  of  tho^dourt-Martial  held  on  major  Andre; 
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^  the  same  time  a  fli^  .of  truce,  anrri^ed  {torn  the  BriCisb 
acinyy  with.aletter  for  general •WiifibingUm,  ta  treat  for  th« 
xnajor^s  life.  But  the  fatal  sentence  bein^  already  passed^ 
the  flag  was  sent  back  withput.  the  :hoped-for  blen^ency  in 
]M(' favour.  Major  Andr6  received  his  condemnation  with 
that  fortitude  ^nd  resolution  i^i^hieh  bad?  always  marked  his 
^aracter ;  and  is  represented  goings  with  unshaken  spirit^ 
|o.mpet  his  doom.  On  the  top  of  the  sarcophagus,  a 
^gure  of  BritE^pnia^  reclining,  laments  the  premature  fete 
9f  so  gallant  an  ofHcer.  The  British  lion  also  seemd,  in* 
^nctively,  to  mourn  his  untimely  death. 
.A  bu^t  highly  .finished,,  and  emblems  of  sacred  offices. 
Tbe  Latin  inscription  thus  translated;     • 

'**  Sacred  to*the  ixwmory.of  the  Rer.  Jork  THOMASt  LL.  D» 
^ishppof  Kocbester,  Dean  of  ihts  Collegiate  Church,  aii()  of  the 
most  Honourable  Order  of  th^  Bath,  Having  parsed  through  the 
Sg)»9pI  at  Carlisle  wit,h  reputation; ,  he  proceeded  to'  Oxford^  to 
gather  a  nidre  abundant  harvest  of  knowledge ;  where  he  became 
botb  the  ornament  and  piitron  of  genius^  good  morals  and,  of 
dolHe,  £ls  well  as  of  profound  learning.  With  increasing  fame 
c^iry  where  spreading  itself,  he  did  honour  to  dignities  by  his 
itl'ctii,  itnprbved  riches  by  bestowing  th^m,  presided  over  the 
CJhurch  with  wisdom,  defended.it  by  his  authority,  regulated  it  by 
Ms  «^a'tt>plcrever  active  in  duties,  and  unwearied  in  attentions 
added  to  th(j  sl'Hctest  Oeconomy»  till  aftefr  a  well-spent  life,  him- 
self eiihausle3  but  not  his  patience,  by  a  long  and  painful  illness, 
he  resigned  his  ,Sou!  to  Qod,  August ^the  lOth,  1793,  aged  St 
years.  His  Nephew,  G.  A.'T.  A.  M*.  to  whose  los  it  fell  to  perform 
it,  otkn  ihh  unavailing  tribute,  as  a  testimony,  though  small,  of 
Duty  and^ Affection." 

Blshob  P^ARC?.'  On  a  pedestal  stands  the  bust  of  this 
learned  prelate.  Underneath  is  a  Latin  inscription,  of 
which  the  folloivihg  is  a  translation : 

'*  Sacred  to  the.  memory  of  the  most  Reverend  Zachaky 
Pea  RGB,  S.  T.  P.  Bishop  of  Rochester,  Dean  of  this  churchi  and 
of  the  most  H9n(|Urable  Order  of  the  Bath.  The  seeds  of  learn- 
>ng,  which  were.e^riy  sown  at  Westminster  School,  he  cultivated 
to  maturity,  at  Cambridge  :  how  rich  the  produce,  both  as  a  critic 
atid  divinej  his  works,  already  printed  and  published;  will  abund^ 
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Cbilly  ^hevir.  'At  ten^h  .^rowing  foncT  of  retirein«ol»  and  car<# 
tiestly.  dearous  of  leisure  lor  ''elticidatiii|{  the  ScfiptuDes,  he  nt 
tignedthe  J)ti^]]^ry  of  WesuqalfiUor,  a^-lie  wriiihec^  to  have  <)^9 
that  of  hi^  Bishoprick.  coul4  U  havQ  been  permitled.  Having 
Ilred  tOffinisK  what  wa.s  the  wi^  of  his  heart,  his  ComioenUry  oa 
the  Holy. Evangelists,  and  the.Actsof  the  Aposttes^^herettedfrom 
his  labours,  June  25,  J 1 44^  agfd  eighty-four." 

^  Inthe  i\ay^  fifth-  arch  froa;i.tlie  organ,  is  placed  betwo8|| 
)he  pillars,  ari  isplated  monunient,  erected  by  the  king*  and 
parliaipeot  to  the  memory  of  captain  Montaque,  the  ooly, 
caption  killed  in  carl  Hovtre'^  fleet  on  the  1st  of  Jiii*e,  179*, 
vtien  a  signal  and  important  victory  was  obtained  over  the 
French  fieft.  He  is  represented  with  his  liaud  resting  pa 
hif  8wor4,  yictorj^  alighting,  is  waving .  tt)e  laurel  crown 
over  hia '  head,  a  trophy  of  naval  tlags  hang  over  a  basso* 
relievo  of  prisoners  behind  the  pedestal;  in  the  fropt  of  the 
pedestal  is  the  engagement,  on  the  right  side^  NeptuneV 
trident,  and  a  crowO  of  oak ;  on  the  left  a  wreath  of  laurel 
containing  the  worcl  <*  Constitution/'  the  base  ^uajrded  bjr 
two  lions.  ,'..', 

In  a  similar  situation,  directly  opposite,  is  a  pibounieni. 
to  the  memories  of  captain  Hervey,  and  captain  Hutt<; 
principally  composed  of  two  colossal  figures,  Britannia  and 
Fame,  placed  on  each  side  a  large  vase,  on  which  are  por- 
traits of  the  deceased.  Britannia  is.  decorating  the  vase 
with  laurel,  while  Fame  is  pointing  to  the  names  of*  the 
heroes  engraved  on.  the  base  which  supports  the  vase.  Bri- 
tannia is  distinguished  by  her  shield,  the  British  lion,. ana 
the  trident  Which  she  hold^  in. hen  right  hand.  Fame  is 
known  by  her  wings,  and  the  usual  emblem  a  trumpet. 
Behind  this  figure  arc  grouped  some  warlike  trophies.  On 
tlia  fjTontof  an  extensi\^e  pedestal  which  supports  this  coml 
position,  is  introduced  a  reprc^ntation  in  alto-relievo  oj 
that  part  of  the  naval  action  under  lord  Howe,  in  which 
the  deceased  w/are  engaged'.  Over  this  alto-relievo  is  a  ^mall 
flying  angel,  holding  in  one  hand  a  palm  branch,  and  in  tho 
other  a  pair  of  scfiles,  illustrative  of  a  supcrinteflclin^  Pro- 
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▼idmce,  vlim  19  exhibiting  tbe  embleikn)  ih  idlusion  to 
glorious  victory'  obtained,  and  tbe  justice  of  tbe  oaose. 

6E)7£%At  LAifi^ENcfe.  Thf9  Monuoient  wa9  ereeted  at 
Ae  expence  of  tbe  Ea^t  India  Company,  in  memory  of  fbe 
man,  who,  by  tbe  conquest  of  i^ondicherryi  and  tbe  de- 
Ibnce  of  Tritchinopoly,  reduced  the  power  of  Che  FVench 
in  tbe  East,  and  paved  tbe  way  for  one  of  tbe  ribhest  enU 
^res  that  ever  a  trading  pi&ple  aispired  tocomdiaitd; 
trhicb,  boweva*,  was  in  tbe  year  1*783  in  sd  lamentabhTm 
^tuation,  wasted  by  wat,  and  oppressed  by  European 
f^lnnderers,  that  from  being  one  of  the  richest  eountriesi  hf 
Ae  world,  it  is  at  present  the  most  deplorable. 

On  tbe  top  is  an  admirable  bust  of  the  general,  to^  wMefii 
the  Genius  a(  the  Company  is  pointing,  while  Fame  H  4e* 
ckring  bis  noble  exploits,  at  tbe  same  time  holding  in  hef 
band  a  shield,  on  wbicb^ia  bitten :      - 

"  For  discipline  .established,  fortresiet  protected,  settlements 
extended,  French  and  Indian  armiey  defeated,  and  peace  oon« 
duded  in  the  Carnatic«'*-*Close  under  the  bust  is  written, — '^  Borii 
March  5.  1697.— Died  Jan.  10,  1775.~On  a  Ubiet  of  beaatifut 
marble  in  relief,  is  represented  the  siege  of  a  great  city,  and  un» . 
der  it  the  word  Tritchinopoly. 

Tbe  last  memorial  is  for  Mr.  Thomas  Banks,  statuafry ; 
it  i^  a  plain  tablet,  unworthy  of  what  is  due  to  him,  or  tbe 
high  rank  be  bore  in  the  circle  of  science.   He  died  in  1804. 

Cloisters.  Here  are  several  monuments  to  eminent  per- 
sona ;  the  most  antient  are  four  abbots. 

Tbe  flr^  is  Of  black  niarble,  called  Long  Meg,  from  its 
extraordinary  length  of  eleven  feet  ten  inches,  by  five  feet 
ten  inches,  and  covers  the  ashes  of  GskvAsius  de  Blots, 
natural  son  of  king  Stephen,  who  died  1 106. 

Tbe  second  is  a  raised  stone  of  Sussex  marble,  under 
which  lies  interred  tbe  abbot  Laurentius,  who  died  in 
1176,  and  is  said  to  haze  been  the  fir^t  who  obtained  from 
pope  Alexander  ni.  tlie  privilege  of  using  the  mitre,  ring, 
and  globe. 

The  third  is  a  stotve  of  grey  marble,  to  tbe  memoify  of 
Gt&LEBtaTU«  Crisfinus,  who  died  1114.    Hia  e6Slgy  may 
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aitif  wd  pastoral  naff. 

The  foorth  is  tbe  oldeal  of  all,  and  was  formriy  oo- 
vei^  with  pktea  of  iMrass,  inscribed  to  th^  abbot  Vjtalu, 
wha  died  in  1082. 

In  tbe  east  walk  (whero,  over  the   entrance  into  tbr  . 
Chapter  House,  is  a  most  remarkable  Gothic  window  and 
gateway,  well  worth  observing}  is  erected  a  monument  *^  to 
preserve  and  unite  tl^e  memory  of  two  affectionate  brotbers» 
valiant  soldiers,  and  sincere  Christians.   Scipip  Duroure,  Esq, 
adjutaot-general  of  the  British  forces,  colonel  of  the  twelfth 
regiment  of  foot,v  and  captain  or  keeper  of  hh  majesty V 
castle  of   St  Maw^s,    in   Cornwall ;    who,   after  forty-one 
sears'  faithful  services,  was  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle 
of  Fontenoy,  and  di^d  May  ID,  1745,  aged  fifty-six  years,  , 
and  lies  interred  on  the  ramparts  of  Aetb,   in  the  Low^ 
Countries. 

"  Alexapder  Duroure,  Esq.  lieutenant-general  of  tbe 
British  forces,  colonel  of  t^ie  fourth,  or  king's  own  regi- 
ment of  foot,  and  captain  or  keeper  of  his  majesty^s 
castltf  of  $t.  Maw's,  in  .Cornwall,  who,  'after  fifty-seven 
years'  faithful  services,  died  in  Toulouse  in  France,  on  the 
2d  day  of  January,  1765,  aged  seventy-four  years,  and 
lies  interred  in  this  cloister. 

^'  This  marble  is  inscribed  by  Francis  Duroure,  (son  of 
the  above-named  Scipio)  as  a  testimony  of  filial  pielgf  aud 
grateful  r^pect." 

In  the  west  walk  ia  one  monument  that  deserves  par* 
ticular  attention,  as  it  commemorates  a  charity,  whieb 
otherwise  might,  in  time,  like  many  others,  be  perverted  or 
forgotten.    The  inscription  is  as  follows: 

"  Here  rest,  in  hope  of  a  blessed  resurrection,  CRAatss  G6« 
Dolphin/  Esq.  brother  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sidney  Earl  of  G<[^ 
dolpbin.  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  Great  Britain,  who  died 
July  16,  1720,  aged  tixty-nioe,  and  Mrs.  Godoipbio.  his  wife» 
who  died  July  29,,  1726^  a^red  sixty -three.  Whose  excellent  qua- 
litiea  and  endowments  can  never  be  forgotten,  particaiarlx  the 
pobiJosf lilted  aeal  with  ^bicb  be  served  his  country  in  Parii»v 


mcnt,  9nd  tb;^  in^efaiigable  vppticaUdn,  great  AA\,  und  Ake*lh« 
tegrtty  with  which  he  discharged  the  trust  b(  aCoaimift4oner'of 
tlic  Cti^tomf^  for  many  years.    Nor  was  she  less  emioeot  sfbr  her 
ingenuity,  with  sincere  love  of  her  friend s. and  cpnst^iney  'm  rc^ 
ligious  worship.     But  as  charity  and  benevolence  were  the  disUn* 
guishing  parts  of  their  characters  so  were  they  most  oonspi- 
cupusly  displajred  hy  the  last  act  of  their  lives ;  a  pious  and  cha^ 
f liable  Institution,  by  him  designed  and  ordered^  and  by  bef  com* 
pleted,  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  for  a  bright  example  to  man- 
kind: the  eftdownient  whereof  is  a  rent-charge  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  pounds  a  year,  issuing  out  of  lands  in  Somersetshire, 
and  of  which  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  a  year  are  to  be  for 
ever  applied,  from  the  24th   of  June,    1726,    to  the   educating 
.eight  young  gentlewomen,  who  are  so  born,  and  whose  parents 
are  of  the  Church  of  England,  whose  fortunes  do  net  exceed 
ijiree  hundred  pounds,  aiid  whose  parents  or  friends  will  under- 
take to  provide  theai  with  decent  apparel ;  and  after  the  death  of 
3aid  Mrs.  Godolphin,  and  Williatti  Godolphin,  Esq.  her  nephevr, 
such  as  have  neither  father  or  mother;  which  same  young  gentle- 
women are  not  to  be  admitted  before  they  are  eight  years  old^  nor 
to  be  continued  after  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  are  to  be  brought 
up  in  the  city  of  New  Sarum,  or  some  other  town  in  the  county  of 
Wilts,    under  the  care  of  some  prudent   Governess  or   school- 
.znistress,  a  communicant  oF  tlie  Church  of  England  ;  and  the  over* 
plus,  after  an  allowance  of  five  pounds  a  year  for  collecting  the 
4Bid  rent-charge,  is  to  be  applied  to  binding  out  one  or  more  poor 
children  apprentices,  whose  parents  are  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
buid«    }i\  perpetual  memory  whereof,    Mrs.  Francis  Hall,  exe- 
cutrix to  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Godolphin,  has,  according  to  her  wiif, 
and  by  her  order,  caused  this  inscription  to  be  engraven  on  their 
iQoniiment,  111%.** 

A  tablet,  with  a  coat  of  arms  over,  and  a  music  book. un- 
der it,  contains  the  following  inscription :  ' 

Near  this  place  are  deposited  the  remains  of  B&njamin  Cooke, 
Doctor  of  Music  in  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
and'  Oi^artist  and  Master  of  the  Choristers  of  this  Collegiate 
Church,  fof  above  thirty  years. 

M\*  professional  knowledge,  talents,  and  skill  were  profound, 
pleasing,  and  various;  in  his  works  the^  are  recorded,  and 
within  these  waUs  their  pmer  has  been  felt  and  understood.   The 
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simplicity  of  bis.  manners,  the  integrity  of  his'  hesLri,  and  the  in* 
noceD(^'of  his  life«  have  numbered  hiin  among  tho^6  who  kept  th€f 
commandments  of  God,  and  the  faith  of  their  Savlout'Jiesai 
Christ  He  departed  this  life  on  the  14th  of  Septeidb^ri  USSi 
and  in  the  fiftj.ninth  year  of  his  age. 

Near  this  is  a  small  but  very  neat  'monument,  mad^'  df 
artificial  stope,  resembling  white  marble,  (the  only  due  faerl» 
of  the  kind)  erected  by  John  English  Dolben,  Esq.  TbA 
Latin 'inscription  is  to  the  following  purport; 

"  To  the'  memory  of  Edward  WoattKY  Moktaooe,  whd* 
was  cast  away,  on  his  return  to  England  in  1777|  from  the  East 
Indies,  in  the  twenty*seventh  year  of  his  age. 

•'  Iii  memory  of  their'  friendships  which  coknmenced  at  Westi 
minster  School,  continued  for  some  time  at  Oxford,  hot  diminished 
by  the  greatest  distance^  scarcely  dissolved  by  death,  and|  if  it    . 
please  God,  to  be  renewed  tn  Heaven — 

''  I.  £.  D.  Co  whom  the  deceased  bequeathed  hss  books  (and 
likewise  appointed  joint  residuary  legatee), .  erected  this  mo- 
nument.v 

In  this  walk  are  also  monuments  for  Gk^rge  Vertue,  and 
William  Woollet,  eminent  engravers. 

Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel.  This  '<  wonder  of  tb# 
TTorld/*  as  it  may  well  be  stiled,  is  adorned  without  with 
sixteen  Gothic  towers^,  beautifully  ornamented  with  ad^^ 
mirable  ingenuity,  and  jutting  from  the  building  in  di& 
ferent  angles;  It  is' situated  to  tfa»  east  of  the  Abbey,  ta 
which'  jt  is  so  neatly  joined,  that  at  a  superficial  view  it  ap« 
pears'  to  "be  one  and  the  same  bailding;  and  enlightened  by 
a  double  range  of  windows,  that  thrtrw  the  light  into  such  a 
happy  disposition,  as  at  once' to  please  the  eye  and  inspire' 
reverenee.  In  the  towers  are  niches,  in  which  stood  A 
number  of  status,  that  for  expression  were  hardly  to  b4 
equalled ;  but  these  were  removed  by  order  of  the  Rump 
Parliament,  lest  they  should  tumble  upon  the  heads  of  some 
of  its  members.  These  towevs.  are  joined  ta  the*  roof^  by 
Gothic  arches. 

The  inside  is'  ascended  by  steps  of  bhci:  itofihrbre  nndd^  ^'  ^ 
statdy  portico,  leading  ta  the  gates  ^hicfa  open  to'tfae  body 
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or  nave  pf  the  chapel ;  a  door  on  each  hand  leads  into  the 
side  aisles.     The  gates  of  the  nave  are  well  worth  observa- 
tion: they  are  of  brass  curiously  wrought  in  the  manner  of 
frame  work,  having  in  every  other  open  pannjcl  a  rose  and 
portcullis  alternately.     The  lofty  ceiling  is  uTou^ht  with  an 
astonishing  variety  of  figures  and  fret- work;  the  stalls  are 
of  brown  wainscot,  with  Gothic  canopies,  nios,t  beautifully 
carved:  the  pavement  is  of  black  and  white  marble,  exe- 
cuted at  the  charge  of  Dr.  Killigrew,  formerly  prebendary 
of  the  Abbey,,  jis  appears  by  two  inscriptions,  one  on  a 
plate  of   brass   infixed  in   tlie   rise  towards  th^  founder's 
tomb ;  the  other  cut  in  the  pavement.     The  east  view  from 
tlie  entrance  presents  the  brass  chapel  and  tomb '  of  the 
founder,  and  round  it,  where  the  east  end  forms  a  semi-circle, 
the  chapels  of  the  dukes  of  Buckingham  and  Richmond,  and 
the  open  spaces  and  windows,  with  the  tomb  of  Sheffield, 
duke  of  Buckingham,   and   the  effigy   of  the  countess  of 
Richmond.     The  side  aisles  open  to  the  nave  at  the  east 
end,  on  each  side  of  the  founder's  tomb ;  and,  at  the  east 
end  of  the  south  aisle  is  the  royal  vault,  &c. ;  the  walls,  as 
well  of  the  nave,  and  the  south  aisles,  are  wrought  into 
the  most  curious  imagery,  and  contain  one  hundred  and 
twenty  large  statues  of  patriarchs,    saints,   martyrs,  and 
confessors,  placed  in  niches,  under  which  are  angels  sup. 
petting  imperial  crowns,  besides  innumerable  smaller  figures, 
all  esteemed  so  curious,  that  the  best  masters  have  tra- 
velled to  copy,  them.     The  windows  are  thirteen  on  each 
side  above,  and  as   many  below,  in  the  north  and  south 
aisles^  besides  the  spacious  east  window,  jut  out  into  the 
Gothic  towers,  and  were  formerly  of  painted  or  diapered 
glasS|  having  in  every  pane  a  white  rose,  the  badge  of 
Lancaster,    or  an   H,   the  initial  letter  of   the  founder's 
name,     and    portcullisses,    the    badge    of    the    Beauforts 
crowned,  of  which  there  are  some  now  remaining,    Th© 
roof  is  supported  on  arches  between  the  nave  and  the  sida 
aisles,  which  turn  upon  twelve  stately  Gothic  pillars,  cu- 
riously adorned    with   figures^   fruit,   and   foliage*     The 

length 
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length  of  this  chapel  within  is  ninety-nine  feet,  the  breadth 
sixty-six,  and  the  height  Bfty-four. 

The  Cloisters  yf  the  Abbey  are  entire,  and  filled  with 
monuments.  On  the  east  sidc^  through  the  rich  and  mag- 
nificent Gothic ,  portal,  ^  is  the  entrance  to  the  Chapter 
House,  built  in  1250.  It  is  an  octagon,  each  side  of  whioh 
had  formerly  stately  windows,  now  nearly  stopped  and 
suppKed  with  those  that  are  more  ordinary.  Ther  stone 
roof,  with  which  it  was  covered,  is  now  substituted  with 
one  of  planks.  The  central  pillar,  however,  remains,  and 
is  light,  slender,  and  elegant,  surrounded  by  eight  others, 
bound  by  fasciae,  and  terminated  in  capitals  of  beautiful  * 
simplicity.  By  consent  of  the  abbot,  in  1377,  the  Com- 
mons of  England  held  their  first  parliaments  here;  the 
crown  undertaking  the  repairs.  Here  they  sat  till  Edward  VI. 
granted  them  their  present  place  of  assembly. 

Beneath  is  a  very  singular  crypt*.  The  roof,  which 
forms  the  floor  of  the  Chapter  House,  is  supported  by  a 
short  round  hollow  pillar,  the  top  of  which  spreads  into 
massy  plain  ribs,  that  support  the  roof.  The  walls  are 
eighteen  feet  in  thickness,  and  form  a  firm  base  to  the  su« 
perstracture.  Several  small  windows  had  been  pierced 
through  the  crypt ;  but  they  are  now  imperceptible,  on  ac- 
count of  the  accumulation  of  earth. 

The  j£RusAU£M  Chamber,  was  antiently  part  of  the 
abbot's  lodgings ;  and  built  by  .abbot  Littlington ;  and  is 
famous  for  having  been  the  place  in  which  the  ambitious 
Henry  IV.  closed  hi^  years  of  anxiety.  Having  fallen  into 
a  swoon,  whilst  paying  his  adorations  before  the  shrine  of 
St.  Edward,  he  was  carried  into  this  chamber ;  whon,  on 
enquiry  where  he  was,  he  received  tfie  reply,  that  he  was 
ia>  the  Jerusaleni  Cban^ber ;  he  is  supposed  to.  have  ex- 
claimed: 

**  Sacred  be  ^o  God!  even  then  my  life  must  end. 

It  hath  been  pcophesied  t9  roe  many  years 

I  should  not  ale  bul  mJerusi^lctHg 

Which  vainly  I  suppos'd  tht;  If  oly  Lako  V 

^HAKESPBAaa. 

•  See  Vol.  III.  page  J25. 
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'    WssTMiusTtR  ScHEpoL  u  supposed  to  have  been  erected 
abQUt.the  year  IO79;  but  re-founded  by  queen  Elizabeth, 
in  1560,  as  a  nursery  for  the  propagation  of  i^eligion  an4 
'brthodox  literature,  for  a  head  and  second  nuuster,  forty 
scholars,   called  ^^King^s  scholars^^*  and  twelve  almsmeh. 
The  scholars,  when  qualified  ,,i»re  elected  to  Christ's  Church, 
Oxford,  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  the  electors  are 
the  dean  of  Christ's  Church,   and  the  master  of  Trinity 
College,  alternately.    Every  schohir  has^  j^iven  him  a  black 
gown  annually;    The  Dormitory  was  built  on  the  site  of 
granaries,  originally  constructed  by  abbot  Lithlington  ;  but 
being  decayed,  a  considerable  sum  of  money  was  left  for 
building  the  present  fabric  in  the  prebendaries*  garden,  to 
which  George  II.    and  bishop  Atterbury,    then    dean,  li- 
berally contributed.    The  pay  scholars  amount  to  five  hun? 
drcd. 

The  revenues  of  this  monastery,  according  to  Dugdale, 
amounted  to  the  annual  sunn  of  3471/.  2d.i  according  to 
Speed,  to  %pnL  6s.  4rf. 

This  church  was  governed  in  ^succession  by  forty-two 
abbots,  one  bishoo,  and  the  following  deans :  Dr.  William 
BsNSQjK,   J  539.     Dr.  Richard  Cox,   1550.      Dr.  Hugh 
Weston,  1553.    Dr.  William  Bill,  died  1561.    Dr.  Ga- 
briel Goodman,  1601.     Dr.  Lancelot  Andrews,  after- 
wards  bishop  of  Winton,1601.    Dr.  Richard  Neale,  1608, 
afterwards  archbishop  of  York.    Dr.  George  Mountaine» 
1617,  afterwards  bishop  of  {.ondon.  Dr.  Robert  Tif ompson> 
.1617,  aifiterwards  bishop  of  Salisbury.      Dr.  John  Wil* 
LiAMs,  1620,  afterwards  archbishop  of  York.     Dr.  John 
Earle,  166?,  afterwards  bishop  of  Worcester.     Dr.  Johk 
DoLBEN,    1662,    afterwards   archbishop    of   York.      Dr. 
Thomas  Sprat,  leB'J,  bishop  of  Rochester.    Dr.  Francis 
Atterbury,  1713.     Dr.  Samuel  Bradford,  1729.     Dr- 
WiLCOCKs,    1731.      t)r.  Zachahy  Pearce,    1756.     Dr. 
John  Thomas,  073,  afterwards  bishop  of  Rochester,  on 
the  resignation  of'  bishop  Pearce.     Dr.  Samuel  Horsley, 
1793,  afterwards  of  St.  Asaph.     His  successor.  Dr.  Wil- 
xiam  Vincent,  the  present  dean.    The  deanery  hats  been 
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nsoalij  bdd  in  ammendam^  except  in  two  instances^  ^nce 
the  time  of  bishop  Sprat, '  with  the  see  of  Rochester. 

The  broad  part  on  the  north  side  of  the  Abbey  was  ap« 
pointed  as  a  SANCTUAav,  "  the  place  of  refuge/*  says 
Pennant,  absurdly  indulged,  in  old  tiroes,  to  criminals  of 
certain  denominations.  The  church  bdooging  to  it  wa^  in 
form  of  a  cross,  and  double ;  one  being  built  over  t\im 
otha-^  Such  is  the  account  that  Dr.  Stukely  gives  of  it, 
for  be  remembered  it  sunding :  it  was  of  vast  strength,  and 
was  with  much  labour  demoTlshed.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  work  of  the  Confessor.  Within  its  precincts  waf 
bom  Edward  V.;  and  here  his  unhappy  mother  took  re- 
fuge, with  her  younger  son  Richard,  duke  of  York,  to 
secure  him  from  his  cruel  uncle,  who  had  possession  of  the 
dder  brother.  Seduced  by  the  persuasions  of  the  duke 
of  Buckingham,  and  Thomas  de  Rotherham,  archbishop 
of  York,  she  surrendered  the  little  innocent,  who  was  in^ 
$tandy  carried  to  his  brother  in  the  Tower,  where  they  were 
600Q  after  involved  in  one  common  fate. 

Near  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel  is  the  parish  church  iif 

9t.  MARGARET,  WESTMINSTER. 


THE  foundation  of  this  church  was  by  Edward  the  Con^ 

fesaor,  who  imagined  it  would  tend  to  the  dishonour  of  his 

Vttgnificent  fabric  of  St.  I^eter,   if  the  neighbouring  in- 
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habitants  assunbledin  it  to  perforin  tlietr  devoiibns,'  as  th^ 
bad  done  in  the  former  buildbg^  to  tbe  prevention  of  the 
religious  duties  of  the  monks.  To  prevent  future  incon- 
venienceS)  be  caused  a  church  to  be  erected  in  1064,  which 
he  dedicated  to  St.  Margaret.  *    * 

This  structure  continued  dll  the  reign  of  Edward  I*  when 
it  was  rebuilt  by  the  parishioners,  and  merchants  of  the 
Staple,  except  tte  chancel,  which  was  added  by  the  abbot 
of  Westminster  ibout  the  year.  1 307. 

Thus  it  Continued  till  re-edified  in  the  reign  of  £d* 
ward  IV.  the  south  aisle  being  repaired  by  means  of  the 
piety  of  lady  Mary  Bylling,  and  her  second  husband,  Sir 
Thomas.  By Uing,  knight,  at  that  time  chief  justice  of 
England, 

It  was  again' repaired  in  1641,  1651,  and  1682,  when 
the  north  gallery  was  built  at  the  sole  charge  of  Sir  John 
Cutler,  knight  and  baronet,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 
•  In  the  year  1735,  it  was  not  only  repaired,  but  the 
tower  cased  with  stone,  and  mostly  rebuilt,  at  the  charge 
of  2000/.  given  by  parliament,  considering  it  as  a  national 
church  for  the  use  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

One  of  its  principal  repairs  was  in  1758,  at  the  expence 
of  4000/1  given  by  parliament,  when  there  was  no  part  of 
the  church  but  received  ornament ;  but  more  particularly 
the  east  end,  which  was  wrought  into  a  circular  sweep, 
ending  at  the  top  in  the  form  of  an'lialf  cupola,  wrought 
into  squares  of  Gothic  work:  under  the  window,  and 
round  the  sides  of  the  altar,  also  variously  ornamented  in  a 
similar  Gothic  stile.  A  fine  basso-relievo  representing  Christ, 
and  the  disciples  at  Emmaus,  was  placed  over  the  altar  table. 
.  The  greatest  ornament  of  this  church,  however,  is  its 
fine  painted  window*,  which  consists  of  one  entire  history 

of 

*  The  magittra^ea  of  Dort  in  Holland  being  detirout  of  presenting 
Henry  VII.  with  something  worthy  to  adorn  his  magnificent  chapei  then 
building  at  Westminster,  directed  this  window  to  be  made,  which  was 
five  years  tn  finishing ;  kii^g  H/ftnry  akid'his  queep  te«4ipg  their  pictures 
to  I>ort,  whence  their  portraits  are  deline^tedw 
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of  tW  crudfiiioh  of  '  our  blessed  Saviour  between  two 
thievrfji,  the  pArtraiture  of  whose  persons  is  so  extremely  well 
done,  that  there  may  be  seen  the  muscles  of  each  limb,*  oc- 
casioned by  the  different  ways  they  are  expanded  oiqi*  the 

Kbkg  lUmry  dying bcstore  the  wtn^w;  was.€ompfeatcd»  it  iell  iot*  tHt 
hands  of  an  abbot  of  Waltham,  who.  placed  it  in,  hit  arbbey  cbjurcb* 
where  ',it  remained  till  the  dissolution  of  that  abbey  by  Hepry  VIIL 
A.  D.  1540.  To  preserve  it  from  being  destroyed^  it  was  removed  by 
Robert  Fuller,  the  last  abbot  of  Waltham,  to  a  ptivate  chapel  at  fJe^ 
Hall,  an  antient  seat  belonging  to  the  Butlers  earls  of  Ormond,  in 
Wiltshire;  which- aff«rward«  canie  into  the  hands  of  Thomas Eoilen, 
father  of  Ann  Bulfen^  Henry  VIII's  queen*    . 

In  (fueen  Elizabeth's  reigi^  New  Hall  is  found  to  h^e  been  the  seat 
of  Thomas  Ratcliff,  earl  of  Sussex^-  from  his  family,  George  Villars'^ 
duke  of  Buckipgham  bought  it ;  his  son  sojd  it  to  gcnera(  Monkj  who  to 
preserve  it,  or  to  guard  it  against  imputations  from  hii  party,  caused  thil 
window  to  be  buried  under  ground,  during  the  Civil  Wars  and  Usurpa'- 
tion ;  in  which  times  many  beautiful  glass  windov^,  to  thefcmonnt  ofab6v« 
^ght  hundred,   were  destroyed  by  the  rage  of  puritanical  zealots* 
Afie^  the  Restoration,  general  Monk  caused  the  windoyr  to  be  rej^aced 
in  his  chapel  of  New  Hall.    In  1688,  his  son  and  heir  Christopher  duke 
of  Albemarle,  died  without  issue,  by  whose  deat|i  this  noble  seat  de- 
volved  to  his  dutchess,  but  she  not  residing  there,  h  became  ruinous  and 
decayed.     The  late  possessor  of-  New  Hall,  •  John  Otmitis,  Esq.  pnr- 
chued  the.  whole  estate  of  the  heira  of  the  Monk's  ifomily.     Mr. 
Olm^us,.  in  a  few  years,  demolished 'great  part  of -the  antient  struc- 
ture and  the  fine  chapel,  but  the  window  he  preserved^  hqping  that 
it  might  at  length  be  purchased  for  some  church.     It  lay  some  time 
cased  up  in  boxes,  till  Mr.  Conyers  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  it,  pur- 
chased it  for  his  chfpel  at  Copthall,  near  Eppi^g ;  and  paid  Mr;  Price, 
a  great  artist  in  that  way,  a  large  sum  of  money  for  repairing  it.   Thek^ 
it  remained  till  his  son  John,  building  a  new  house,  at  aome  dlstancp 
from  the  old  seat,  had  no  further  use  for  the  window,  and  sold  it  to  thp 
committee  appointed  for  the  repairing  and  beautifying  St..  Margaret's. 

The  progressive  changes  this  window  hath  undergone  are  a  l\ttle  re- 
markable, and  particularly  in  its  being  now  Bxed,  near  the  Abbey 
Church  of  Westminster,  in  the  chapel  belonging  to  which  it  was  or^ 
ginally  designed  to  be  placed* 

The  antiquity  of  this  window  cannot  be  less  than  three  hundred  years, 
probably  begun  soon  after  the  founding  king  Henry  VII's  chapel,  and 
before  the  death  of  that  king,  which  is  evident,  by  introducing  the  por- 
traits of  the  founder  and  his  consort,  and  the  several  badges  of  the  royal 
itouics  of  York,  Lancaster,  and  Spain, 
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crosses*    Round  the  cross  where  our  Savioor  is  crueified, 
are  the  Roman  officers  and  soldiers  attending  the  ezecutiony 
with  some  of  the  chief  rulers  of  the  Jews.    At  tlie  foot  of 
"the  cross  are  Mary  Magdalen  and  Mary  the  wife  of  Cleoplias 
and  sister  to  the  bles^d  Virgin  Mary,  who  stands  in  the 
Iront,  and  represented  as  fainting  away,  (so  drawn  in  most 
pictures)  ne&r  which  spot  of  ground  in  Palatine,  a  chapel; 
by  way  of  memorial  of  it,  was  afterwards  erected,  as  is 
>   partrculariy  related  in  Sandy's  Travels.     On  the  right  hand 
of  the  cross  (which  is  the  left  as  you  face  the  window.)  is  the 
Roman  Centurion  on  horsebnek,  who  with'alaiince  pierces 
9ur  Saviour's  side,  from  which  blood  and  water  are  re^ 
presented  issuing :  the  horse  whereon  the  Unman  Centurioik 
sits,  is  finely  executed,  with  futl  spirit  and  vigour.     Bes- 
hind  the  cross,  a  little  to  the  left,  is  a  small  perspective 
Tiew  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem.     On  tiie  right  is  the  Pe- 
nitent, and  on  the  left  the  Thief  who  reviled  our  Saviour* 
The  'first  capital  figure  on  the  left  hand,  standing   in  a, 
niche,  curiously  delineated,  is  that  of  St.  George  of  Cap. 
padocia,    the  reputed  patron   saint  of  England,    standing 
completely  armed  at  all  points,  holding  in  his  hands,  partly 
unfurled,  a  white  banner,  charged  with  a  red  cross,  and 
behind  him  lies  at  his  feet  a  red  dragon.    This  representa* 
fton  of  him  is  not  unlike  that  described  by  Euisebius  in  his 
life  of  Constantino  the  Great;  which  emperor  erected  his 
statue,  and  over  his  head  was  displayed  a  banner  with  the 
cross,  and  under  his  feet  a  dragon.    He  was  a  tribune  un- 
der the  emperor  Dioclesian,' and.  beheaded  by  him,  for  em- 
bracing  the  Christian  religion  A.  D.  290.     The  banner  he 
holds  is  a  symbol  of  his  dying  in  defence  of  the  cross;  and 
the  red  dragon  under  his  feet  alluding  to  his  conquest,  over 
that  **  red  dragon  the  devil,  who  burneth  with  fury,  and  is 
red  with  the  blood  of  the  faithful.'*     Rev.^^ch.  xii.  v.  3.. 

The  second  figure  on  the  right  hand,  standing  in  a  niche 
(like  that  of  St.  George)  is  that  of  St.  Catherine  the  virgin  a 
martyr  of  Alexandria,  holding  in  her  right  hand  a  book,  and 
resting  her  left  on  a  sword,  her  head  encircled  with  a  crowu 
ff  glory.     At  th^  bottoqa  t9wards  the  left  is  a  Hermit^ 

faolding, 
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holding  sotnething  resembling  b.  root,  and  looVng  Up  to* 
Nvards  her,  drawn  about  breast  high ;  on  the.  nght  hand  to«- 
wards  the  bottom  is  part  of  a  wheel,  as  an  emblematical 
device  of  the  manner  of  her  suffering  martyrdom.  Sh^ 
was  belieaded  under  Maximus  t.  emperor  of  the  Westera 
monarchy,  A.  D.  455.      ^  ,, 

The  third  figure  on  the  left  hand  under  St.  George  i# 
Henry  VII.  at  his  devotions,  in  his  royal  robes  crowned 
with  a  diadem,  aftd  kneeling  under  a  canopy  of  state  in  » 
small  oratory,  with  a  book  before  him. 

The  fourth  figure  on  the  right  hand  under  St.  Catbestne^ 
is  that  of  Elizabeth,  Henry's  consort,  at  fater  devottbns,  and 
kneeling  under  a  canopy  of  state,  with  a  book  before  ber^ 
ber  countenance  expresses  the  devotion  of  her  heart  in  a 
Uvcly  manner. 

Above  all  is  a  row  of  six  small  panes^  in  which  are  fe4 
presentatiobs  of  angels  attendant  on  the  crucifixion.  On 
the  left  hand  in  a  small  pane  is  the  Moon,  and  on  th^  opi 
posite  side  the  Sun^  aUuding  to  the  preternatural  m^ner  of 
the  darkness  (the  sun  not  being  eclipsed,  the  moon  being  at 
full)  at  our  Saviour's  crucifixion. 

On  the  left  of  those  figures,  and  over  the  pioon,  is  placed 
a  white  rose  within  a  red  one,  to  signify  that  the  house  of 
York  was  united  in  the  house  of  Lancaster,  in  the  persona 
of  Henry  and  Elizabeth.  On  the  opposite  side  and  over 
the  sun,  is  placed  a  pomegranate,  to  sigdify  the  houses  of 
Lancaster  and  York's  descent  from  the  royal  house  of  Spain^ 
as  John  of  Gaunt  duke  of  Lancaster  married  ConstancQy 
the  eldest  daughter  and  coheir  of  Peter  king  of  iCastile>and 
I^on ;  and  his  brother  Edmund  of  Langley  duke  of  York 
(greatgreat-grandfather  of  Elizabeth  wife  of  Henry  VH.) 
tuarried  Isabel  the  youngest  daughter  and  coheir  of  the 
aforesaid  king.  The  pomegranate  vert  in  a  field  or,/aDd^ 
tlie  arms  of  the  kingdom  of  Granada  in  Spain ;  whMi 
kingdom  was  added  to  that  of  Castile,  by  Ferdinand«V» 
A.D.  1478,  who  united  Spain  into  one  monarchy |  having 
married  Isabel  queen  of  Castile  at)d  jjcon*.  ' 

•  OrncoMHts  of  Chuuhes  contidirtd^ 
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Thtre  ar<j  several  monuments  to  the  memory  of  eminent 
^rsons,  thefoUowing  are  the  most  particular: 

On  the  south  side  the  altar  an  old  tomb,  with  the  por- 
traits of  lady  Mary  Byliing,  and  her  three  husbands.  Her 
effigy  is  under  our  Saviour,  and  between  two  angels ;  and 
there  are  other  brass  plates  inlaid  with  these  words: 

.  Blessed  Trinity  on  me  have  mercy,  &c. 
OvQr  wh^h  a:re.tbe  arms,  and  this  inscription : 
Here  lyeth  Dame  Mary  BylHng,  late  Wife  of  Sir  Thomas  ByU 
|iDg«  Knight,  Cbiel  Justice  ^t  England ;  bttl  first  to  William 
Cotton^  and  afterward  to  Thomas  JLacy.  She  died  ihe  14th  of 
March.  Ii99.  Her  last  Husband  erected  this  Mooument  to  the 
Memory  bf  her  and  her  two  hxmer. 

A  handsome  old  monument  of  the  deceased  in  a  kneeling 
poatmre,  adorned  with  pyramidal  figures ;  this  inscriptioa : 

Here  under  h  intomBed  Blanch  Parry,  Daoghfer  to  Henry 
Ptoy,  of  Newceurt,  in  the  County  of  Hereford,  Esq;  chief  Gen- 
tiewomaft  of  Queen  Elizabeth^s  most  Honourable  FriVy  Chamber, 
aad  Keeper  of  Her  Ma^sty't  Jewds,  whom  she  fkithKiIly  served 
from  her  Highnesa's  Birth ;  beneficial  to  her  Kinsfolk  and  Cooo^ 
t^mtUt  charitable  to  the  Poor«  insomuch  that  she  gave  to  the  Foot 
of  Bacton  and  Newton,  ia  Herefordshire^  sevenscore  Bushels  of 
Wheat  and  Rye  for  ever;  with  divers  Summsof  Money  to  West- 
minster,  and  other  Places  for  good  Use».  She  died  a  Maid  in  the 
S2dyearof  her  Age,  the  lithof  February  1589. 

Near  the  south-^west  angle  of  the  church,  over  the  stairs^ 
ft  spacious  wliite  and  veined  marble  monument^  &c.  thus 
inscribed : 

Hereunder  is  interrcd'the  Body  of  James  Palmer,  Baclielor  in 
Divinity,  born  in  Ibis  Parish  of  St«  Margarel's,  in  July  I58]»  A 
flioit'piottf  and  charitable  Man,  expressed  in  several  pbces  by 
iMny  naroaf kabki  Actions,  and  porticuUriy  to  this  Parish,  in  build- 
idg  Mr  Alras^tt^es  for  12  poor  old  People,  with  a  Free  School, 
and^oMmnodioiM  Habitation. fi>r  ^the  Schooi^master,  and  acon<* 
vteoieflt  Chtpel  for  Prayers  and  Preaching,  where  h^  constantly, 
ftr  diven  years  before  his  Deaths  twice  a*week  gave  a  comfort- 
able  Seimoii.  He  endowed  the  same  with  a  competent  yearly 
\  Revenue 
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Revenue  of  Free-bold  Estate,  commiMed  to  the  Trust  and  Care  of 
20  considerable  Persons  to  be  renewed  as  any  die* 

He  chearfiilly  ended  this  life^  the  5ih  of  January  ,1659. 

Erected  at  die  Charge  of  Sir  William  Playter,  Knight  aftd 
Baronet.  f 

Against  a  pillar  at  the  west  end  of  the  church,  fronting 
westward,  a  neat  white  marble  monupient,  adorned  with' ' 
cherubims,  fruiti  and  palm  brancbes^;  this  inscription: 

Hicjuxta  Reconditur  quod  mortale  fuit  Reverendi  ia^ChriMt 
Patrts  Laur.  ^Womack  Epiic*  Menevensis,  qui  post  multoruin  aiv* 
Qorum  operam  Ecdesias  Anglic,  egregid  navatam  bfulam  Corppa 
immorlalitatis  commutavit.  March  12. 1685.  iCtat.  7S« 

Nee  non  fiii»  sua  uoicae  quse  3.  Octob-  praeced,  ad  aiiiman^A 
Virginumsortium  (quod  vis  Conjugio  prasstantiuO  ^9  aonorug^  *. 
Virgo  huic  evocata  est. 

Against  another  pillar  at  the  weft  end,  a  white  mirt^Ie 
monument,  inacribed: 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  that  great  Example  of  Piety  and  trM 
Chiisaamtj.  Mr.  Emery  Hill,  late  InhabiUnt  of  this  Par ish,  $xd 
a  worthy  Benefactor  to  the  same,  who  depairted  this  hfe,  the  21tk 
of  j9De  1677,  in  the  68th  year  of  bis  Age,  and  lyeth  here  in« 
tianred. 

A  Person  accomplish'd  with  ail  Christian  Graces  and  Vittuei^ 
and  moa  eminent  for  his  Charity.  Sesides  what  be  gave  ia  liis 
life-tirae,  he  left  by  his  Will  at  his,  Death,  I.  The  Revenue  of 
several  Houses  in  Westminster  for  ever,  for  the  Use  of  the  poor 
Children  of  the  King's  Hospital  in  Tuthil  fields,  of  which  he  wat 
one  of  the  Govemours.  2.  The  Summ  of  lOOl.  for  the  buildifig 
of  3  Alms-houses  in  Petty  France.  3.  7l.  per  Annum,  ifi  Fee, 
for  the  teaching  of  the  poor  Children  of  the  Parish.  4.  lOOl.  for 
a  Stock  of  Coals  for  ever,  for  the  Use  of  the  Poor  of  the  Parish, 
5.  501.  to  the  Children  of  Christ  Church  Hospital,  in  London. 
9.  A  bountiful  Gif^  for  the  setting  up  of  poor  decayed  Tradesaoen. 
7.  He  leh  a  plentiful  Provision  for  the  building  of  12  AlflU* 
hottsei,  a  Chapel  and  School  for  6  poor  Men,  and  their  Wivet^ 
«  poor  Widows,  and  teaching  of  20  Children,  with  tuffcieni 
maintenance  for  the  same  for  ever.  8.  More,  501.  for  the  Use  oE 
Ae  Poor  of  the  Company  of  Brewers.  ' 

Besides  several  other'  chariuble  Bequests,  which  we  beve  not 
loom  (saya  the  Inscription)  to  mention.  ^ 
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On  tbe  north  side  of  the  altar-piece  an  old  spacious  tomb^ 
with  the  following  inscription : 

Here  lyes  entombed  Mary,  Lady  Dudley,  Daughter  of  Wil« 
liam.  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  in  his  time  Lord  High  Admiia! 
of  England,  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  Lord  Privy  Seal.  She  was 
Grandchild  to  Thomas  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  second  of  that  sui- 
name,  and  Sister  to  Charles  Howard,  Earl  of  Noitingham,  Lord 
High  Admiral  of  England^  by  whose  prosperous  Direct! on » through 
the  goodness  of  God  in  defending  his  Handmaid  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth, the  whole  Fleet  of  Spain  was  defeated  and  discomfited.     ^ 

She  was  fir^t  married  to  Edward  Sutton,  Lord  Dudley,  and 
after  to  Richard  Mompesson,  Esq;  who,  in  the  memory  of  her 
Virtoes  and  last  Testimony  of  his  Love,  erected  this  Monument. 
She  slept  in  Christ  Jesus,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  }600,  tlie  ^\st 
4}{  ^ugustj  attending  the  joyful  day  of  her  Resurrection. 

A  small  white  marble  mohument: 

Here  1)  eth  the  Body  of  Mrs.  Joan  Barneti  Widow,  horn  in  this 
Parifb  (Daughter  to  Mr.  Michael  Symnel,  and  Joan  his  Wife)  who 
settled  by  Deed  on  Trustees  of  this  Parish  for  ever,  several  Hoiisea 
in  London  for  the  Uses  following  ;*  vis. 

40L  per  Annum  to  be  equally  divided  every  Quarter  between  26 
of  the  poorest  ancient  Widows  of  Civil  Life  and  Conversation,  in- 
habiting in  tlii«  Parish ;  and  those  born  here  to  be  first  preferred. 

20b.  for  a  yearly  Sermon  in  this  Parish^  ou  the  Feast  of  AH 
Souls. 

20s.  for  a  Collation  for  the  Trustees,  and  )0s.  for  the  Church 
Officers.  She  departed  this  life,  the  6th  of  May  ]764|  in  the  S2d 
year  of  her  Age. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  church  a  monument,  adorned 
with  thexarved  figures  of  the  two  husbands,  and  the  wife, 
in  a  kneeling  posture,  with  this  inscription: 

To  the  memor>  of  Robert  Peter.  Esq.  Auditor  of  the  Receipt 
her  first  Husband)  who  gave  to  the  Use  of  tbe  Poor  of  this  Parish 
tool,  and  of  Edward  English  (her  second  Husband)  a  GenllemaB» 
kind,  courteous,  and  of  great  Hospitality,  vrho  gave  12L  in  An«^ 
jiUity  for  ever,  to  the  same  Use. 

Margaret,  their  loving  Wife,  Daughter  of  Sir  John  Tyrill,  o£ 
Gypping*  Knight*  wW  lil^ewise  bath  bequeatlied  lOOL  for  the 
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purchasing  of  1  yearly  Annuity  of  20  Nobles  for  ever,  to  the 
aforesaid  Poor. 

Lamenting  their  death,  and  for  Testification  of  her  dutiful  Lovc^ 
hath  erected  this  Monument. 

A  marble  monument  on  the  nc^h  side  of  the  church,  tb 
inscription : 

Cornelius  Vandun  lyeth  here,  born  at  Breda  in  Brabant,  Soldier 
-frith  King  Henry  atTurney,  Yeoman  of  the  Guard,  and  Usher  to 
King  Henry,  King  Ldward,  Queen  Mary,  and  Queen  Elizabeth  ; 
of  honest  and  virtuous  life ;  a  careful  man  for  poor  Folk,  who,  in 
the  end  of  this  Town,  did  build  for  poor  Widows  twenty  Houses 
of  his  own  cost. 

Adorned  with  the  figure  of  hk  he^  and  half  body,  cu- 
riously  carved,  the  drapery  as  a  yeoman  of  thcf  uards;  andL 
round  his  ciBgies,  these  words: 

Obiit,  Anno  Dom.  1577.  Buried  the  4th  of  September.  JgiAiU 
suae  94. 

lu  the  year  1803  this  church  underwent  a  substantial  re« 
pair,  and  is  at  present  one  of  the  roost  handsome  structures 
in  the  metropolis.  It  has  been  decorated  with  a  richly  or« 
namentttd  pulpit  and  desk,  i  new  organ,  and  the  speaker's 
pew^  has  been  placed  in  the  front  of  the  west  gallery.  '  ^bm 
tower  contains  ten  musical  b^lls,  and  chimes. 

The  dimensions  of  the  church  are,  length  one  hundred 
and  thirty  feet^  breadth  sixty^ve,  altitude  forty-five,  and 
that  of  the  tower  to  the  vertex  of  the  pinnacles  eighty. 
five  feet. 

The  body  of  the  great  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  deposited 
M  the  cbancel  of  St.  Margaret's  church,  and  there  is  a  me. 
norial  of  the  circumstance. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  church-yard  stood  the  Sakc- 
TUARY ;  **  the  place  absurdly  indulged/*  sa3r8  Pennant, 
'<  to  criminals  of  certain  denominations.^'  The  church  be- 
longing to  it  was  in  form  like  a  cross,  and  double,  one  part 
being  built  over  the  other.  Dr.  Stukely,  saw  it  whilst  it 
was  standing,  and  his  account  of  it  is  given  in  the  Archseo- 
)ogi|u    The  structure  was  of  vast  strength,  and  it  was  de- 
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molisbfd  with  grt»t  difljculty.  The  fpundat}(Hi  waf  siq?- 
posed  to  have  been  as  early  as  tlie  reign  of  ^dward  the 
Caote^pr. 

On  the  site  of  this  antient  fabric  was  buik  WESTM^T'Sf?* 
Market,  which  having  been  for  a  considerabjc  tiqac 
disused  and  unprofitable,  was  purchased  for  the  purpose, 
of  erecting  a  WEvir  Guildhall  for  the  city  and  liberties, 
which  is  at  present  Constructing  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Cockerell.  / 

Before  we  quit  this  subject,  we  must  hint  an  phser^atipit 
^  the  delapidations  iha^  have,  recently  takea  pUce  in  thi^ 
part  of  Westminster. 

Improvement  is  certainly  praiseworthy;  but  its  ei^tent 
should  not  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  prudence.  The  in»- 
provements  at  Temp'e  Bar  and  Skinner  Street,  wer^  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  a  better  communication ;  here,  how- 
ever,' moderation  and  utility  united,  and  nuisances  were  re- 
inoved.  We  conceive  the  case  of  Westminster  to  be  qufte 
different.  The  destruction  of  property  in  Palace  Yard  has 
not  been  compensated  by  any  thing  like  utility  or  deco- 
ration. A  wide  blank  pervades  the  whole,  and  picturea 
,to  the  view  in  very  striking  features  what  Mr.  Moaer, 
very  aptly  denominates  **  The  Desarv  of  West- 
minster!" 

Great  George  Street,  forms  a  very  liandsoroe  avenue 
from  the  Bridge  to  the  Park,  and  has  on  each  side  stately 
Hiansions,  the  residence  of  nobility.  In  Duke  Street  are 
jalso  some  very  good  houses,  with  fronts  to  the  Park,  one 
of  which  is  worthy  of  notice;  it  was  built  by  Judge 
JeJHes,  when  in  the  zenith  of  his  barbarous  power. 
James  II.  for  the  accommodation  of  his  favourite,  granted 
him  permission  to  erect  a  gate,  with  steps  into  the  Park. 
After  the  fall  of  Jeffries,  his  son  possessed  it  for  a  short 
time,  till  his  dissolute  and  extravagant  hfe  induced  his  ruio, 
^  when  the  house  was  purchased  by  government,  an4  con- 
verted to  the  use  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Admir^ty, 
tiU  they  removed  to  their  present  office.     Jeffiies  housv 
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f6mtA  iiitd  a  clikiiel  x)f  6^sc  to  St.  Margaret's  churchy  as  Ik 
ttij!  cbhthm^. ' 

toko*  tiVTCti,  lir^f^hich*  Maiid,  qlieen  to  Henry  t. 
fctetted  a  bridge^  fead^  to  TdrftiL  Street  and  ^road 
WAr,  ih'wfclch  ika  chajpel  of  e^e  to  Sk.  Margaret's,  called 
Kiw'CHAPEL,  first  built  by  Sir  Marmaduke  Darell,  bro- 
ther and  egceeutor  to  George  Darell,  D.  D.  prebendary  of 
Westminster,  wbo,  by  will,  dated  April  2^,  1631,  gt,t6 
400/.  to  erect  a  chapel  for  the  ease  of  the  inhabitanfs  about 
Tdtbil  Pfelds,  Petty  France,  &c.  The  structure  was  com- 
pleted  in  1{636,  by  the  bounty  of  archbishop  Laud,  Sir  llo« 
bcrt  Pye,  who  gave  500/.  and  otljer  benefactors.  It  waJf 
during  the  Civil  Wars  converted  to  a  stable;  but  at  t|ie 
Restoration,  res^ofted  its  former  situation,  aod  is  s  very  ' 
Ikttirdsome  building  of  brick  aYid  $tone. 

Nearly  opposite  Broadway,  is  an  avenue  leading  to 
Queen  Square,  consisting  of  very  handsome  buildings,  a 
chapel,  and  one  of  the,  police  offices,  for  the  good  go^ern^ 
ioent  of  the  metropolis. 

•  Retiiriring  to  Petty  France,  as  it  wjis  formerly  called, 
but  now  changed  to  York  Strei^t,  by  a  gerteral  vote  ot 
the  inhabitants,  in  compliment  to  his  royal  highness  Fre- 
derick, dulte  of  York,  second  son  of  king  George  III. ; 
the  buildings  in  this  part  of  Westminster  have  nothiagf 
particular  to  recommend  them  till  we  arrive  at  James 
Street,  where  there  is  a  Very  pleasant  row  of  good  houses? 
facing  the  ParR. 

At  the  south. end  of  James  Street  is  The  Westminster 
Infirmaev  ^  a  plain  neat  building,'  founded  for  the  rriief 
of  tbcf  sick,  and  of  those  who  suffer  by  any  of  the  uno^oid* 
able  accidents  to.  which  the  human  frame  is  always  liable: 
Th«  noble  foundation  commenced  in  the '^^ ear  1719;  and 
is  iipon  th6' 'most  liberal  Establishment.  Its  government  it 
similar  to  ihose  of  other  charities  of  this  nature*, 

TOTHIU 

•  Thte  ciiy  ^  Westminster,  however,  abounds  with  benevolent  in- 
A^tUtiont  $  Which  nAt  being  of  sufficient  importance  tp  take  the  peram- 
taftACor  too  much  out  of  his  wa/i  are  briefly  enumerated  : 
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ToTtiit  Fields,  comprised  in  a  largje  ti;act^Q£  gvoupd  M 
the  south-west  side  of  Westminster^  Ii^  its  preteDsion^  t» 
historical  notice.  In  the,  year  1256,  Johh  Mansel,-  a  priest, 
and  king's  counsel,  invited  Henry  IIL  his  queen,  tl^e  kjog 
and  queen  of  Scotland,  prince  Edward,  a 'great  nuipberof 
nobility,   knights,   ^e  bishop  of  London,  and  several  of 

th« 

1.  The  Gfty  Coat  Hospital  in  Tothil  Side,  founded  by  letters  patent 
tn  the  year  1706,  for  seventy  boys  and  forty  girls,  who  are  maintained 
with  all  necessa^ct  of  meat,  drink,  washing,  lodging,  andcloaths,  and 
are  put  out  apprentices.  The  contributors  to  this  pious  undertaking  were 
^ery  numerous ;  the  most  liberal  were, 

William  Green,  of  Westminster,  Esq.  who  gave  one  hundred  and 
vinety-nine  half  barrels  of  beer,  at  Ss.  per  barrel,  791.  1 6s» — Lord 
Wharton  paid  part  of  Mr.  Sands*s  legacy,  1131.  15s. — Mr.  Charlei 
Hampatn  gave  1051. — Mrs.  Green,  of  Chapel  Street  (besides  4h 
per  annum)  gave  501.— The  executors  of  Mr.  Cullen,  501.  Thomas 
Cross,  Esq.  gave  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  barrels  of  beer,  at 
Is.  3d*  per  barrel,  651.  19s.  6d. — Mr.  Tanner  Arnold  gave  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-four  barrels  of  beer,  at  7s.  6d.  per  barrel,  651. 5s.— ' 
Mr.  John  England  gave  in  beer,  401. — Mr.  Samuel  Paul,  and  partner, 
in  beer  the  year  1706,  about  651. — Mr.  Leonard  Martin,  for  the  year 
1707,  in  beer,  about  65l.*-Charles  Twitty,  of  the  Exchequer,  Esq, 
5001.— Collected  yearly  at  the  church  door,  about  801. 

2.  The  Green  Coat  Hospital  in  Tothil  Side,  for  the  poor  fathcrlesi 
children  of  this  parish,  founded  by  king  Charles  the  First,  In  1633,  wh* 
endowed  it  with  501.  per  annum,  which  is  paid  out  of  the  Treasury. 
The  bospital  "Was  rebuilt  at  the  charge  of  Dr.  Busby  and  Charles 
Twitty*  Esq.  in  1700;  Mr.  Cross  and  Mr.  Green  gave  loward  the 
ether  building,  50l.-^The  dutcheis  of  Somerset  gave  tdward  this  hos- 
pital,, per  annum,  forever,  601. — Mr.  Emery  Hill  gare  pcrwill,  1677, 
1001.  and  501.  per  annum. — Hugh  Squire,  Esq.  gave  501. 

3.  Lady  Ann  Daqre*s  Alms  House,  called  Emanuel  Hospital,  founded 
in  the  year  -1601,  and  43d  of  Elizabeth ;  they  are  fbr  poor  men  and 
women,  (each  of  whom  have  liberty  to  bring  up  one  poor  child)  riz.  ac- 
eordinj  to  the  settlement,  for  seventeen  of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster, 
parish,  one  of  Hayes,  and  two  of  Chelsea  parishes ;  but  the  naraet  over 
the  door  are  sixteen  for  St.  Margaret's,  two  for  Hayes  parish,  and  two 
|i$r  Chelsea.  She  gave  lOOl.  per  annum  issuing  out  of  the  manor  of 
Bramsburton,'  in  the  county  of  York,  until  the  expiration  of  a  l&se  of 
one  hundred  and  n inety -nine  years  |  and  after^vard  the  whole  nanor 
to  accrue  to  augment  this  foundation.  The  iOOl.  per  annum  is  paid  out 
of  ihe  chamber  of  London,  and  is  under  the  care  or  inspection  of  the 
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itie  cYAft  citi;EenSj  to  a  grand  entertainment  in  his  house  at 
iTothill.  The  number  df  his  guests  Was  so  great,  that  his 
mansion  was  too  contracted  fof  theit  reception,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  prbvidie  tents  and  pavilions.  Seven  hundred 
messes  of  meat  were  insufficient  for  the  company. 

During  the  gfeat  plague^  some  houses  appointed  here 
as  Pesi  Houses,  were  built  on  ground  r^dibte  from  other 

hauses.     They  are  still  in  being. 

Hert 

lord  mayor  and  court  of  aldefinea,  according  to  cho  U\Vt  aiid  rulei  di^ 
▼itcd  an^  made  by  Edward  Tenner,  justice  of  the  Pleat,  Sir  Drugv 
Druryi  and  Sir  Edward  Moor,  the  executors  of  the  said  lady  Dacret. 
Ko  person  that  it  wicked,  nor  who  cannot  say  the  Creed,  and  'te^ 
Commandroenti  in  English,  or  is  under  fifty  years  of  age,  or  who  have 
inhabited  lets  than  three  years  in  the  said  respective  parishes,  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  this  hospital. 

4v  Mr.  George  Whitcher't  almthousei  in  Tothil  Fields,  founded 
axn^  1683»  for  tiz  poor  people,  who  have  each  5L  p^r  annum,  and  a 
jgown.  Here  is  a  chapel  for  their  use,  and  they  that  read  prayers  to  th$ 
rest  have  20s.  more  per  annum. 

5.  Twelve  alms  houses,  six  for  men  and  six  for  women,  founded  by 
James  Paltrier,  batchelor  in  divinity,  in  1654.  They  have  each  61  and 
a  cbaldion  of  coals  per  annum,  and  a  gown  once  in  two  years.  Httt  it 
a  chapel  for  their  use,  where  he  prayed  with  these  people  twice  a  day^ 
and  preached  twice  a  week.    He  founded  also  here  a  free  school. 

6.  Near  the  last  are  two  ^other  alms  houtet,  on  the  front  Whereof  it 
thit  intcription : 

"  The  Giff  of  Mrt.  Judith  KifTord,  Wife  of  Mr.  Thomas  Kiflbrd,  ^ho 
was  one  of  the  Ushers  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  for  two  decayed  vir-^ 
tuous  poor  Gentlewomen,  one  of  them  to  be  chosen  out  of  the  Parish  ^^ 
Sc  Margaret's,  Westn;>in8ter." 

It  was  founded  in  the  year  1705 }  they  have  each  51.  per  annum. 

7.  A  little  nearer  the  chapel,  in  Tothil  Fieldf ,  are  two  large  almt 
houtet  for  men  and»their  wives,  who  have  each  house  61.  per  annum* 

**  This  was  founded  and  endowed  anno  1675,  by  Mr.  Nicholas  Butler, 
who  hath  done  many  other  deeds  of  eminent  charity  for  the  poor  of 
this  parish,  \ 

Regnat  in  ctemum  Virtus  Victorquc  triutiphant, 
Secula  cancta  vicit  nescia  sola  iiiori."' 
S*  Mr.  Emery  H\ll  left  1001.  for  building  three  almt  houses,  which  ant 
tDbcaBdowcd  with  the  lurplus  of  what  will  build  and  endow  the  foN 
lowing,  as  by  his  w^ll  dated  1677. 

V^L.XV.    No. 00.  Tt  ».  Mr. 
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Here  alsb  is  a  Bridewell  for  the  correction  and  refbroii- 
4^tion  of  the  disorderly.  The  regulations  of  this  prison  are 
fsxcellent,  and  of  course  have  merited  the  unqualified  com^ 
mendations  of  Mr.  Howard. 

In  Tothil  Field^  was  erected  one  of  the  forts  which  sur- 
rounded the  metropolis  during  the  civil  wars  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.    It  consisted  of  a  battery  and  breastwocli:. 

Returning  through  James  Street,  we  arrive  at  Bucking- 
ham Gate,  near  which  stood  Tart  Hall,  built  in  1638 
hf  Nicholas  Stone,  for  Alathea,  wife  of  Thomas,  ear)  of 
Arundel.  After  her  death  it  became  the  property  oY  her 
seqond  son,  William,  lord  viscount  StaflFord,  a  gentte  and 
amiable  character;  who  was  sacrificed  to  the  iietestabl^' 
yiolence  of  party,  and  the  perjured  evidence  of  Oatea,  and 
his  infamous  colleagues,  during  the  equally  infaiBoiis  fciga 
6f  Charles  IL  *'  He  expressed  the  utmost  astimisbiiient  at 
the  deposition  of  the  miscreant  Oates ;  and  on  hn  trial, 
tnade  a  circumstantial  and  pathetic  speech,  with  great  so- 
lemnity protesting  his  innocence  '  in  the  presence  of  Al- 
mighty God :'  but  was  condemned  by  a  considerable  ma- 
jority. Even  the  benevolent  lord  Bussel  «i-fts  so  bUnded  by 
party  zeal^  that  be  wished  to  deny  to  lord  8«sfFord  the 
king's  prerogative  of  commuting  the  disgraceful  6art  of  his 
sentence.'* '    Little  ird  lord  Russel  think  what  part  of  the 

9«  Mr.  finery  Rill  also  left  money  to  build  twelve  ahni  hdoies,  near 
Tothil  Fields.  He  also  endowed*  the  s^me  for  the  maintenaCtice'^f  six  poor 
'  nen  and  their  wives,  and  six  widbws.  The  single  per^on't  to  lave  each 
4l.  16s.  per  annum;  the  othett  71.48.  besrdes  each  ^'gol/n  once  in  two 
years,  and  a  c)ialdron  of  cdats  yearly.  See  his  Mbnunfenc  uhder  St. 
Margaret's  church. 

10.  A  charity  school  iir  Duck  Lane,  where  about  sixty  boys  have  their 
teaming  andcloaths,  and  are  put- out  apprentice  by  subscription  ;  one  of 
the  first  and  most  liberal  of  which  sabitribers  was  Mrs.  Green,  who 
gave  lOl.  per  annum  for  ever,  commencing  about  the  year  1688,  and 
1001.  to  build  a  schooL  These  children  wear  blu*  coats  to  distinguish 
them. 

,11.  Mr*  Cornelius  Vanden  built  twenty  alma  hooves  in  mr  near  ^ftit 
France  aad  the  i^ew  chapel  ^  but  these  not  being  endowed  are  mow  in** 
habited  by  the  parish  pensioners. 

There  are  other  charities  of  ktser  concideratioa. 

tragedy 
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tragedy  himself  was  to  act  within  less  than  three  years  after* 
wards!  Lord  Stafford  was  beheaded  in  1680.  In  Tart  Hall 
were  preserved  the  poor  remains  of  the  Arundelian  marble; 
which  had  been  buried  during  the  madness  of  the  Popish  plots 
in  these  times,  lest  the  mob  might  have  mistaken  the  statues 
for  Pbpish  saints.  They  were,  sold  in  1720,  and  the  house 
soon  after  pulled  down. 

PiMLico,  (we  cannot  trace  tjie  name,)  has  increased  from 
a  few  bouses  to  a  considerable  town,  and  is  graced  with 
handsome  dwellings,  and  a  chapel,  called  Charlotte 
Chapel,  in  which  the  late  reverend  Richard  Harrison,  de- 
livered his  elegant  and  impressive  lectures  from  the  pulpit.  ' 

At  the  west  end  of  St.  Jan^es's  Park,  fronting  the  Mall, 
n  a  very  handsome  building,  now  called 

THE  QUEEN'S  PALACE. 

The  first  edifice  on  this  spot  was  originally  known  by 
the  name  of  Arlington  House ;  which  being  purchased  by 
Joba- Sheffield,  duke  of  Buckingham*,  who  rebuilt  it  in 
1703,  it  was  called  Buckingham  House  till  the  year  176^9 
when  his  present  majesty  bought  it :  and  it  has  obtained  ihb 
,  name  of  the  Queen^s  Palace,  from  the  particular  satisfitc* 
tion  iier  majesty  has  expressed  in  the  retirement  of  it.  In 
the  year  1775,  it  was  settled  by  act  of  parliament  on  the 
queen,  ill  lion  of  Somerset  House,  in  case  she  survived  her 
eoQsort. 

This  edifice  is  a  mixture  of  brick  and  stone,  and  is  in 
every  respect  a  fine  building,  not  only  commanding  a 
prospect  c^  St^  James's  Park  in  front,  but  has  a  park,  and»  ^ 
a  canal  behiiid,with  a  good  garden,  and  a  fine  terrace; 
whence,  as  well  as  from  the  apartments,  there  is  a  prospect 
of.the  adjacent  country.  It  has  also  a  spacious  court-yard^ 
inclosed  with  iron  rails,    fronting  St.  James's  Park,    with 

*  The  duke  lived  till  1720*'  HU  lurviving  dutcheai,  natural  daughter 
of  Jamet  II.  lived  here  till  her  death.  She  was  succeeded  hj  the  duke*s 
natural  soti,  Sir  C)iarlet  Herbert  ShefReld,  on  whom  the  duke  had  in- 
tailed  ft  al^er  the  death  of 'hit  ton  Edraond,  who  died  a  minor.  It  was 
purchased  for  its  preteat  purpose  from  Sir  Charles.'* 

T  t  2  offices 
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oilicef  on  eacti  side,  separa.ted  from  the  mansion  house  by 
two  wings  of  Isendiqg  piazzas,  and  arched  galleriesi  ele. 
Vated  on  pillars  of  the  Tuscan,  Doric,  and  Ionic  orders, 
£ach  front  has  Corinthian  and  Tuscan  pilasters. 

To  this  palace  has  been  lately  added  a  library,  supplied 

with,  the  best  authors,  in  various  languages*   Here  is  also  a  fine 

collection  of  prints ;  and  the  whole  structure  is  adorned  with 

.%  gre^t  variety  of  pictures.     Among  which  were  the  famous 

cartoons  by  Raphael,  painted  in  water-colours^  and  consisting 

df  the  following  subjecu :  The  Miraculous  Draught  of  FUhesn 

The  Delioery  oj  the  Keys  to  Peter.    Healing  the  Cripple 

eft  the  beautiful  Gate.     The  Death  of  Ananias.    Eb/mas 

the  Sorcerer  struck  blind.     The  Sacrifice  to  Paul  and.  Bar-^ 

nabus.    Paul  preaching  to  the  Athenians.     These,  how* 

ever,   have  some  time  since  been  removed  to  Hampton 

Court. 

Here  are  likewise  several  of  Mr.  West*s  best  perfprm^ 
anees ;  among  which  are  to  be  noticed,  Cyrus  presented  ta 
his  Grandfather.  Regulus  leaving  Rome^  on 'his  return  to 
Carthage.  Death  of  the  Chevalier  Bayard.  Death  of 
General  Wolfe.  Death  of  Epaviinondas.  Hannibal  vouh 
ing  Enmity  to  the  Romans.  The  Wife  of  Arminius  brought 
Captive  to  the  Emperor  GermanicuSj  tic. 

St.  Jam£$*s  Park  having  been  a  desolate  marsh  till  the 
reigo  of  Henry  VIII.  that  prince,  on  rebuilding  St.  Janes*a 
Palace,  inclosed  it,  laid  it  out  in  walks,  and  colleotiog  the 
waters  together^  gave  to  the  new  mclosed  ground,  and  new 
raised  building,  the  name  of  St.  James's.  It  was  after- 
wards much  enlarged  and  improved  by  king  CiiarlesH.  who 
added  to  it  several  fields,  planted  it  with  rows  of  lime  trees, 
laid  out  the  Mall,  a  vista  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  formed 
a  hollow  shiooth  walk,  enclosed  by  a  border  of  wood  on 
each  side,  with  an  iron  hoop  at  one  end  for  the  purpose  of 
playing  a  game  with  a  ball,  called  Mall.  He  also  con- 
tracted the  water  into  a  canal  of  one  hundred  feet  broad,  and 
tWP  tliQusaud  eight  hundred  i^eet  long,  with  a  decoy  uid 
f»ther  ponds  for  water  fowl*    Succeeding  kings  allowed  th^ 

peopl^t 
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jeoph  tbe  priyilegc  of  walking  in  it,  and  king  William  IIL' 
in  1699,  granted  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  a  pawago 
into  it  from  Spring  Garden. 

This  park  is  situated  on  a  6ne  spot,  tad  is  kid  out  with' 
an  agreeable  air  of  negligence.  It  affords  many  pleasant 
walks  diyersified  by  new  scenes,  and  varied  by  diflSsreot 
rural  prospects.  It  is  near  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circam« 
ference,  surrounded  by  many  magnificent  structures ;  and 
is  constantly  open  for  the  accommodation  of  the  ptiblic,  hy 
whom  it  is  used  as  well  for  convenience  as  pleasure,  it  being 
an  admirable  thoroughfare  from  Westminster  to  the 'villager 
of  Chelsea  and  Kensington..  Tbe  canal  has  been  curtailed 
of  its  original  length  by  a  part  of  it  at  the  west  end  being 
filled  up,  and  several  other  alterations  made  in  different 
parts  of  the  Park.  At  the  east  end,  facing  tbe  Treasury^ 
is  a  spacious  parade  for  thq  exercise  of  the  horse  and  foot 
guards. 

Charles  11.  was  very  fond  of  this  park,  and  formed  an 
aviary  adjoining  to  the^  Bird  Cage  Walkj  so  calfed  from 
the  cages  which  vfete  hong  in  the  trees.  "  Charles,'*  says 
Cibber,  "  was  often  seen  here  amidst  crouds  of  spectators, 
feeding  his  ducks,  and  playing  with  his  dogs,  and  passing 
his  idle  moments  in  aflTability  even  to  the  meanest  of  his 
subjects,  which  made  him  to  be  adored  by  the  common  peo- 
ple; so  fascinating  in  the  great,  are  the  habits  of  conde-* 
Bcensions.".  Le  Notre,  the  famous  French  gardener,  under 
l«ouis  XIV.  oidered  the  disposition  of  the  trees* 

4t  tbe  east  end  of  the  Park  was  a  swampy  retreat  for  the 
ducks,  from  that  circumstance  denominated  Dock  Islands 
which,  in  the  reign  of  the  merry  monarch,  was  created 
into  a  government,  and  a  salary  annexed  to  the  office,  in 
favour  of  the  famous  writer  M,  de  St.  Evremond,  tbe  first 
and  Ipst  governor.  The  whole  island,  has  submitted  to  the 
improvements  adopted  some  years  since. 

On  the  north  side  of   the  Park  is  Carleton  House.. 
This  structure  was  built  a  few  years  since  for  the  residence' 
of  his  royal  highness  the  Prince  of  fVales,  by  the  late 
^.  Ihfland.    It  cQntaim  several  magnificent  apartments, 

and 
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asd  one  of  the  most  complete  armouries  in  the  world.    Tbe 

plan  of  the  structure  not  having  been  completed^  and  con* 

stant  alterations  intervening,  it  is  impossible  to  enter  upon 

^  particular  description ;  the  front  next  Pall  Mall  is^  how- 

ever,  stately,  but  heavy,  and  the  portico  seems  too  great 

for  the  rest  of  the  building.    The  colonade,  fronting-  the 

atreet,  ^Iso  does  not  partake  of  that  grandeur  of  stile  ex- 

hibited  by  the  Adams,  in  th^  colonade  at  Sion  House,  near 

Brentford.    The  gardens  are  laid  out  with  taste;  but  the 

stables  are  very  far  from  being  ornamental  to  tlie  Park. 

*  ^  Adjoining  to  Carleton  House  Gardens,  are  those  belong- 

iQg  to  the  residence  of  his  royal  highness  Henry  Frederick^ 

late  duke  of  Cumberland,  brother  to  his  present  msyesty. 

It  was  originally  built  for  prince  Edward,  duke  of  York, 

another  brother*    After  the  decease  of  the  duke  of  Cum- 

b.erlaQd,  the  house  and  its  dependencies  were  sold;  and  is 

at  present  occupied  by  a  subscription  club,  dnd  called  the 

Albion  Hotel.    The  fronts  of  the  above  two  bouses  are  in 

Pall  MalL 

Marlboro UH  House,  was*  built  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne,  at  the  expence  of  40,000/.  This  is  a  very  large 
brick  edifice,  ornamented  with  stone,  and  built  in  a  pe- 
culiar taste.  The  front  is  extensive,  and  the  wings  on  each 
side  are  decorated  at  the  corners  with  a  stone  rustic.  The 
top  of  it  was  originally  finished  with  a  balustrade,  but  that 
has  been. since  altered,  and  the  first  story  is  crowned  with  , 
an  Attic  story  raised  above  the  cornice.  A  small  6olonade 
extends  on  the  side  of  the  area  next  the  wings,  and  the  op* 
posite  side  of  the  area  is  occupied  by  offices.  ^  When  this 
structure  wa;&  finished,  the  late  dutcbess  of  Marlborough  in« 
tended  to  have  opened  a  way  to  it  from  Pall  Mall,  directly 
in  the  froi?t,  as  appears  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
court  yafd  is  formed ;  but  Sir  Robert  Walpole  having  pur- 
chased tde  house  before  it,  and  not  being  upon  good  terms 
with  her  grace,  she  was  prjevented  from  executing  her  de- 
sigfj.  The  front  next  t(ie  Park  resemblps  the  other,  only 
'iji^tead  of  the  t^vo  middle  windows  in  the  wings,  there  are 
niches  (or  Stat  lips;  aijd  instead  of  the  area,  front,  theroisa, 
^    *  *  descent 
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descent  by  a  flight  of  steps  Into  the  gafdeh.  Tlife ^art 
ments  wiAin  are  noble  and  iv^ll  Sisposed;  and  the  ^iMiiture 
is  exceedingly  ipagnificent.  In  tHe  vestibute  lit  ifhe  erf- 
trahce  is  painted  the  battle  of  flochstet,  in  %li^hi[b€}  i*^ 
remarlcable  scene  is  the  taking  marshAl  ifHiDafd,  th^  Ffench 
genendy  and  several  other  ofiic^rsbF  great  distinction^  pii^ 
soners.  The  figures  of  the  great  dtake  of  Marlborbogh,  df 
prince  Ev^ene  of  Savoy,  and  gehef^  Cisdogatff/ afi9  finely 
executed. 

St.  JAMES'S  PALACE. 

This  was  originally  an  hospital,  founds  by  Mine  ddvoot  / 
citizens  of  London,  before  the  Conqtaest,  for  foureeeh 
leprous  females,  and  there  were  several  tiTandrs  in  Ham|>- 
stead,  Hendon,  &c.  fer  its  support;  the  fdarida*iJ)w  wte 
afterwards  augmented  by  the  addition  of  eight  brethren, 
and  the  hospital  Vas  rebuilt  in  the  rergn  of  Henry  11!;  and 
its  custody  given  to  Eton  College  by  Henry  VI.  tHcr  Irving 
of  Chattisham,  in  Suffolk,  having  been  exchanged  for  Ft.^ 
this  consideration  being  renewed  to. the  college  by  Bten.  VIIL 
the  cott^e  naoi'e  readily  resigned  its  right,  and  the  hospital 
was  surrendered  ^mong  others  iii  that  rapacious  tbign.  Its 
revenoes  amounted  to  100/.  per  annum  ♦.      ' 

Henry  demolished  most  part  of  the  old  fabric,  and  M 
the  site  founded  the  present,  palace,  caDed  'by  Stdw,  ^'a 
goodly  manor.^'  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  it  Was 
the  immediate  mansion  of  royalty  till  after  the  fire  which 
destroyed  tlie  palace  of  Whitehall.  James  I.  presented  it  ^ 
to  his  sou  Henry,  prince  of  Wales,  who  resided  in  it, till 
his  death,  in  1612.  Here  the  unfortunate  Charles  I.  was 
brought  firom  Windsor,  on  the  i9th  of  January,  previously 
to  his  martyrdom.  ^^  His  apartment  was  habtUy  furnished 
by  Ws  servant,  Mr.  Kinnersley,  of  the  wardrobe.  Some  of 
the  eleven  days  which  he  was  permitted  to  live,  were  spent 

•  6n  the  quarrel  betwe^  the  great  earl  of  Warwick  and  lord  Crom- 
well, concernfng  the  cauie  of  the  first  battle  of  St.  Alttart'Sy  the  latter 
fearing  the  rage  of  the  violent  earl,  was,  at  hit  own  deiiire,  lodged  ia 
thU  place,  hj  way  of  lecutity,  by  John  Talbot,  earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
th'^  lord  tmturer  of  Bnglaud.    Fcvn'i  Letters^  i.  110.—  V^nnant, 
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in  Westounster  Hall,  and  of  the  night;^  ia  the  house  of  Sit 
Bobert  Cotton,  adjacent  to  his  place  of  trial.  On  the  27th 
Jbe  was  carried  back  to  St.  James's,  where  he  passed  his 
hst  three  dajrs  in  exemplary  pietj.  On  the  30th  he  was 
brought  to  the  place  of  execution ;  and  walked,  junmoved 
at  every  insult,  with  a  firm  and  quick  pace,  supported  by 
the  tnost  lively  sentiments  of  religion. 

When  the  prince  pf  Orange,   in  1688,  had  arrived  is 
power  at  the  capital,  the  bigotted  and  pusillanimous  Jaoies  II. 
Iliads  him  the  o^r  of  this  palace  for  his  residence.     The 
offer,  was  accepted ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  hioted  to 
the  sovereign,  that  his  future  residence  at  Whitehall  would 
be  dangerous.    James  profited  by  the  notice,  and  was  driven 
from  the  palace  of  his  ancestors,  which  be  bad  rendered 
obnoxious  by  his  misconduct.     We  must  not  forget  the 
brave  conduct  of  an  old  cavalier  on  this  trying  occasion. 
It  was  customary  to  mount  guard  at  both  places  during  this 
period,  and  the  veteran  hero,  lord  Craven ,  was  on  guard 
at  St.  Jameses,    when  the   Dutch   guards  were  marching; 
through   the  Park,  by  order  of  William,  to  relieve.     His 
lordship  bravely  refused  to,  quit  his  post,  and  was  preparing 
the  most  determined  resistance  to  the  intrusion  of  the  Dutch- 
men, till,  receiving  the  ceipmaiid  of  James,  his  sovereign, 
he  reluctantly  withdrew  his.  party,  and  marched  away  witb 
sullen  dignity*. 

This  was  appointed  for  the  residence  of  the  princess 
Anne,  and  her  spouse  George,  prince  of  Denmark  ;  and  it 

•  Jamet,  the  son  of  James  II.  was  born  at  James's  Palace,  in  the 
nom  now  called  the  old  Bed  Chamber,  at  present  the  anti-chamber  to 
ihe  levee  room.  The  bed  st«od  close  to  the  dbor  of  the  back-ttairt, 
which  deKesded  to  an  inner  coart.  It  certainly  was  very  convenient  to 
carry  on  any  secret  design ;  and  might  favour  the  siUy  warming-pan 
Itory,  were  not  the  bed  surrounded  by  twenty  of  the  privy  council,  four 
other  men  of  rank,  twenty  ladies;  besides  pages  and  other  attendants. 
Jamet  with  imprudent  pride,  neglected  to  disprove  the  ule;  it  wa' 
adopted  by  party,  and  firmly  believed  by  its  zealots.  But,  as  James 
proved  false  to  his  high  trust,  and  his  son  ahewed  every  symptom  of 
following  his  example,  there  was  certainly  no  such  pretence  wanting  for 
excluding  a  family  inimical  to  the  interesu  of  the  great  whole.  Fcnnwo* 
2  has 
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Ims  since  continued  to  be  itate  riKidence  and  court  of  tbe 
Brios^  mOnardiy. 

Tbe  external  appeatance  of  this  palace  is  inconsiderable^ 
yet  certliitily  not  itiean.    It  is  a  brick  building ;  that  part  ia 
which  the  rooms  of  state  are  beiiig  only  one  story^  gives  it  a  - 
regular  appearance  oa  the  outside.    Although  thefe  is  no* 
thing  Yery  superb  or  grand  in  the  decorations  or  furniture 
of  the  state  apartments,  they  are  commodious  and  hand* 
some^     The  entrance  to  these  rooms  is  by  a  staircase  that 
opens  into  the  principal  court,  next  to  Pall  Mall.    At  the 
top  of  the  staircase  are  two  guard-rooikis ;  one  tp  tbe  left, 
called  the  Qjueen\  and  the  other  tbe  King's  Guard- room, 
leading  to  the  state  apartments.    Immediately  beyond  the 
king^s  guard*room  is  the  Presence  Chamber,  now  used  only 
as  a  passage  to  th^  principal  rooms.    There  is.  a  range  of 
five  of  these,   opening  into  each  otlier  successively,  and 
fronting  the  Park.    The  Presence  Chamber  opens  into  the 
centre  room,  called  the  Privy  Chamber,  where  is  a  canopyt 
under  which  the  king  receives  the  Quakers.    On  the  right 
are  two  drawing  rooms,    one  within  the  other.      At  the 
upper  end  of  the  further  one  is  a  throne,  with  its  canopy, 
on  which  the  king  receives  corporation  addresses.    This 
apartment  is  the  grand  drawing-room,  in  which  the  king 
and  queen  are  present  on  certain  days,  the  nearer  room  - 
being  a  kind  of  an ti.  chamber,  in  ivhich  the  nobility  are 
permitted  to  sit  down  while  their  majesties  are  present  in  the 
further  room,  there  being  stools  and  sofas  for  the  purpose* 
On  the  left,    on  entering  tbe .  Privy  Chamber,   from  the 
king^s  guard-room  and   Presence  Chamber,  are  two  levee 
tcx)ais,  tbe  nearer  serving  as  an  anti-chamber  to  tbe  other ; 
slII  these  rooms  were  formerly  very  old  and  mean  in  their 
furniture.     On  the  marriage  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  they 
were  fitted  up  in  their  present  state.     The  walls  are  covere4 
^ith  .tapestry,  very  beautiful,  and  quite  fresh  in  their  co- 
lours; for,  tbongh  it  was  made  for  Charles  11.  it  bad  never 
^n  put  up,  having  by  some  accident  lain  in  a  chest,  till 
discovered  a  little  before  the  marriage  of  the  prince.     The 
^nopy  of  ]tfae  throne  was  made  for  the  queen>  birth-day,. 

Vot.  IV.    No.  9K    ;  U  u  the 
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the  Bust  which  happened  after  tte  nfiioti  ^  the  kinf^ttM  ^ 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  is  of  crimson  velvet,  wiA 
broad  gold  lace,  having  embroidered  c^o^nls,  «et  witfc  real 
and  fine  pearb.  The  shamrock,  the  badge  of  dte  Irfsk 
aartion,  forms  one  of  the  decorationil  of  the  crown,  and  it 
jK;;curate]y  execnted.  In  the  grand  drawing*rooin  is  %  hrgv 
tnagnificeAt  cbanddier  of  gilt  silver;  and  in  the  gmnd 
levee  room  is  a  very  nobfe  bed,  the  furniture  of  whith  » 
©f  crimson  velvet,  manufactured  in  SpitaifieMs.  This  ted 
was  put  up,  with  the  tapestry,  on  the  marriage  of  the  prtnce 
of  Wales. 

AmcAig  the  pictures,  the  most  remarkable  kte,  a  wtoM 
full  length  of  Hei^ry,  prince  of  Wales ;  ARTHUft,  pvinca 
of  Wales,  elder  brother  of  Henry  VIH.  by  Mabnae. 
Henry  VII.  and  VIII.  queen  Jane  Seymour.  Two  hsM 
lengths,  by  Lely,  of  the  dutchess  of  York,  and  her  sister. 
A  cWld  in  the  robes  of  the  Garter ;  **  perhaps,"  says  Pen^ 
sant/  <^  the  youngest  knight  known^  He  was  the  second  soa  cf 
James  11.  whilst  duke  of  York,  by  Atine  Hyde,  hisdutcfa^^ 
On  tlie  3d  of  December,  1666,  lie  wa.s  elected  kmght  o€ 
&he  Garter,  at  the  age  of  three  years  and  five  months.  The 
sovereign,  Cbaries>  p«it  .the  George  round  his  neck ;  and 
|}rince  Rupert,  the  Garter  round  bis  little  leg.  Death,  in 
the  followiffg  year,  prevented  his  installatiotii  GEorracY 
Hudson",  the  dwaif.  Henry  lord  Darnley,  eotl^ort  of 
Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  and  father  of  James  L  his  haiKl 
resting  on  his  broths  Charles  Stuart,  earl  of  Lenox,  in  a 
black  goMrn.  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  at  four  yeans  €>f  age, 
iQ  black ;  a  sceptre  in  his  hand.  He  was  inaugurated  in 
1665.  Here  is  also  the  fjam^us  picture,  by  Mabuse,  of 
Adam  and  Ev£:;  with  the  curioufi  anachronisms  of  natels^ 
and  a  fow^tain  richly  carved.  Iti  a  hitnber  roofn,  foraerly' 
the  queen^s  library,  Mr.  Pennant  saw  a  beautiful  view  from 
Greenwich  Park,  with  Cbarfes  I.  his  queen,  courtiers,  &c* 
waikifig^  Two  others  of  the  same  prince,  and  queen, 
dimng  in  public.  Aivd  another  of  the  Elector  Palatikb, 
and  his  consort,  atapi»Uic  table;  with  a  carver,  looking 
nest  ridteulously^  a  nfiot^key  having  in  that  tnomeotreaired 
5!  ?  from 
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tnnn  tb^  tebk  and  seized  bis  beard.  Poaiibly  d)i«  fea^t  was 
HtGoildhaH,  where  be  was  most  nobly  entertained  by  tbe 
boapiuble  citizens  in  1612,  wh«i  he  made  the  match  with 
the  daugbler  of  the  British  monarchi  which  ended  so  tin* 
happily  for.^th  parties.*'   , 

On  the  west  side  of  the  court  y^rd,  is  the  Cham^ 
RoYAL)  a  plain  contracted  room;  it  is  supposed  to  hatvf 
been  the  same  used ,  when  belonging  to  the  hospital.  Thf 
only  thing  worth  notice  is  its  cieling,  which  is  divided  io^i) 
small  painted  squares.  This  chapel  is  a  royal  peculkiri  f x- 
empted  from  all  episcopal  jurisdiction. 

The  service  is  performed  in  the  same  manner  as  at  Of^ 
thedraU;  its  ei^tablishment  is  a  dean,  usually  the  bishop^ 
London,  a.  lord-alrooner,  a  sub  dean,  and  forty-eight  ehapf 
bins,  who  preach  in  their  turns  beforo  the  royal  family. 
There  are  also  twelve  gentlemen  of  the  chapelj  two  Qri* 
gaaists,  ten  choristers,  a  scrjeant,  a  yeooian,  a  groQUi  of 
the  vestry ,  and  K  beli-ringer  ^. 

The  other  parts  of  St.  James's  Palace  are  very  irrtgubiir 

in  their  form,  consisting  chiefly. of  several  courts.    Some^f 

*the  apartments  are  occupied  by  branches  of  the  voyatfai* 

mily,  others  by  the  king^s  servants,  and  others  are  granted 

as  a  benefit  to  their  occupiers. 

The  sole  use  the  king  makes  of  St.  James's  Pala<^e,  is  fiMr 
purposes  of  state.         *  '  *    '•  } 

Cleveland  Kow.  Here  stood  Berkshire  HousCy  be^ 
longing  to  that  branch  of  the  family  of  Howard,  who  in«. 
berited  the  tile  of  earls  of  Berkshire.  It  was  pnrchaKd  by 
Charles  II.,  presented  by  him  to  *<  that  beautiful  fury**  Bar* 
bara,  dutcbess  of  Cleveland,  and  its  honourable  n$m« 
changed  into  that  of  her  dishonoured  tiUe. 

*  The  king,  Avhen  m  town,  is  ahvayt  preceded  to  the  Chapel  iLoysil 
by  a  nobleman,  carrying  the  tword  of  state,  and  attended  by  the  lords 
«i»d  grooms  of  the  bedchamber,  the  gold  itaflf-oiEcer,  the  lord  cham« 
berlain,  and  other  officers' in  waiting ;  and  accompanied  by  the  royal|(li^ 
mily^  with  the  foreign  mlpiHerSa  and  nobility;  tha  heralds  and  pur* 
•uivants  at  arms  also  attending ;  the  procession  being  closed  by  the  ban& 
of  gentlemen  peotioneri^  ^with  tk^ir  goHca  cnsigni  of  office. 
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A  passage  hence  leads  to  The  Green  Park,  a  romantic 
spot,  curtailed  from  that  of  St.  Jatnes.  The  fVUdemtss^ 
with  the  Ranger* s  Lodge^  the  Lawn,  the  Water,  the  Walks^ 
and  tht  extensive  prospects,  render  it  beautiful  beyond  ex. 
]gression.  The  east  side  is  ornamented  wilh  the  houses  of 
many  ^of  the  nobility,  before,  which  gardens  have  been  per- 
mitted to  be  planted,  which  yield  a  pleasing  fragrance  to 
this  charming  vicinity ;  the  mansion'  most  worthy  notice  i^ 
Spencer  House* 

in  this  building  nothing  can  be  more  pleasingly  elegant 
than  the  Park  front,  which  is  ornamented  to  an  high  de* 
gree,  and  yet  not  with  profusion ;  nor  is  the  fitting  up  and 
fomiture  of  the  rooms  inferior  to  the  beauties  of  the  out. 
aide.  The  library,  which  is  thirty  feet  by  twenty-five,  is 
most  heantifuUy  ornamented.  The  chimney-piece  very 
light,  of  polished  white  marble.  On  one  side  of  the  room 
hangs  a  capital  picture  o(  the  nature  of  witchcraft;  the  ex- 
pression and  finishing  b  very  fine ;  and  the  extent  of  the 
painter's  imagination  striking,  in  drawing  into  one  point 
such  a  multitude  of  the  emblems  of  witchcraft,  and  all  de* 
signed  with  a  charming  wildness  of  fancp  The  other  apairt^ 
piefits  are  equally  grand  and  beautiful. 

But  there  are  defects,  to  counterbalance  these  beauties; 
**  The  pediment  in  the  front  is  too  lofty,  and  has  not  the 
grace  and  majesty  of  the  low  Grecian  p^iment.  The  or« 
der .  should  have  had  a  greater  elevation,  sufficient  to  have 
iocloded  two  ranges  of  windows,  or  it  should  hot  have  been 
returned  on  the  sides  of  the  building.  This  is  a  striking 
example  of  the  impropriety  of  employing  the  Doric  order  - 
in  private  houses ;  its  column  is  too  short,  its  entablatdre 
too  large,  and  all  its  proportions  too  massy,  to  admit  of 
socb  apertures,  as  are  necessary  to  the  cheerfulness  of  an 
English  dwelling.  The  statues  on  the  pediment,  and  the 
vases  at  each  extrehxity,  must  be  mentioned  with  applause; 
^  they  are  in  a  good  stile,  and  judiciously  disposed,"  * 

End  of  the  First  Route. 

•  M^ltMi'i  Plctureic^ue  Tour,  p.  108« 
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Cmmencing  at  Charing  Cross,  h\)  tlit  Hay  Market^ 
through  Pall  Mall^  part  of  Piccadilly ^  and  Hyde  Park 
Coma-,  Return  through  Oxford  Street ,  taking  iri  the 
North  Side  of  tfke  Metropolis  undescribed. 

PREVIOUSLY  to  commencing  this  Route,  wc  will  fol- 
low Mn  Pennant  in  taking  a  review  of  the  large  tract 
of  ground  between  Charing  Cross  and  St.  Mary  la  Bonne, 
as  it  appeared  about  the  year  1560,  and  till  built  upon. 
We  have  already  said  ^  that  the  whole  was  a  vast  extent  of 
fidds,  and  there  were  no  houses,  excepting  thr^  or  four  09 
the  east  side  of  the  present  Pall  Mall ;  and  a  little  farther, 
on  the  opposite  side,  a  small  place  of  worship,  probablj 
St  Catharine^s  chapel,  mentioned  in  the  last  Route, 

In  the  days  of  Charles  IL  the  Haymarket,  and  Hedge 
Lane,  had  names ;  but  they  were  literally  lanes,  bounded 
V  hedges;  and  all  beyond,  to  the  norths  east,  and  west^ 
was  entirely  country.  In  the  fine  Plan  of  London,  pub- 
lished by  Faithorn,  in  1658,  no  traces  of .  houses  are  to  be 
met  with  in  the  former,  any  more  than  a  single  one,  named 
the  Gaming  HousCy  at  the  end,  next  to  Piccadilly.  Wind* 
mill  Street  consisted  of  disjoined  houses ;  and  a  windmill^ 
standing  in  a  field  on  the  west  side,  proves  from  what  its 
name  was  derived;  all  the  space  occupied  by  the  streets 
radiating  from  the  Seven- Dials,  was  at  that  period  open 
ground. 

Leicester  Fields  was  also  unbuilt ;  but  the  bouse  of  that 
name  is  found  in  the  same  plan,  and  on  the  site  of  the  pre* 
sent.  It  was  founded  by  one  of  the  Sydnies,  earls  of  Lei-» 
cestcr.  It  was  for  a  short  time  the  residence  of  Elizabeth^ 
daughter  of  James  I.  the  titular  queen  of  Bohemia,  who, 
on  February  13,  1661,  here  ended  her  unfortunate  life.  It 
had  been  tenanted  for  a  great  number  of  years ;  and  was  suc- 
c^ively  the  pouting  place  of  princes;  the  late  king,  whei^ 
prince  of  Wales,  after  he  had  quarrelled  with  bis  father^ 

♦  VsL  I.  p.  IM. 
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lived  here  several  years.  His  son  Frederick  followed  his 
example^  succeeded  him  in  bis  house,  and  in  it  finished 
his  d«ys. 

Behind  Leicester  House  stood,  in  1658,  the  MiUUtrtf 
Tt^ri,  founded  by  Henry  prince  of  Wales  j  major  Foubert 
afterwards  kept  his  academy  here  for  «riding  and  other  ex- 
ercises, in  the  reign  of  Charles  XL  He  then  removed  it 
into  Swallow  Street,  opposite  Conduit  Street ;  part  is  fit^l 
retained  for  the- purpose  of  a  riding  house;  the  rest  is  con- 
verted into  a  House  of  Industry  for  the  parish  of  St.  James. 
Tbe  avenue  still  retains  the  name  of  Major  Fimhorfs  Pas* 
sage.  Gerard  House  belonged  to  the  brave  Charles  Ge- 
rard, earl  of  Macclesfield,  who  from  his  youth  having  been 
trained  to  arms,  raised  a.regiment  of  foot,  and  a  troop  of 
borse  for  Charles  I.  He  fought  many  battles  with  the  ar- 
dour of  a  volunteer,  and  displayed  all  the  conduct  'of  a 
ireteran.'  He  particularly-  signalized  himself  in  Wales, 
,  where  he  took  several  castles,  and  the  strong  town  of  Ha- 
verfordwest. But  he  was  also  one  of  the  lords  who  pre* 
sented  James,  duke  of  York,  at  the  King's  Bench  ^ar,  as  a 
popish  recusant,  which  was  recollected  when  James  came 
to  the  crown ;  when  his  lordship,  jointly  with  the  earl  of 
Stamford,  and  lord  Delamere,  was  committed  to  the  Tower, 
for  having  endeavoured  to  raise  rebellion,  and  condemned 
to  die;  bat  obtained  his  pardon,  and  deceased  about  the 
year  1693.  The  title,  in  this  fiamily,  became  extinct  in 
1702,  and  is  only  remembered  in  the  adjoining  streets. 

Coventry  House,  stood  on  the  site  of  Coventry  Street, 
snd  was  the  residence  of  the  lord  keeper  Coventry,  and 
Henry  Coventry,  secretary  of  state,  who  died  here  in  16S6. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  on  the  site  of  one  called  in  the  old 
plan  of  London,  the  Gaining  House*, 

Jermtiv, 

*  Lord  Clarendon  mentions  a  house  of  thfs  name,  la  the  folJowiog 
words :  ••  Mr.  Hyde,"  (says  he,  speaking  of  himself)  "  going  to  a 
house  called  Piccadilly,  which  was  a  fair  house  for  ea^ertainment  and 
gaming,  with  handsome  gravel  walks,  with  shade,  and  where  were  a« 
vpper  and  lower  bowling  green,  ^hiiher  n^any  of  the  nobility  and 

gwry 
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iIbmivii^  4jtk4  Sr.  Albam's  SrastTS^  took*  thelf'  nanuB 
from  the  gaHaiil  Hmtjt  Jefmyn,  earl  of  St.  Alban's^  wha 
kuitk  bottae  at.th^  head  of  die  la&t.  He  was  suppoaed  to 
ka^  been  pcif^tdy  married  to  the  queaa  doirager,  H0t^ 
rietta  Maridr.  By  this  tune  misfortunes  had  subdued  that 
spifU  D^hich  bad  contributed  to  precipitate  ber  first  husband 
into  the  ruin  of  bia  b6uae.  She  was  awed  by  her  subjeot* 
Ipaufe;  her  fear  of  bitn  was  long  observed  bofiore  the  near^ 
aett  of  the  cannection  wias  discovered. 

The  Pest  House  Fielim  were  surrounded  with  baiUinga 
before  the  year  HOG,  but  remained  a  dirty  wake  till  of  lata 
years,  wheo:  Carnaby  Market  occupied  much  of  the  west 
pact.  Golden  Square,  of  dirty  access,  was  built  after  tbe 
Bevolution,  or  before  1700^.  la  these  Adds  had  been  the 
Iaaaretl»,  during  the  period  of  tfae  dreadful  plague  of  the 
year  1665.  It  ^was  Wailt  by  that  tme  hero  lord  Craven^  who 
stayed  in  Londoa  durin;^  the  whole  time;  and  braved  tbe 
fu^y  of  the  pestilence)  with  the  same  cookve^  as  he  fought 
the  bsU:tles  of  bis  beloved  mistress  EUzabech,  titakr  queea 
•f  Boheaita ;  or  mounted  the  tremendoiis  breach  at  Creuts*  , 
aaeh*  -  He  was  d^e  intrepid  soldier,  the  gallant  lover,  and 
the  gonMine  patriot. 

la  llOO^  B(mD  &TREET  was  buik  no  farther  than  the  wat 
end  of  Clifford  Streets  New  Bond  Streat  was  at  that  timo 
^  open  Geld,  eaUed  Conduit  Mead,  from  one  of  the  con** 

{entry  of  the  best  quality  resorted  r«r  exercise  and  recreation.  HrV/.  rf' 
fAe  k^M'oftf  siib  an,  1 540.  This  feemt  to  have  been  the  tame  home 
wilh  H»c  mentioned  by  Mt.  Garrard,  in  his  letter  to  the  earl  of  Straf- 
feii»  4ated  June  1635  \  ia  which  he  layj,  «*  ihaft  since  Spring  CardOtt 
wat  ^ul  4a«a^  we  hsve,  by  a  servant  of  the  lord  chtmberlain's,  a  new 
Spring  Gardens  erected  in  the  fieldt  beyond  the  Meute  ;  where  is  aaih 
a  fair  house,  and  two  bowling  greens,  made  to  entertain  gamettert  and 
bowlers,  at  an  excessive  rate,  (or  I  believe  it  hath  cost  him  above  4000L 
A  dear  undenaking  for  a  gen4er'an  baHier.  My  lord  chamberlain 
{^ackviUe,^  earl  of  Dorset)  much  frequents  thit  phice,  where  they  bowl 
Siaa;  matches."    Leucrs^'u^ZU    Penna^vt^ 

*  It  bad  been  called  Geidiug  Sftiaret  from  (he  aign  of  a  nrngbonrkig 
iaii|  but  the  inhabitanta,  iadig^aiit  at  the  vulgv  degradation^  changedl 
it  to  its  present  name.  ^ 
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^hiu  which  supplied  Ui» part  of  die  town  with  water;  aixl 
Conduit  Street  received  its  name  for  die  same  reason  *• 

George  Street,  Hafwver  Square^  and  its  cbnrcH,  rose 
about  the  same  time*  The  church  was  boih  and  finished 
in  1724*  It  is  the  Jast  parish  in  this  part  of  Westminster, 
excepting  the  distant  Mary  la  Bonne.  Every  part  beside  was 
open  ground^  covered  with  dung-failk,  and  aU  sorts  of  oh* 
aoenity.  May  Fair  was  kept  about  the  spot  now  covered 
with  May  Fair  chapel,  and  ^several  fine  streets.  The  fair 
was  attended  with  such  disorders,  riots,  thefts,  and  even 
nurders,  that,  in  1708,  it  was  prevented  by  the  magistrates. 
It  revived  again,  and  at  the  last  celebration  the  place 
wa3  covered  with  booths,  temporary  theatres,  and  wvery 
enticement  to  low  pleasure. 

In  1716,  Hanover  Square,  and  Cavendish  Square, 
were  ynbuilt :  but  their  names  appear  in  the  plans  of  ton- 
don,  of  1720.  Oxford  Street,  from  {Princes  Street, 
eastward,  as  &r  as  High  SrREEt,  St.  Giles's,  was  almost 
unbuilt  on  the  north  side.  ^\I  remember,*'  says  Mr.  Pen* 
tOLUtp  **  there  a  deep  hollow  road,  and  full  of  sloughs ; 
there  was  here  and  there  a  ragged  house,  the  lurking  place 
for  cut-throats ;  insomuch,  that  I  never  was  taken  that  way 
by  night,  in  my  hackney  coach,  to  a  worthy  uncle*s,  who 
gave  me  lodgings  at  his  house  in  George  Street,  but  I  went 
VI  dread  the  whole  way."  The  south  side  was  built  as  far 
as  Swallow  Street.  Soho  Square  was  built  in  the  time 
of  Charles  11.  the  duke  of  Monmouth  lived  in  the  centre 
bouse,  facing  the  statue :  originally  the  square  was  called, 
in  honour  of  him,  Monmouth  Square  ;  and  i^rwards 
changed  to  that  of  King's  Square.  I  have  a  tradition, 
that  on  his  death  the  admirers  of  that  unfortunate  man 
changed  it  to  Soho,  being  the  word  of  the  day  at  the  field  of 

♦  •*  The  laic  Carew  Mildmay,  Eiq.  who^  after'  a  Tcry  long  lifr, 
4ieJ  a  few  years  ago,  used  to  say,  that  he  remembered  killing  a  wood- 
cock on  the  lite  of  Conduit  Street,  at  that  time  an  open  country.  He 
aad  general  Oglethorpe  were  great  intimatet,  and  nearly  of  the  Same 
age{  and  often  brought  prooft  to  each  other  of  the  length  of  their  recbl- 
Icftion."  PentUMU 
.   «  Sedgemoor. 


Sedgenoor.  The  hoiiie  was  purchased  hf  lord  Batemaar 
after  whi<di  it  was.  kt  on 'building  leases*  and  a  row  oC 
housea  erQcted»  called  BATSMiilr's  Buildings..  The  name: 
of  the  ilnfortonate  duke  is  still  preserred  in  Monmoutb 
Stfeet 

Hamg  concluded  this  part  of  our  retrospect,  we  pro-r 
ceed  from  Charing  Cross,  by  Spring  Gardens,  in  whiah. 
tiiere  is  a  passage  to  St.  James's  Pa)rk,  and  where  there  is  /i 
chapel  of  ease  to  ^t.  Martin's;  thence  by  Hedge  Lane,  or. 
Whitcombe  Street,  and  Suiiblk  Street,  to  the  Haymarkbt* 
abroad  street,  in  which  the  markets  are  held  on  Tuesdayii 
Thursday,  and  Saturday.  .        . 

Panton  Strsbt,  on  the  east  side,  leads  by  Oxbndon 
Strest,  in  which  is  a  chapel  of  ease  to  St.  Martinis,  fiitt 
built  a^,a  meeting  house  by  the  fieunous  Richard  Baxter^  to* . 

Leicestei^  Square  (in  the  centre  of  whioh  is  a  fine  eques*. 
trian  statue  of  George  L  which  or^;inaUy  stood  in  thepaik 
at  Canons,  in  Herts)  so  called  from  Leicester  HoueCf  buil^ 
by  one  of  the  Sidneys,  earls  of  Leicester.  Here,  in  the 
year  Le6l,  ended  the  unfortunate  life  c£  Elizabeth,  .fer^ 
aoerly  princess  royal  of  England,  and  titular  queen  of  Bo^ 
heinia.  George  11.  when  prin^ce  of  Wales,  upon  a  mison* 
derstanding  with  his  father,  retired  to  this  house  for  several 
years;  as  did  Frederick  prince  of  Wales,  his  son,  and  here 
finishtd  his  days.  It  was  afterwards  possessed  by  tbeprin«. 
cess  Dowager,  till  she  removed  to  Carleton  House.  When 
deserted  by  its  royal  possessors,  it  became  the  instructive 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  belonging  to  Sir  AsbtOR 
Lever.  '<  It  was,'*  says  Mr.  Pennant,  **  the  qaost  asto* 
nishing  collection  of  the  subjects  of  natural  history  ever 
collected,  in  so  short  a  space,  by  any  individual.  To  the 
disgrace  of  our  kingdom,  after  the  first  burst  of  wondei 
was  over,  it  became  neglected:  and  when  it  was  oif^ed  to 
the  public,  by  the  chance  of  a  guinea  lottery,  only  eight 
thousand,  out  of  thirty-six  thousand  tickets,  were  sold* 
Finally,  the  capricious  goddess  frowned  on  the  spiriteil 
possessor  of  such  a  numbcar  of  tickets,  apd  transferred  tho 
tteasure  to'  the  possessor  of  only  two,  Mr.  Jamte  Part^ 
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^m,  wkb  gen6r6us]y  gav<e  Sk^  AtlHoii  the  admnftftg^  cf 
one  year's  ex4iibition  of  his  IcMt  properly ;  and,  .wiio^  by 
lihi fntare attention  to,  find.degant  dispoaition  of ,  Che  Mtt« 
aeinB,  well  merited  tlie  fevour/*  Sir  Aahton  died  Jsu 
liuary  31,  178d«  The  Museum  having  been  >tniiMfer»^  by 
Mn  Parkinson  to  the  Surrey  nde  of  Blackfriar's  Bridge, 
Mto  a  repoaitory  built  for  its  reception,  again  experieno^ 
As  most  mortifying  neglect,  and  was  dispersed  by  public 
suction  in  separate  lots,  in  a  sale  which  lasted  iipward^  of 
forty  days,  during  the  year  l^M.  Ijeioester  House  was 
jralleddowli)  and-the  site  occupied  by  LsicssTEa  PjUACEy 

.  mn  avenue  from  the  square  to  New  Lisle  Strebt^ 

At  the  end  of  Crakbourke  Street,  adjoining  to  Lei- 
eEfTBE  SauARE,  has  been  exhibited  for  several  yean  Mr. 
Bafker^s  Panorama,  consisting  of  view^  of  cities,  ^laval 
engagements,  800.  in  such  an  illusive  manner,  that  to  the 
Beholders  the  scenes  have  appeared  to  be  realised.  This 
ttay  be  called  the  perfection  it  Perspective. 
«  The  large  'houne  on  the  west  side  of  Leicester  Phce,  was 
called  Savile  R^use,  the  residence  of  that  iadependeiH 
patriot^  'Sir  George  Savile^  many  years  knight  of  the  shiie 
fbf  the  county  of  York;  but  who  was  hurried  out  of  hii 
ndeable  life  by  the  threats  of  the  mob,  who  destroyed  bis 

.   iMiMe  during  the  riots  of  1780. 

•  On  the  east  side  of  the  square  was  the  ^residence  of  the 
Inimitable  Hooarth,  now  the  SabUmier  Hotel  \  ac^wung 
to  which  lived  that  most  eminent  surgeon  John  Hunter, 
wbo  formed  a  fine  Anatomical  Museum;  which  has  been 
purchased  by  govevnment,  and  placed  under  the  care-of  the 
Ccdtege  of  l$urgeons«  This  museum  is  classed  in  the  foU 
lewmg  or<)er:  the  parts  constructed  for  motion;  the  parti 
enential  to  animals,  respecting  their  own  internal  eco* 
Aomy;  parts  superadded  for  purposes  concerned  with  ex- 
ternal objects;  parts  designed  for  the  propagation  of  the 
species,  and  the  maintenance  and  protection  of  the  young. 
^nie  west  side  was  inhabited  by  that  great  character.  Sir 
JfosHVA  Reynolds  ;  and  near  him  by  another  eminent  sur- 
geon, WiELIAM  CeVICSHANK,   Ksq. 
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'    '  'FaeiAf  thtt&flMttk  Haf oMrliet,  in  GttkT  Vfinmlnn 
MliE8T,:i8'tbfe  large  hdose,'  famlerly  thd^fesMenee  of  Dn 
WtLiAAU  HmrtE% }  ifl  #hich  m»  deposited  his  MvtEUBrs  ' 
This  icmdiiabk  bolkction  wai^  arigindly  teade  by  Dn 
Htnter^  at  bb  residence  in  Jermjn  Street.    Of  the  iliagL 
nitude  mnd  vadue  of  the  dbttor^s  anatomica}  collection,  aoodb 
idea  anay  be  formed  When  we  cofnilder  tfa^  great  Ibtigtb  of 
years  b6  eorployed   in   anatting   anatpAliefll  pr^pataiioiit: 
added  to  the  eagerness  with  which  h^  encrtiiMd  it  ftottk  iim 
oolleetiofia  pceaaiondly  offered  for  sate  in  London;    AAA 
his  speoitnena  of  rare  ^seaises  wereirequently  increaMd  ^b^ 
prasenta  fima  his  medicat  friends  and  pupil's.    Tbe  ddetM'i 
eoliecticn  was  ae»filrst  chifefly  i^oftiined  to  st)ediaiens  of  bttibaa 
and  eomparatixre  anaioitiyy   aAd  of  <^isease^?  but,    aftap^ 
wa^s,'  he  extended  hh  views  to  fbssils,  and  li^  the^Wandbef 
61  poHte  KtcHrafikre  and  erudfti^h.     A  cabinetT  af  Mtiene 
nmiaia  Hkewispey  bVd^ht!  together  at  the  expence^sbyOOOA 
contributed  greatly  fO  tbe  ridirtes^  of  the  Mvis^mxA.     Itf 
ITfll,  k  received  a  Vainable  addition  of  4hAhj  c6Ms,  ibd 
itber   curious  aubjecta  of  Natural  Histbiy,   coHected '  by 
Dr.  FdthergiH;    By  tbe  doctor'^  will,  1783,  tlid  Milseanli 
and^r'  like  din^dtion  of  tVusteea,  devolved  to  hii  i^ej^w^ 
Dr.  M.  BrtilKe,  And,  ?tt  the  cli»e  of  hi«  death,  to  th^  UMI 
Mr.'Cfdfb^hank^  for  the  term  of  thirty  yeArs;  at  the'eild  of 
wtnd^  period  tbe  wbd^  coliectieti  is  beqti^thed  to  the  dntw) 
^araity  ^  Glasgow.    The  Mm  of  SOOOL  utel^Hiig  is  left  M 
tbe»  support  aiid  ou^M^nf atf6n  of  th6  coilectioh*. 

Noriwir^aMT,  in  tb<^  H&y market,  l6ta^to9t.jAUtffi' 
Mauxsi^  for  bvtcherVm^M^  phultry,  &c.  '  ^ 

Lcrwet  dOfl^n  tMe  rtai^HiiMket;  iA6  titro  stt^cihifes  t6f^tA^  ' 
Kc   •nt^TttfrmtienVv    Thi^*  KiwgV   Tiik Atk£,   oiir   Opei^ 
Hotya«;  and  T^ttE  Litrt^'TfirATRE. 

.The  biiitory  ct  th€  formt  of  thes^  stages,  <>  that  in  coiii 
ser{uence  of  the  unequal  management  of  theatrical  (ler-* 
fomnances*  at  the  contniencement  '6f  the  eighteenth  century ^^ 
Sir  John  Vanbrugh  wad  induced  to  procure  subscriptions  fo# 
erectiiig^  a  new  and  oiagrilficent  plajhounc  in  the  Hay*- 
*  Pictare  of  London.  ' 
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Murkefcy  cialculttted  to  do  honour  eo  tUe  irpWfeeet'aiid  'tm'^i» 
nation,  and  at  die  same  time  prodttte  wealth  ta  those  who 
were  concerned  in  jt.    The  sum  of  3000/.  was  immediately 
yaised,>nd  the  building  begun  under  Sir  John's  direction* 
In  the  year  1704,  Mr.  Betterton  having  9tirraideped  to  9r 
John  all  bis  right  and  interest  in  the  licence  which -had  been 
grafted  to  him ;  the  latter  associated  himsdf  «wi^  Mtv  Gon^ 
grevjBi  and,  from  the  abilities  of  two  such  excellent  writers, 
ippealt  expectations  were  formed.     On  the  9th  of  Apnl, 
1705,  the  theatre  was  opened  with  an  Italian  operft,  which 
did  not  meet  its.expected  succ^.    It  was  also  soon  found 
tiiabthe  architect  was  much  iK^tter  qiialified  to. produce  ex^ 
ceUent  pieces,  than  to  construct  a  place  for  their  perform* 
anoe.    ,The  edifice  was  a  vBst  triumphal  pieee  of  ardbi- 
feoture^  wholly  unfit  for  every  purpose  of  convenience ;  the 
▼ast  columns,  the  gilded  cornices,  and  lofty  roofs,  availed 
very  little,  wlien  scarcely  one  word  in  ten  eould  be  dis- 
tinctly heard.     '^  At  the  first  opening  of  it,"  says  Mr. 
Cibber,  ^^  the  fiat  ceiling,  that  is  now  over  the  orchestre, 
was  then  a  semi-oval  arch,  that  sprung  fifteen  ie»et  higher 
from  above  the  cornice.    The  cielifig  over  the  pit  too  was 
'  still  mofe  raised,  being  one  level  line  from  the  highest  back 
.    part  of  the  upper  gallery  to  the  front  of  the  stage;  the 
front  boxes  were  a  continue  semi-^rircle  to  the  bare  w^ 
of  the  honsf  on  each  sidp :  thi^  extraordinary  and  super- 
(uoys  ^pace.Qccasioned  such  an  undulation  from  the  vmoe 
of  every  actor,  that  generally  what  they  said  sounded  like 
^  gabbling  of  ^  many  people  in  the  lofty  aides  of  aca-' 
^   ihedral.     The  tone  of  a  trumpet,  or  swelUis^g  of  an  eu- 
Buich*s  holding, QOte,  itistjcue,  might  )>e  sweetened  by  it; 
bat, the  articulate  sounds  of  a  speaking  vQii^e  were  drowned 
by  the  hollow  reverberations  of  one  word .  uqdeir  another.** 
)t  had  not  at  that  time  the  benefit  of  a  large  city,  wltich 
^  hath  since  been  built  in  its  neighbourhqod,  and  it  was  too 
reo^ote  from  the  then  freq^enter^  of  th^  theatre  to  he  mnch 
attended  by  them.     All  these  ciroumstances  uniting  to- 
gether afforded  so  little  prospect  of  profit  or  success,  that 
in  a  few  months  Mr.  Congreve  gavq  yp  his  »hw»  and  in. 
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tfte^tmMlyt^  Sk  John  Vanbrugb ;  who^  at  die  cad  of  tlw 
lf^iftd«ea4oi},  either  finding  the  gaiBs  which  «ro9e  from  tha 
VVmafefii^nt  too  few,  or  the  trouble  arising  from  his  attend- 
atice  on  it  too  roach,  grew  also  disgusted  with  his  aitua- 
doD,  and  wished  to  be  relieved  from  it.  But  of  so  littU 
value  was  the  theatre  considered  at  that  juncture,  thi^  qa 
person  thought  it  of  .consequence  enough  to  apply  for  it** , 
During  the  year  17^,  a  fund  of  50,000/.  was  raised  bj 
subscription,  for  the  regular  support  of  |be  undertaking,  IQ 
which  king  Geofge  I.  contributed  IpOO/.  The  concern  wia 
then  put  under  the  direction  of  a  governor  and  directory 
€aUed  the  Acadtavjf  of  Musk.  The  first  vocal .  performers^ 
ajyric  poet,  and  the  three  best  composers  of  music,  we^^ 
engaged;  the  lattpr  were  Handel,  Attilia,  and  Bononcini. 
From  this  period  the  opera  continued  to  flourish,  ilnder 
the  dirp.ction.  of  various  managers^ ,  In  the  year  1789,  on 
the  I7th  of  June,  the  whole  of  this  tbeati^,  and  sever4 
adjoining  ^houses,  were  destroyed  by  fire ;  but  was  iiinme* 
diately  rebuilt  on  a  scale  of  great  magnificence.  There  are 
five  tiers  of  boxes  elegantly  ornamented,  a  spacious  pit, 
and  an  ample  gallery.  Here  is  also  a  large  room  for  the 
Concert  oF  Antient  Music,  compionly  called  ^<  The  King^ 
Coneert."  So  rigid  are  the  i^guJations  respecting  tlie  ad« 
mission  of  modern  compositions,  that  the  director  for  the 
aigbt  is  liable  to  the  forfeiture  of  a  considerable  sum,  if  any 
pieces  is  introduced  of  less  ag^  than  twenty -five  years.  The 
diiector  is  usually  a  nobleoiBin  of  taste  and  science;  Tbi 
exterior  of  the  Opera  House  is  in  an  unfinished  state. 

The  Theatre.  Royal,  commonly  named  **  The  LUth 
7%ea^7*^,";  is  opened ,  during  the  summer  months.  The 
patent  by  which  it  is  held,  was  formerly  granted  to  3a« 
MV^juFoOTE,  Ssq.  denominated  the  Aristophanes  of  hii» 
day;  of  whom  it  was  purchased  by  George illolman}  Esq^ 
aad  held  by  bis  son,  both  dramatic  writers,  jointly  with 
other  proprietors. 

We  now  pass  into  Pall  Mall,  a  long,,  spacious,  and 
well  built  street,   in  which  is  »itua6ed,    besides  Carleton 

•  Baker's  BiographU  Dramatica.— latrodQction,  %xu* 
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HoasH^/  Cotnberland  House,  and  Marlborou^  llbttfti,  il^ 
tesdy  mentioned,  b  stately  nmnsjon  belonging  to  tbe  i 
•f  Buckrngham,  and  Schomberg  House;  the  latter 
birilt  by  the  dake  of  Schomberg,  during  the  reign  of  Wit«« 
kam  III.  for  his  town  residence.  After  bis  death  it  fell  iht6 
^vate  hands,  and  wad  inhabited  by  Astley^  the  pahiter^ 
who  ditided  it  into  three  habitations,  reserving  the'  eentns 
ttft  bis  own  residence.  It  was  then  occupied  by  lUehard 
Cbsway,  Esq.  R.  A:  After  him  by  the  eccentric  1>.  GM- 
liim,  in  which  lie  delivered  his  lectures.  The  last  occupier 
wdft  Mr.  Robert  Bowyer,  a  painter  in  miniature,  #h6  edl« 
lect^  and  formed  a  large  gi^ery  of  paintings  and  ei^ 
gratings  by  tiie  first  masters,  to  ilhistrate  the  Hii^tdry  of. 
England;  this  h^  named  *'  The  Historic  Callery.** 
Bot  the  untoward  circumstanced  of  the  timed  being  un^ 
propitious  to  tSat  arts,  Mr.  Bowjrer  was  compelled  to  resort 
to  the  government  for  assistance,  to  extricate  him  from  th^ 
difficulties  into  whitish  he  had  iturolred  himsdf  by  this  un- 
dertaking; parliament  empowered  Him  to  dispose  of  the 
whole  by  lottery,  which  determined  in  the  year  18Q7. 

Equally  unfortunate  was  the  Shakespeare  Gallery  cnt 
#ie  opposite  side  kjS  the  street. 

That  highly  respected  charactefr,  the  late  Mr.  AldeniMiii 
BoTDELt,  of  whom  we  have  had  occas)ion  to  make  mention 
hi  various  parts  of  this  work,  "  not  contented  with  haviiig^ 
formed  a  school  of  engraving  in  this  edontff ,  so  far  sok 
perior  to  that  of  auy  other,,  laid  also  the  foundation'  of  ir 
sthool  of  British  Historical  Painting  in  th^  sf^ndid  estiib^ 
lishment  of  fhe  Shakespeare  Gallery.  Wh(in'w«  cbo- 
tider  the  magniftcence  of  the  design  of  BoydeH^s  Shskek 
speare,  the  »pirit  with  which  it  was  eateeutikl;  the  wdihl 
Voth  <^  the  pencil  and  the  grav^ar  which  it  has  producedr  dM 
dmoat  incredible  excellence  in  printing  which  has  accwi* 
panied  it,  the  encouragement  it  has  given,  and  is  conti- 
nually giving  to  Genius,  the  imitations  it  has  excfrted,  and 
the  commercial  advantages  which  the  nation  must  have 
derived  from  it,  we  must  admire  in  Astonishment  and  ill 
sileoce.'" 

The 
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^I'^*^yp<'P^1^<^l  V^  ^  ^h^  national  and  mag^lfieenC 
work  wa3  executed  by  Bulmer;  the  text  regulated  by 
George  Steevens,  Et^.  the  plates  engraved  by  the  very  first 
inists,  from  pictures  painted  on  purpose  foj'itby  Skr 
^hoa  ^yjaofds,  West,  Wright,  Barry,  Romney,  &<% 
It  inay  b0  truly  s^d  of  this  publication,  for  the  honour  of 
our  natioQy  that  no  coi^ntry,  nor  age,  has  yet  produced  ac( 
^ition  pf  s^py  a,utt|or's  wotks  of  such  exquisite  tast^  and 
l^ffintj^  It.sn^pa/$9es  in  spleudour  aU  former  publiqationit 
ai  far  99  thf^  genius  of.  Sbitkfspear^  surpasses,  tbat  of  aV 
Qlbec  drwMiUc  poets.  The  Shakespeare,  the  Milton^  ibm 
History  of  England,  the  Bible,  and  Poets,  not  to  mentioii 
Bsany  otber  publioations  wUk:k  have  dona  very  greai  credit 
'i»ns0um  nation^  w&re  never  epuMed  at  amf  former  period 
in  any  country  in  the  ttorUi  Let  our  countrymen  be 
judged  by  their  productions,  and  they  will  be  found  equal 
b  dlie  rapidity  of  their  progress  towards  perfection,  to  any 
artists  that  bave  preceded  them  in  any  age  or  country. 
And  had  they  bcqi  encouraged  and  matured  in  equaj  ease 
and  by  equal  munificence  with  the  sons  of  Greece  aa^ 
I^gie,  their  works  would  have  n^)re  thaa  availed  those  of 
tha^  period*. 

Wi^  what  iregret  and  indjignation,  therrfore,  app  we  coa^ 
Plaited  to  dj;aw  a  curtain  before  this  fascinatii^  qcexie !  Hoif 
Vopvgaant  to  the  feelings  of  the  patrons  and  tovers  of  genius 
and  of  learning,  mu^  it  be  to  be  informed  by  the  folkiiriaf 
ifipnssive  epistle,  that  the  worthy  alderman  was  in  a  greaa 
measure  mined,  f(&r  his  vast  project  of  conferring  a  most 
aisential  benefit  Qn  aU  the  world.  His  own  words  are  the  ' 
ftneerest  medium  of  his  regret : 

If^^fnm  Mr^  Alderman  Boypkll  to  Alderman  Jonar  WxLLiii.il 
Av^Msofts  rood  by  the  Uu$er  ifk  thfi  Htmec  ^  Comanmt  tifAsa 
efpifmg  for  fyavf  ia  diaftm  9f  <Ac  Skakeftart  F^an$ing9,  t^  ^ 

^*  DMkn  Si a«  Cheapride,  FA.  V  i9D^ 

•f-  The  kindoett  with  which  you  have  undertaken  to  repffasartk 
9Vjf,  «ve»  o^  u|K>a  me  ta  lay  opei|  to  you,  with  the  uteost  caxir 

*  Alderman  Jdtish  Boydlell't  Saggasdont  for  the  Bnoouratgemeiit  of 
Am  aad  lilaaafacturts  oa  a  coauiitrcial  Baiiiv^-fsrvj^.  Afo/, 

door. 
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AwTf,  the  ckcumstances  attending  il,  wkicihl,mSl:mtf:fifiitfmpur 
to  do  as  bricBjf  as  possible. 

"  It  is  above  sixty  years  since  I  began  to  study  .the:aft  of  eo* 
^ravifig;  in  the  course  of  which  tixnpt  besides  ej^Ioying.  ihvt 
lOD^  period  oF  life  in  my  profession^  with  an.  industry,  i|pd  a^sidV'tj^ 
tiial  wootd  be  improper  in  ine  to  describe,  I  (lave  laid  oat  witn 
my  brethren,  in  promoting  the  commerce  of  the  F}ne  Arts  iii  tbi^ 
€ountry»  above  three  hundred  and' fifty  thousand  pounds. 

^  When  I  first  began  business;  (he  whole  ebtniiierce  of  prints/ 
m  this  country  consisted  iii  importing  foreign  prfttfs/  prindpdfy 
JSnm  France*  to  supply  the  cabinets  of  the  curious  in  this  king^' 
(torn*  Impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  genhis  of"Our  o.wn  Coon* 
trymen,  if  properly  encouraged,  was  equal  to;  that  of  fbretgners^ 
I  set  about  estabHthing  a  Schoox  o^  Engra  v.znc  in.  Evol^vp^ 
wkh  what  success  the  Public  are  well  acquainted.  It  is»  perhap*^ 
«(  presentsufficienitosay,  that  the  wliole  coi^^^e  of  that  commerce 
.  isdianged ;  very  few  prints  being  now  imported  into  this  countxy^ 
while  the  foreign  market  is  principally  supplied  with  prints  fircuDi 
England. 

^  In  ejecting  this  favourite  plan,  I  have  not  only  spent  a  long 
Jifci  but  have  employed  near  forty  years  of  the  labour  of  my  nel 
phew,  Josiah  Boy  dell/  who  has  been  bred  to  the  business,  and 
whose  assistance  during  that  period  has  been  greatly  instnimenfal 
in  promoling  i^  sdjool  of  engraving  in  this  country.  By  the  bTet« 
ling  of  Providence,  the«e  exertion*  have  been  very  successful; 
not  ohfy  In  that  respect,  but  in  a  commercial  point  of  view ;  for 
the  large  sums  I  regularly  received  from  the  Continent*  prarviouf 
to  the  French  Revolution,  for  impressions  taken  from  the  bU» 
merous  plates  engraved  in  England,  encouraged  me  to  attempt 
alsoan English  School  or  Historical  Painting. 

"  I  had  observed  with  indignation,  that  (he  want  of  such  a 
school  had  been  long  made  a  favourite  topic  of  opprobrium  against 
this  country  amone  foreign  writers  on  National  Taste.  No  sub* 
ject,  therefore,  could  be  more  appropriate  for  5uch  a  national  a(» 
tempt  than  England's  'inspired  poet,  aad  great  painter  of  natttref 
Shakspeare ;  and  I  flatter  myself  the'  most  prejudiced  foreigner 
must  allow  that  the  Shakspeare  GaVery  will  convince  the  worlds 
that  Englishmen  want  nothing  but  the  fostering  hand  of  encoo- 
lagement  to  brii^  forth  th^tr  gei^ius  in  this  line  of  art.  I  mtgbt 
go  further,  and  defy  any  of  the  Italian,  Flemish^  or  Fieadi 
schools  to  show>  in  so  short  a  space  of  tipiie^  iocb  an  cxertioibas 
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tftB  S)nk«pfefl«  QiUlerji  ftnd  tf  they  eould  have  tnad«  sodi  ah 
exertion,  l)it  pictures  would  haire  been  ttiArited  with  all  thM  ixlo* 
ttolonout:  <(anieti6ft»  whicB  dininguishes  thote  different  tchoolu 
Whereat  in  the  Shakspeart  G«)Iery  every  artist,  partaking  of  the 
Ireedom  of  hit  i^ountry,  and  endowed  with  that  originality  Of 
thinking  lo  peculiar  to  its  nati  vet,  h«$  chosen  his  own  road  to  if^hat 
he  conceived  to  be  excellent.  Unshackled  by  the  slavish  imiti^ 
tion  atid  uniforuity  that  pervade  all  the  foreigti  spools. 

''  This  GaHery  I  once  flattered  my^lf  with  being  abl(5  to  hi^ 
ieA  to  that  generous  Public,  who  have  for  so  long  a  period  ^- 
couraged  my  undertakings;  bat  unfortunately  for  those  connected 
wifh  thte  Fihe  Arts,  a  Vahdalick  Revolution  hal  arii^n,  which,  in 
coiiVUlsfl«ij[  all  Europe,  has  entirely  extinguished,  excefA  in  thit 
happy  island,  all  those  who  had  the  ta^te  or  the  power  to-ptomot^ 
those  arts;  while  the  tyrant  that  at  present* governs  France  tdls 
'  that  believing  ahd  besotted  nation,  that,  in  the  midst  of  all  hil 
robbery  and  rapine,  he  is  a  great  patron  and  promoter  Of  the  ¥nih 
Arts;  jastas  if  those  arts  that  hutnanise  and  polish  mankind  coald 
be  promoted  by  such  means,  and  by  such  a  man. 

'■  You  #ill  excose,  my  deat  Sir,  I  am  sure,  ^ome  warmth  in  an  * 
M  timn  on  this  iubject,  when  I  inforie  you,  that  this  unhapt>y  Rcf- 
volution  has  cut  up  by  the  roots  that  revenue  from  the  Continent 
which  enabled  me  to  ondertkke  such  considerable  works  in  this  coun^ 
try.  At  the  same  time,  as  lam  laying  my  case  fairly  before  you, 
it  should  not  be  disguised,  that  my  natural  enthasiastn  for  promote 
ing  the  Fine  Arts  (perhaps  buoyed  up  by  success)  made  me  im* 
provident ;  for  had  I  lain  by  but  ten  pounds  out  of  every  hundred 
poandf  my  plates  prodoced,  I  should  not  now  have  had  occasion 
to  trouble  my  friends,  or  appeal  to  the  Public ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary,  I  flew  with  impatience  to  employ  some  new  artist  with  the 
Whole  l^atns  of  my  fortner  undertakings.  I  see  too  late  my  error  | . 
ki  I  have  thereby  decreased  my  ready  money,  and  increased  my 
stock  of  copper*plates  to  such  a  sizoy  that  .all  the  priotsellers  in 
Europe  eould  ])2t  purchase  it,  especially  at  these  tltoes  so  unfa* 
vourable  to  the  Arts.  >  * 

«<  Having  thus  candidly  owned  my  error,  I  have  but  one  word 
to  say  in  extenuation.  M  >  receipts  from  abroad  had  been  so  large, 
and  contiI;^ed  so  regular,  that  1  at  ait  times  found  them  iiiUy  ade- 
quate to  support  my  undertakings  at  home — I  could  not  calculate 
on  the  present  crisis,  which  has  totally  annihilated  them-<*I  ceN 
taiifly  calculated  on  some  defalcation  of  these  receipts,  by  a' 
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French  or  Spanish  war»  or  both ;  bat  with  France  or  Spain  I  < 
.ried  on  but  little  coaamercc-**Flan<iers»  Holland »  and  Gemumj, 
^ho,  no  doufot,  supplied  the  rest,  of  Europe,  were  the  great 
marts ;  but,  alas !  they  are  now  no  more.  The  convulsion  thai 
has  disjoioted  and  ruined  the  whole.  Continent  I  did  not  foresee  I 
know  no  man  that  did.  On  that  head,  therefore*  though  it  has 
jiearly  ruined  me  and  mine,  1  can  take  but  little  blanise  to  myself* 

"  In  this  state  of  things.  I  throw  myself  with  confidence  upoB 
that  public  who  has  always  been  but  too  partial  to  my  poor  en- 
.4eaTours,  for  the  disposal  of  ibat  which,  in  happier  days,  I  flat- 
tered myself  to  have  presented  to  them. 

"I  know  of  no  means  by  which  that  can  be  effiected  just  now 
but  by  a  Lottery  ;  and  if  the  Legislature  will  have  the  goodness  to 
grant  a  permission  for  that  purpose,  they  will  at  least  have  the  as- 
surance  of  the  even  tenour  of  a  long  life,  that  it  will  be  fairly  and 
honourably  conducted*  The  objects  of  it  are,  my  pictures,  gal- 
leries, drawings,  8(c.  &c.,  which,  unconnected  with  m>  copper- 
plates and  trade,  are  much  more  than  sufficient  to  pay,  if  properly 
disposed  of,  all  I  owe  in  the  world. 

"  I  hope  you,  my  dear  Sir,  and  every  honest  man,  at  any  age, 
will  feel  for  my  anxiety  t<vdischarge  my  debts ;  but  at  my  ad« 
vanced  age,  of  eighty-five,  I  feel  it  becomes  doubly  desirable.~-I 
am,  dear  Sif^  with  great  regard,  your  obedient  and  obliged 
servant, 

"  JOHN  BOYPELL/* 

Sir  John  William  Aaderson,  Bari. 

T\\\s  gallery  viras  disposed  of  by  lottery  in  the  year  18Q5, 
TJoder  every  qnpropitious  circumsiance,. however,  tboogh 
fbe  terrors  of  warfare  surround  us,  the  arts  will  flourish  in 
spite  of  every  opposition  ;  and  if  the  attention  of  the  public 
mind  can  turn  aside  for  a  moment  from  the  great  and 
eventful  scenojt,  which  have  so  long  and  so  unfortunately 
agitated  the  whol^  civilized  world  in  the  most  painful  man- 
ner, it  would  derive  the  highest  gratification  in  contem- 
plating the  result  of  a  plan  recently  laid  operi  for  the  cul- 
tivation  of  national  talent  in  the  elegant  arts,  and  nurturing 
its  progress  to  the  full  maturity  it  is  sedulous!}*  endeavour- 
ing  to  qbtain.  Such  are  the  views  of  the  "  BRIJISH 
INSTITUTION  for  promoting  the  Fine  Arts  in  the  United 
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Kingdom  ;*^  itnd  Jn  the  short  period  in  which  it  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  public  eye,  the  results  already  elicited  from  it, 
have  fully. confirmed  every  hope  of  ultimate  success,  and  to 
a  degree  that  4iust  place  the  British  on  a  level  with  the  mos| 
renowned  of  the  foreign  schools. 

*'  The  foundation  of  this  patriotic  structure's  laid  on  the 
present  enlightened  and  refined  taste  of  the'  lilgliest  and 
most  cultivated  ranks,  of  society,  papable  of  appreciating 
the  value  of  talent,  whether  considered  nationally  or  indi- 
vidually, and  who  have  imposed  on  themselves  the  duty  to 
seek  out  merit  in  order  to  cherish  it,  and  to  discover  genius 
to  reward  It.  Adopting  their  native  arts,  as  the  offspring  of 
peace,  they  wish  to  place  them  in  the  sunshine  of  national 
fevour  and  protection.  They  have  laid  open  the  avenues  tp 
exceiJencc,  and  the  hand  of  liberality  beckons  forward  legi- 
timate claimants  to  share  the  honours  that  await  their  ardour 
to  excel. 

"  The  first  year  of  this  establishment  has  presented  to  the 
jadgment  of  the  public  a  display  of  professional  excellence 
in  the  classes  of  sculpture,  aud  of  history  and  landscijpe' 
painting,  that  would  shed  lustre  on  the  talent  of  aiiy  coun-' 
try.  Many  of  those  works  had  already  passed  infevicw  in* 
former  exhibitions^  with  the  highest  eclat;  and  in  that  of 
the  British  Gallery,  they  have  been  again'  viewed  and  re- 
cognized as  the  germs  of  that  sterling  excellence,  which  it 
is  the  first  wish  of  the  patrons  of  British  art  to  establish  and 
protect.  Its'  close  was  marked  by  the  most  liberal  encou* 
ragement  to  the  artists,  by  the  purchase  made  of  their  worka 
to  the  amotint  of  5450/.  * 

**  A  plan,  simple  in  its  construction,  clear  in  its  prin- 
ciples, and  easy  in  its  practical  application,  has  enabled  the 
governors  and'  directors  of  this  illustrious  institution,  to 
advance,  on  firm  ground,  their  first  important,  step,  to- 
waids  perpetuating  th^  benefits  ^nd  advantages  to>e  de- 
rived from  a  liberal  encouragement,  and  a  judicious  Cultlva-' 
tion  of  native  talent ;  and  in'  this  order  will  its  dignified 
eourse  be  condaued,  till  the  grand  purpose  of  its  first  prin-' 
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c;pl^  be  QBtablished  and  vnad^  permanent  by  adeq^atje  pro^ 
vision  froni  the  state^  to  isqsure  its  full  benefit  ^o  tbe  coQotry 
and  posterity^ 

,  .  St.  Jameses  Square,  on  tlie  north  side  of  PaJI  Mall^  is 

very  large  and  beautiful ;  the  area  on  the  inside^  encon-s 

^^9fi^  vitb.ir^.n  rails,  for;q[^  an  octagon »  apd  in  the  fsentre 

if  a  fine  circular  bason  of  water,  In  die  ipidi^  qf  which  is  a 

.^   pedesta)^.  on  which  is  intended  to  be  placed,  ai  statue  of 

•  William  III. .  On  i\ip  ea^t  side  standf  Norfolk  Hous^,  ia 
^bich  his  present  majesty  Qeerge  III.  was  bqrp*  Ai^oin- 
y)g  to  which  is  London  House,  the  town  resi^^ncQ  of  the^ 
^isbpp^.  of  that  see.  The  square  abounds  with  .the  hoasea 
9f  the  nobility ;  but  th^  curious  observer  will,  be  gratified 
^y  a  visit  to  the  house  and  factory  e8tablish(e4  by  the  Ute 
JosiAH  W£DGE^yooJ),  Esq.  who  invented  and  l>?ought  to 
perfection  a  species  of  porcelain,  in  imitation  of  the  Etnis. 
can  and  other  potteries  of  antiquity,  as  well  as  of  |be  best 
qi,94e)s;  o(  the  moderns. 

An  ingcnipus  author  observes,  ^*  the^i  though  .this  Si^uara; 
appears  extremely  grand,  yet  this  grandeur  4pes  qot  arise 
from  the  magnificence  of  the  houses;  bu^  only  from  tbeir 
r^ularity,  the  neatness  of  the  paveipent,,  fn4  the  beauty 
^f  th^  bsuion:  atid  tha^  if  the  houses  were  bi^k  fn^re  io 
t^ste^  and  the  four  sides  ex^vtly  corre^^cm^f  nt .  to  eaich 
.qther»  the  effect  would  be  mi^ch  more  surprising;,  a4»4  the 
ptensure  arising  from  it  nipre  just/*  We  tako  t^e  Ubert^y  to 
add,  that  were-  the  9014th  side  coQipletpIy  J^v^|^  ta  thc^ 
street^  the  efjfect  would  be  considerably  enhaip9fd9  by  cu^ 
hibiting  the  three  other  sides  to  amazing  advj^n^g^.. 

XQ^^  Sj^et.  The  house,  now  Wedg^wpod's  wwe- 
b^9|^f  wa3  formerly  the  residence  of  th^  i^aniph  affifi^s^. 
sfiflor^  ap4  the  adjoining  cbi^pel  ^  place  of  woji^sbip  f<y  Jiis 
itligious  persuasion;  when  he. relinquish^  the  pcemi^n 
the  chfipel  was  converted  to,  the  use  of  various,  co^gfcsga, 
tipn,  and  js  at  present  belonging  to  Mr.  Proud^  a^p^cber- 
9f  the.  principles  of  Emanuel  Swedenbourg^;  a.Sv«di«b  |KK. 
bl$oi^n»  who  di^.  io  I^ndon,  in.  the  ye^f  \lil2.    '^  H^. 

professed 
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profesa^  IlHpaetf  t<(bo  liwi  founder  (trnd^r  (|b«  Wd)  of  the 
New  Jerasalem  Cburchi  alluding  to  tbe  New  Jer'osaleai 
spoken  of  in  the  Revelations  of  St,  John/'  * 

Facing 

*  The  tenets  of  Baroa  Swedenbovr^  althoogh  pecoliarlj  different 
from  every  other  fyttem  of  divinity  in  Chriftendom,  are  neverthefest 
draws  Arom  the  Holy  Scripturet,  and  |D^ned  by  vumberlett  qtratm* 
tio|it  from  theoi.  He  attertt,  that  in  ttie  year  1743,  the  lord  mantfeficd 
himtdf  to  him'  in  a  personal  appearanfe*;  and  at  the  tame  time  opened 
hit  f piritunl  eyet»  to  that  he  wat  enabled  coottantly  to  tee  and  convene 
with  tpiritt  and  angelt.  From  that  time  he  began  to  print  and  pnbtith 
variout  wonderful  thingt,  which,  \^  tayt,  were  revealed  to  him,  re- 
lating to  heaven  and  hell*  tbe  state  p€  men  after  death,  the  worship  of 
God,  the  spiritual  tense  of  the^  tenures,  the  various  earths  in  the  ant- 
vertex  and  their  inhabitants^  with  oMmy  other  eitraordinary  particulars, 
the  knowledge  of  which  was,  perhaps,  never  pretended  to  by  any 
ether  writer,  before  of  since  his  time.  He  denies  a  Trinity  of  persont 
in  the  Godhead,  but  oontends  for  a  divine  Trinity  in  the  single  person 
of  Jeauf  Christ  alone»  contitting  of  a  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit, 
jutt  like  the  hnsn  Trinity  in  every  individual  matt,  of  soul,  body,  and 
proceeding  operation:  and  he  aiierts,  that  as  the  latter  Trinity  con* 
siittttea  one  man,  so  the  former  Trinity  eonstitutet  one  Jehovah -Qed, 
who  is  at  once  the  Creator,  Redeemer,  and  &e|;eiierator.  On  this  and 
other  subjeas,  Pr.  Priestley  addressed  letters  to  the  members  of  the  New 
Jesosalem  Church,  to  which  several  replies  were  made. 

Baron  Swedenbourg  further  maintains  that  the  sacred  scripture  coii<« 
taint  three  distinct  senset,  called  celettial,  spirituaf,  and  natural,  which 
are  unised  by  correspondendes;  and  that  in  each  tense  it  it  divi^ei 
tnitiha  aooommodaxed  retpectiveiy  to  the  asjgelt  of  the  three  heaventy 
^d^lto  to  nen  on  earths  Thit  science  of  correspondencies  (it  is  said) 
had  been  lost  for  some  thousands  of  years,  vix  ever  since  the  time  o( 
Job,  but  is  now  revived  by  Emanuel  Swedenbourg,  who  uses  it  as  a  key 
to  the  spiritual  or  internal  sense  of  the  sacred  scripture,  every  page  of 
which,  he  says,  is  written  by  correspoadencies,  that  is,  by  such  thiiig| 
in  the  natural  wofld  as  correspond  unto  and  signify  things  in  the  tpi<- 
ritual  world.  He  denies  the  doctrine*  of  atonement,  or  vicarious  sa- 
Wifipe^  together  with  the  «doctrines  of  predestination,  unconditiooaf 
election,  ju8ti6c|ition  by  faith  alone,  the  resurrection  of  the  material 
body,  ^c  aA4  in  opposition  thereto  maintains,  that  man  is  possessed  olf 
ftee-wiU  in  sprriti;^al  things ;  that  salvation  is  not  attainable  without  re* 
peuunce»  that  is,  abstaining  front  evils  because  they  are  sins  againtt 
Cfod,  a^i^  living  a  life  of  charity  and  faith,  according  to  the  comipaw)-. 
«<^UiJi  ^^  i^f  immediyely  on  his  deccate«  rises  again  in  fi  spiri-* 

tual 


*  TrndngYotk  Street,  is  sritunted  the  parish  church  of 
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.THIS  structure,  originally  a  chapel  of  ease,  was  by 
authority  of  parliament,  in  the  first  year  of  th^  reign  of 
James  II.  constituted  a  parochial  church;  and  the  parish 
wholly  taken  out  of  that  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields ;  the 
whole  was  erected  at  the  charge  and  credit  of  Henry  Jer- 
myn,  earl  of  St.  Alban's,  and  of  the  inhabitants,  owners, 
and  occupiers  of  houses,  lands^  artd  tenements,  as  it  is  re- 
cited in  the  act  of  parliament;  at  the  making  which  there, 
bad  been  expended  7000/. 

The 

fnal  body,  which  w;it  incloted  in  his  material  body,  and  that  in  this 
q>intual  body  he  lives  at  a  man  to  eternity,  either  in  heaven  or  in  heil» 
according  to  the  quality  of  hit  past  life. 

It  is  further  maintained  by  Baron  Swedenbourg  and  his  followers,  that 
•n  those  passages  in  the  sacred  scripture,  generally  supposed  to  signify 
the  destruction  of  the  world  by  fire,  &c.  commonly  called  the  last  judg* 
ment,  must  be  understood  according  to  the  above-mentioned  science  of 
correspondencies,  which  teaches,  that  by  the  end  of  the  world,  or  con- 
summation of  the  age,  is  not  signified  the  destruction  of  the  world,  but 
the  destruction  or  end  of  the  present  Christian  church,  both  among 
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Tte  walb  wri  well  built  of  brick/  with  raslic  quoiM, 
fiiciosy  door  aod  window  cases,  or  stone.  The  roof  is 
arched,  supported  by  pillars  of  the  Corinthian  order,  tfod 
the  door  cases  of  the  Ionic  order ;  the  apertures  (especifdlj 
the  windows)  are  regular  and  well  disposed. 

The  church-  is  beautifully  ornamented  in  its  roof  within, 
divided  into  pannels  of  crocket  and  fret-work,  and  the 
twelve  columns  that  support  it,  and  in  the  cornice.  The 
galleries  have  neat  fronts;  and  the  door  cases,  especially 
that  fVonting  Jermyn  Street,  are  highly  ienriched.  The 
windows  at  the  east  end,  are  adorned  with  two  coluttins  and 
two  pilasters;  the  lower  of  the  Corinthian,  and  the  upper 
of  the  Composite  order ;  aod  the  wainscot  round  the  church 
ten  feet  high,  which  is  well  painted.  The  pews  and  pulpit 
are  neat;  and  on  the  font,  carved  by  ^Grinlin  Gibbons,  is 
represented  the  Fait  of  Man,  Salvation  of  Noah,  &c.  as  at 
St.  Margaret^s,  Lothbury.  The  ,type  is  also  finely  carved 
in  basscvrelievo,  with  a  spacious  angel  descending  from  a 
celestial  choir  of  cherubims.  The  altar-piece  is  very 
spacious,  con$isting  of  fine  bolection  pannels,  With  archi* 
trave,  friese,  and  cornice,  of  cedar ;  with  a  large  compass 
pediment,  under  which  a  very  admirable  carved  pelican 
feeding  its  young,  between  two  doves ;  also  a  noble  festoon, 
with  exceeding  large  fruit  of  several  kinds,  fine  leaves,  &c. 
all  very  neatly  done  in  limewood  ;  the  altar  is  fenced  in  with 
a  strong  and  graceful  rail  and  banister  of  white  marble,  art- 

Ronan  Catholict  and  Proteicanti  of  every  deicription  or  denomination  ; 
juid  that  the  latt  jadgment  actually  took  place  in  the  tpiritoal  world  ia 
the  year  1757 ;  from  which  zra  ii  dated  the  second  advent  of  the  Lor4f 
and  the  commencement  of  a  new  Chrittiaa  church,  which,  they  say,  is 
meant  by  the  new  heaven  and  new  earth  in  the  Revelation,  and  the  New 
Jerusalem  thence  descending. 

Such  are  the  general  outlines  of  Baron  Swedenbourg's  principal  doe« 
trines,  collected  from  hit  voluminous  writings^  His  followers  are  nu- 
merous in  England,  Germany,  Sweden,  &c.  also  in  America.  They 
use  a  liturgy,  and  instrumental,  as  well  as  vocil  music,  in  their  public 
worship.  Their  ministers  have  a  particular  dress  both  for  praying  and 
preaching,  so  that  they  may  be  said  to  study  variety. — Evans's  RiUgioia 
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ioHy  carved  ;  ^tid  the  foot-fiace  n^chb  that  k  tiib  tame  kind 
iX  ftone«  The  organ  was  given  by  queta  Marj  11.  in  tite 
year  1691. 

Length  of  the  charcb  eighty-four  feet,  breadth  bixtf- 
three,  altitude  about  fony^-two,  and  that  of  the  steepk, 
eonaiittiiig  of  a  handsome  loirer  and  spire,  one  hundred  and 
fMty.nine  feet,  where  are  four  clock  dials  well  {minted,  and 
the  figtii^  so  large,  as  to  bi  visible  a  vast  distance  se- 
teral  ways. 
Amo^g  the  Mokuments  are  the  following : 
Ob  the  south  side  of  the  altar  a  polished  marble  mono- 
menti  with  this  inscription: 

T^  the  Meftiory  ef  the  Right  Honourable  Henry  Sidneyi  Esri 
of  Kumney»  Viscount  Sidney  of  Shepley.  and  Baron  of  Milton,  in 
the  County  of  Kent ;  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  Con- 
slaUe  of  Dover  Castle,  Master-General  of  the  Ordmmce,  and 
sometime  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  i  Lieutenant  General  of  the 
Forcea  of  his  late  Majesty  K.  William,  first  Lord  of  his  Bed. 
chamber»  one  of  the  Lords  of  his  Majesty's  Privy  Council ;  and 
also  Privy  Counsellor  to  her  present  Majesty  Queen  Ann<r 

Who  died,  Apr.  B.  Anno  Domini  1704,  in  tlie  63d  year  of 
his  Age. 

A  small  white  marble  monument  on  a  north  pillar,  near 
the  middle  of  the  church,  thus. inscribed : 

Near  this  Place  lyes  interred  the  Body  of  Mr.  John  Haines 
Citisen  and  Carpenter  of  London,  a  Governour  of  Bridewel  and 
Bethiem  Hospitals,  High  Constable  of  this  Liberty,  and  fint 
Churcb-warden  of  this  Parish.  He  was  born  at  Kings  Sutton  in 
Northamptonshire,  lo  the  Poor  of  which  Parish  he  gave  JOOLto 
tbeur  use  for  ever,  and  died  tlie  1st  of  January  169f ,  in  the  54tb 
year  of  his  Agt. 

On  a  grave- stone  tn  the  cemetery,  at  the  west  end,  in- 
scribed to  the  memory  of  Alexander  Tinsey,  are  these 
lines: 

Resder,  stand  si  ill,  and  spend  a  Tear 
Upon  the 'Dust  thai  slumbers  here; 
And  when  Ihnu  read'st,  Instead  of  me. 
Think  on  the  Glass  that  runs  for  Ihce. 

2  .    Here 
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,  Here  is  also  a  tablet,  to  the  memory^  of  Mr.  Thomais 
D'Urfey,  vulgarly  called  "  Tom  D'Urfey,"  the  poet. 

The  living  is  a  rectory,  the  advow^on  appointed^  by  th< 
Itct  of  parliament  to  be  in '  thp  bishop  of  London^  and 
Thomas  lord  Jermyn,  their  augcessors  and  faieirs  for  ever; 
first  the  lord  bishop  to  present  twice,  and  then  lord  JermyA 
ODoe,  bad  so  tocontiniie  alternately  i  the  said  rector  to  be, 
collated  as  uaual^  ;and  to  take  the  Lke  duties  as  the  vicar  of 
St.  Martin's.  . 

Several  eminent  character^  have  bten  rectors  of  this 
church.  The  first  was  Dr.  Thomas  Tennison,  alfterwarda 
ardibiahop  of  Canterbury.  Dr.  William  Wake,  who  ar« 
rived  to:  the  same  dignity.  Dr.  Samuel  Clark,  an  emin 
Bently  .Ifearnetl  man,  and  piou$  divine.  Dr.  Thoma* 
Seckjbh^  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury^  XbfS  pre« 
sent  rector  is  .the  reverend  Gxeard  Anixrkwes,  D,  D« 
rectpr  of  Mickleham,  in  Surrey. 

A  recital  of  part  of  the  contents  of  the  parish  from  the 
slatute,  is  curious  at  this  distance  of  time, 

"  All  the  houses  and  Grounds',  -  comprehended  ifl  d  pWce  tier^ 
tofore  called  St.  James's  Fields,  and  the  confines  Ibereofy  begin* 
ning  St  a  houie  at  the  south  side  of  the  east  end  of,  Catharine  (lAas 
Pall  Mall)  street,  the  south  side  of  the  road  way>  called  Tyburn^ 
Road  westward,  to  a  house  being  the  sign  of  the  PloUgh,  Ml  the 
north*wesl. corner  of  a  lane,  csdled  Marj bone  Lane^. including 
the  said  house;  and  from  thenCe  proceeding  southward  on  the 
east  side  of  the  lane  to  the  north-east'  comer  ot  Crabtree  Fields, 
comprehenciing  the  same ;  and  the  ground  from  thence  westward 
to  tfie  north-west  corner  of  Ten  Acres  Field,  in  the  occupation 
of  Richard  earl  of  Burlington,  or  his  aligns,  including  th^t  field^ 
and  the  highway  between  the  same ;  and  the  garden  wall  of  the  , 
said  earl  of  Burlington,  to  the  north-west  corner  of  the  saicf 
garden  wall,  including  that  garden,  and  the  mansion  house  of  the 
said  earl  Of  Btfrlington,  fronting  Portugal  Street.  Toward  St.- 
:}ames's  House,  to  the  middle  channel  on  the  south  ^ide  of  a  new 
street  called  Park  Place,  comprehending  all  the  ea^t  side  of  St.; 
James's  Street  to  St.  James's  Houjse,  and  all  the  west  siiks  thereof 
from  the  sai.d  middle  channel  downwards,  as  far  as  the  same  eX; 
tends,  and^ including  the  south  side  of  Park  Place  to  Gleavlandt 
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Garden,  comprehending  the  same,  and  Clea viand  Housei  and 
put-buildings ;  and  aliio  the  street  which  leads  from  the  outward 
srate  of  the  said  house,  fronting  part  of  St  James's  House,  to  the 
^ate  of  the  said  house,  and  thence  to  the  said  I^all  Mall  street, 
^mprehendin^  all  the  buildings  and  yarda  backward  to  the  wall, 
which  inclofes-  that  part  of  SL  James's  Park  which  hath  been 
lately  made  into  a  garden,  extending  to  a  house  inhaliited  hj  An- 
tliony  Verrio,  \painter,  andlaleby  XjeonarlGirle,  gardener  $  and 
from  thence  to  the  house  and  garden  of  Thomas  eaci  of  Siutex» 
including  the  same;  together' wjth  the  south  side<  of  Werwick 
Str^,  to  the  White  Hart  inn  tbf  r^e. 

'  Most  of  tbte  stMiets  between  St»  James'^'Squarei  and  the 
street  of  the  same  name,  are  occupied  by  hotels,  assembly 
iboRiSj.  tind  subscription  fafonses ;  the  principal  ia  Wn:.Lrs*s 
suite  of  rooms  in  King  Stteet,  in  which*  there  are  elegant  ac- 
eommodetions  for  nearly  omy  thousand  persons. 

'  Facing  St  Jameses  c,hurobj  in  Piccadilfy,,  is  SwAxiow 

Street,  a  narrpw  avenue  to  Otford  Street }  here  is  one  of 

the  oldest  Scot's  Presbyterian  congregations  in  London.  The 

:  Gbief  mims^r  of  this  kirH,  is  Dn  Trotter,  an  eminent  pastor 

for  many  years.  j     r 

PiccAl>iLLY,  isiso  called  from  PiccADiLLA  Hall,  which 
stood  on  the  site  of'  Sackville  Street.  This  was  a  sort  of  re. 
p^itory  for  rufi^,  when  there  Were  no  other  houses  here. 
The  strekt  was  completed  in  1 642,  as  far  as  the  present 
Berkeley  Street.  '  The  first  good  house  that  was  built  in  it 
Was  BuRLmCTON  House,  the  noble  founder  of  which,  said, 
that  he  placed  it  there,  ^*  because  he  was  certain  no  one 
^  would  build  beyond  him.^^ 

The  iront  of  this  noble  mansion,  is  of  stone,  and  re- 
markable for  the  beauty  of  its  design  atid  workmanship. 
The  circular  colonade  of  the  Doric  order,  which  joius  the 
wings,  is  noble  and  striking  (  but  the  bouse  is  not  suffi* 
ciently  grand  for  the  colonade.  The  apartments  are  finished 
with  great  taste,  and  the  staircase  is  painted  by  Sebastian 
Ricci.  This  bouse  was  left  to  the  I>evonshire  iamtly,  on 
the  express .  condition  that  it  should  uot  be  demolished. 
We  think  however  that  were  arches  cut  througb  the  heavy 

screcQ 
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screen  ia  rhe  froDt  of  the  street,  with  orDaniental  iron  work^ 
the  view  of  the  interior  through  the  colonade  would  be 
beautiful  and  lively;  and  by  such  an  improvement,  the 
nuisance  of  the  wooden  bars,  pestered  with  ballads,  pam* 
phlets,  and  pedlars,  would  be  effectually  removed;  they 
are  at  present  obnoxious  in  the  front  of  a  noble  mansion 
belonging  to  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  and  inhabited  by  his 
brother-in-law,  the  duke  of  Portland! 

Adjoining  to  Burlington  House  eastward,  is  the  Alba^x 
floTBL.  This  was  inhabited  by  lord  Metboumc,  and  ex- 
changed with  him  by  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  York; 
when  bis  highness  quitted  possession,  this  pUce  was  pur. 
chased  by  the  present  proprietors,  who  built  on  the  gar* 
dens,  and  converted  the  whole  into  chambem  for  the  casual 
residence  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  who  had  not  settled 
residences  in  town.  They  gave  to  the  hoQse  the  name  it 
now  bears,  in  compliment  to  the  prince  duke,  whose  se« 
cond  title  is  duke  of  Albany. 

Here  stood  the  house  of*  the  treacherous  and  profligate 
earl  of  Sunderland,  whose  destructive  advice  mined  hi^ 
sovereign  James  II.  At  the  very  time  that  he  sold  him  to 
the  prince  of  Orange,  he  prompted  and  encouraged  the 
king  in  every  measure  which  involved  him  and  his  family  in 
ruin.  The  pr^isent  structure  is  the  work  of  the  late  Sir  Wils. 
liani  Cbambprs, 

At  the  bapk  of  Burlington  Gardens  are  several  elegant     • 
streets,  bearing  the  names  of  Saville  Row,  Coax  STRXETt 
and  Old  and  New  Burlington  Streets,  in  ^bich  ar^ 
several  houses  of  the  npbility.    At  the  end  oV  New  Bur- 
I.IKGTON  Street,  is  Burlington  School,  founded  by  the  . 
last  lady  Burlington,  for  the  maintenance,  clothing,  and 
Plication  of  eighty  females  upon  the  mast  liberal  plan.  The. 
south  end  of  this  street  is  occupied  by  the  sitately  npiimsioii 
built  by  Leoni,  for  Gay^s  patrqn  the  dt^ke  of  Queen^bury  ; 
and  thence  called  Queensbury  House,  the  owner  of  whicl^ 
was  allowed  to  build,  and  have  a  view  into  Burlitigtot^ 
Gardens.    Hi^ving  been  in  a  state  of  delapidation,  ^nd  mu) 
inhabited,  it  was  purchased  by  the  earl  of  Uxbridge,  whq 
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in^de  sereml  improvements  in  the  structure ;  it  of  coursji? 
is  no\<r  d'endmin'ated  Uxbridge  House.       •        ^ 

Hence  is  an  avenue  to  'Old  Bond  SrnEEt,  and  again  to 
PiccADiLL-K,   in  which  is  Albemarle  Street,  inhabited^ 
by  perhon^  of  fashion.      At  the  top  of  this  is  Grafton 
Street,  ot),  the  site  of  which  stood  Clarendon  House, 
built' by  the  great  lord  chancellor  Clarendon.    /*  It  was 
,J)uilt  by  himself,"    says   Pennant,   "  with  the  stones  in- 
tended for  the  rebuilding  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral.     He  pur- 
chased-the  materials;  but  a  nation  soured  with  unsuccessful 
war,  with,  fire,  and  with  pestilence,  imputed  every  thing  as 
.   a  crime  to  this  great  and  envied  character :  his  enemies 
called  this  Dunkirk  House,  calumniating  him  with  having 
built  it' with  the  ilioney  arising  from  the  sale  of  that  town, 
Which  had  just  before  been  given  up  to.  the  French,  for  a 
I4rge  Slim,  by  his  master.'    Clarendon  was  so  sensible  of  liis 
vanity,  of  his  imprudence,  iii  building  so  large  a  house, 
and  of  the  envy  it  drew  upon  him,  that  he  thinks  fit  to 
apologize  for  that  act  of  his';  which  he  declares  so  far  ex- 
ceeded the  proposed  expence,  as  to  add  greatly  to  the  em- 
barrassment of  his  affairs!    It  cost  50,000/.  and  three  hun- 
dred  men  were  employed  in  the  building.     It  was  pur- 
chased from  his  lordship  by  George  Monk,  duke  of  Albc- 
Jnarle,  and  afterwards  by  another  nobleman,  inferior  in- 
deed in  abilities,   but  not  inferior  in   virtues. '    In   1670, 
James,  duke  of  Ormond,  in  his  way  to  Clarendon  House, 
where  his  grace  at  that  time  lived,  was  dragged  out  of  bis 
coach  by  the  infamous  Bloody  and  his  associates,  who  'in- . 
tended  to  hang  his  grace  at  Tyburn,  in  revenge  for  justice 
done,  under  his  administration  in  Ireland,  on  some  of  their 
companions.     This  refinement  in  revenge  saved  the  duke's 
4  life:  he  had  leisure  to'discngage  himself  from  the  villitin  on 
horseback,  to  whom  he  was  tied;  by  which  time  ha  was 
discovered  by  his  affrighted  domestics,  and  rescued  from 
death.     Blood  was  soon  after  taken  in  the  attempt  to  steal 
the  cirown.     The  court  had' use  for  so  complete  a  villain, 
and  sunk  so  low  as  to  apply  to  his  grace  for  pardon  for  the 
offence  against  him:. the  duke  granted  it  with  a  generous 
*  ^  *  *'  ,  indignation. 
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indighiti^n.  TSitoA  had  a  pension  of  SOOl.  a  year,  and 
was  constantly  seerr  in  the  Pre^nce  Chamber:  as  is  sup* 
posed,  to  shew  to  the  great  uncomplying  men  of  the  time,* 
irbat  a  ready  instrument  the  ministry  had  to  revenge  any 
attempt  that  might  be  made  against  them  in  the  cause  of 
liberty," 

In  Albemarle  Street,  is  the  society's  house  for  the  ea- 
eouragement  of  Improvements  in  Arts  and  Manufactures^ 
denominated  The  Royal  Institution. 

This  establishment  was  suggested  about  the  year  1799, 
and  afterwards  incorporated,  by  royal  charter,  under  the 
name  and  title  of  The  Royal  Institution  op  Great 
Britain,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  '^  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  and  facilitating  the  general  introduction  of  use* 
ful  mechanical  improvements."  The  members  consist  of 
three  different  classes,  proprietors,  life-subseribers,  and  an- 
nual subscribers. 

The  institution  in  governed  by  a  committee  of  njpe  ma- 
nagers, who  are  elected  by  the  proprietors:  three  for  throe  - 
years,  three  for  two  yeai-s,  and  three  for  one  year, 

The  front  of  the  house  is  barricadoed  by  double  windows, 
vhich  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  cold  in  winter,  and  of 
the  heat  in  summer.  There  is,  likewise,  a  very  spacious 
and  elegant  lecture  room,  designed  by  Mr.  Webster,  with 
another  of  less  size ;  a  library ;  a  news  room,  where  all  the  -" 
newspapers  and  periodical  publications  are  taken,  and  a 
conversation  room.  The  reading  rooms  and  library  are. 
supplied  with  periodical  publications,  in  English,  French, 
and  German;  besides  British  and  foreign^  newspapers. 
There  is  s^rooiti  for  experimental  dinners,  where  the  kitchen 
is  fitted  up  according  to  the  plan  r(;commended  in  count 
Rumford^s  Essays,  in  a  very  complete  manner,  and  all  the  ^ 
fire  places  in  the  house  are  furnished  with  the  Riimford 
stoves,  of  different  kinds.  Adjoining  the  kitchen  is  a  large 
workshop,  in^  which  a  great  number  of  coppersmiths,  bra- 
zi^^s,  and  other  workmen,  are  constantly  employed  makinor 
saucepans,  roasters,  &c.  after  the  direction  of  the  count,^ 
which  are  stamped  with  the  arms  of  the  institution,  and  sold 
in  a  part  of  the .  building  appropriated  for  that  purpose. 

*  3  Over 
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0?er  the  irojrkibops  is  a  large  room  for  tte  raeeptfon  of  socb 
iQodeU  of  machmery  as  may  be  presented  to  the  institutioo; 
and  adjoining  is  a  printing  office,  with  a  press,  types^  aod 
every  >other  irnplement  necessary  in  printing.  The  insti* 
lution  has  a  professor  of  natural  philo^sophy,  and  another 
for  chemistry,  who  read  lectures  on  these  sciences. 

Opposite  Albemarle  Street  is  St.  James's  Street,  a 
broad  descending  avenue  to  the  rojttl  palace.  Here  are 
large  subscription  houses, for  the  reception  of  nobkmeBt 
members  of  parliament,    &c.  the  principal  of  which  are 

.  Martindalc's,  Brookbs's,  Parsloe's,  the  Cocoa  TreEjc 
,and  the  Smyrna.  In  these  houses  dinners  and  other  ac- 
commodations  are  provided  for  visitors,  iu  the  most  el^nt 
and  liberal  manner. 

.The  front  of  St.  James's  Palace,  next  to  this  street,  ap- 
pears little  more  than  an  antiquated  gate-house ;  and  has  al- 
together an  appearance,  unfitting  for  the  residence  or  court 
of  a  powerful,  monarch— -the  sovereign  of  the  United  King- 
dom. The  power,  wealth,  or  strength  of  the  king  of  the 
British  empire,  are  cenainly  not  to  be  judged  from  the  ex- 
terior of  St.  Jameses  Palace.  '^  It  should  be  considered, 
under  this  head,  that  however  great  the  expence,  it  will  cost 
the  nation  nothing ;  for  on  these  occasions,  what  is  given  by 
the  people  is  paid  by  the  people." 

Arlington  Street,  forms  an  avenue  from  St.  Jameses 
Street  to  Piccadilly ;  in  this  street  are  several  noblemen's 
bouses.  Opposite  is  Dover  Street,  in  which  is  situated  the 
residence  appointed  for  the  Bishops  of  Ely.  Here  is  also 
itie  town  house  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  at  the  corner 
of  Hay  Hill.  We  are  informed  from  Strype^s  Memo- 
riatSy  that  at  the  time  of  the  insurrection  of  Sir  Thorns^ 
^Wyat,  in  1554,  part  of  his  army  marched  over  this  tract, 

%  then  an  open  country,  to  attack  the  metropolis.  His  party 
were  repulsed  by  the  royal  army  on  Hat/  Hilli  and  on  that 
account,  after  his  execution,  his  bead  was  set  upon  a  gal- 
lows at  this  place;  his  parboiled  quarters  having  been  dis- 
pened  into  various  parts  of  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
Throe  of  the  insurgents  were  also  bung  in  chains,  sear  the 

head  of  their  leader, 
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At  the  foot  of  Hay  Hill,  to  the  right,  is  Berkblby 
$auAR£,  containing  about  three  acres  of  ground ,  well -laid 
oaty  and  handsomely  built.  In  the  centre  is  a  fine  eques* 
trian  sutue  of  king  George  Til.  by  Wiltok.  On  the  east 
side  is  a  haudsome  street,  denominated  Brittok  Street;  the 
north  side  is  but  indiiferently  occupied  by  tradesmens* 
shops ;  but.  the  west  side  is  built  in  a  grand  stile,  the  houses 
mostly  belonging  to  the  nobility.  Oa  the  west  side  tre  Httl. 
Street,  and  Charles  Street,  both  faandsocne,  with 
stately  houses;  at  the  top  of  the  latter  is  John  Street 
Chapel,  a  chapel  of  ease  to  St.  George.  The  south  sido 
of  Berkeley  Square  is  occupied  by  the  beautiful  and  stately 
structure  and  gardens  of  the  MARaUis  op  Lansdowne« 
The  house,  fronted  with  stone,  was  bailt  by  the  Adams* 
the  Lite  lord  accumulated  a  rich  library  of  printed  books  and 
iiianu^cri{)ts,  the  latter  of  which  have  been  purchased  by 
parliament,  and  placed  id  the  British  Museum.  The  gar- 
dens are  well  laid  out. 

Berkelev  Street  is  built  on  the  site  of  BerkeleT. 
House,  a  fine  antietit  mansion  belonging  to  the  noble  fa- 
mily of  that  name  and  title. 

At  the  corner  of  this  street,  in  Piccadilly,  is  Devov* 
shire  House.  This  part  of  Piccadilly  was  formerly  called 
Portugal  Street,  as  far  as  the  turnpike.  Devonshire  House 
was  the  last  house  in  the  street,  long  after  the  year  1700. 
In  theantieiit  mansion  lived  Christiana,  wife  of  William,  se- 
cond earl  of  Devon,  in  splendor  and  hospitality ;  she  died 
at  a  great  age  in  1674.  This  house,  according  to  Pen- 
nant, '^  was  the  great  resort  of  wits  in  her  days.  Waller 
made  it  his  theatre,  and  Denham  is  said  h^re  to  have  prated 
more  than  ever." 

Tlie  house  was  taken  down  by  the  first  duke,  and  another 
built ;  this  fabric  vi^  destroyed  by  fire,  iii  the  reiga  of 
George  II.  and  the  present  building  constructed  from  a  de^ 
sign  of  Kent,  and  cost'20,OOOt  including  lOOO/.  presented  by 
the  third  duke,  to  the  architect,  for -his  plans  and  designs^ 

The  various  apartments  are  noble,  and  built  in  a  ma^rly. 
Itfle.    His  grace  has  a  fine  library,  and  a'C^tpital  assortment 

of  medals, 
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Amofl^  the  paintings  are  the  following :  A*  fine  portrait 
of  Marc  ^ntonio  de  Dominis,  archbishop  of  SpalatOj . 
painted  by  Tintoret.  Arthur  Goodwin,  the  friend  of 
Hampden".  Jane,  lady  Wharton.  The  famous  lord 
Falkland.  .  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  (author  of  the  Religio 
Medici  J  ^  his  lady,  and  four  daughters,  painted  by  Dobson. 
Rembrandt's  Jewish  Rabbi.  Titian,  by  himself.  Carlo 
Cignani,  by  himself.  Philip  II.  pf  Spain,  by  Titian. 
The  old  countess  of  Desmond.  Here  is  also  a  fine  col- 
lection of  paintings  By  the  Italian  masters. 

The  south  side  of  Piccadilly,  to  the  turnpike,  is  bounded 
by  the  iron  railing,  of  the  Green  Park,  and  the  ranger's 
bouse  and  gardens.  This  side  affords  most  enchanting 
views  over  St.  James's  Park ,Westminster,  the  Queen's  Palace, 
Chelsea,  and  the  Surrey  hills.  The  north  side  is  composed 
of  an  assemblage  of  mansions  belonging  to  the  nobility,  the 
shops  of  tiadesmen,  and  livery  stables ;  among  the  formef 
are -the  houses  of  the  duke  pf  Grafton>  the  duke  of  Queens* 
bury,  and  earl  Bathurst. 

On  this  side  are  also  several  good  streets.  In  Stratton 
Street  is  the  house  of  the  late  Richard  Bull,  Esq.  for* 
merly  member  of  parliament  for  Newport,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wiglit ;  but  more  particularly  to  be  revered  for  his  conde- 
scension, and  useful  inrormation  to  the  literati,  from  his 
extensive  and  fine  collection  of  drawings,  prints,  books, 
and  MSS.  This  ^ork  is  much  benefited  by  him.  Mr.  Bull 
departed  this  life  in  1805. 

Bolton  Street,  Half  Moon  Street,  and  Clarges 
Street,  built  on  the  site  of  Clarges  House ,  lead  to  May 
Fair;  this  was  originally  called  Brook  Field \  and  when 
the  antient  fair  granted  by  Edward  I.  to  St.  Jameses  hos- 
pital,  on  the  eve  of  the  holiday  of  that  saint,  ceased,  on 
account  of  the  dissolution  of  the  hospital,  and  the  increase 
.of  Buildings,  the  fair  was  removed  to  Brook  Field,  and 
assumed  the  name  of  May  Fair;  the  original  fair  having 
been  granted  to  be  held  for  seven  days.  In  process  of  time 
ibis  resort  of  low  company  was  productive  of  such  dis- 
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orders,  j^t.in  the  year  1708,  the,  following  presentment 
was  fpade  by  the  grand  Jqry  of  Westminster  for  the  body  of 
the  county  of  ]VIi4dlesex : 

"  That  bcjng.  senttble  of  their  .duty  to.jx^ke  presentment. of 
nch  matters  and  things  %%  were  public  ennrmittes  and  incopve* 
ni^noes,  and  herog  ei\coof?gec)  by  the  example  of  the  wortity 
magistracy  of  l)ie,  city.of  Lond^on,  in  their  late  proceedings 
against  Bartholomew  Fair,  did  present,  as  a  public  nuisance  ^nd 
inconvenience,  the ,  yearly  riotous  and  tumultuous  assembly,  in  a 
place  called  Brook  Fields  in  the  parish  of  Si*  Martin  in  the  Fields, 
in  this  county,  called  May  Fair.  .  In  which  place  many  loose, 
id]e«  and  disorderly  persons  did  rendezvous,  and  draw  and  allure 
young  persons,  servants,  and  others,  to  meet  there,  to  game,  dn4 
commit  lewdness  and  disorderly  practices,  to  the  great  corroptioa 
.  and  debauchery  of  their  virtue  and  morals;  and  in  which  many 
and  great  riots,  tumults,  breaches  of  the  peuce,  open  and  no* 
lorioua  lewdness,  and  murder  itself  bad  been  committed;  and 
were  like  to  be  committed  again.i  if  not  prevented  by  some  wise 
and  prudent  method  :  and  for  that  the  laid  fair  being  so  near  her 
majesty's  loyal  person  end.  government,  by  seditious  and  unrea- 
sonable men ;  taking  (hereby  occasion  to  execute  their  most 
wicked  and  treasonable  designs.  Wherefore  and  because  the  said 
fair,  as  it  was  then  used,  both  actually  was,  and  had  so  fatal  a 
tendency  to  the  corruption  of  her  majesty's  subjects,  violation  of 
her  peace,  and  the  danger  of  her  person ;  they  humbly  con- 
ccived  it  worthy  the  care  of  those  in  power  and  authority  to  rectify 
the  same,  &c." 

The  consequence  was,  that  the  fair  was  abolished  for  ^hat 
time ;  but  having  been  revived,  the  place  was  covered  with 
booths^  temporary  theatres,  and  every  inticenoent  to  low 
pleasure.;  but  it  received  its  Gnal  dissolution  during  the 
reign  of  George  IL  when  a  riot  having  cooimenccd,  a  peace 
officer  was  killed  in  endeavouring  to  quell  it.  The  fair  was 
kept  on  the  spot  where  at  present  are  situated  May  Fair 
Chapel,  Curzon  Street,  and  all  the.plegant  surrounding 
avenues  to  the  residences  of  the  nobility  and  gentry, 

Shephekd's  Market  is  at  present  a  very  trifling  reppsi- 
fbry  for  butcher's  nieat^  poultry ,  and  vegetables  9  and  is  but 
Jittle  frequented. 
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Down'  Street,  Hamilton  Street,  And  Park  Street, 
'  are  the  only  avenues  of  any  consequence  till  we  arrive  at 
Hyde  Park  Corker.  This  is  one  of  the  principal  en- 
trances into  London  from  the  western  counties;  md  from 
its  elevation,  and  the  number  of  elegant  structures  ad- 
joining  and  in  progression,  cannot  fiiil  of  impresnng  very 
powerfully  the  ideas  of  the  stranger  who  visits  the  me- 
tropolis. The  mass  of  buildings  on  the  right  side  of  the 
street,  erected  from  the  designs  of  the  Adams,  Apslej 
House,  built  by  lord  chancellor  Bathurst,  Hyde  Park,  and 
the  enchanting  views  which  in  every  quarter  attract  the 
eye,  form  such  an  assemblage  of  picturesque  beauty^  a^  is 
seldom  to  be  met  with  at  the  entrance  of  a  vast  and  po* 
pulous  city.  The  Toll  Houses,  and  their  multiplicity. of 
lamps,  add  also  to  the  variety  of  the  scene. 

f^  Close  by  this  much-crouded  entrance  into  London^  are 
the  entrances  into  the  two  royal  parks;  a  circumstadce  that 
has  excited  the  ingenuity  of  different;  architects,  to  com- 
bine the  three  entrances  into  one  magnificent  national  fabric ; 
a  noble  idea,  of  which  the  situatiou  is  worthy,  but  it  is 
stiarcely  probable  that  it  will  ever  be  carried  into  eflfcct."* 

There  is  a  capital  improvement  intended  near  this  pFacc, 
Sir  Drummond  Smith,  to  whom  the  estate  of  Hamilton 
Street^  and  iu  vicinity^  lately  devolved,  has  it  in  contem- 
plation to  form  the  whole  into  a  grand  crescent,  facing  the 
Green  P^,  and  has  begun  to  pull  down  part  ot  the  estate, 
fbir  that  purpose. 

Park  Laite,  was  called  Tybqrn  Lake,  till  its  more 
fashionable  inhabitants  changed  the  name.  This  forms  a 
most  pleasant  and  airy  row  of  houses  facing  Hyde  Park^  te 
Tyborn  Turnpike.  The  first  street  of  peculiar  notice  is 
Stanhope  Street,  facing  which  is  Chesterfield  House, 
built  by  the  celebrated  earl  of  Chesterfield,,  in  the  reign 
of  George  II.  It  is  an  elegant  structure ;  and  the  sfone 
coionades,  leading  from  the  house  to  the  wings,  are  ^cry 
beautiful  The  staircase  was  that  which  belonged  to  the 
vast'  mansion  of  the  duke  of  Chaudos,  sat  Canons,. 

•  BdaUoft't  Picturesque  Tour,  p.  108^ 
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CuAnts  Street  faces  South  Audley  Chapel,  one  of 
the  chapels  of  ^e^te  to  St.  George,  Hanorer  Square.  It  is  a 
plaio.. brick  structure^  with  a  low  stooe  portico^  above 
which  is  a  heavy  tower,  surmounteid  by  an  equally  heavy 
brick  spire.;  the  interior  is  rerj  plain. 

In  Upper  Grosvenot  Street,  is  the  town  palace  of  bis 
MghQess  the  duke  ,of  Glocester,  nephew  of  the  king.  It 
is  a  pi%in  handsome  mansion. 

Grosvenoe  Square,  is  entirely  surrounded  with  huild- 
ings,  which  are  very  magnificent,  though  the  fronts,  are  not 
uoiform,  some  being  entirely  of  stone,  others  of  brick  and 
stone,  and  others  o^  rubbed  brick,  with  only  their  quoins, 
facios,  windows,  and  door  cases  of  stone.  Some  are 
adorned  with  stone  columns  of  the  several  orders,  whilst 
others  have  only  plain  fronts.  Indeed  here  is  a  great  va^ 
riety  of  .fine  buildings  in  a  small  compass,  and  tbey  aire  so 
far  uniforipj  as  to  be  all  sashed,  and  nearly  of  an  equal 
height.  The  area  of  the.  quadrangje  contains  about  five 
acres,  and  m  the  centre  is  a  spacious  garden,  surrounded 
with  railipg^  the  garden  is  If  id  out  into  walks,  and  orna« 
mented  with  a  gilt  equestrian  statue  of  king  George  I. 
This  square^  was  first  projected  by.  Sir  Richari>  Gros- 
vENOR,  bart.  ancestor  of  earl  Grosvenor.  I'o  enumerate 
the  inhabitaAto  would  be  to  give  a  list  of  a  considerable^ 
portion  of  the  British  peerage. 

Upper  Brook  Street  is  a  very  fine  avenue,  and  is  in« 
habited  by  the  nobility,  and  families  of  vast  opulence. 

Tyborn  Turnpike,  is  another  considerable  entrance  to 
the  metropolis  from  the  western  counties.  The  view  over 
Hyde  Park  to  the  Surrey  hills,  on  the  south;  over  Pad- 
dington  tcf  Harrow,  on  the  north-west;  and  the  extent  of 
prospect  down  Oxford  Street^  altogether  constitute  this  a 
very  beautiful  avenue. 

The  mauQr  of  Tyboum  contained  five  hides  of  land  be« 
longing  to  the' con  vent  of  Barking,  who  had  it  of  the 
crown  at  the  Conquest.  Having  passed  through  various 
descents,  part  of  it  was  given  by  William,  marquis  of 
Berkley,  to  Sir  Reginald  Bray,  prime  minister  to  Henry  VIIL 
the  other  portions  belonged,  to  lord  Berglatenny,  ihe  earl 
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of  Derby,  and  fhe  earl  of  Sumy.  Qqe^nEliz^Bedif,  in 
ii^^f  grantdd  a  lease  of  it  to  EtwiirdFoTsidt,  for  twe&ty. 
one  years,  at  the  yearly  neat  of  i6ls  lis.  Bd.  Tlie'wholer 
immor  and  its  appurtenances,  exei^titig  tite,  park,  <  was 
a^ain  granted  to  the  same  fdiniHy,  hfjiihesl.  fdr^lef  sum 
of  82d/.  35.  4d!  Ifa  the  yeair  ItIoJ  it'm^  purchadbd  of 
John  Austin,  Esq!  (aflferwards^  ShrJohft  Austin)  by  John 
HoUes^  duke  of  Newcastle,  wh<wef  only  daughter  aiid  beir 
married  Edward  Harley,  earl  of  Oxford  and  Mottimen' 
TTie  manor  ik  nOw  the  property  of  his*  graeci  the'dbke  of 
Portland,  whose  fdthet,  the  late  duke, 'married  lady  Mar- 
garet Cavendish  l)Wrley,  herre&k  of  the  two  noble  fandilies 
of  Newcastle  and  Oxfdrd  ♦.   ' 

bxFORD  StafifcT  extends' afcfotrt  bnc  mil*  from  ea«»t  to 
west,  and  is  a  Very  spatidusaiid  airy  strebt;' it  looks' itito  . 
six  of  the  pHueipal  squares',   Soho^    Hanover,  ahd  G^si 
venoir  Squares,  on  the  south';  Cavendish,  Mamihestery  and 
FortmanSiquares,  on  the  north.  - 

*  PoltTJiA^N' SaVARE  i^  esteeto'ed*  the  next  hi  beatuty  to 
OrosvenQ'r  Sqtlare,  as'  it  is'ih  dihiensiom;  it  U'  bUilt  \^it 
ihore  regularity,  but  thfe  Un?formity  of  the  ifoUses^  and  tiie 
small  pmjec^on  bf  th6  dohtices,  ar6  not  farvoorablo  to 
grahdeiii'  arid'picturesque'  effect.  In  the  nohh-w^st  6on«r 
stands  the  ho*uS(6  formerly'  &\ii  r^idence  of  the  aitiiaft>le 
Mrs.  lV(o?TTAGUE,  the patronessof  tbeilrt^ aod'scienoes^  the 
y<6lieverc>f  distress,  and  ^  be'neikctress  to  niatokind«  It  was 
her  dbst'ojti,  whilst  shk  lived;  annually  oh  May  Day,  to 
jfnvlte  atl  the'  little*  chidlnfey-Sv^^fepers,  who  \^^re  regaled  in 
l^er  house  aH^  gardens^,  ^th  gooid  and  ^^lioliesome  farb;  so 
.{hit  they  riilght  enjoy  i\ie  Ka^py  dajf  in  thd  ycarf.  Mr. 
IRanway,  and  Other  phiMtithropic  characters,  have  bu- 
inanely  Been  th6  ddvbcate^  of  tHcEre'  infant^  6f  distress,  and 

#.L3Qt6il|r>SifW«)ast>f  L9ndoii,.yoV.III.3<t3^    j. 

•f-^  Itb^lbgen  taid  that  tbii  oastopi  originated  from  a  circumstance  re- 
lating to  Mrs.  J^ontague's  brother/  wbo  in  Hi's  infancy  was  trepanned, 
and  afterwards  discovered  iti  the  si^rvice  of  1  chihitie7-r\teeper.  The 
remembrance  «f  which  was  sb  sfrongiy  impriAted  irp<m  the  mind  of  hit 
relativcy  u^n*  ietlpitttlating  hia  sufTetittgSy  that  she,  in  coDfequ^nci^, 
tseibyafaed  the  May-day  fbitsilal»  wUoh  ceaseS  at  huc.decaaM.  Tfaui 
^  the  tradition. 

we 
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ippeti^t>triHr*ti)iiiftateiy  sucoeeii  in  proeartng'somor diBgre% 
of  flUeviatJcm  to  tbmumneriied sufihingi. 

D<7KE^»Sr»fiET  CTDSfics  Oxfowl  Street- 

P0RTMA19  SwARjEi*  was  begun  about  1764.  It,«M|^ 
nearly  twenty  yestn  before  the  whole  was  coiApl^ed.. 

BaRKEL£T  StKEBT,  leaib  to  MaNCHESTBR  SQUASSy  Chtv 

tbreei  sides  of  which  .ase  composed  of  neat  an^^re^^pe/ctahle^ 
dwellings.  <<  It  appears  that » it  was  intended  ;to  have,  beea^ 
d^nified 'With  the  name  of  Quezh  Avne-s  Square,  and  tea 
hftve.fasd  a  handsome  parochial  church  in  the  centM^.the^ 
design  9  bowever,  not  having  been  carried  into  exeeutioRil 
and  the  ground  on  the  north  side  l>ing'  vs^c^nt|  the  lat^ 
doke  of  Bfcodiester  purchased  the  site,  and  erected  on  it 
his  town  residence,  and  from  this  circuodstaiice  the  whol^ 
took  it»  prescfit  mme.  Upon  the  sudden  death  ctf  tbp^ 
dnke,  and  the  minority  of  his  heir,  the  preniises  werepiuw 
,  tfhaied  by  the  king  of.  Spain,  a&  the  residence  pf  hiaao^ 
bassador.  The  house  afterwards  beqame  the  property  c( 
tfas  marquis  of  Hertford*  Whilst  in.  the;  occupati^  of  thm 
embassador,  he  erected  a  smaH  chapel  in  StAunu  PhAOB$ 
m  th^  east  side  of  his  mansion,  front  designs,  by  B^nwu^ 
which  for  4t8  classic  purity  of  stile  deserres  the  atl^ptbn  oC 
all  k>vers>of  arobitecture." 

Mr.  Lysonsf  has  furnished  us  with  a  curious  account  of 
ibo  progress  of  building  in  this  quaiter :  At  the  beginning 
^  the  laM  oenttiry,  Mary  bone  was  a.  small  village,  nearlj 
a  mile  from  any  part  of  Uie  metropohs.  In  the  year  111% 
a»plan  was  formed  for  building  Cavend^lsh  Square,  an4 
aeveral  toilets  on  the  Aorth  of  Tyboorn  Road»  In  171';^ 
tn  ]!719,  the  ground  was  laid  ont,  the  circle  on  the  centm 
JaieloBOd,  and  surrounded  with  a  parapet  wall  and  pais* 
mdoes*  In  the  centre  of  this  indosure  is  an  equestrian 
statue  of  William  duke  of  Cumberland.  It  is  of  lead,  gilt, 
and  was  liiade  by  Mr.  Chew,  in  the  year  1770,  at  the  ejs- 
pence  of  lieutenant-general  William  Strode,    It  was  put 

•  Maiton*!  ^cturet qne  Tour,  104. 
f  Environs  of  LondoB,  III.  2bQ% 
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op  on  the'4th  of  November,' that  yeir>^*  in  gratitude  for 
private  kindness,  and  in  bonOur  of  public  vrortfi."  The  • 
doke  of  Chandos,  (then  earl  of  Carnarvon)  took  the  whole 
jm&  ^de,-  inteuding,  it  is  said,  to  build  a  very  magnificent 
ananston,  of  which  the  bouses  belonging  to  the  earl  of. 
Bopetown  (late  the  prioicesa  Amelia^s)-  <and  the  eari  of 
Gainsbocougji^s,  were  to-  have  beea  wings^  Ix>rd  Har- 
^imrt  ^^  and  lord  Bingley^  took  some  ground  on  the  east 
and  west  sides,  the  rest'  was  let  to  builders ;  but  the  failures 
of  the  South  Sea  year  |Mt  a  stop  to  the  improvements  for  a* 
lime^  aRd  it  was  several  yeats  before  the  square  was  com- 
pleted. As  an  inducement  to  the  builders  to  go  on,  a 
fkpel  and  a  nrarket  were  projected  for  the  coovenience  of 
tihe  inhabitants  of  the' new  streets.  Mr.  Gtbbs  gave  the 
A9tgn>  and  they  were  both  finished  in  1124;  but  the 
■■ar^et  was  not  opened  till  1132,  in  consectuence  of  the 
fippoiritioty  of  lord  Criiven,  who  feared  that  it  wookl  effieqt 
Ae  profits  of  Carnaby  Market.  The  row  of  hQuses  on  the 
warth  side  of  TyboumRoad  was  completed' in  172^,  and 
it  was  then  called  Oxford  Street.  About  th^  same  time 
of  the  following  streets  leading  to  Cavendish  Square, 
Oxford  Market,  were  built,  and  the  ground  laid  out 
fur  several  others,^  viz.  Henrietta  Street, :.  Vere  Street, 
Hoiles  Streetv  Margaret  Street,  Cavendish  Street,  WeU 
lieck  Street,  Wimpc^  Street,  Princes  Street,  BoUovar 
Street,  Castle  Street,  John-Street,  Market  Street,  Low^ 
fiarley  Street,  Wigmore  Street;  Mortimer  Street,  &)s. 
iDostly  named  from  the  title  and  family  distinctions  of  the 
w>b)e  houses  of  Oxford  and  Portland.: — Maitland  sajrs, 
there  wetfe  in- his  time  five  hundred  and  seventy -seven  houses 
in  the  parish;  of  Marybone,  which  consisted  of  pasture 
fiekis.  In  HTO,  the  continuatiou  of  Harley  Street  was 
begun ;  and  Mansfield  Street,  on  ground  where  had  been 
fcrmerly.  a  bason  of  water.     Soon    afterwards    Porthmd 

•  The  groand  which  lord  Harcourt  took  was  on  ihe  cast  side  of  the 
square  i  the  mansion  which  beUsg)  ^o  the  present  earl  was  Bingley 
Bottse>  snd  was  purchased  aftf  r  tl\£  d«atb  cf  lord  Bingleyt    W4f 

Place 
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Place  was  built,  And  tte  streets  adjoining.  StratfeM 
was  built  about  1774,  on  some  ground  belonging  to  the  city 
of  London,  called  Conduit  Mead,  where  the  lord  mayor's 
banqueting  house  formerly  stood.  Th«  Crescent,  now 
called  Cumberland  Place,  (originally  intended  for  a- 
drcus),  was  begun  about  the  same  year.  Every  war  had. 
checked  tbe  progress  of  new  buildings,  which  were  car- 
ried on  at  its  close  with  fresh  vigour.  From  1786,  till  the 
conunencement  of  the  French  war,  they  increased  very  ra* 
pidly;  all  the  duke  of  Portland's  property,  except  one 
farm,  was  let  on  building  leases ;  the  buildings  in  the  north- 
west part  were  equally  numerous. 

Pursuing  the  route  from  Manchester  Square,  we  come  to 
High  Street,  in  which  is  situated  the  parish  church  of 

St.  MARY   AT   BOURN,    vulgarly    St.  MARY-LAt 

BONNE. 
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IT  appears  that  in  the  year  1400,  bishop  Braybroka 
granted  a  licence  '*  to  remove  the  old  church  of  Tybourn, 
dedicated  to  St.  John,  which  stood  in  a  lonely  place,  near 
the  highway  (on  or  near  the  sit«  of  the  present  Court  Housdf 
at  the  comer  of  Stratford  Place)  subject  to  the  depredations 
of  robbers,  who  A^uently  stole  the  images,  bells,  and 
ornaments,  and  to  build  a  new  church  of  stones  or  flints^ 
near  the  place  where  a  chapel  had  bqen  then  lately  erected^ 
which  chapel  might  in  the  mean  time  be  used.^'  Tli# 
bishop  claimed  the  privilege  of  laying  the  first  stone.    The 

dd 
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^«ld  blmit:b*yard'wai  t<^ be 'preserved,  but  the  parisbibnerB 
"virere  ftllb\Tcd.t<»enoloseanotlier  adjoiniDgto  tbe.new  church. 

Tbbr  structure  totitinued  till   1741|  when  i^  was  foiud 
Mwcesbary  to  take  it'doWn^on  account  of  its  ruinous  state; 

•  t» when  the.  present  diininiitWe  building*  was  censtvucted  on 
i^e<«Mne  site.  It  is  a ^malt. oblong  squ^ure,  w4*  k^  a^g^- 
<]ery  on  the  north,  8oiitb,:and  west  sides.  It  is  ^  disgraceful 
^io  its  opulent  and  extensive .  parish,  .much  larger  tb^n 
->«iany  cities. 

The  church  of  Ty bourn,  or  Marybourn,  was  appropriated 

•  *Co  the  priory  of  St.  Lawrence  de  Biakemore,   in  Essex, 

by  William  de  Sancta  Maria^  bishop  of  London,  in  the 
^  t!eign  of  king  John.  On  the  suppression  of  the  priory, 
Henry  VIII.  gave  this  rectory  to  cardinal  Wolsey,  with  li- 
cence to  .appropriate  it  to  the  dean  and  canons  of  Christ- 
chdrch;  who,  at  his  request,  granted  it  to  the  master  and 
'  scholars  of  his  college  at  Ipswich.  The  king,  however, 
after  the  cardinal's  disgrace,  seized  the  whole  as  bis  pro- 
perty, and  it  continued  in  the  crown  till  the  year  1352. 
It  seems  that  the  rectory  is  still  an  impropriation,  and  the 
benefice  a  donative,  the  present  rector  being  the  Iduke  of 
Portland,  who  nominates  a <:urate,  licensed  by  the  bishop 
of  London*. 

Within  the .  cemetery  were  buried  the  foliowing  eminent 
characters;  Mr.,  Humphrey  Wanley,  librarian  to  Robert 
and  Edwaitl,  earls  of  Oxford.  Dr.  Abbadie.  John  Van- 
derb«Bnk|  Jilsq;  painter.  '  James  Gibbs,  S;^q«  architect.  Ar-^ 
cHibald  Bower,  Esq.  author  of  a  history  of  the  popes,  &c. 
'John   Michael  Rysbrack,  Esq.-  statuary.     Williani  Guth* 

•  lie,   Esq.  the  historian.      Mr.  Ferguson,    the  astronooier. 

/  "•  In  the  year  1511,  the  curate's  itipend  wat  only  thirteen  shilUngf 
-per  annum,  paid  by  the  lessee  under  Blakemore  priory.    In  16a0^  the 

*  impropriation  was  valued  at  801.  per  annum  ;  the  cunte  then  recetred 

•  •n  anniual  ailowande  of  I5l. ;  at  that  time  the  whole  of  his  emolumeats 
'  could  be  scarcely  double.    The  increase  ox  buildjiig  and  populatioa  in 

*  ihU  dittrict  liai  made  the  living,  in  the  present  day>  very  vaiuahle.  It 
has  been  held  by  two  succeeding  deans,  Dr.  John  Harley,  deainof 
^Vtndsor,  afterwards  bishop  of  Hereford;  and  Sir Ricrard  Kaye, 
tart,  dcm  of  Lincoln,  the  present  curate. 

Stephca 
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Stephen  ^idn,  Esq.  anthor  of  aome  excellent  works  on  ar« 
chit^ture.  Allan  Ramsay,  Esq.  painter.  The  reverend 
Charles  Wesley.  Baretti.  John  Dominick  Serres,  the  ma« 
rine  painter,  &c.  tn  the  registers  are  numerous  entries  of 
the  births,  marriages,  and  burials  of  the  nobility,  and  their  ' 
yarious  conneKions. 

There  ate  several  chkpels  of  eas9  belonging  to  this 
parish,  each  more  than  twice  as  large  as  the  mother  church ; 
of  these^  Oxford  chapel  was  built  about  1139;  Portland 
chapel,  1766;  Bentinck  chapel,  1772;  Portman*  chapel, 
ni9;  Quebec  chapel,  1788;  Margaret  Street  chapel^  firs( 
used  as  a  chapel  of  ease,  in  1789,  &c. 

Opposite  the  church  stood  the  antient  Manor  HotrsSy 
pulled  down  in  1791 ;  behind  this  mansion  ^^  was  a  tavern 
and  bowling  green,  much  frequented  by  persons  of  ranl^ 
during  the  reign  of  queen  Anne ;  but  grew  afterwards  into 
such  disrepute  that  Gay,  in  his  Beggar's  OfJeray  made  it 
one  of  the  scenes  of  Mackheath's  debauches.''  *  The  gar« 
dens  were  opened  for  public  breakfasts,  and  other  enter* 
tainments,  about  the  year  1740,  and  continued  to  ^e  a 
place  of  public  resort^  under  the  name  of  Marybone 
Gardens,  similar  to  the  present  Vauxhall,  till  the  year 
1717,  when  the  whole  was  let,  and  the  site  since  occupied 
by  the  stately  houses  of  Devonshire  Place. 

We  return  to  Oxford  Street,  through  MaRYBONS  Lanb, 
near  the  south  end  of  which  is  Stratford  Place,  a  hand- 

*  Mr.  Pennant  informs  us,  that  John,  duke  of  Buckingham,  wal  a 
constant  visitor  at  this  place  of  assemblage  for  all  the  infamout  sharpers 
of  the  time.  His  grace  always  gave  them  a  dinner  at  the  eonciusion  of 
^e  seasen,  and  his  parting  toast  was,  *<  Mqy  as  nuuty  of  m  as  remain 
^hoMjfedneMt  springs  meet  here  again,**  **  I  remembet,"  continues  he, 
**  the  facetious  Quin  telling  this  story  at  Bath,  within'  the  hearing  of  the 
late  lord  Chesterfield,  when  his  lordship  was  surrounded  by  a  croud  of 
^•rthlet  of  the  same  stamp  with  the  above."  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
(Montague)  alludes  to  the  amusement  in  this  line: 

*'  Some  dukes  at  Marybone  bowl  time  away/' 
intiemly  there  was  a  park  at  Marybone }  for  I  find  that  in  queen  £E« 
tabeth's  time  the  Rmstaa  ambaNsden  wen  eatestaiaed  with  hunting 
within  its  pale/  Lotuhn.  1 13i 
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some  pile  of  buildings  in  the  form  of  a  battledore.  *  Iti  the 
centre  of  the  circular  part  the  late  general  Strode,  a  fc9t 
years  since,  Erected  a  pillar  to  commen^orate  the  uaval  vie- 
tones  of  this  country ;  the  foundation,  however,  having 
given  wa)'',  the  whole  was  tak^n  down  abo'it  the  year  I80i. 

Nearly  facing  these  'buildings  is  St.  George's  Market, 
a  recent  undertaking ;  it  js  amply  supplied  with  provisions, 

'  and  well  frequented. 

New  Bond  Street,  although  an  act  of  parliausent  M^as 
procured  to  remove  the  stand  of  coaches,  and  it  is  esteemed 

,  an  avenue^Df  fashionable  resort,  has  nothing  peculiar  to  re- 
oommend  it  The  Communications  from  it  to  the  several 
squares,  and  its  length,  arc  all  which  it  has  to  boast  of;  the 
shops  are  far  from  being  of  the  first  rate,  and  the  houses 
have  no  claim  to  any  great  degree  of  elegance. 
■  Lower  Brook  Street,  and  Lower  Grosvenor  Street, 
ILre  very  stately  and  handsome  sti^eets  to  Grosvenor  Square, 
and  contain  several  mansions  of  the  nobility. 

in  Conduit  Street  is  Trinity  Chai>el,  to  which  is 
atfaclied  the  following  history  :  "  It  was  originally  built  of 
Wood  by  order  of  James  II.  for  private  mass,  and  was  con- 
veyed on  wheels,  attendant  on  its  ro}  al  master's  excursions, 
6t  wTieh  he  attended  his  army.  Among  other  places  it  vi- 
sited Hounslow  Heath,  where  it  continued  some  time  after 
tlte  Revolution.  It  was  then  removed,  and  enlarged  by  the 
riecfor  of  the  parish  of  St.  Marti  n*s,  and  placed  not  for 
ff^m  the  spot  on  which  it  now  stands.  Dr.  Tennison,  when 
rector  of  St.  Martin's,  got  permission  from  William  IIL  to 
rebuild  it :  so  after  it  had  made  as  many  joumies  as  the 
house  of  Loretto,  it  was  by  Tennison  transmuted  into  a 
good  building  of  brick,  and  has  rested  ever  since  on  the 
present  site.  All  parochial  duties  have  been  perfonned 
from  that  tin>e  without  intermission ;  and  it  conthmed  an* 
nexed  -^to  the  parish  of  St.  Martin's,  which  sold  it  some 
years  ago  to  Mr.  James  Robson,  a  bookseller  in  Bond 
Street;  he  modernized  the  building  with  a  new  front,  and 

,  fitted  up  thc*inside  with  great  neatness  and  propriety.'*^ 

V 
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We  believe,  however,  that  the  parish  of  St..MajliA*8  stiU 
maintains  its  parochiul  jurisdiction  here. 

On  the  east  side  of  Georoe  Street  ia  situated  the  parish 
ehurcb  of      ^ 

St.  GEORGE,  HANOVER  SQUARE. 


THIS  parish  was  taken  from  St,.  Martin's  in  the  Fieidsy 
and  the  present  church  finished  in  1724.  It  is  built  of  stone, 
the  roof  covered  with  lead,  and  arclied  over  each  of  the 
three  aisles ;  the  interior  is  supported  by  eight  pillars  of  th^ 
Corinthian  order»  raised  upon  pedestals ;  a  band  of  orna- 
mented scroll  work  extends  from  column  to  column,  the 
iotermediate  spaces  filled  with  sunk  pannels;  the  side  aisles 
are  similar..  There  are  four  galleries,  one  on  the  north  on^ 
south  sides,  and  two  at  the  west  end;  tlie  upper  one  is 
adapted  for  the*  charity,  schools  of  this  parish,  in  the  cei^ti^ 
of  which  is  a  liirge  and  elegiant  organ ;  the;  pulpit  is  like- 
wise very  handsome.  The  church  is  pcwed  with  oak,  and 
wainscoted  eight  feet  high,  with  the  same  kind  of  timber ; 
it  is  paved  with  Purbeck  stone,  and  the  a]tar,  which  is 
three  steps  higher  than  the  body  of  the  buildings  lyith 
tnarble;  the  altar  is  adorned  with  four  pillar^i  raised  upon 
jpedestalsy  of  the  Corinthian  order^  of  oak  fluted,  and  spme 
3  B  2  eleganjL 
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degant  otrting ;  in  the  iptercoluqiiis  is  a  fine  pairrttng  (sup- 
posed ^  by  Sir  James  Thornhillj.  Over  the  altar  is  a  largo 
Irindbw  of  whitj&  rough  gktss^  supported  by  four  Corin- 
thian columns,  coupled.  The  building  is  in  length  about 
seventy-five  feet^  sixty  in  br^adth^  and  about  forty  high 
over  the  nave. 

The  west  front  is  very  noble,  being  supported  by  six 
pillars^  of  the  Corinthian  order,  an  entablature,  and  hand- 
some pediment,  on  the  apeic  of  which  is  a  base,  which 
seems  as  if  it  was  originally  intended  to  support  a  statue^ 
and  behind  the  columns  pilasters  to  support  the  architrave ; 
the  cornice'of  the  entablature  extends  round  the  north  side, 
and  east  end,  whi^h  is  wrought' in  bold  rustiq;  the  south 
side  being  almost  hid)  is  quite  plain  ^  The  steeple, 
though,  it  possesses  few  ornaments,  is  noble  and  majestic ; 
it  consists  of  a  tower,  which  rises  from  th*e  roof,  and  con- 
tains a  clock ;  the  steeple  that  arises  from  this  tower  is  of  an 
octagon  shape,  having  coupled  columns  at  the  four  sides, 
of  the  Corinthian  orxier,  and  large  windows  at  the  four 
fronts;' on  the  top  of  the  entablature,  above  t|ie  columns, 
are  vases  coupled,  and  from  the  top  of  the  entablature  rises 
ftn  elegant  dbme,  and  a  small  turret,  surmounted  by  a  ball 
And  vane,  of  copper  gilt,  about  one  hundred  feet  high. 
7he^  Itre  nd  monuments,  the  burying  ground  being  on  the 
.Oxford  road. 

This  parish  at  first  consisted  of  two  out-wards,  of  that  of 
St.  Martin'^  iti  the  Fields ;  but  it  has  now  four  wards,  named 
Conduit  Street,  Grosvenor  Street,  Dover  Street,  and  the 
Out.  ward. 

It  is  a  rectory,  the  advowson  of  which  is  settled  upon  the 
bishop  of  London  and  his  successors.  The  profits  arising  to 
the  rector  amount  to  a  considerable  suhi  per  annum.    Lieu- 

*  Th«  portico  it  inferior  in  majesty  to  that  of  St.  Martin'»  in  the 

Ficldt,  but  is  t^perior  to  every  other.    An  accurate  examination  and 

measurement  of  these  two  porticos,  would  be  an  advaniagebat  study  for 

a  young  architect ;  and  geometrical  drawings,  placing  their  dlmensioBS 

'  and  proportions  iii  a  comparative  View,  l>e  t  valuable  addition  to  bit 

Vbttrj^^MaU9H*i  Pitntrcspe  Tour.    IOC 
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le»ant-geimat  fitetvart  gare  the  gtound  on  w/hieh  the  cliateli 
was.  erected  y  and  ^me  tine  after  bequeathed  to  the- parish 
Che  sym  of  %W)OL  towavds  erectlDg  and  eodowing  a  charttjf 
schpol. 

The  rectors  qF  eminence  were  Dr.  Moss,  bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells.  The  hon.  Dr.  Courtenay,  bishpp  of  Exeter. 
It  was  the  aiaionhLcal  aim  to  procure  this  rectory,  that  cansed 
the  misfortones  of  the  unhappy  Dr.  Dodd. 

Hanotbr  SavARB,  was  built  soon  after  the  accesuon  61 
the  Brunswick  faniily  to  the  throne  of  these  kingdoms  ^  and^ 
as  well  as  George  Street,  exhibits  many  examples  of  the 
-German  stile  of  architecture  in.  priiiate  houses.  The  area 
contains  about  two  acres  of  ground,  inclosed  io  the  middje 
with  rails*.  i 

On  the  east  side  of  the  square  are  the  Concert  Rommt\ 
which  were  originally  opened  onder  the  conduct  of  Messrs, 
Harrison  and  Knyvett.  TlW  plan  of  the  undertaking  was 
for  Tocal  concerts,  to  consist* of  airs,  glees,  duets,  and 
other  pieces  in  parts,  accompanied  occasionally  by  instra- 
meatal  music.  The  organ,  by  Elliot,  is  universally  ad^ 
mired  for  its  powers,  and  the  beauty  of  its  tone.  It  has 
two  sets  of  keys,  the  great  organ  and  swell,  with  all  the 
various  stops  common  in  large  organs.  The  diaparons 
are  upon  a  larger  scale  than  any  other  in  London.  The 
bellows  act  upon  an  entirely  new  principle^  the  invention  of 
Mr.  Elliot. 

^  Mr.  Ralph,  in  hit  Review  of  Public  Buildings,  remarkt,  **  that  ' 
the  upper  end  of  George  Street,  towards  Hanover  Square,  is  laid  out «» 
considerably  wider  than  at  the  other  end,  that  it  quite  reverses  the  ptr- 
spective,  and  shews  the  end  of  the  vista  broader  than  at  the  beginnings 
which  was  calculated  to  give  a  noble  view  of  this  square  from  its  ett^ 
Uanoe,  and  a  better  prospect  down  the  street  from  the  other  aide»  atad 
both  way  the  effects  answer  the  intention."  He  adds,  <*  that  the  view 
down  Qeorge  Street,  from  the' upper  side  of  the  square,  is  one  of  the 
most  entertaining  in  this  whole  city :  the  sides  of  the  square,  the  area 
in  the  middle,  the  breaks  of  building  that  form  the  entrance  of  the 
vista,  the  vista  itself;  but,  above  all,  the  beautiful  projection  of  the 
ponico  of  St.  George's  church,  are  all  circuihstances  that  vnite  ia 
beauty,  and  render  the  scene  perfect  "  Mr.  Malton  says,  '*  This  viesr 
hat  mors  the  air  of  an  Italian  tceae,  than  any  other  in  London." 

In 
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Iq  Princes  Street  tesi^ed  Mr.  JdsEFR  MntxtK,  to  in^ 
gemous  mechanic,  who  formed  a  rousenin  in  (Ms  street, 
consisting  of  automata  and  other  specimen  tS  mechanical 
ingenuity.  Among  the  great  number  of  ingenious  ioTeo* 
tionfi  the  following*  are  the  most  remarkable  r  A  ne«r  in- 
Tented  clock^.  the.  hydraulic  vase,  a  band  of  mechsniod 
music,  a  mechanical  cruising  ;frigate,  the  temple  of  Fiora, 
Merlin's  cave,  the  juggler  playing  with  cups  and  baUs»  the 
card  machine,  the  gambling*  machine,  a  barrel  harpsichord, 
the  antique  whispering  busts,  the  vocal  harp,:'the  birdwcage 
for  ladies^  the.aerial  cavalcade,  the  artiiioid  flying  bat. 

After  bis  death,  in  1803,.  the  museum  was  dbpersed  by 
public  auction. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  square  is  Harewoou  Hoose. 
This  nbble  mansion  was  originally  birift  -from  an  ek^nt 
design  of  Messrs.  Adam,  for  the  late  duke  of  ^Roxburgbt 
After  hk  grace's  decease  it  was  purchased  by  lord  Haro- 
wood,  and  took  its,  present  name  from  that  eircumstance. 

Crossing  Oxford  Street,  Holles  Street  leads  to  Ca*- 
vendish  Square,  of  which  mention  has  already  been  made ; 
at  the  north-west  corner  of  which  is  I^Iarley  Street, 
whence  Mansfield  Street  forms  an  avenue  to  Portland 
Place. 

'  ^^  This  is  one  of  the  iliost  regular  and  spacious  sireefs, 
not  only  in  the  parish,  but  we  may  with  great  justice  add, 
*  in  the^world.  It  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  wide, 
lerflfiit^ated  at  the  south  end  by  Foley  House,  and  at  the 
north  end  by  an  open  railing,  which  separates  the  street 
from  a  field,  extending  to  the  New  Road.  Tlie  ample 
width  of  the  foot  pavement,  the  air  flowing  in  from  the 
north,  the  prospect  of  the  rich  and  elevated  villages, of 
Hampstead  and  Higligate,  cause  ^  Portland  Place  to  be 
an  agreeable  summeif  promenade;  and  it  is  frequented  in 
an  evening  *  by  all  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  the  vicinity. 
The  public  is  indebted  fbr  this  fine  street  to  the  ingenuity 
of\Mr.  Robert  Adam,  and  a  restrictive  clause  in  the 
agreement  between  the  Portland  family,  and  the  ancestor 
of  the  present  lord  Foley.    When  the  latter  determined  to 

build 
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botld'  Fol£y'  Hovsfi,  IB  the  fields  near  Cavendish  Square, 
he  stipoUtedy  *'  that  no  other  building  should  be  erected 
upon  the  same  estate  to  the  north:  this  stipulation,  it  is 
probable,  had  no  other  object,  than  to  prevent  any  accU. 
dental  nuisance  to  Foley  House;  but  when  the  riches 
which  flowed  into  the  country,  after  the  peace  of  1163, 
bad  exerted  a  rage  for  building,  and  houses  rose  like  exha-» 
ktions  in  the  parish  of  Mary-la- Bonne,  both  parties  dis- 
covered its  importance;  the  ancestor  of  lord  Foley  then 
saw  the  cheerfulness  of  his  house  preserved  by  the  force  of 
this  stipulation,  and  the  duke  of  Portland  felt  that  his  pro- 
jected improvements  were  checked  by  the  same  means. 
Mr.  Adam  contrived,  in  some  measure,  to  reconcile  these 
jarring  interests,  by  making  a  street,  e^ual  in  width  to  the 
whole  extent  of  Fctey  House;  thus  conforming  to  the  letter 
of  the  covenant  without  materially  affecting  the  prospect, 
(V  obstructing  the  ardour  of  speculation. 

**  Foley  House  possesses  an  enviable  situation,  and 
would  i^arcely  be  rivalled  by  any  house  in  London,  were 
it  a  little  noore  elevated,  and  the  wall  which  separates  the 
garden  from  Por-tland  Place  exchanged  for  an  open  railing* 
Tins  situation,  however,  is  a  considerable  inconvenience  to 
the  street/  and  deprives  it  of  an  approach  fVom  the  south.** 

Returning  by  Portland  Chapel,  through  Edward 
Street,  and  Bolsover  Street,  we  arrive  nearly  faring 
Kmo  Street,  in  which  is  Kino  Street  Chapel.  This  is 
a  chapel  of  ease  to  St.  James's,  and  was  first  erected  of 
wood  by  Dr.  Tennison,  and  other  well  disposed  persons :  it' 
was  rebuilt  of  brick  in  1702,  and  is  a  very  spacious  aild 
beautiful  -  chapel,  with  a  beautiful  organ,  altar  piece,  gal- 
leries, and  other  ornaments. 

Through  Major  Foubert's  Passage,  is  a  way  to  Great 
]Marlborouoh  Street,  and  Poland  Street,  near  which, 
in  Oxford  Street,  is  situated  The  Pantheon.  Tbis^ 
once,  noble  structure  was  originally  built  in  the  best  stile, 
atid'  ornamented  with  the  richest  decorations  and  embeU 
Ushments,  for  entertainments  of  the  nobiliiy,  consisting  of 
nHKieal  pieoes,  mastjii^^rades,  balls,  &c. ;  but,  on  the  i  4th 
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tiTJairaaiy  1792»  the  whole  was  destroyed  by  fire;  the 
loss  amounted  to  60,<)00if.  only  15r,000/..  of  which  was  in- 
sured. It  has  been  in  some  degree  repaired »  and  is  at  pre- 
sent used  for  exhibitions  and  lectures ;  the  elegant  front  and 
portico  still  remain. 

On  the  north  side  of  Oxford  Street,  at  the  end  of  BEft- 
XER^s  Street,  is  situated  The  Middlesex  Hospital. 

The  charitable  designs  of  this  hospital  were  carried  on 
for  several  years  in  two  convenient  houses  adjoining  to  each 
other,  in  Windmill  Street,  Tottenham  Court  Road,  where 
%he  first  institution,  in  August  1745, 'was  intended  only  for 
the  relief  of  tlie'  indigent  sick  and  lame ;  but  in  July  1747, 
the  governors,  willing  to  render  it  more  worthy  tiie  notice 
of  the  public,  extended  their  plan  to  the  relief  of  the  preg- 
nant wives  of  the  industrious  poor;  when  the  great  in- 
crease of  patients  soon  obliged  the  governors  to  think  of 
enlarging  their  edifice,  as  well  as  their  plan ;  and  the  kind 
benevolence  of  the  public  by  donations,  legacies,,  &c. 
enabled  them,  ki  1755,  to  erect  the  present  more  extensive 
building.  The  apartments  for  the  reception  of  the  Jying-io 
women  are  in  a  separate  part  of  the  buildiog,  remote  from 
the  sick  and  lame ;  and  that  ladies  may  visit  6he  lying-in 
'  patients  without  being  incommoded  by  the  invalids;  dif- 
ferent staircases  lead  to  each,  the  lying-in  wards  having 
DO  communication  with  the  other. 

The  patients  are  attended  by  three  eminent  physicians,  t 
man-midwife,  three  surgeons,  and  a  divine.  The  physi- 
cians visit  the  patients  every  Tuesday,  Thursday,  an4  Sft« 
.  turday,  and  on  intermediate  days,  whea  particular  cases 
require  it.  The  surgeons  attend  every  day.  There  are 
also  a  house  surgeon  and  apothecary. 

Patients  are  admitted  on  a  letter  of  recommendation  from 
a  governor  or  contributor,  who  may  recommend  in-patieuts, 
and  have  out-patients  on  the  books,  a.ccording  to  the  rQgU" 
lation  before  mentioned ;  and  whea  in-patients  are  recom* 
^fnended^  and  there  is  not  room  in  the  house  to  receive 
them,  they  are  put  on  the  list  to  be  admitted  on  the.  first 
vacancy,  and  in  the  meaa  tiol^  an:  prescribed  for  aa  mi^ 
patients.  3 

'^  No 
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No  security  is  required  Tor  buriaYs. 

AH  accidents  are  admlttecl  Without  recommendation. 

Married  women  only  are  admitted  (in  the  jast  month  of 
their  pregnancy)  after  they  .  hare  been  examined  by  the 
jreeklj  board ;  and  on  their  producing  an  affidavit  made 
befws^  a  justice  of  peace,  of  the  time  and  place  of  their 
marriage,  and  of  the  settiemeht  of  the  husband,  with  the 
manner  the  said  settlement  was  obtained,  whether  by  birtb^ 
servitude,  or  otherwise.  . 

The  servants  of  the  house  are  forbid  to  take  any  gratuity 
«f  the  patients  or  their  friends,  on  any  pretence  whatsoever, 
on  pain'of  expulsion. 

At  the  back  of  this  ho^ital  in  Cleveland  Street,  is 
FiTZROY  Square,  of  which  only  the  east  aiiU  south  sides 
are  built ;  the  war,  iti  consequepce  of  the  Frenol^  revofu- 
tion,  baving  checked  its  progress.  The  houses  are  faced 
with  stone,  ahd  have  a  greater'  proportion  of  architectural 
embellishineot,.  than  the  mansions  ot  atiy  other  square  in^ 
t^^  metropolis,  lliey  were  designed  by  the  Adams.'  PsTcar 
the  square  is  a  niai-ket,*  well  frequented. 

diArroN  Street  leads  to  Tottenham  Co^urt  Road,  otf 
the  west  sid^  of  which  is  a  Chapel,  erected  by  the  rev. 
George  Whitfield^  in  1156,  for  those  of  his  persuasion.     It; 
is' spacious,  bat  uncouth,  and  is  well  attended,*    The  ce- 
metery is  also  very- large. 

Percy  Street  leads  to  RX^thbone  Place ,  so  called 
fionf  captahs  Ratbbone,  who  cionstructed  buildings  here  pre- 
vioasly  lo  1^21. 

N'iwAi'AW  Street;    Oxforff  Street;   is   rfemarkaMe  f6r* 
being' tbe^' residence  of  th'i  fdflowing  eminent  artists :  Mr.'. 
West,  the  late  Mr.  RusseU,  Banks,  Bacon,  Ward,  &c.    Bbr* 
shenti  iSTRiffE'r  eotmdns  very  lai^mid  niagiri£ieejilt  house&4 

jJekrIy  oj^posite  Newniati'  Street  is  Deak  Street,  Sdhd^^ 
af  tlieadulh  en3  bf  which  is  situated  th^.  parish'  church  of 
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St,  ANNE,  WESTMINSTEft. 


THIS  edifice  was  finUhed  in  the  year  1686,  pursuant  to 
an  act  of  parliament  made  in  the  first  of  king  James  the 
Second,  the  parish  having  been  taken  out  of  that  of 
St.  Martinis  in  the  Fields,  by  an  act  of  parliament  made  in 
year  1678*. 

Th^  church  has  an  arched- roof  divided  into  pannels,  with 
fret-work,  and  supported  by  pillars  of  the  Ionic  order ;  the 
galleries  are  elevated  on  Tuscan  pillars. 

It  is  wainscoted  with  painted  deal,  as  well  as  the  gal- 
leries on  the  north-west  and  south  sides  of  the  church.  Tho 
organ  was  given  by  William  III. 

-  The  east  end  has  a  semicircular  space ;  the  altar  Consists  of 
two  columns  near  the  middle,  and  two  pilasters  on  each 
iide.  On  each  side  the  Commandmento,  and  facing  each 
other,  are  Moses  and  Aaron  well  painted  at  full  length. 

At  Moseses  right  hand  are  these  words : 

r  Corinth.  5.  7. 8.  For  even  Christ  our  Passover  is  sacrificed 
for  us ;  therefore  let  us  keep  the  Feast  not  with  old  Leaven,  nei- 
ther wiih  the  Leaven  of  Malice  and  Wickedness,  but  with  the  on* 
leavened  Bread  of  Sincerity  and  Truth. 

*  The  ground  on  which  the  parish  standi  was  then  called  Kemp's 
Fields  Bunche's  Close,  Coleman  0edge  Field,  Poghouif  Field,  tad 
fterwards  Soho  Fields. 
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And  at  Aaron^s  left  hand  are  these  words^  also  done  ia 
large  gold  letters  upon  black : 

1  Cbrinth.  15.  2Q«  Christ  is  risen  from  the  dead,  and  become 
the  first  Fnuts  of  them  that  slept ;  for  since  bj  man  came  death* 
•bj  man  came  ^Iso  the  Resurrection  of  the  dead.  For  as  in  Adam 
aJl  die;  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive. 

And  the  whole  is  adorned  with  cherubimSy  &c. 

An  arched  window  oyer  the  altar,  contains  ten  compart- 
ments in  painted  glass,  bordered  with  green  and  yellow: 
The  Saviour i  with  a  glory;  on  each  side  a  crown,  and 
crown  of  thorns.  Beneath  are  St.  Peter,  St.  John^i  and 
St.  Paul, 

The  walls  of  the  chfirch  are  strong,  and  of  brick,  with 
fine  rustic  quojns;  the  roof  is  covered  with  tile,  and.  at  the 
east  end  a  large  modillion  cornice  and  triangular  pedinnent. 
The  church  is  one  hundred  and  five  feet  Idng,  sixty-three 
broad,  and  forty-one  high.  The  former  steeple  exhibited 
the  only  specimen  of  Danish  architecture  in  London ;  the 
chnrch  having  been  dedicated  to  St.  Anne,  in  compliment  to 
princess  Anne  of  Denmark ;  but  the  church  having  been 
recently  repaired,  and  the  steeple  entirely  rebuilt,  all  taste, 
proportion,  and  style,  have  been  absolutely  neglected ;  and 
it  exhibits  a  mass  of  absurdity  peculiar  from  all  others  in 
th(»  metropolis ;  and  to  make  the  deviation  more  ridiculous, 
witbiq  ^  few  feet  of  the  summit  is  displayed  a  copper  globe, 
on  the  four  sides  of  which  are  the  clock  dials;  the  glob^ 
itself  is  supported  by  iron  bars,  and  conveys  the  idea  of 
gypsies  boiling  their  kettle.  Above  all  is  the  vane,  ex- 
alted also  on  iron  work. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  altar  is  a  monument  of  white 
polished  marble,  with  this  inscription : 

In  this  Chancel  lyeth  interred  the  Body  of  the  Right  Honour* 
aUe  Lady  Grace  Pierpoint,  Daughter  to  the  most  Noble  and  Puis- 
^Ot  Prince,,  Henry  Pierpoint  Marquis  of  Dorchester  deceased. 
Who,  in  her  life  time  wa»  exemplary  for  Piety,  Virtue,  andCha* 
rity.  She  departed  this  Ljfe  on  the  25th,or  March,  in  the  Year  of 
our  Lord  1703.  in  the  86th  Year  o£  her  Age. 

3C  2  A  mural 
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A  ipuraJ^a^Rt,  consjaj^ingpf  ^  pp^  pedestal;  urn,  wStxe, 
and  Crozier,  inscribed : 

.  ;$.  M*  Hipyetpnii  adroodumi  Jn  Chosto  Patris  SamiaelU.  S^ire, 
$.  T*  ?•  |ep;!«POpi  Menevensis  vicarHd^  Gr^D.wich>  .in  Comitata 
Cantiano,  et  hujusoe  j£cdesi^  per  sex-4«^m  plusquam  anaoi  reo- 
toris.    Obiit?  Mali,  1766,  anno  g^^s  $4f. 

Another,  very  nearpbp  last,  inscribed: 

Here  under  lyeth  Interred  the  Body  of  Tho.  Egar,  £sq.  Sur- 
;V.^yor-GeQeraI  to  King  Chade^  ihe  II  and  Kbg  /ameft  the  II.  of 
all  their  floods  on  t)ie  Sooth  side  the  T^ept ;  and  Carver  is  Ordi- 
nary to  Catherine,  tiie  Queeu  po^ager  pf  Epglai^d.  Who  died 
the  27th' of  Aogust*  Anno  Dom.  1687.  Aged  45  Years. 

IV^Ithin  this  rail,  by  the  communioo  table,  is  a  large  black 
snarl>le  grave  stone: 

Here  lyes  the  aboyementioned  Sir  John  Lanier,  one  of  Theif 
Majesties  Lieutenant-GeneraJs,  who  was  at  the  deduction  of  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  and  died  at  Brussels  of  bU  Wounds  that  he  re* 
ceived  at.  the  Battel  of  £nghien  in  Flanders,  the  2dth  day  of 
July  1692. 

A  tablet  on  a  pillar,  inscribed: 

'  Sacred,  to  the  memory  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  John  H^spv^ 
governor  of  Dartmouth  Castle,  and  quarter- master  general  during 
(he  late  siege  of  Gibraltar.  He  departed  thij;  life  Jan.  23,  I789» 
in  the  66th'  year  of  his  age.  Filial  afTectjon  has  raised  tliis  tablet 
(o  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  a  tender  and  affectionate 
parent. 

.  A  monument  was  erect^  in  t^e  c|iurcb-yard  bj  the  {ate 
^rl  of  Orfordi  in  1758,  with  the  following  inscription; 

Near  this  place  is  interred 
Theodore 
K^iNQ  OF  Corsica  ; 
3vho  died  in  tbis  Farish,  Dec.  1 1,  1756,  immediately  after  leariof 
the  King's  l^nch  Prison  by  the  benefit  of  an  Act  of  Insolvency ; 
In  coos<rqueoce  of  which  he  registered  hu  Kingdom  of  Corsicsi 
Am  (be  use  of  bis  Creditors : 

**  The  Grave,  -great  Teacher  *  to  a  level  brings 
(I^rocs  and  Beggars,  Calley-slaves,  and  lyings; 

•   .  That 
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Th4l  Theodore  thi*  moral  learn'd  ere  i&4. 
Fate  pour*c]  its  Lessom  on  his  liviog  head, 
•    Bestow'd  a  Ktngdoai,  and  denied  him  Bread.'' 

The  living  is  a  rectory,  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop  of 
London.  > 

Rectors  op  Eminence;  Dr.  Johk  Felling,  candn  pf 
Windsor,  died  ItSO,  BgeA  eighty-one.  Samuel  Squire^  D.  D. 
afterwards  bishop  of  St.  David's. 

He^eajjig  SoHQ  Square,  there  is  only  to  add;  that^a 
the  jcentre  is  ji  statue  pf  Cbarle^IL  jsit  the  feet  of  which,  are 
figuije^  repr/es(»0ti0g  the  rivers  Tbaooes,  Trent,  Severo,  an4 
Hiunber,  and  that  it  is  the  residence  of  the  right  bonoufabk 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  bart.  K.  B.  president  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety. Here  also  is  the  house  which  formerly  belonged  t<^ 
the  earls  of  Carlisle,  ^btch  afterwards  became  a  place  of  , 
public  resort  for  masqi^eracles,  balls,  &c.  'The  grand 
saloon  was  purchased  and  converted  to  a  Roman  Catholie 
chapel,  under  the  name  of  St.  Patrick's  Chapel, 

Greek  Street,  was  originally  called  Grig  Street;  at 
the  south  end  of  which  is  a  passage  to  Newport  Market. 

At  the  back  of  Greek  Street,  is  Hoc  Lane,  the  naoio 
FMjdprdisfsd  to  Caowif  Street  ;  concerning  which  there  b 
the  following  particular  respecting  the  division  of ,  tbe 
parish  of  St.  Anne,  from  that  of  St:  Martin's: 

''  His  majesty  jiLipg  Charles  H.  having,  by  letters  patent  under 
his  great  seal,  bearing  date  May  3 1»  in  the  thirty-sinth  year  o^  has 
reign,  granted  unto  Thopaas,  lord  Jerniyn,  and  his  heirs,  all  that 
pieg^  or  p^rpel  of  the  said  Kemp^s  Fie!d,  oi"  Bunche's  Close, 
nrhcreoR  the  fitbric  of  a  church,  lately  called  4he  Greek  charch 
(no^  or  lately  used  by  the  French  Protestants},,  and  certain  alms* 
house*,  are  erected,  together  with  the  said^fabrick  ot  a  church 
and  almshouses;  which  said  parcel  of  ground  last  mentioned  is 
.situated  near  ^the  said  Crown  Street,  alioi  Hog  Lan^;  and  con- 
^in8,  on  tKe  west  side,  from  norib  to  south,  ninety-seven  feet  of 
assize*  little  more  or  kss ;  on  the  east  side  thereof  one  hundred. 
find  forty-five  feet;  and  from  east  to  west,  on  the  south  side,  onei 
i^undred  s^nd  forty-five  feet;  and  on  the  north  side  thereof,  one 
bundred  and  forty-seven  feet;  together  with  all  ways  and  pas* 
^ef  to  the  said  piece  or  parcel  of  ground  belonging  to  or  apperr 

taining. 
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tainiiig,  or  therewith  used.  Which  premt^^  were '  granted,  ss 
aforesaid,  to  hold  to  the  said  Tboman  lord  Jermyn,  hit  heirs  and 
assigns,  ior  ever,  to  the  ii«e  of  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  St.  Mar- 
tin's in  the  Fields,  and  therefore  fit  to  be  excepted."  • 

f  Eastward  of  this  market  is  Long  Acre,  so  called  from  t 
field,  on  which  seven  acres  joined  each  other  in  length. 
It  wa3  part  of  the  ground  of  the  protector  Somerset,  and 

^  Thif  site  comprises  six  separate  foundations : 

1.  Rooms  fronting  the  street  founded  and  endowed  by  Mn.  Grimes, 
who  left  to  four  unmarried  women  each  lOL  per  annum,  and  for  a  ser- 
▼am  and.  fire  for  them  all  in  common  101.  per  annum  more,  and  ap- 
pointed archbishop  Tennlson  her  trustee.  This  inscripdon  is  ea  a  stone 
over  the  door : 

'<  This  Charity  House  for  four  decayed  Gentlewomen  belonging  to  the 
Parish  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  was  built  and  endowed  Anno 
J>om.  1686." 

Q.  On  the  south  side  of  the  qaadrangle  within  the  gate,  is  a  stone  in 
thf  wall,  bearing  this  inscriptioh  :         • 

**  These  10  Alms  Houses  belonging  to  the  Parish  of  St.Martias  in 
the  Fields.  The  Gift  of  Mr.  Peter  Griffith  of  2001.  and  of  Mr.  George 
Giles  of  1001.  were  imployed  in  this  Work,  the  remainder  for  bniiding 
and  walling  in  of  the  ground,  and  other  Charges  was  defrayed  by  the 
said  parish  1683." 

3.  Four  almshouses  on  the  western  side|  these  words  inscribed  on 
the  front  i  ^ 

"  AnnoDom.  1630,  These  four  Aims-Houses  were  built  with  Money 

Jut  into  the  Hands  of  Dr.  Tho.  T^Anison,  the  present  Vicar  of  St. 
f  anins  in  the  Fields,  by  pers^s  who  desire  to  have  their  names  coe*; 
cea!ed." 

4.  On  the  northern  side  a  house,  inscribed : 

«'  This  Alms-House,  Numb.  13.  was  built  Anno  1684,  at  the  Charge 
of  one  of  his  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace  and  an  Inhabitant  of  St. 
Martins  in  the  Fields.*'     (Supposed  to  have  been  a  captain  Dewy.) 

5.  On  the  northern  range  of  building  three  houses,  thus  inscribed  i 
"  These  three  Alm^-Houses  were  bi^tltby  the  private  Clugricy  of  diven 

of  the  Parish  of  St  Martins  in  the  Fields,  1685. 

6.  Two  houses  on  the  north  side,  thus  inscribe^ : 

**  These  2  Aims-Houses  were  built  and  endowed  by  the  Konoonble 
fir  Char.  Cottrel  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  to  the^r  Majesties  K.Charlci 
and  J^mesthe<fd." 

Here  afre  four  widows  who  have  each  2i.  per  week  and  a  sack  of 
coals  yearly,  in  the  said  four  houses. 

9  after 
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after  his  attainfler  was  grant^  to  tb6  noble  Amily  .of  Rus- 
sell,  in  which  it  continues.  It  is  broad,  and  inhabited 
mostly  by  coacboiakers.  Here  is  a  iamous  bagnio,  for^ 
meriy  called  the  **  Duke's  Bagnio,"  of  which  Mr.  Mal- 
colm has  given  a  particular  account  in  his  fourth  volume. 
It  afterwards  assumed  the  title  of  the  ^<  King's  Bagnio/* 
Long  Acre  Chapel  was  formerly  a  chapel  of  ease  to  St. 
Martin's  in  the  Fields,  and  was  built  in  il21,  on  the  site  of' 
the  Swan  tavern,  in  lieu  of  one  taken  down  in  Spring 
Gardens,  Charing  Cross,  to  enla%e  the  garden  of  Mr.  Se- 
cretary Craggs. 

Bow  Street  has  given  birth  and  residence  to  several 
eminent  characters ;  amon^  the  rest,  Mr.  Grinlin  Gibbons^ 
the  finmous  carver.  The  rolice  Office  has  subsisted  in  this 
street  for  many  years,  under  tl>e  controul  of  Sir  Thomas 
De  Veil,  Henry  Fielding,  his  half  brother  Sir  John  Field* 
ing,  &c.  At  present  it  is  governed  by  three  magistrates, 
their  clerks,  eight  principal  cori^tables,  and  assistants. 
Mr.  Colquhoun  informs  us,  that  the  total  ex  pence  of  the 
oflice  ill  Bow  Str^t,  in  the  year  1797,  including  Temp- 
nerations  to  the  magistrates  in  lieu  of  fees,  perquisite^,  and 
special  services,  and  the  expence  of  the  patrol  of  ^xtjr^ 
eight  persons,. amounted  to  190iLls.ld,  Total  expence 
for  the  metropolis,  26,183/.  6s.  Id.;  and  for  all  England^. 
215,869/.  ISs.  lOid. 

Mercee  Street,  leads  to  the  Seven  Dials,  formerly* 
called  Cock  and  Py£  Fields,  in  which  was  a  la.vstal^  £oi^; 
gieat  part  of  the  filth  and  rubbish  of  the  metropolis.  The 
grottful  having  been  purchased,  were  built  upon,  and  seven' 
streets,  beaming  six  names,  branched  from  a  centre,  on 
which  $t09d  an  obelisk,  with  dials  facing  each  street,  wiience 
the  name.  The  streets  in  this  neighbourhuod  arc  intricate. 
aad  mean.  Monmouth  Street,  has  long  been  notorious 
for  the ^le  of  second-hand  apparel. 
In  the  Broad  Street,  stands  the  parish  church  of 
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.        Sft.  GILES  IN  THE  FUSLM 


IT  does  not  appear  thai  there  ^Va^an}^  itigufaif  paitx^iitl' 
church  here  at  the  dissohition  of  knonaMeries ;'  but  thldt 
the  fetr  persons  who  resided^  in  this  rfetrtOte  diktrtct  were 
permitted  to^iiy  their  devotions' at  tbd  <*aj>el  of  Si:  QiWs 
-liotpital; 

This  hospital  was  founded  by  the  pious'  Maikl,  or  Mk^ 
tildft,  wife  of  Henry  I.  aboYif  ih^  yeir  1 1 17,  for  tbfe  rettefp- 
tkm  of  those  \vho  were  afflicted  with  the  leprbAyV  Hter  ^i^'' 
dowtnent  amounted  to  3/.  a  rent  chaArge^  on' Q,ulfeiihithe. 
Henry  II.  beisides  confirming  the  charity;  added'Sft  from  the 
Exchequer,  payable  for  ever,  to  provide  ctothing'  fer  the 
lepers;  and  30^.  per  annum ^  frbm  his  possds&idtt*.  ifl' this' 
county  of  Surrey,  fortlie  purchase  of  tapers*.* 

**  In  ahtient  tirbes-  it  was  custoniary  to  pr^enltdi 
factors,  on  their  way  to  the  gallows  (which,  about  the  jrcar 

*  Malcoim.  In  consequence  of  the  order  inued  by  Edward  III.  1347» 
^*  that  all  persont  afflicted  by  the  leprosy  should  immediately  leave  the 
city  of  London,  the  mayor  applied  to  the  keeper  of  St*  Oiks,  to  re- 
^vt  fourteen  citizens."    Ibid. 
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HIS,  WIS  removed  from  the  Elms,  in  Smithfidd,  and 
placed  between  St.  Gilcs*t  hospital  and  Hog  Lane)  a  great 
bowl  of  ale,  as  the  last  refresfamedt  they  were  to  receive  in 
this  life.''* 

The  late  church  was  first  built»  atmo  1684,  some  of  the. 
windows  put  up  in  1625,  and  finished  in  the  year  163S, 
Dr.  Sharp,  then  rector,  and  afterwards  archbishop  of  Yorkt 
was  a  great  contributor  to  this  ftibric. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  chancel  was  a  spacious  windowt 
curiously  painted:  the  window  had  four  compartments. 
That  northward  bad  the  effigies  of  Abraham  offering 
Inac,  the  angel  restraining  him,  &c«  Qtven  by  Abraham 
Speckart,  Esq.  under  which  were  these  words :  Credtdii 
Ahrabam  Deo  X  reputatum  est  ilU  adjustiiiam,  A.  D.  1638, 

In  the  second,  the  portrait  of  Moses  yrith  the  two  tables 
In  )iia  hands.  Given  by  .Hamo  Claxton,  Esq.  under  which 
these  words:  Erat  Vir  Atoyses  fuitissiinus  super  mines 
homines  qui  mm'obaiUur  in  terri^  1628. 

The  third  contained  th^  figure  of  king  David  playing  oa 
iheharp.    Given  by  Shr  John  Fenner,  kHight,  1627, 

The  fourth  contained  that  of  king  Solomoa  in  a  praying 
posture.    Given  by  Francis  lord  Mouat-Nocris. 

On  the  upper  part  of  the  windows  were  finely  painted 
three  glories. 

On  the  norih  side  of  the  church  was  likewise  a  window 
finely  paiqted,  Faith  Hope^  and  Charity;  but  the  figuresand 
the  words  under  were  defaced ;  as  \k  as  also  one  on  the  tuirth 
side  the  church,  whiish  was  well  painted^  having  the  arms  of 
London,  wkh  motto  and  supporters,  and  the  Fishmongers 
arms,  the  company  having  given  this  window. 

The  window,  according  to  Mr.iStow,  had  the  follow- 
iiig  lines:  -  * 

Patth  Root^  Hope  Stpd^,  the  Branch  Is  Charity* 
Faith  ftees«  Hope  looks -;  For  Charity  is  free.  ^ 

.  ^  Suchaciiitofli  prevailed  at  York,  which  gate  rite  to  the  saying, 
^  that  the  tadler  of  Bawtry  was  hanged  far  Uaftimg  kis  li^Mfr,^'    Had  he 
quipped,  as  usual,  bis  reprieve*  which  was  actually  on  the  road,  would     * 
have  arrived  time  enough  to  have  saved  him.    Penuant, 
¥oi«lV,    No.  S3.  3D  Faith 
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Fairh  knits  to  God,  to  Heaveti  Hope,  Love  to  M6k» 
Faiith  gets,  Hope  keeps,  and  Love  pours  out  agen. 

In  this  church  were  buried  the  follo^ving  rendarkable 
fsrersons : 

1.  Thomas  Cornvtallis,  Es(j.  son  and  heir  of  Sir 
Francis  Cornwallis ;  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  sole  daughter 
and  heir  to  Sir  Henry  Jortes,  bart.  of  Abermarless,  in  the 
counCy  of  Caermarthen.  By  bis  wife  Emma^  daughter  of 
Sir  Job  Charleton,  knight  and  bart.  he  had  nine  children,  of 
whom  one  son  and  five  daughters  survived  him: 

"  His  person  was  graceful,  and  his  soul  sublime;  virtue,  ho« 
nour^  and  complacency  guided  all  his  actions ;  a  lover  of  his  coun- 
try ;  most  tender  and  indulgent  to  his  wife  and  children  ;  obliging 
and  serviceable  to  his  friends;  hospitable  and  generous  to  his 
neighbours^  just«  charitable^  and  courteous  to  all  he  conversed 
with. 

"  He  lived  beloved,  and  died  much  lamented  by  them  all,  the 
16th  of  July,  A.  D.  170S.  His  noon  was  night,  being  made  pef«. 
feet  in  thirty-three  years, 

'*  His  grandfather  Charles,  his  father  Sir  Francis,  and  his  bro- 
ther Charles,  lye  buried  in  this  charch^  near  the  pulpit.'' 

2.  Philip,  lord  Stanhope,  of  Shelford,  and  earl  of 
Chesterfield,  who  died  September  12,  1656,  aged  seventy^ 
two,  and  his  wife  Catharine. 

3.  John  lord  Belasyse,  baron  Worlaby,  second  son  of 
Thomas  lord  viscount  Fauconberg,  his  wives  and  children. 

Who  for  his  loyalty,  prudence,  and  courage,  was  promoted  to 
several  commands  of  great  trust  by  their  majesties  king  Charles  the 
,  First  and  Second,  viz.  having  raised  six  regiments  of  horse  and 
foot  in  the  late  civil  wars,  he  commanded  a  tertia  in  his  majesty's 
armies  at  the  battles  of  Edghill,  Newbury,  and  Naseby,  the 
sieges  of  Redding  and  Bristol;  afterward  being  made  governor  ot 
York,  and  commander  in  chief  of  all  his  majesty's  fbrces  in  York- 
shire. He  fought  the  battle  of  Selby  with  the  lord  Fairfax ;  then 
being  lieutenantogeneral  of  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Northampton, 
Derby,  and  Rutland,  and  governor  of  Newark,  he  valiantly  de- 
fended that  garrison  against  the  English  and  Scotch  armies,  till  his 
majesty  came  in  person  to  the  Scotch  quarters^  and  commanded 

the 
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fiits  HKr^i^  of  it;  at  which  time  he  alsah^  the  honour  ofie- 
*"K  g^P^ca^o^  «the.kiDg'A  h0rse.gu.^rds:  in  all  which  services,  and 
.during  the  war5  ai^d  pther  atchieverocnts,  he  deported  himsdf 
with  eminent  courage  and  conduct,  aoa  received  many  wounds, 
sustained  three  impris<mments  in  the  Tower  of  London ;  and  after 
the  happy  restoration  of  king  Charles  the  Second,  was  made  lord 
lieutenant  of  the  East  Riding  of  the  county  of  York,  governor  of 
Hull,  general  of  his  majesty's  forces  in  Africa,  governor  of 
Tangier,  and  captain  of  his  majesty's  guard  of  gentlemen  pen* 
sioners.  ' 

4.  Frances  Cotton^   w'dovv,    lady  of  Boscobel,   cele- 
brated as  the   place  of  safety  to  Charles  II.     She  was  re- - 
warded  by  beipg  .appointed  one  of  the  qucen'§  bedchamber 
women,  and  died  in  .677,  agel  s'x-tv-thrce. 

5.  TliQ  imcorrlipred  patriot  Anx^rew  Marvell,  Esq.* 
member  of  parliament  for  Kingston  upon  Hull,  who  died 
August  16,   1678,  in  the  fifty-cightii  year  of  his  age.       *'     ' 

"    6.   RiCHABfl 

•  King  Charles  took  great  d<?Iis;h*t  in  his  conversation,  and  tried  air 
means  to' win  him  over  to  the  court,  but  in  vain  :  his  inflexible  steadiiiesv 
"vas  proof  against  tempta(ion,  either  of  his  own  distresses,  '(for  his 
wai  sometimes  reduced  to  pretty  great  streights)  or  ctf  the  lar^e  ofTen 
made  him  by  the  court.  And  how  earnest  they  were  in  their  endea- 
▼ours  to  gain  a  man  of  his  ability,  let  the  following  relation  evince : 

The' king  having  entertained  him  one  night,  sent  the  lord  treasurer 
panby  the  next  morning  to  find  out  his  lodgings ;  which  were  tfcen,  tip' 
two  pair  of  stairs  in  one  of  the  little  courts  in  the  Strand: 'where  he  ytkf^ 
busily  engaged  in  >vriiing,  when  the  treasurer  abruptly  opened  the  door 
upon  him.     Surprised  at  seeing  such  an  unexpected  visitor,'  he  told  hit . 
lordihijj,  he  had,  he  believed,  mistaken  his  way :  *  Not  now  I  have 
found  Mr  Marvell,*  replied  llie  lordDanby;  he  then  assured,  he  war 
expressly  sent  to  him  from  the  king,  and  his  message  was  to  know  what* 
his  majesty  could  do  to  serve  him  .'    It  is  not  in  hil  majesty's  power  t<(r 
serve  me,  my  lord,  answered  Mr. 'Marvell  jocularly ;  but  the  lord  trea* 
surer  making  a  seriouv affair  of  it^  Mr.  Marvell  told  him,  that  he  full' 
well  knew  the  nature  of  courts,  having  been  in  rtisihy ;  and  that  who- 
ever is  distinguished  by  the  favour  of  the  prince,  is  alWays  expected  ta 
vote  in  his  interest-    Lord  Danby  told  htm,  that  his  majesty,  from  iHb' 
just  sense  he  bad  of  his  merit  alone,  desired  to  know  whether  there  waft 
any  place  at  court  he  could  be  pleased  with.    To'which  he  replied  with 
(be  utmost  s(ead],ness,  that  he  could  not  with  honbuir  Siccept  the  offer, 

9  D  !^  '  tiBC^ 
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'  *^  6»  Richard  PsiiDiiEtLy  preaarter  and  oonditct  to  Ms 
sacred  majesty  king  Chartes  the  Second,  of  Great  Britain^ 
after  his  escape  from  Worcester  fight,  in  die  year  165 1»  frfio 
died  February  8,  1611.** 

Holdf  passenger*  here's  shrouded  in  this  hene 
Unpamllerd  Pendrell  thro'  the  uniTerse. 
Like  when  the  eastern  star  from  heav*n  gave  light 
I        To  three  Ipst  kings :  so  he  in  such  dark  night 
To  Britain's  monarchy  toss'd  by  adverse  war» 
On  earth  appeared  a  second  eastern  star* 
A  pole  astern  in  her  rebellious  main, 
A  pilot  to  her  royal  sovereign. 
Now  to  triumph  in  heay'n's  eternal  sphere. 
He's  bence  advanc'd  for  his  jui^t  steeridge  here|    - 
Whilst  Albion's  chronicles,  with  matchless  faroe^ 
Embalm  the  story  of  great  Pendrell's  name. 

.;  The  church  having  beconie  ruinous  through  the  damps^ 
decasioned  by  raising  the  ground  to  the  height  of  eight  feet 
above  the  floor  of  ^the  building ;  the  inhabitants,  therefore, 
1>y  consent  of  parliament,  bad  the  whole  rebuilt;  the  sum 
<»f  8000/,  being  granted  for  that  purpose.  The  old  fabric 
was  taken  down  in  HSO,  and,  three  years  afterwards,  the 
present  erected. 

This  magnificent  edifice  is  exceedingly  Ipfty^,  and  bnilt 
entirely  of  Portland  stone*  The  area  of  the  church  within 
the  wails  is  sixty  feet  wide,  and  seventy-five  in  lengthy  ex- 

since  if  he  did,  he  must  be  either  ungrateful  to  the  king  in  voting 
against  him,  or  false  to  his  country,  in  giving  in  to  the  measures  of  ths 
court :  the  oqly  favour  which  he  liegged  therefore  of  his  majesty  was, 
that  he  would  esteem  him  as  dutiful  a  subject  as  any  he  bad^  and  acting 
more  truly  in  his  proper  interest  while  thus  he  refused  his  offers,  than 
he  could  possibly  do  should  he  accept  them*  The  lord  treasurer  find- 
ing his  solUdtationt  oi  that  head  u>  be  quite  fruitless,  told  him,  the 
king  had  ordered  him  lOOOL  which  he  hoped  he  would  receive,  till  he 
could  think  what  farther  to  ask  of  lus  majesty*  But  Mr.  Marvell  conti* 
aacd  equally  inflexible  to  this  temptation  also,  though  at  that  insunt  he 
.  ^as  so  str^ghtened  for  wani  of  cash,  that  he  was  obliged,  as  soon  as 
lord  Danby  .took  his  leave^>  to  send  to  a  friend  to  borrow  a  guinea :  so  far 
did  the  love  of  public  good  over^rule  all  sense  of  private  interest  ia  his 
fisaett  breast. 
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tltidwof  the  recfsi  of  the  altar.  The  roof  is  sQppoited 
with  Ionic  pillan  of  Portbnd  stone^  od  stone  piers,  and  is 
Taolted  underneath. 

The  interior  is  chaste  and  beautifal;  the  ornamented 
cieUng  being  one  of  the  beit  in  the  metropolis.  The  gal- 
leries and  altar  are  rery  handsome.  Here  is  also  a  fine 
organ.  The  outside  of  the  church  has  a  rustic  basement^ 
and  the  windows  of  the  galleries  have  semicircular  heads^ 
over  which  is  a  modillion  cornice.  The  steeple  is  one  hun« 
drcd  and  sixty-five  feet  high,  and  consists  of  a  rustic  pe* 
destal^  supporting  a  Doric  order  of  pilasters ;  and  over  dio . 
clock  is  an  octangular  tower,  with  three  quarter  Ionic 
lunms  supporting  a  balustrade  with  vases,  on  which  st 
the  spire,  whrch  is  also  octangular  and  belted. 

The  whole  expence  of  this  church  .amounted  to  10^026f. 
15s.  9d.  8000/.  of  which  was  granted  by  parliament.  Mr^ 
H£KRY  FLiTcaopT  WHS  the  architect. 

There  are  no  monuments  of  any  peculiar  consequence  in 
the  present  church,  except  one  to  the  memory  of  Thomas 
Edwardes,  gent,  who  died  July  9,  1791,  and  left  500^ 
4  per  cent,  stock  to  provide  for  ever  to  the  poor  of  thb 
parish,  to  be  distributed  every  sabbath  day ;  also  300/.  in 
the  same  stock,  for  the  use  of  the  charity  school.  Another 
to  the  memory  of  the  reverend  Richard  Southgatr,  A.B, 
rector  ef  Warsop,  in  Nottinghamshire,  curate  of  this 
church  thirty  years,  and  one  of  the  sub-librarians  of  the 
British  Museum ;  who  died  January  21,  1795,  in  the  sixty, 
sixth  year  of  his  age.  A  third  to  the  memory  of  Sir 
Roger  UEstrakge,  an  eminent  writer  in  the  seventeenth 
century;  born  1616,  died  1704.  One  memento  of  th^old 
church  is  part  of  the  tomb  of  lady  Frances  KnivetoNi 
which  was  **  resett  up'*  by  the  hon.  Charles  Leigh,  of 
Jjsighton,  in  Bedfordshire,  in  1738.  It  was  originally  thus 
iniicribed : 

The  Right  Honourable  Lady  Frances  KnivetoH*  Wife  of  Sir 
fiilbert  Knivelon«  of  Bradley  in  the  County  of  Derb/»  Baronet, 
Ijeth  buried  in  ttie  Chancel  of  this  Church.  She  was  one  of  thV 
Pasfhtiers  and  Co-beixs  of  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Robert  Dud; 
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.Jfejf,  K'Dfght;  buke  of  ithe. Empire,  by  the  Lady  Alice  his  Wife 
•lid.  JOucKess.  Which' ^Robert  was  Son  of  the  K'rgbt  Hoooo^aUe 
Robert  Dudley,  late  Earl  of  Lclcc<^ter>  andt  Sutft  Ducliess  was 
I>|Hi|;hteff  of  Sir  Tho,  Leigh »  anc};;  Aunt  to,  the  Right -Honourable 
TTao.  kte  Lor4  Leigh,  of  Stonclcy  in  theCouaty  of  Warwrick. 

.4nfl  the  s^iid  Honour  and  Title  of  Dudjess  Dudley,  was  by  Let- 
ters Patepts  of  his  lite  Majesty,  of  Glorious  Meihory,  Kinjj 
CharlcH-  the  ls(  allowed,  and  since  graciously  confirmed  taher  by 

lis  now  Majesty  King  Charles  the  2cl ;  and  she  lived  and  died . 

Vorthy  of  that  Honour. 

The   Riglit  Honourable  Lady  Ann  Holbourne,  Sister  of  the 

%jmi  Lady   Frances,    another' Daughter  of  the  said   Duke  and 

•ttches<,  did' win  this  Monument,  which  jriiehad  provided  in  bet 

Itfe  time,  to  be  erected  to  the  memory -of  her  dear  Sister,  Sec. 

The  nortli-west  portico  has  the  celebrated  representation 
'of  the  Resurrection,-  a  most  laborious  performance,  carred^ 
^bout  16$7. 

Rectors  of  Eminenc£,  Roger  Manwari3<jg,  D,  I>: 
ifterwards  bishop  of  St.  David*s,  a  persecuted  divine, 
iforing  the  grand  rebellion. 

Brian  Walton,  D.  D.  afterwards  bishop  of  Chester^ 
cidjtor  of  the  Polyglot  Dible,  •&c.    * 

Wii^iAM  Heywood,  I).  D  another  persecuted  divine. 

jrpHN  Sharp,  D  D.  of  whom  mention  has  already  been 
ibacte  in  Vol.  L  p.  276.  .  He  was  afterwards  archbishop 
iof  Yorl«. 

WiLLiAAi  Haley,  D.  D.  doan  of  Chichester. 

WtLLiAiCi  Baker,  D.D.  afterwards  bishop  of  Norwich. 
'   John  BucKNER,  LL.  D.   bishop  of  Chichester,  the  pre- 
jicnt  rector.  ' 

'  Before  the  antient  hospital  the  famous  Sir  John  Old- 
fcastle,  lord  Cobham,  was  executed  for  his  religious  tenets, 
in  the  moat  barbarous'  manner.  He  was  hung  on  a  gsdloirs, 
by  a  chain  fastened  round  his  body,  and  thus  suspended, 
burnt  alive.  This  is  one  of  the  acts  which  tarnish  the 
splendor  of  the  reign  of  Henry  V. 

Near  the  church  was  tlie  bouse  of  Alice,  dvtcbess  Dud* 
ley,  Vrbo  died  here  in  1669,  aged  ninety.  She  was  the 
wi^ovr  of  Sir  Robert  Dudley,  son  to  Robert,  earl  of  Let- 
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ci^ter,  who,  by  yarious  untoward  circumstancesy  was  de« 
nied  legitimacy »  and  his  paternal  estates.  He  had  been 
created  a  duke  of  the  empire,  and  had  assumed  tlie  title  of  ^ 
chike  of  Northumberland,  and  lived  and  died  in  great  estf« 
mation  irt  Tuscany.  This  lady  was  advanced  to  the  title  of 
dutchess  by  Charlesl.  but  without  any  entail.  She  merited 
the  honour  by  the  greatness  of  her  mind,  and  extent  of 
her  charities. 

Beltok  Street,  on  the  south  side,  leads  to  Brownlow 
Street,  Long  Acre,  in  which  is  a  Lying-ik  Hospital 
FOR  MARRIED  WoMEN  ;  whcrc  such  Rs  are  objects  of  cha- 
rity are  amply  provided  with  commodious  apartments  and' 
beds,  good  nursing,  plain  suitable  diet,  proper  medicines^ 
and  the'advice  and  assistance  of  gentlemen  of  skill  and  ex* 
perience  ill  midwifery,  as  well  as  the  attendance  of  mid- 
wives,  in  the  last  stage  of  their  pregnancy,  and  during  tha 
month  of  lying-in.  This  hospital  was  instituted  in  the 
year  1749,  and  has  been  ever  since  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions. 

The  north-west  side  of  Broad  Street,  skirts  one  of  the 
greatest  nuisances  of  the  metro|>oli$.  In  Dyot  Street,  aad 
some  of  the  surrounding  avenues,  are  exhibited  the  extremes 
of  wretchedness,  filth,  and  depravity.  '  It  has  gained  the 
name  of  Little  Dublin,  on  account  of  the  vulgar  Irish 
who  constantly  resort  to  these  mansions  of  degraded  human 
nature.  Yet  nearly  adjoining  arc  the  stately  streets,  de^' 
nominated  Great  Russell  Street,  and  Charlotte 
Street,  leading  to  Bedford  Square,  Gower  Street, 
and  the  various  improvements  to  the  east  of  Tottenfaaai' 
Court  Road. 

Bedford  SfiUARE.  '^  Here  we  have  an  example  of  the 
beauty  resulting  from  an  uniform  design,  carried  into , exe- 
cution under  individual  direction ;  and  an  instance  of  the 
deformities,  which  are  too  frequently  occasioned  by  th9> 
shackles  of  interested  speculation.  ELach  of  the  four  sides, 
of  this  square  has  a  pediment  m  the  centre,  supported  by^ 
pilasters;  but  on  two  of  the  sides  the  pediments  extend 
(ver  two  houses,*  and  have  a  pilaster  in  the  middle,,  de- 
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iiroyiiig  diat  appearance  pf  unity  which  is  the  chaiya^ 
teristic  of  a  pediment.  It  is  so^rcely  to  be  imagined  that 
«  such  A  fault  could  be  committed,  at  a  time  wh^n  architect 
ture  has  been  so  niuch  studied  and  in^prored ;  yet  justice 
requires  it  to  be  told,  that  the  gentleman  who  made  the 
design^  felt  this  impropriety,  and  would  have  removed  it ; 
but  the  builder,  who  held  the  ground  under  the  duke  of 
Bedford,  having  limited  the  number  of  houses,  and  deter-, 
mined  to  have  a  pediment  on  every  side,  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  alter  his.ari^gement.^*  * 

The  immense  accumulations  of  building  that  have  lately 
taken  place  on  this  side  of  the  metropolis,  are  apparently 
beyond  credibility.  In  1803,  all  the  new  houses  betw^n 
Russel  and  Bloooisbury  Squares,  were  erected ;  and  most 
of  the  large  tract,  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Long  Fields,  have  been  covered  with  magnificent  housea 
since  1801. 

Russel  Square  is  considerably  larger  than  any  other  in 
London,  Lincoln^s  Inn  Fields  excepted,  its  dimensions  are 
nearly  six  hundred  and*  seventy-eight  feet  on  each  side 
Bolton  House,  occupied  in  1805  by  the  late  earl  RoBslyo, 
|ias  recently  been  divided  into  two,  and  its  court  yard  co« 
vered  by  three  excellent  houses^  which  completes  the  eastern 
nde  of  the  square. 

Much  pains  have  been  used,  and  expence  incurred,  in 
laying  out  and  planting  the  area  of  this  square ;  which, 
when  the  trees  and  plants  shall  have  arrived  at  a  greater  de- 
gree of  maturity,  will  render  it  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
in  London.  On  the  south  side,  immediately  opposite  Bbiv 
FORD  Place,  a  pedestrian  statue  in  bronze  of  the  late  dnke 
Francis,  is  to  be  set  up  by  Mr.  Westmacot,  by  public  sub* 
tcription,  and  will  much  add  to  the  beauty  of  this  place* 

To  the  northward,  Tavistock  Square  has  commenoed ; 
and  by  ao  early  attention^to  the  enclosing  and  planting  its 
area  before  tlie  erection  of  the  habitations,  it  has  become  at 
once  pleasant,  h^lthy,  and  desirable. 

.  •  •  Malton's  Picturesque  Tour. 
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To  \he  easbvard  of  the  Foutidling  Hospital  a  square  has 
been  begnn,  of  the  same  dimensions  as  Brunswick  -Square. 
Northward  Of  the  hospital  gardeil  is  the  estate  of  Mr.  Har* 
KsOD,  where  a  respectable  neighboorhood  is  rabidly  forntM 
ing;  and  nearly  adjoiningy  is  a  large  6eld  belonging  to  the 
Skiiiiifrs*  Company,  for  which  extensive  building  plana 
have  been  projected ;  but  through  some  extraordinary  io- 
adTcrtence,  ho  agreement  has  been  ief&cted,  to  ipsure  r^ 
apcctable  ax:cesses  either  by  the  south,  esst^  or  western  sidelt 

The  estate  formerly  belonging  to  Mr.  Mortioaer,  at  the 
toorth  end  of  Gower  Street,  afttr  many  years'  litigatioa-, 
lias  now  become  the  property  of  Sir  William  I^axton,  wh6 
lirdposes  to  put  iip  extensive  and  respedtable  buildings  on 
it,  and  ,to  cantiniie  Gower  Street  to  the  road. 

To  the  northward  of  Tavistock  Square,  an  area  of  about 
tiivnty  acr6s  is  proposed  to  be  surrounded  with  buildings : 
the  centre  to  be  occupied  and  dressed  as  nursery  grounds; 
the  Paddington  road  running  between  them; .  Directly 
northward^  from  the  centre  of  this  Iarge.area/  a  wide  grand 
road  is  to  l^ad  to  the  Hamp.>tead  road  at  Camden  Town ; 
the  sides  to  be  planted  with  double  rows  of  trees,  and  the 
botifcs  to  be  coupled  or  detached,  allowing  abundant  space 
to  each  for  respectable  inhabitants. 

The  corporation  of  the  city  of  London,  an  its  estate 
between  Gower  Street  and  Tottenham  Court  Road,  art 
causing  astreetj  with  a  crescent  at  eiicb  end,  to  be  ereqted, 
and  a  Ibng  range  of  shops  next  the  road:  the  whole  much 
improving  that  approach  to  the  Bedford  estate. 

Of  the  importance  of  the  buildings  on  the  Bedford  and 
PouTKillng  estates  to  the  country  and  the  proprietors,  some 
judgment  may  be  foriiied  by  the  folloi^ing  estimates:  the 
duties  already  paid  to  government  for  the  articles  consumed 
in  the  bnildings,  amount  to  84,500/. ;  the  house  and  win« 
dow  duties  per  annumf  401,700/,;  the  war  tax  o*;  prop^erty 
per  enntmii  14,800/.;  the  New  River  Cdmpany  gain  by 
the  increased  service,  per  anrmnij  3450/. ;  the  present  va- 
lue of  the  buildings  erected  is  328,000/1;  ihe  anntral  value 
1 2d ,710/.;  and  the  present  annual  value  of  tlie  ground 
lenUy  8|S39/. 
Vol.  IV,    NO.W.  3  E  » 
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It  is  presumed  that  about  one-balf  the  buildings  are  c<$m« 
pleted  on  the  Bedford  estate,  and  two-thirds  on  the  Found* 
ling,  estate.  If,  therefore,  those  proportions  be  added  to 
the  sums  already  .estimated,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the' reversionary  tahie  to  the  proprietors ;  and^f  to  these  be 
added  the  duties  and  taxes  on  the  other  estates  before  men- 
tioned south  of  the  New  Road,  the  permanent  taxes  to  the 
state  cannot  be  less,  (according  to  their  present  ratio,)  than 
for  houses*  and  windows  per  annum j  100,000/. ;  for  dutiei 
and  customs  on  the  building  articles,  200,000/. ;  for  the 
war  tax  on  property  per  annum^  40,000/  ;  and  in  total  oi 
the  capital  thus  to  be  created,  not  less  than  3,500,000/. ; 
exclusive  of  all  consideration  of  the  advantages  derived  to 
the  revenue,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  by  the  fitting 
Mp  and  furnishing  so  vast  a  neighbourhood  *. 

Brunswick  Square  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
Foundling  Hosfital,  and  its  gardens,  to  which  there  is 
BO  passage.  The  houses,  though  respectable,  are  unequal 
in  breadth.  The  quadrangle,  however,  is  airy ;  and  from 
the  west  side  are  views  towards  the  New  River  Head,  Is* 
lington,  and  the  vicinity.  The  length  of  the  square  from 
north  to  south  is  one  hundred  and  eighty- two  paces;  the 
breadth  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

In  Coram  Street,  so  called  in  comraemoratibn  of  the 
humane  captaiA  Coram,    the  projector  of   the  Foundling 

•  European  Mag.  April  1807.  "  The  site  of  Guildford  Street  wai 
formerly  a  path  which  led  from  Gray's  Inn  Lane  by  the  Foundling 
Hospital,  the  gardens  of  Great  Ormond  Street,  the  back  of  Queen 
Square,  to  Baltimore  House  (afterwards  inhabited  by  the  duke  of 
Bolton,  and  the  earl  of  Roslyn) ;  and  was  generally  bounded  by  tta2;naai 
^  waters,  at  least  twelve  feet  lower  than  the  square.  This  place  has  been 
raised  to  a  level  with  the  adjoining  streets,  and  a  considerable  addition 
made  to  the  garden  of  the  square;  which  indeed,  however  pleasant,  is 
but  a  small  compensation  for  the  loss  of  a  beautiful  view'  of  Hamptead 
and  Highgat^',  hidden  by  majestic  houses,  adorned  with  Tuscan  pillars. 
The  trees  and  Grecian  gateway  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  (which 
formed  a  curve  opposite  Lamb's  Conduit  Street,  and  is  no\v  made  to 
range  with  the  rest  of  the  wall)  give  a  grand  finish  to  the  whole.  The 
)inbabitants  are  of  the  first  respeci ability,  and  the  houses  large  and  well 
prqporCfOned.*'— JW«/r«/w*/  London, 
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Hospital,  is  a  large  structure  with  a  handsome  pediment, 
intended  as  an  assembly  hoiise,  with  baths,  &c.  for  the  use 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  respectable  neighbourhood. 

In  Tavistock  Street  is  Tavistock  Chapel,  a  m,o- 
dern  imitatit>n  of  Gothic  architecture.  The  interior  is 
spacious,  but  gloomy :  here  is  a  good  organ. 

Hence  by  Southampton  Row  is  an  avenue  to  Blooms-^ 
BURY  Square. 

This  formerly  constituted  the  manor  of  Lomesbury,  in 
which  the  Icings  of  England  antiently  bad  their  stables,  till 
removed  to  the  Meqse,  by  Charing  Crosi.    Coming  into 
possession   of   the  Russell  family    by    marriage  with  the 
Wriothesley's,  earls  of  Southampton,  the  site  wasdenomi*- 
nated  Southampton,  and  afterwards  Bloomsbury  Square. 
Tlie  bouse  which  occupied  the  north  side  was  built  after  a 
design  by^Inigo  Jones,  and  called  Southampton,  and  af- 
terwards Bedford  House  ;  from  which  place  the  amiable 
lady  Rachel  Russel  dates  her  letters ;  it  was  her  residence 
till  her  decease  in  112:^.     The  north  front  had  a  good  effect 
from  the  fields,   and  the  grounds  adjoining  those  of  the 
British  Museum  gave  the  whole  a  respectable  and  pic* 
tnresque  appearance. 

One  of  the  wings  was  a  magnificent  gfl^Hery,  in  which 
were  copies  of  the  Cartoons,  as  large  as  the  originals,  by 
Sir  James  Thornhill. 

To  forward  the  present  improvements  the  late  duka 
Francis,  sold  the  house  and  gardens  for  5000/.  The  gallery 
of  the  Cartoons  were  purchased  for  450/.  by  the  duke  of 
Norfolk. 

The  square  is  embellished  with  many  good  houses^  and 
the  grass  plots  in  the  middle  surrounded  with  neat  iroq~ 
railing.  The  east  side  is  ornamented  with  the  house  of 
lord  ELWNbORouGH,  lord  chief  justice  of.  the  court  of 
King's  Bench.  At  the  north  angle  on  the  same  side,  was 
the  residence  of  the  great  luminary  of  the  law,  the  ve- 
nerable earl  of  Mansfield,  which  w*s  destroyed  by  fire^ 
with  all  his  iQanuscripts,  pictures,  &.c.  by  the  mob  in 
1780;  his  lordship  hardly  escaping  with  his  life;  and,  be 
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it*  reccfded  to  hU  honour,  thg^  his  lordshi(tf  nobly  refaurf 
aoy  reihuneratioh  ^t  the  expence  of  the  public. 

In  Grxat  Ru$8£t  Stuet  is  situated  MofiTi^oDE  HousB, 
built  on  a  French  plan»  by  the  fir:»t  duke  of  Mootague,  who 
bi(d  been  ambassador  it)  France.  The  staircase  and  ceilings 
irere  painted  by  Rousseau,  and  La  Fosse:  th^  Apoiheoais 
of  Iris,  and  the  Aisepibiy  of  the  Gods,  are  by  the  last*. 

We  'have  in  another  part  of  this  work  stated  that  thi^ 
mansion  was  purchased  by  govemipent  for  the  repository  of 
4e  British  Museum  f,  and  shall  therefore,  as  far  fis  our 
limits  permit,  proceed  to  describe  some  of  its  principal  cu^f 
riosities ;  the  whole  being  mi^de  easy  of  publip  inspectioni 
by  me$uis  of  recent  acts  of  the  legislature. 

BRITISIJ  MUSEUM. 

The  site  of  this  building  is  a  square,  inclosed  by  a  high 
iMTick  wall,  which  excludes  the  house  froVn  a  view  on  every 
side,  and  it  is  liable  to  the  same  objections  as  those  of  Bur- 
lington House;  here,  as  well  ^  the  latter,  the  wall  might 
have  openings,  through  which  the  house  lyould  be  viewed 
frpm  the  street ;  more  especially  a<<  there  have  lately  been 
centineis  appointed  to  guard  this  magnificent  repository  of 
science  and  curiosity. 

A  grand  portal  leads  towards  the  house,  the  ball  of 
which  is  of  the  Ionic  order,  and  decorated  with  pilasters  in 
pairs,  the  entablatures  of  which  support  a  plain  horizontal 
ceding.  Over  the  door  is  a  coarse  painting  of  an  eruption 
of  Mount  Vesuvius.  The  entrance  to  the  vestibule  on  the 
y^eat  side,  is  under  tall  arches,  ornamented  with  fanciful 
iron  work.  This  leads  to  the  various  rooms  for  study  and 
copying. 

f  Hi9  grace's  second  ^ifew^  the  mad  dutch^is  of  AlbemarTe,  wi-  ' 
^ow  to  Christopher,  second  duke  of  that  title.  She  married  her  second 
husband,  as  emperor  of  China,  which  gave  occasion  to  a  scene  in  Sir 
Courtly  Nice.  She  was  kept  in  the  ground  apartment  during  hit 
grace'a  Kfe,  and  was  served  on  the  knee  to  the  day  of  her  death,  vKhich 
happened  in  1731,  at  Neweaitle  HoM,  Clerkenweil* 
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.  The  paintings  on  the  side  of  the  staircase  reptesent ' 
and  his  milkary  retinue,  the  chiefs  «f  the  provinces  be  bad 
in  part  subdued  attending  on  hi|n,and  others  on  their  fcneei, 
Imploring  his  protection  and  assistance. 

In  a  compartment  are  the  feasts  and  sacrifices  of  Bacchus.. 

In  iinotbefy  the  rivers  Nile  and  Tiber  are  represented  bj 
gigantic  figures  emblematically  ornamented;  and  there ara 
views  of  emblematical  landscapes  at  a  distance,  and  several 
fine  pieces  of  architecture. 

On  the  ceiling  is  represented  the  story  of  Phaeton :  the 
gods  are  asseipbied,  and  the  youth  appears  asking  Phoebus 
to  permit  him  to  drive  his  chariot  for  a  day  ;  he  consents;  and 
in  another  part  is  seen  conducting  him  to  the  chariot:  Dianii 
is  near  them,  and  Juno  attended  by  Iris. 

Farther  on,  Phaeton,  with  all  the  ardour  of  youth,  is 

^riving  the  sun^s  chariot,  accompanied  by  the  Hours  in  the 

form  of  women.     Time  is  represented  by  Saturn,  Eternitj 

by  a  woman  holding  a  serpent^  and  Cybcle,  or  the  goddess 

'  of  the  earth.  . 

In  the  First  Room,  the  story  of  Phaeton  is  completed 
on  the  ceiling.  The  gods  are  assembled,  and  whilst  Ju« 
piter  is  castmg  his  thunder-bolts  at  Phaeton  failing  from  the 
chariot,  Saturn,  Apollo,  Mars,  Neptune,  Juno,  Diana^ 
Venus,  Cupid,  Mercury,  Minerva,  and  Bacchus,  in  various 
attitudes,  are  agitated  by  different  passions. 

This  room  is  devpted  chiefly  to  Egyptian  and  Etrnscan 
antiquities.  Over  the  north  door  is  a  fine  portrait  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Here 
are  specimens  of  brazen  head  pieces,  bronze  lance  headSj, 
imd  other  instruments  of  warfare.  Egyptian  idols  of  metal^ 
stone,  and  wood.  Egyptian  jars,  ^th  various  hebds. 
Small  busts,  figures,  and  distorted  masks.  Roman  urnsj 
lachrymatories.  Etruscan  vessels,  &c.  on  some  of  which 
^re  elegant  designs.  Various  articles  from  the  ruins  of 
Hcrculancum.  A  aio4eI  Of  the  temple  of  the  Sybils^  near 
Tivoli. 

The  Second  Room.    Several  Egyptian  antiquities,    A 

ininiature  of   Oliver  CroftiwcUf    by  Cooper,     A  picture; 
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intnled  by  Frederick  de  Wetsclberg,  captain  of  pioneers  to 
the  emperor  of  Germatyy  in   1199;  it  represents  a  land- 
escape  and  houses.     Paper  cut  into  varioas  delicate  forms 
and  outlines.     Here  are  also  two  Egyptian  muiDmies. 

The  Otaheite  and  South  Sea  KooMiB;  containing  the 
aereral  curiosities  brought  by  captain  Cook.  In  tlie  left 
corner  is  the  mounting  dress  of  an  Otaheitean  lady ;  op- 
posite are  rich  cloaks  and  helmets  of  feathers  from  the 
Sandwich  Island^.  Over  the  fire  place  are  tlie  Cava  bowls, 
and,  above  them,  battoons,  add  various  other  implements 
qif  war.  The  idols  of  the  ditferent  inlands,  pr)esent  in  their 
hideous  rudeness,  a  singular  contrast  with  many  of  the 
vorks  of  art;  near  these  are  their  drums,  and  other  in- 
struments of  music.  In  the  dour*way,  leading  from  the 
roooiy  is  a  small  glass  case,  containing  a  breast-plate  frorn 
the  Friendly  Islands,  contrasted  with  another  from  the  breast 
of  an  Egyptian  mummy* 

The  first  room  of  the  Manuscript  department  is  small, 
appropriated  to  the  collections  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  and 
Dr.  Birch.  Over  the  door  way  is  a  po: trait  of  Britton,  the 
musical  small  coal- man.  The  next  room  is  completely 
filed  with  the  Harleian  Manuscuipts  ;  one  of  tlie  most 
cprious  is  a  volume  of  roval  letters  from  1437,  to  tlie  time 
of  Charles  the  First.  Round  the  walls,  above  the  presses, 
are  a  variety  of  portraits,  the  chief  of  which  have  theie 
names  attached ;  one  of  the  best  is  Iluhensy  by  himself. 
The  adjoining  aj^artment  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  same  col* 
I^iction.  But  on  one  side,  tlic  manusicript  collections  of 
Sir  William  Musgrave  and  Mr.  Cole,  have  been  of  late 
•years  depasitcJ*  Here,  also,  are  preserved  <hrcc  manu* 
script  voiumifs,  containing  many  of  the  forgeries  of  tlio 
unhappy  Chatterton,  with  his  first  letter  to  lord  Orford. 
The .  last  room  of  thfi  manuscript  department,  is  appro* 
prtated  to  the  royal  library  of  nanuscripts,  and  ,6ir  liolteit 
Catton*s,  with  a  fo,w  later  donations.  On  the  table,  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  is  one  of  the  originals  of  Magna 
Charta,  written  on  a  large  roll  of  parchment,  and  was 
IQ^ch  damaged  in  the  yej^r  il38|  xyhcn  tlie  Cotton  Ubrary 
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took  fire  at  Westminster.  Part  of  the  brt>ad  seal  is  yet  aiu 
nexed.  One  of  the  most  valuable  works  in  this  room,  is 
the  most  antient  manuscript  of  the  Old  and  New-  Testa* 
Tiieafc  that  is  extant.  It  isjn  Greek,  and  contains  St,  Paul's 
Kpistles  to  the  Laodiceans.  Two  manuscript  copies  of  the 
Pentateuch,  in  Hebrew.  And  a  variety  of  other  manu* 
scripts,  very  splendidly  illuminated  with  coloured  pictures 
and  gilding.  T9  this  collection  has  been  added  the  MSS.  of 
the  late  marquis  pf  Lansdown. 

The  Great  Saloon  is  finely  ornamented  with  fresco 
paintings,  by  Baptist.  On  a  table,  in  the  centre^  is/i  magni* 
.  ficent  Etruscan  vase,  three  feet  high,  richly  ornamented. 
In  the  intercolumniation  is  a  fine  representation  of  the  god 
'Mars  Quirinus;  presented,  with  the  others  about  it,  by 
Sir  William  HamikoA.  Here  is  also  a  beautiful  model  of 
the  fiarberini  vase,  by  the  late  Mr^  Wedge^ood  ;  a  variety; 
of  Roman  remains,  such  as  dice,  tickets  for  the  Romaji 
theatres,  mirrors,  seals  for  the  wine  casks,  lamps,  and 
other  singubr  remains.  Two  or  three  bas  relievos,  of  in- 
comparable sc'ulpture ;  a  table  composed  of  different  spe^ 
cim^ns  of  lava;  a  choice  colicction  of  rings  and  antient 
gems ;  and  a  beautiful  bronze  bead  of  Homer,  fpund  near 
Constantinople. 

The  Mineral  Room,  contains  fossils,  minerals,  meiais, 
pebbles,  crystals,  and  precious  stones,  of  various  colours 
and  /splendours,  composing  a  collection  of  astonishing 
beauty  and  magnificence.  An  Plgyptian  |)cbble,  which  baa 
been  broke  by  accident,,  discovers'  on  both  pieces,  a  lively 
picture  of  the  poet  Chaucer.  Here  is  also  a  garnet  of  con- 
siderable size;  a  most  beautiful  box,  composed  of  Co«« 
tinthian  fire-marble,  and  a  sectional  representation  of  a' 
coal  mine,  in  different  cbloured  marble. 

The  two  adjoining  rooms  contain  cliiefly  the  extraneous 
fiossils,  dried  plants,  shells,  and  insects,  with  a  few.  ani- 
mals. Among  the  first  of  these  is  a  fossil  ja^w-bonc,  sup- 
poaed  of  the  Mammoth,  from  the  river  Ohio,  in  America. 

In  the  Bird  Ro«m,  arc  some  curious  nests.     Here  are 
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pteststfei  In  spirits  a  singular  animal,  bronghi  froth  Neiir 
Holland,  called  by  the  English  settlers,  the  Duck-bill.  It 
has  a  body  re8anbling.the  otter's,  with  a  bill  and  nostril  like 
tbe  duck,  short  webbed  feet,  and  a  tail  similar  to  that  o^ 
the  beaver.  Anqong  the  birds  is  the  Egyptian  this,  some 
beantirul  specimens  from  New  South  Wales,  and  two  or 
three  varieties  of  the  bird  of  Paradise. 

The  last  apartment  usually  shewn,  contains  animals  id 
spirits,  serpents,  fish,  reptiles,  &c*  Amongst  the  most 
curious  varieties  here  exhibited,  is  the  crocodile  just  re- 
.  leased  from  its  egg,  scarcely  longer  than  an  ordinary  band^ 
Here  are  cameleons,  Ijzards,  and  serpents,  in  endlusa  va- 
riety; a  dried  flying  fish,  several  rattle-snakes,  lind  two^ 
specimens  of  the  torpedo.  Across  tlie  staircase  is  a  cro« 
Mdile,  which  had  attained  the  length  of  twenty  feet. 

The  coins  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  have  been  lately 
enriched,  at  the  expence  of  above  two  hundred  pounds  | 
with  a  fiine  series  of  those  of  our  Saxon  kings,  from  the  ca^ 
binetof  the  late  Mr.  Tyssen,  together  with  one  of  the  only 
two  gold  pennies  known  of  king  Henry  the  Third. 

In  the  Great  Hall,  the  most  curious  articles  are  two 
Egyptian  monuments  of  black  marble,  standing  uprif^ht* 
They  are  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  and  belonged  to  the 
Viausdeum  of  Cleopatra,  M-bich  stood  nigh  Alexandria,  and 
were  sent  from  Egypt  by  Mr.  Wortley  Montague.  Behind 
that  on  the  right,  is  a  ram^s  head,  of  very  curious  work- 
manship, from  Thebes. 

The  Museum  is  kept  open  every  day  in  the  week,  except 
Saturday,  the  weeks  which  follow  Christmas  Day^  Easter^ 
and  Whitsundays,  Thanksgiving,  and  Fast-days.  Spec* 
tators  are  allowed  two  hours  for  viewing  the  whole. 

Among  the  antiquities  lately  brought  home,'  and  for 
winch  a  separate  building  is  appropriated,  are  bnge  baths 
and  coflSns,  covered  with  hieroglyphics;  deities,  the 
enormous  clenched  hand;  and  various  Homan  antiques. 

This  establishment  is  under  the  care  of  forty-oife  trns-* 
te^s;  twenty  by  virtue  of  their  respective  oflSccs  in  the 
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Mute;  SIX  representing  the  Sloane,  Cotton^  and  Oxford 
femilies^  and  fifteen  chosen  by  the  former.  The  trustees 
depute-  the  care  of  the  whole  to  a  principal  librarian^  de- 
puty  librarians,  .and  their  assistants  ^  who  have  apartments^ 
salaries,  and  other  emoluments.  -t 

Queen  Street^'  leads  to  Haet  Street,  in  which  is 
lituated  the  parish  church  of 

St.  GEORGE,  BLOOMSBURY. 


THIS  is  one  of  the  fifty  new  churches  appointed  to  be  . 
built  by  act  of  paHiament  within  the  bills  of  mortaKty. 
The  naine  of  St.  George  was  given  to  it  in  honour  of  "his  ' 
late  majesty;    and   it  received  the    additional  epithet  of' 
Btoomsbury,    from  its  situation,    to   distinguish    it    from 
others  of  the  same  name.   *  It  is  likewise  farther  distinguished 
by  standing  south  and  north,  and  by  the  statue  of  George  L 
at  the  top  of  its  spire.     ^ 

This  chui^ch  was  erected  at  the  public  e?tpehce,  and  con« 
secrated  in  Jiinuary  1731.  A  district  for  its  parish  was  by 
'  authority  of  parliament  taken  out  of  that  of  St.  Gileses,  and 
the  sum  of  3000/.  was  given  towards  the  support  of  its 
rector;  to  which  being  a^ded  1250/.  by  the  inhabitants  of 
St.  Giles's  parish^  both  sums  were  ordered  to  be  laid  out  iu 
the  purchase  of  lands,  tenements,  &c.  in  fee  simple,  as  a  ' 
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perpetual  fand  for  the  maHitenatice  o(  the  rector  and  hb 
successors ;  but  the  poor  of  this  parish  and  that  of  St.'GiI«8^s 
in  the  Fields^  are  to  be  maintained  bj  the  joint  assessment 
Qf  both  parishes,  in  the  same  manner  as  before  their  bring 
divided. 

The  site  of  the  new  church  wassailed  Plouor  Yardv 
and  was  purchased  ;by  lady  Ruasel  for  1000/.  Mr.  Havak^- 
nooTf  the  architect,  estinutted  the  exigence  at  9790/.,  and 
exceeded  it  only  by  3/. 

Mr.  Malton  observes,  that  *^  li  has  been  rather  the  fashion 
to  abuse  this  edifice,  but  I  must  confess,.  I  do  not  see  the 
reason  why :  the  portico,  although  inferior  to  St.  Martin*Sf 
from  which  it  seems  nearly  to  be  copied,  19  certainly  ma^ 
mficent;  and  the  steeple,  which  is  stigmatized  by  Mr. 
Walpole  as  <  a  masterpiece  of  absurdity^  has  some  claim 
to  originality  and  beauty ;  this  would  be  more  readily  ad« 
initted,  if  the  cumbrous  supporters  of  ihe  arms  of  England 
at  the  angles  of  the  pyramid,  were  either  removed  alto- 
gether, or  placed  coucbant  at  the  comers  of  the  basement; 
their  present  appearance  is  certainly  very  disgusting. 

^  The  internal  of  the  church  is  lightsome  and  conve* 
nient,  but  has  no  claim  to  elegance ;  which*  you  expect 
from  this  grand  approach.'*  There  are  no  mouumentSy 
except  a  tablet-  in  the  front,  to  the  memory  of  the  late, 
justice  Welsh. 

Rectpri.  Edward  Vernok,  D.  D.  1731.  Charles 
Tahrakt,  D.D.  1761,  dean  of  Peterborough^  THO^Aa 
Willis,  LL.D;n9I. 

Returning  to  Holbom,  an  avenue  leads  to  Great.  Queen 
Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields^  **  in  which  was  formerly 
situated  Oonway  House,  the  residence  of  a  noble  family 
of  that  name;  Paulet  House,  belonging  to  the  marquis 
of  .Winchester;  and  the  houfie  in  which  lord  Herbert,  of 
Cberbury,  finished  his  romantic  life.''  This  stn^ei  seems  t9 
have  been  constructed  from  a  design  of  Inigp  Jones,  the 
fronts  of  tbe  housef  on  the  souta  beiiig  indigiitive  of  hia 
mode  of  building. 

Here  is  Free  Masons*  Hall  and  Tavern  ;  the  first  a 
B9ble  xoom^  built  in  tbe  purest  stue  ot  masom^y,  and  1^ 
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propriately  decorated.  In  this  place  are  held  tbe  gvand 
lodges  of  this  most  respectable  body  of  men;  sometimes' ft 
is  converted  to  concerts^  &c  for  charitable  purposes. 

Queen  Street  Chapel,  was  originally  constructed  a^ 
A  private  chape]  by  a  Mr.  Baguly ;  but  he  being  opposed 
by  tbe  diocesan  for  irregularity,  the  structure  became  a 
chapel  of  ease  to  St.  Giles's  in  the  Fields ;  it  has  lately 
changed  sides,  and  has  been  converted  to  a  meetinghouse^ 
for  those  of  the  late  Mr.  Wesley's  persuasion,  whilst  West 
Street  Chapel,  near  Monmouth  Street,  formerly  one  of 
Mr.  Wesley's  principal  places  of  assembly,  has  beetl 
consecrated  as  a  Free  Chapel,  for  the  use!  of  tbe  poor  of 
the  established  church  in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles. 

On  the  north  side  of  Holbom  is  an  avenue  to  Red 
ILiON  SaUARE,  which  is  so  named  from  being  built  on  the 
site  of  Red  Liov  Fields.,  Here  formerly  stood  an  obelisk^ 
built  by  a  subscription  of  the  inhabitants^  whieh  was  pre^^ 
tended  to  cover  the  bones  of  Oliver  Cromwell.* 

Several  good  streets  form  a  communication  with  QueeiI 
Square.  This  is  an  handsome  area,  surrounded  by  haikl« 
some  houses,  and  an  extensive  garden  in  the  centre,  with 
a  statue  of  queen  Charlotte,  erected  at  tbe  expenee  of 
the  late  general  Strode.  The  north  side,  which  comiaandecl 
6ae  views  of  Hampstead  and  Highgate,  is  bounded  by  part 
of  Guildford  Street,  with  which,  however,  it  has  no  coid« 
munication. 

On  the  west  side  is  situated  the  parish  chm'ch  of 

St.  GEORGE  THE  MARTYR. 
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THE  building  of  this  church  was  occasioned  by  the  grail 
increinse  ofi  inhabitants.  Several  gentlemen  at  the  extremity 
of  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew,  Holborn,  having  proposed 
erecting  a  chapel  for  religious  Worship,  Sir  Streynsfaam 
Master,  and  fourteen  other  neighbouring  gentlemen,  were 
appointed  trustees  for  the  management  of  the  business.  In 
the  ydar  1705,  they  agreed  with  Mr.  Tooley  to  give  him 
3500/.  for,  erecting  a  chapel  and  two  houses,  intending  to 
reimburse  themselves  by  the  sale  of  pews.  The  edifice 
being  finished  the  next  year,  they  settled  annual  stipend^ 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  chaplain,  an  afternoon  preacher, 
who  was  also  reader,  and  a  clerk,  giving  to  the  first  and 
second  a  salary  of  100/.  each,  and  to  the  last  50/.  But  the 
commissioners  for  erecting  fifty  new  churches,  purchased 
it,  caused  a  certain  district  to  be  appointed  for  its  parish, 
and  had  it  consecrated  in  the  year  1723,  when  it  was  dedi- 
cated to  St.  George,  in  compliment-  to  Sir  Streynsbam 
Master,  who  had  been  governor  of  Fort  St.  George,  in  the 
East  Indies. 

It  is  a  plain  brick  building,  void  of  all  elegance ;  but  is, 
however,  convenient  and  well  enlightened.  The  interior  is 
of  the  Composite  order,  with  beautiful  enrichments,  and 
an  orglui.  The  rectory,  like  that  of  St.  Andrew's,  is  in  the 
gift  of  the  duke  of  Buccleugh,  but  the  valqe  of  the  living 
is  uncertain. 

Rectors  or  Eminence.  William  Stukeley,  M.D* 
F.  R.  S.  and  F.  S.  A.  author  of  several  learned  antiquarian 
publications.  Jo|in  Luxmo|1£»  D.  I),  rector  of  St.  Andrew^ 
ilolborn,  and  bishop  of  Bristol. 

In  Great  Qrmond  Street  stood  Powis  House,  ori- 
ginally bqilt  by  the  marquis  of  Powis,  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  was  afterwards  burnt,  whilst  the  residence  of 
the  Due  D^Aumont,  ambassador  from  Louis  XIV.  in  1712, 
and  rebuilt  at  the  expence  of  the  French  monarch.  Its  last 
resident  was  an  ambassador  from  Spain;  after  whose  de« 
parture  ftom  this  country  the  whole  was  taken  down,  and 
the  site  forms  Powis  Place.  In  Cbis  street  that  great 
fl^tesman,  lord  chancellor  Thu&low,  resided  many  years. 
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•  Lamb*s  CcmDUiT  Street  is  so  denominated  from  a  re- 
servoir, bnilt  by  Mr.  Lamb,  of  which  we  have  already 
made  mention,  under  SnoW  Hili..  At  the  boltom  of  this 
street  is 

THE  FOUNDLING  HOSPITAL. 

The  history  of  this  excellent  foundation  having  already 
Ibeen  given ^,  we  proceed  to  a  description  of  the  edifice^ 
which  is  composed  of  two  wings,  constructed  of  brick,  iv 
»  plain  regular  manner ;  these  are  ornamented  by  piazzas. 
The  Chapel  forms  a  centre,  joined  to  the  wings  by 
arches.  Over  the  altar  is  a  fine  painting,  the  '^  Wise  Men*s^ 
Oflering,'*  by  Cazalt.  In  the  wiifiows  are  the  armojrial 
(searings  of  the  principal  benefactors,  in  stained  ghaai 
among  these  may  be  reckoned  HANDE^9  who,  for  several- 
years,  performed  his  oratorio  of  the  Messiah  here,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  charity.  He  also  gave  a  fine  organ,  which 
W  siqce  been  removed.  Before  the  hospital  is  a  large 
area,  on  each  side  of  which  are  colonades  inclosed,  whera 
the  children  are  instructed  and  employed.  The  gates 
Bext  the  street  admit  carriages,  so  as  not  to  interrupt 
each  other;  there  are  also  portals  for  oot  passengers* 
The  area  is  adorned  with  grass  plats,  gravel  walks,  and 
lamps. 

Within  the  building  are  various  specimens  of  the  art^,  &c» 
bestowed  by  well-wishers  to  the  charity,  by  persons  em-' 
ployed  in  the  building,  &c.  The  principal  are  in  th» 
Court  Room. 

The  first,  painted  by  Hayman,  is.  taken  fron»  Exodus  ii. 
8,  0.         1 

"  The  ttaid  went  and  called  the  child's  mother,  and  Pharaoh's 
<bughter  said  unto  her,  take  this  child  away  and  nurse  it  for  mo, 
and  1  will  give  you  wages." 

A  second,  by  Hogarth.    The  same  subject  continued: 
*'  And  the  child  grew  up,  and  she  brought  him  to  PharaohV 
daughter,  and  he  became  her  son,  and  she  called  his  naqie  Moses/'' 

♦  YQU.P.W3, 
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The  third  is  the  history  of  lahmad,  by  Highiaore,  Oe 
fubject  from  Gen.  xzi.  17. 

<^  Ani  the  aagel  of  the  Lord  culled  to  Hagur  out  oThetven*  eii4 
taid  to  her,  what  aileth  thee,  Hagar  ?  fear  not,  for  God  hath  hQ9ir4 
the  voice  of  the  faui  where  be  U •" 

The  fourth^  by  Willsi  taken  from  Lnke  xyiii.  16« 

*'  Jcsuf  Mid,  fufiBr  little  children  to, cone  unto  me,  end  forbUI 
them  noli  for  of  tuch  ii  the  kingdom  of  heaven.^ 

On  each  side  of  these  pictures  are  placed  small  drawing* 
in  circnlar  frames  of  the  most  considerable  hospitals  in  and 
eboot  London,  done  by  Wilson,  Wale,  Gainsborough,  fui. 

Over  the  chimiiey  is  placed  a  very  curious  has-rdief,  by 
Rysbradki  and  presented  by  him,  representing  children 
employed  in  husbandry  and  navigation. 

The  stucco  work  of  this  room  was  given  by  Wilton ;  the 
maible  chimney-piece  by  Duval ;  the  table  with  its  frame 
eorioudy  carved,  by  John  Saunderson ;  and  the  glass  by 
Halfet. 

In  the  other  rooms  of  the  hospital  are  the  portraits  of  le* 
veial  of  the  governors  and  benefmetors:  captain  Coram,  by 
Hogarth ;  Mr.  Milner  and  Mr.  Jacobson)  by  Hudson ;  Dr» 
Mead,  by  Ramsey ;  and  Mr.  Emerson,  by  Highmore ;  be- 
sides  portraits  of  the  earls  of  Dartmouth  and  Macclesfield. 
In  the  dining  room  is  a  large  and  beautifiil  sea  piece  of  the 
Eoglisb  fleet  i|i  the  Dowim,  by  Monomy;  and  over  the 
cUmney  in  another  room  is  Hogartfa*s  original  painting 
of  the  March  to  Finchley. 

8e«iera}  very  handriome  shields  in  ead  were  given  by 
Mr.  Ives,  and  placed  over  the  charity  boxes,  with  proper 
ioseriptietns ;  dyi  the  artists  who  contributed  their  labours  to 
omai^ei^Dg  ctf  the  hospital  and  chapel,  rec«ttved  the  thaakr 
pf  the  corporation. 

This  institution  is  immediately  under  the  patronage  of 
|he  kiog,  and  governed  by  a  president,  vice-presidents, 
treasurer,,  and  subordinate  officers.  Here  are  ftko  a  chap^, 
Viin,  a  ^orning  prei^her,  and  two  evening  preachers,  tirp 
physicians,  surgeon,  apethecfry,  ichoolmaster,  matron,  &e. 
$^  \  Returniiig 


ftetimiiiig»  through  LamVt  ContlQit  Stfeet,  we  come  ttpof* 
Ae  Hurpur  estste,  of  which  the  following  particulan  aiW 
worthy  of  notice: 

The  site  of  the  estate  which  forms  Bedford  Row, 
HABFum  STREEt,  &c.  was  conveyed  by  Sir  WiIlixnT 
HAKFURy  knight,  lord  mayor  of ,  London,  in  1561,  ancf 
dame  Alice,  his  wife,  in  1566,  to  the  corporation  of  Ke(f« 
ford,  where  he  was  bom,  'with  a  school  house  in  that  town, 
towards  the  maintenance  of  a  master,  usher,  and  for  other 
uses  mentioned  in  letters  patent  granted  by  Edward  VH  ^ 
*^  This  land  at  the  period  of  the  gift  brought  but  i2l.  pet 
amtMin;  but,  in  1764,  the  reserved  rents  were  3000/. ;  and, 
from  the  recent  falling  in  of  the  leases,  may  be  fairly  sup. 
posed  now  to  amount  to  5000/.  per  annum J^  * 

Hence  through  Red  Lion  Street  we  ratom  to  High  Hblbom, 
whichr  was  formerly  a  pleasant  suburb,  where  tbe^  nobility . 
snd  gentry  had  country  lodgings. 

Brownlow  Street  is  built  od  die  site  of  a'  house  be^ 
hmging  to  Sir  William  Brownlow. 

Warwick  Court  occupies  the  nte  of  a  mansion,  the 
property  of  the  earls  of  Warwick. 

Gray's  Ink.  This  respectable  inn  of  courti  has  a  very, 
dirty  and  badly  contrived  entrance,  which  leads  to  three 
▼ery  handsome  squares,  called .  Holbourn  Court,  Fi^ld 
Court,  and  Gray's  Ink  Square,  formerly  Coney  Court; 

•  The  inn  received  its  denomination>  from  having- been  part^ 
ef  the  domains  of  the  noble  family  of  Gray  of  Wilton, 
who,^  in  the  reign  of  Edward  ill.  demised  it  to  several  sttt* 
"cliNits  of  the  law. 

The  members  of  the  house  are  to  be  in  commons  a  fort* 
night  every  term.  The  officers  and  servants  are,  a  tresu 
snrer,  a  steward,  a  chief  and  three  under  butlers,  tfn  upper 
Rod.  under  cook,  a  pannier  man,  a  gardener,  the  steward^ 
the  chief  butl^'s  men,  and  two  porters. 

,.One  side  of  Gray's  Inn  Square  contains  a  hall,  aobapd, 
^Rd  a  library.  The  hall  is  a  fine  old  structure,  well  built 
of  titnberi  in  the  form  of  a  college  ball.    The  cbapeliis  a 

e  M0l€9im's  LvtihH,  II.  p.  sau 
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plain  Gothic  building.  The  library  is  weU  furnishedi  whh 
books  in  varioos  faculties  and  languages,  for  the  use  of  tb» 
students.  But  the  chief  ornament  belonging  to  this  inn  is  1^ 
spacious  garden,  consisting  of  gravel  walks,  between  lofty 
trees^  of  grass  plots^  agreeable  slopes,  add  a  long  terrace^ 
with  a  portico  at  each  end«  The  terrace  is  ascended  by  m, 
handsome  flight^of  steps* 

There  has  lately  been  built  a  range  of  handsome  chansi^ 
bers,  called  Verulam  Bthldihcs,  which  faeces  the  gar-- 
dens,  and  is  divided  from  Gray's  Inn  Lane  by  a  wall.  The 
juntient  history  of  this  domain  is  recited  in  our  account  of 
Portpool,  in  a  former  part  of  the  present  volume. 

Stafford's  Almshouses,  in  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  bare 
ihe  following  inscription : 

'*  This  Almshouse  ^as  erected  and  endowed  by  ALBXAin>t& 
Stafford,  Esq.  in  the  year  1633>  for  the  makiteuance  often  pooi^ 
'people,  liiz.  four  Men  and  six  Women,  being  9\\  unmarried,  an<L 
Inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Andrew,  Holbom^ 
which  lieth  above  the  Bars.  To  which  Mr.  John  Wright,  hia 
executor,  added  very  considerably.  The  said  Alexander  StaC> 
lord,  Esq.  gave  301.  a  year  for  ever  towards  the  further  relief  of 
fourteen  poor  Women  belonging  to  an  Almshouse  at  Frome  Sel- 
wood,  in  Somersetshire,  being  the  place  of  his  birth.'' 

Near  this  is  another  inscription: 

«•  l^r.  RicB.  Whitb,  late  of  Baldwin's  Gardens,  in  this 
Burish,  who  died  Oct.  24>,  1748,  left  by  his  will  aOOU  the  in« 
terest  of  which,  for  ever,  to  be  applied  for  the  better  support  of 
the  poor  Inhabitants  of  these  Almshouses/' 

A  little  further  northward  is  Elm  Street,  which  leads  t<^ 
Mount  Pleasant,  and  Tut  House  of  Correction  roa 
THE  County  of  Middlesex. 

This  structure  "is  on  a  level  with  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  and 
about  six  feet   lower   than  Meuxs's  brewhouse,    scafceljr. 
lower  than  Guildford  Street ;  and  as  high  as  the  roofs  of' 
man^  bouses  in  the  space  between  Gray*s  Inn  Lane  and 
Coppice  Row ;  higher  than  Clerkenwell  workhousei  and  thir  * 
first  flogrs  of  the  booses  at  Bagnigge  Wells.''  f 

^  f  Malcolm^ 

The 
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The  court  yard  is  thirty-five  feet  by  twenty ;  the  day 
room  twelve  feet  square ;  and  the  cells  seven  feet  by  five 
one-half.  The  bedsleads  are  of  plank ;  the  bed  a  ticking 
filled  with  straor ;  and  the  coverinc^  a  blanket  and  rug.  The 
prisoners  are  allowed  oqe  pound  of  bread,  and  a  pint  of 
gruel  for  breakfast;  and  a  quart  of  broth,  of  rice  and  oaU 
tneal,  and  six  ounees  of  meat,  alternately,  for  dinner.  In 
(caae  of  sickness,  there  is  a  resident  surgeon.  The  chaplain 
reads  prayers  twice  in  the  week,  and  preaches  on  the  Sab- 
bath. The  keeper  has  a  fixed  salary  ;  but  neither  fees  nor 
garnish.  The  county  aUows  ^o  each  prisoner  daily,  one 
peek  of  qoals. 

The  whole  building  is  of  brick  and  stone,  surrounded  by 
a  high  wall  and  buttresses.  The  gate  is  of  Portland  stones 
contrived  in  a  massy  stile,  with  appendages  of.  fetters,  &c. 
and  inscribed,  *^  The  House  of  Correction  for  the 
County  of  Middleji^x.'*    The  chapel  is  octagon. 

In  Spa  Fields  is  Northampton,  or  Spa  Fields  Chapel* 
Previoiifly  to  the  year  1779,  this  was  a  tea  house,  deno* 
mioatied  The  Pantheon  ;  but  having  been  purchased  by 
the  rev.  Mr.  Herbert  Jones^  a  popular  preacher,  and 
others,  wfis  opened  as  a  Methodist  chapel ;  the  large  garden 
was  cooT/srted  to  a  burial  ground ;  and  persons  were  in- 
li.Mnaed  at  lesser  prices  than  at  the  parish  church.  Upon 
this  Mr.  SeUon,  the  curate,  commenced  a  suit  against  the 
propriejtors,  which  continued  till  the  late  countess  pf  Hun- 
tifigdon  to9k  the  chapel  under  her  patronage,  and  resided 
in  the  adjoining  house,  that  the  chapel  might  be  deemed 
hers  in  yight  of  her  peerage.  This,  settled  the  dispute. 
The  .ebapel  is  a  rotunda,  the  windows  square  and  small^  and 
jlhe  whole  surmounted  by  a  slated  cupola,  on  which  stood 
/or  abvera}  years  .the.  image  of  the  god  Apollo.  The  in- 
Iwor  is  well  adapted  for  the  conveniencfe  of  a  large  con- 
Sregation. 

Rf]!IMMi)an*s  Street  leads  to  Corporation  Row^  Cler^- 
,avw£LL  Bridewell,  and  The  New  Prison.  Coneern- 
4^8  PJAciQs  of  this  nature  so  much  has  already  been  said, 
t^t  tbeie  is  no  occasion  to  burthen  our  readers  with  any 
particular  descriptioi|, 
.    Vol.  IV.    Ne*  1^4.  3  6  Clerksnwell 
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Clerkenwell  Close.  In  this  place  was.  atitientty  a 
priory,  which  was  founded  by  Jordan  Briset,  a  wealthy 
baron,  who,  about  the  year  1100,  ga?e  to  Robert,  bis 
chaplain,  fourteen  acres  s  of  land  in  a  field  adjoining  to 
Clerks,  or  Clerkenwell,  whereon  to  build  a  monastery; 
which  was  no  sooner  erected  and  dedicated  to  the  Honour  of 
God,  and  the  assumption  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  than  he 
placed  tlierein  a  certain  number  of  nuns,^  in  whom  and 
their  successors  it  continued  till  it  was  suppressed  by 
Henry  VIII.  in  the  year  1539.  Soon  after  which  the  site 
became  the  inheritance  of  Sir  William  Cavendish,  who 
being  afterwards  created  duke  of  Ncwcasle,  erected  the  lat^ 
spacious  and  stately  square  brick  edifice  on  the  north  side 
of  the  church,  and  east  side  of  the  Close,  since  taken 
down  and  converted  to  several  modem  houses,  called  New*- 
CASTLE  Place. 

Opposite  is  a  large  mansion,  said  to  have  been  the  resU 
dence  of  colonel  Titus,  and  the  place  of  conference  b^ 
tween  Cromwell,  ireton,  and  the  other  worthies  of  that  trai. 
terous  cabal.  It  was  lately  occupied  by  a  justice  BlacL» 
borow. 

The  church  was  partly  that  of  the  late  priory,  and  not 
only  served  as  a  place  for  the  nuns  to  celebrate  the  divine 
offices,  but  it  likewise  accomndodated  the  neighbouring  in- 
habitants  in  the  performance  of  their  religious  duties. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  priory,  the  church  ws(^ 
granted  to  the  parishioners  for  various  terms  of  years. 
During  the  Usurpation,  it  came  to  Edward  Drake,  of  whom 
the  parishioners  purchased  it,  and  he,  in  1656,  grantod  tbe 
church,  Slc.  in  trust,  for  the  use  of  the  parish  for  ever. 

The  steeple  of  this  church  being  greatly  decayed  ii^ 
course  of  time,  a  part  fell  down  in  the  year  1623,  which 
occasioned  the  parish  to  contract  with  thq  builder,  to  re^ 
edify  the  whole.  This  builder  raised  the  new  work  upoli 
the  old  foundation  ^  and  having  carried  on  the  same  with  more 
than  ordinary  expedition,  before  the  job  was  entirely  finished, 
the  whole  fell  down  and  destroyed  part  of  the  church,  which 
were  both  soon  after  rebuilt,  in'  a  very  uhconnected  and 
clumsy  stile* 

'  -        Thi% 
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,  T^hc  rtructure  having.  aUo  become  in  a  rcry  decayed  mi, 
ruinous  st^te,  petitions  were  presented  to  parliament  to  re^ 
^uild  it,  and  a  bill  passed  for  that  purpose,  in  consccjueno^. 
of  which  the  first  &tone  of  the  new  fabric  was  laid  in,  D^ 
i^ember  nSB. 

The  preset  parish  church  of  .  . 

St.  JAMES,  CLERKENWELL, 


was  consecrated  on  the  lOth  of  July,  1792,  by  Dr.  Beilby 
Porteus,  present  bishop  of  London.  The  inside  of  the 
building  is  rather  plain,  without  pillars,  a  flat  ceiling,  gal- 
leries, in  one  <)f  which  is  a  fine  organ,  by  England.  The 
altar-piece  is  under  a  blank  Venetian  window,  and  deco* 
rated  with  the  representations  of  the  various  utensils  of  Cb« 
Communion. 

The  exterior  of  th^  church  is  very  plain,  of  brick  and 
stone ;  on  the  south  side  are  two  wings,  which  project  but  a 
short  way;  within  these  are  large  entrances  of  the  Doricr 
order,  over  which  are  large  arched  windows,  with  quoins 
at  the  comers,  a  cornice,  and  balustrade.  The  east  end 
is  finished  with  a  pediment;  this  and  the  north  side  is 
ntarly  enclosed  by  houses.    The  tower  of  the  steepk  at  the 

5  west 
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tl^est  end  is  of  the  TuBcain  order,  clowned  by  baliutrai^ 
and'  vases.  The  lantern  is  octagon,  a  sexagon  obelisk 
|)laced  on  batU,  with  a  vane,  terminates  the  wbote.  IVitfaiii 
the  tower  are  eight  musical  bells,  and  a  clock. 

In  the  old  church  were  monuments  to  several  eminenlf 
persons;  particularly  to  Elizabeth,  countess  dovrager  c^ 
Exeter,  who  died  in  1653,  aged  eighty  years;  several  of 
the  noble  family  of  Bodth,  lords  Delamere. 

On  a  pillar,  at  the  west  end  of  the  church,  were  these 
lines  on  a  table,  with  a  black  frame,  in  memory  of  the 
learned  antiquary  Mr.  John  Weever,  buried  here : 

Weever  who  laboured  in  a  learned  Strain 

To  make  Men  long  since  dead  to  live  again. 

And  with  Expence  of  Oil  and  Ink  did'-watch 

From  the  Worms  mouth  the  sleeping  Corps  to  snatch 

Hath  by  his  Industry  begot  a  way 

Death  (who  insidiates  all  things)  to  betray. 

Redeeming  freely^  by  his  Care  and  Cost* 

Many  a  sad  Herse,  which  Time  long  since  |[ave  lost; 

And  to  forgotten  Dust  such  Spirit  did  give. 

To  make  it  in  our  Memories  to  live ; 

For  whercsoe'er  a  ruin'd  Tomb  he  found, 

Uii  Pen  hatb  built  it  new  out  of  the  Ground. 

'Twixt  Earth  and  him  this  Interchange  we  find^ 

She  hath  to  him,  he  been  to  her  like  kind : 

She  was  his  Mother,  he  (a  grateful  Child) 

Made  her  his  Theme,  in  b  larjge  WiSrk  eotnpilM 

Of  Funend  Relicks,  and  brave  Structures  reared 

On  sttch  as  seem'd  unto  her  mast  indear'd. 

Alternately  a  Grave  to  ham  she  lent,     . 

O'er  which  his  Book  remains  a  Moncunent. 

*  Mr.  Weever  on  himself: 

Lancashire  gave  me  Breath, 

And  Cambridge  Education; 
Middlesex  gave  me  Death, 

And  this  Church  my  Humatlon, 
And  Christ  to  me  hath  given  ^ 

A  Place  with  him  in  Heav'n. 

Atati$stt«5G* 

On 


On  the  north  sidt  of  tbe  chancel,  a  very  krge  and 
cnrioos  old  marhle  tomb,  of  the  Gothic  order ;  the  middle 
part  resting  on  fivis  tvristcd  marble  columns,  in  appearance 
like  a  small  cloyster,  where  laid  the  figure  of  Sir  William 
Weston,  carved  in  stone,  in  his  shroud,  l^he  upper  part 
of  the  tomb  supported  by  two  fine  columns,  each  counter 
twisted  in  basso  reliefo;  and  in  the  middle  between  the 
columns  on  one  brass  plate,  these  words  in  an  aotient 
character : 

Spet  non  me  ftllat  quam  in  te  semper  habebam, 
Virgo  da  ^ilem  vot.  natum  pom  atq;  iadicem. 

And  in  another  place  more  easterly  these: 

£cce  quern  cemis  semper  tuo  nomint  devotum 
Suscipe  in  sinam  virgo  Maria  tuum. 

The  tomb  and  inscription  were  engraved  in  the  Geo^ 
tleman's  Magazine  for  June  1188 ;  ^nd  in  Malcolm's  Lon« 
dinimn  Redi^ivus,  vol.  III.  p.  212. 

A  grave-stone,  with  effigies  in  brass,  and  the  following 
inscription,  to  the  memory  of  the  last  prioress : 

Hie  jacei  Isabella  Sackevile^  quse  fiiit  Priorissa  nuper  prioratus 
de  Clerkenwell,  tempore  dissolutionis  ejusdem  Prioratus  quflfc 
fith  21  Octobris  Anno  Domini  Millesiroo  quingenteviuo  Septa* 
agesimo  &  An.  Reg.  Elizab.  Dei  Gratia,  &c.  duodecimo* 

In  this  fabric  were  also  interred  the  bodies  of  Dr.  JoMtf 
ithhf  bbhop  of  Worcester,  1543;  and  those  of  bishop 
Burnet,  and  his  family* 

The  Monuments  in  the  present  church  are,  to  the  mb^ 
mory  of  tbe  Rev.  William  Sellon,  thirty-three  yeart 
corlkte,  who  died  July  18,  1790,  aged  sixty  yean; 
Thomas  Crosse,  Esq.  1712,  a  great  ^'benefactor  to  the 
church  and  school.  Henry  Penton,  Esq.  1714.  Th^ 
first  stands  in  the  south-east  corner  of  the  church ;  and  ne«ir 
it,  ojQ  the  wall,  is  an  old  tomb,  to  tbe  memory  of  Sir 
William  Wood,  whose  merits  were  thus  exhibited  in  an 
epitaph  against  the  south  wall  of  the  old  church: 

Sir  William  Wood  lies  very  near  this  itone^ 

Id's  time  of  archery  excell'd  bj  noatt  n 

Few 
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few  wer^  his  equals.    And  thh  aoble  vt 
Hath  suffered  now  in  the  most  tender  pari. 
Long  did  he  love  the  honour  of  the  bowr. 
To  him  long  love  Uio'  that  alone  did  owe. 
Bui  how  can  art  secure  ?  Or  what  can  save 
Extreme  old  age  from  an  appointed  grave? 
Surviving  archery  inudi  thy  loss  lament. 
That  in  respect  bestow\i  this  monumentt 
Where  whistling  arrows  did  his  worth  pi^aim^ 
And  eternise  his  memory  and  his  name. 
Ob.  Sep«  4^.  Anno  Dom.  1 691.    Mtai.  82* 

Tills  monument,  was  restored  by  the  TexopholiU  Society 
•f  London,  1191*. 

The  present  curate  is  the  rev.  Henry  Foster,  a  popular 
preacher. 

A  roll  of  parchment  in  the  possession  of  Abraham 
Rhodes,  Kq.  informs  us  that  in  1619,  the  following  per- 
sons of  quality  were  residents  tn  this  parish.  In  Clbrk- 
ZNWELL  Close,  ladies  Willoughbie,  Rysdon,  Price,  Gold* 
annith,  and  the  earl  of  Clanricard.  On  Clerkekwsll 
Green,  Sir  William  Tresham,  lady  Browne;  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Sands.  Within  St.  Jt)HN's,  lord  Burghley,  Sir  Jas- 
iinian  Letryn,  Sir  Paul  Tracey,  Sir  FrAncis  Lovdl,  Sir 
Henry  Mynnes,    Sir  Thomas  Pelham,     Sir  Francis  Co- 

.  •  Sir  William  was  manhal  to  a  society  of  archers,  who  incorporated 
themselves,  about  the  yeaif  1676,  under  the  thle  of  "  Finsbury  Ar* 
chert,"  in  honour  of  Katharine,  the  queen  of  Charles  II.  The  mar* 
shal  wore  a  badge  of  silver,  with  this  circumscription :  <'  JLegin^e  Ka- 
fkarix^  Sagitarii ;"  and  the  device  on  it  was  an  archer  drawing  ^  bow 
fa  rehef.  The  weight  of  the  badge  was  twenty-five  oz.  five  dwts. ;  and 
was  given  by  contribution  when  the  society  was  instituted.  These 
Finshurj  Archers  revived  the  titles  of  duke  of  Shoreditch,  earl  of 
pancras,  &c.  and  therefore  honoured  their  marshal  with  an  imaginary 
knighthood.  Mr.  Granger  had  seen  a  print  of  this  William  Wood. 
Mr.  Barrington,  in  his  Memoir  on  Archery  (ArchaoL  Vol.  VII.)  says, 
that  the  hadge  had  on  the  reverse,  the  arms  of  England  impaling  Por- 
tugal, supported  by  two  bowmen.  Wood  puU^^a  thin  octavo  vo- 
lume of  eighty  pages  (A.  D.  1682)  called  t||^ lan't  Glory," 

which,  from  the  rage  for  archery  a  few  year^P^  Sr.oae  guinea 

tnd  a  half.— P^''>'^''^ 
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tiihgsby,  liacly  Hnbban),  lady  Seckford^  and  Sif  J6hn  An* 
drewes*  In  St.  John^s  Lane^  Sir  James  Arthur  Lpng^ 
lady  Cfaetdey^  Sir  Michael  Stanhope,  and  Sir  Anthooy 
Barken  In  St.  John^s  Street,  Sir  Ednrard  Clune,  Jord 
Sturton,  and  John  Sotheron,  Esq.  one  of  the  barons  of  his 
majessty^s  Exchequer  *. 

On  the  west  side  of  Clerkeiiweil  Green  is  situated  THm 
Sessions  HoysE  for  the  County  of  Middlesex. 

This  structure  was  built  in  place  of  one  which  stood 
facing  the  end  of  St.  John's  Lane,  in  St.  Joh,n*s  Street^ 
built  by  Sir  Baptist  Hicks,  in  1612;  but  that  fidiric  be- 
coming  rtiinous,  the  justices  applied  to  parliament  to  re* 
build  it  in  its  present  situation,  in  17'78 ;  and  a  freehold 
/  piece  of  ground  having  been  purchased  for  about  2000/.  the 
present  building  was  raised,  the  front  of  which  is  of  stonei 
with  a  rustic  basement.  Four  Ionic  pillars,  and  two  pi- 
lasters, support  an  architrave,  frieze,  andi  cornice,  with  a 
pedinnent  above  the  pillars.  The  windows  alternately 
arched  or  flat.  Over  that  in  the  centre  is  a  medallion  of 
George  III. ;  the  spaces  over  the  others  are  filled  with  the 
implements  of  justice.  The  tympanum  contains  the  arms 
of  the  county,  and  the  roof  is  terminated  by  a  dome.  The 
remainder  of  the  structure  is  of  brick. 

At  the  lower  end  of  Clerkenwcll  Green,  in  Ray  Street, 
opposite  Mutton  Lane,   is  the  celebrated  fountain,   deno« 

*  la  the  British  Museum  is  an  official  return  of  the  retidenu  ani 
their  rents,  in  1G77,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  earl  of  Northamptoii 
"had  lands  let  at  1001.  per  annum  ;  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  1501.  $  kdy 
Cropt^j,  801.;  lady  Weeks,  <iOl.;  lady  Pollard,  401.;  earl  of  Ailei* 
bury,  301;  alderman  Richardson,  281.;  Sir  Thomas  Daws,  661.  Th# 
principal  inhabitants,  and  the  rents  paid  by  them,  were,  Sir  James  £d« 
ward9»25L;  ladyPorey,  181.;  Sir  William  Bowles,  knight  and  b«* 
ronet,  341.;  Sir  Richard  Chi verton,  451;  lady  Wright,  401.;  William 
Thorowgood,  Esq.  2Ql. ;  Sir  John  North,  his  own,  (121.);  George 
Walsh,  Esq.  his  own,  (201.) ;  William  Wharwood,  Esq.  231. ;  Sir 
William  Palmer,  201.;  lady  Dormer,  401.;  the  earl  of  Ailetbury^ 
lord  Brockley ;  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq. ;  lieutenant-colonel  Powell,  361 1 
William  Barker,  Esq. ;  Henry  Dacres,  Esq.  lOl. ;  Sir  Edward  Smitl^ 
201.  f  esquire  Bruce,  801.;  Dr.  Rodgers,  2^1.  col  Thompson,  20iSce. 
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nioated  Clerks,  or  Clibrkenw£z.l,  so  called  firoon  the 
pftrisk  clerks  of  the  city  of  London,  who  antieatly  used  ta 
Uleet  there  annually,  to  represent  certain  parts  of  scriptare 
in  a  theatrical  manner ;  to  which  the  lord  mayor  .i^nd  ci- 
tiflCMof  London  not  only  repaired,  but  likewise  the  nobi^ 
]ity,  to  see  their  performances:  from  which  well,  the  late 
priory,  as  well  as  the  present  church  and  parish,  axe  deno- 
roinated.  There  is  a  bng  inscription  to  that  purport  oo  « 
pttBip,  which  now  covers  the  well. 

The  continuation  of  Ray  Street  is  Back  Hill,  for«- 
inerly  called  Hockley  in  the  Hole,  which  waa  notorious 
for  many  years  for  the  resort  of  low  company  to  witness 
boll  baitings,  boxing  matches,  and  other  diversions  of  « 
similar  kind. .  The  whole  has  bng  since  boon  disused,  and 
the  neighbourhood  much  reformed. 

Returning  up  Clerkenwell  Green,  a  passage  by  the 
Chariiy. School  lead^;  to  St.  John's  Square.  Here  stoo4 
the  house,  or  hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  which 
was  founded  by  the  aforesaid  Jordan  Briset,  who,  for  that 
end,  purchased  of  the  prioress  and  nuns  of  Cleikeowell^ 
ten  acre^of  land  (for  which  he  gave  them  twenty  acres  ia 
bis  lordship  of  Willinghale  in  Kent)  whereon  he  ere<;ted  thA 
said  hospital  about  the  year  11 10.  But  the  chiirch  was  po| 
dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist  till  the  year  1185. 

By  the '^of use  liberality  of  bigots  and  enthusiasts,  this 
foundation  became  the  chief  seat  in  England  belonging  to 
tbe  Knights  Hospitaller^;  and  to  such  a  degree  of  wealth 
wd  bpaour  did  they  ^riye,  tjiat  their  prior  was  esteeooed 
the  first  baron  in  the  .king4pm,  and  in  state  and  grandeur 
vied  with  the  king. 

Such  was  the  antipathy  of  the  populace  to  these  iin- 
perioi^s  knights,  th^t  the  rebels  of  Keiit  and  Essex,  under 
Ihe  conduct  of  W!at  Tyler  and  his  rabble,  in  the  year  1^81, 
consumed  this  stately  edi&ce  by  fire.  [  However,  it  wiM  a^ 
terwaids  i*ebttilt  in  a  much,  more  mag-n^6cent  manner^  wA 
continued  upon  its  former  system  till  it  was  entirely  sapN. 
^re^sed  by  Henry  VlU.  in  the  year  li54r. 
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Soon  after' its  suppression,  the  building  Was  converted 
)nto  a  repository  of  martial  storss,  and  the  royaF  bunting 
equipage  ;  and  to  these  purposes  it  was  appHed  till  the  year 
1550,  when  Edward  Seymour,  duke  of  Somerset,  and  pro- 
tector of  the  kingdom,  caused  the  church,  with  its  lofty 
and  beautiful  steeple,  to  be  demolished,  and  the  stones 
used  in  building  his  magnificent  palace  of  Somerset  House. 

St.  John's  Square,  on  which  this  building  was  situated, 
is  of  an  oblong  form,  .and  chiefly  consists  of  two  rQW9  of 
good  houses.  It  was  entered  by  two  gates,  both  ot  which 
bore  evident  marks  of  antiquity ;  but  the  largest  and  most 
remarkable  is  that  to  the  south,  which  is  still  called  St.  John's 
Gate.  It  has  a  fine  lofty  Gothic  arch ;  and  on  each  side, 
over^the  gate,  are  several  escutcheons  of  arms  carved,  UQ^^ 
der  which  were  formerly  inscriptions,  but  these,  by  length 
of  time,  are  now  entirely  defaced.  The  gate  on  the  north 
side  ha3  been  entirely  demolished. 

At  the  angle,  facing  Albemarle  Street,  is  a  mo- 
dernized house,  which  was  formerly  the  residence  of  Dr. 
Gilbert  Burnet,  bishop  of  Salisbury. 

The  north-east  corner  of  the  square  is  occupied  by  the 
parish  church  of 

St.  JOHN,  CLERKENWELL. 


AFTER  the  demolition  of  the  priory,  the  choir  pa^ed 

byvarious  deeds  to  several  tenants,    James  I,  granted  it  to 

Vol.  IV.    No.  94,  3  H  Sir 
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Sir  WiHiam  Cecil,  lord  Burghley,  son  and  heie  of  ThooffisV 
earl  of  £xeter ;  it  passed  i^  Btiarriage,  by  his  iKughtef 
Diana,  to  Robert  Bruce,  earl  of  Elgin,  whose  sod  Rob^ 
was  created  earl  of  Ailsbury,  from  whom  the  chapel  and 
Ihe  adjoining  streets  had  their  name.  The  estate  continued 
in  this  family  till  1706,  and  was  finally  sold  in  1721  ta 
Simon  Miehel,  Esq.  who  wa»  then  erecting  Red  Lion 
Street,  and  other  places  in  the  nmghbourhood.  This  gen- 
tleman enlarged  and  repaired  the  chapel,  the  north  aisle  of 
#bich  bad  been  converted  to  a  dwelling  house,  and  the  uptf 
per  part  of  the  south  aisle  used  as  a  library.  He  also  built 
the  west  front,  and  roofed  the  whole  iabric,  which  he  soM  in 
1723  to  the  commissioners  for  building  fifty  new  churdie^ 
for  the  sum  of  29501. ;  on  the  27th  of  December  it  was  coo* 
^ecrated  a  parish  church ;  but  it  is  in  many  instances  subor** 
itinate  to  that  of  St.  James.  '  , 

The  church  is  plain,  and  has  all  the  appearance  of  a 
chapel  of  ease.  The  east  end  bears  some. relics  of  the  an- 
tient  structure.  The  interior  is  very  plain,  and  has  the  ap« 
pearance  of  a  Doric  building ;  it  is  convenient  and  hand-;' 
some^  and  has  an  organ.  Here  is  a  monument  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  above  Simon  Michel,  Esq. ;  and  a  tablet  al 
the  east  end  .informs  Us,  **  In  1743  Sir  George  Fetti- 
FLAGE,  hart,  left  to  poor  housekeepers  50/."  He  also  left^ 
per  annuvi^  13/.  to  be  laid  out,  at  5^.  per  week,  in  ten  siz« 
penny  loaves.  ^ 

Rectors.    P4RRY,  1769.  .  Edward  W.  Whit- 

AKER,  B.  A.  1778.  Richard  HARRasoN,  M.  A.  17*90,  an 
excellent 'preacher)  »and  worthy  pastqr.  RicRard  Lsk« 
DON,  M.  A.  1794.    : 

Albemarle  Street^  acros.s  St.  John^s  Street,  a}^ng  Sutton 
Street,  and  Wilderness  Row,  lead  to  Old  Sxrext.  . 

This  is  a  spacious  avenue,  and  undoubtedly  received  its 
name  on  account  of  being  a  floman  road,  which  Dr.  Stuke- 
le}'  has  named  the  Via  Iceniana,  or  Trinobaniica ;  whch, 
he  tells  us,  came  from  Stanes  (the  Pontes  of  Antoninus) 
through  Brentford,  **  being  the  conundh  road  to  Turnham 
Green,  wher^t  turns  northward  from  the  present  road» 
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H  little  bridge,  tailed  from  it  Stanford  Bridge,  en- 
tering  tbe  Acton  road  at  a  common  and  a  bridge,  a  littfe 
"west  of  Camden  House,  so  along  Hyde  Park  waU,  and 
croises  the  Watlino  Street,  at  Tyburn,  then  along  Ojt- 
iori  Road,  continuing  to  Old  Street,  on  the  north  fikk. 
of  the  city ;  whence  it  goes  to  Colchester,  in  Essex*; 

Old  StRtET  furnished  a  prebend  to  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Paul,  ftfm  an  eaily  period;  in  1291,  it  Was  taxed  at  fifty 
'tS^iflingli. 

On  Ifbe'  north  side  of  the  street  is  situated  the  parirfi 
itnMreh  of 

St-  LUKE,  MlDDLESiSX. 


This  church  arose  in  consequence  of  the  great  in!- 
crease  of  buildings  in  thft  parish  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate ; 
for  notwithstanding  th^re  were  a  chapel  of  ease,  and  se- 
veral liieeting  houses,  the  parish  church  could  not  contain 
half  the  inhabitants.  The  commissioners  for  erecting  the 
fifty  new  churches  therefore,  purchased  a  piece  of  ground, 
and  erected  one  of  those  churches  upon  it ;  after  which  the 

•  Itinerary  VII.  p.  205. 

Hh  ^  iubabitaat^ 
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iobabitants  applying  to  parliament  had  the  Middlesex  Iv  . 
berty  of  St.  Giles  appointed  for  the  parish ;  and  by  tbe 
same  act, 3500/.  w^s  granted  to  be  laid  out  in  fee  simple,  for 
the  support  of  a  rector,  bei»ides  the  profits  of  which  tbe 
churchwardens  were  to  pay  him  annually  120/.  to  be  raised 
by  burial  fees. 

•   The  church  was  finished  in  1732,  .and  was  consecrated 
tbe  nfext  year  on  St.  Luke^s  day,  when  the  name  of  tlmt 
saint  was  given  as  its  patron.     Though  the  building  is  coa« 
yenient  and  well  enlightened  with  two  rows  of  ^^ndpws,  it 
is  a  very  singular  structure.     In  the  centre  of  the  west  front 
is  the  entrance,,  adorned  with  co.upled  Doric  pilasters;  and 
to  this  door  is  an  ascent  by  a  small  straight  flight  of  steps. 
Over  the  entrance  is  a  round  window,  and  on  each  side  a 
small  tower  covered  with  a  dome,  and  ornamented  with 
two  windows  in  front,  one  of  the  usual  form,  and  another 
over  it,  answering  to  that  over  the  door.     Tbe  tower  is  car- 
ried up  square,  and  behind  it  the  roof  of  the  church  forms 
to  the  west  a  kind  of  pediment,  broken  by  the  rise  of  the 
tower  to  which  it  joins  on  each  side.     The  uppermost  stage 
of  the  tower  diminishes  very  considerably,  and  this,  which 
is  the  base  of  an  obelisk,  supports  on  each  side  a  dial. 
From  hence  rises,  as  a  steeple,  a  fluted  obelisk,  reaching  to 
a  great  height,  diminishing  slowly,  and  being  of  a  con^ 
siderable  thickness   towards   the  top;  the  whole  is  termi- 
nated by  a  ball  and  fane. 

The  great  arch  of  tlie  interior  is  semi-oval,  with  plain 
pannels;  the  side  aisles  are  also  arched,  and  supported  by 
eight  Ionic  pillars,  four  pilasters,  and  entabkture.  Tbe 
altar-piece  is' Doric,  under  a  Venetian  window.  The  pulpit 
and  itiis  sounding  board  are  supported  by  two  Corinthian 
pillars ;  the  organ,  given  by  Mr.  Buckley,  an  eminent 
brewer  in  Old  Street,  is  a  spacious,  plain  instrument.  Here 
are  no  monuments  worthy  of  particular  notice. 

There  is  one  in  the  church  yard  to  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Caslon,  letter  founder,  of  whom  we  have  already  made 
mention  ♦. 

♦  Vi>l.IH.p.325. 

The 
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The.  advowson  of  this  ehurch  is  in  the  dean  and  chapter 
of  S(..Paursy  and  it  is  not  to  be  held  iyicormnendam'y  ^ 
licences  and  dispensations  for  that  purpose  being  declared 
void  by  the  before  mentioned  act. 

Near  Old  Street  Square,  in  Pesthouse  Row,  is 
The  French  Hospital,  erected  in  the  year  1717.  By 
letters  patent,  granted  by  Georg^.I.  in  the  next  year,  the 
governors  were  constituted  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  by 
the  name  of  "  The  Gjovemors  and  Directors  of  t/ie  Hos^ 
pital/or  the  poor  French  Protestants ^  and  their  Descend* 
ants,  residing  in  Great  Britain.** 

This  foundation  is  plentifully  supplied*;  and  the  benefac- 
tion extends  to  lunatics. 

To  this  charity  belongs  a  chaplain,  physician,  surgeon^ 
and  other  assistants,  who  carefully  attend  the  pensioners, 
and  administer  to  their  several  necessities. 

Near  this  hospital  is  a  set  of  almshouses,  founded  by 
GeorgePalyn,  citizen  and  Girdler,  for  six  poor  members 
of  that  company;  he  also  endowed  the  same  with  an 
estate  of  40/.  per  annuniy  which  he  left  in  trust  to  the 
Girdlers  Company. 

Nearly  opposite  to  the  above  is  another  set  of  alms- 
houses, founded  in  the  year  1616,  by  Edward  Alleyn,  a 
comedian,  founder  of  Dulwich  College,  for  ten  poor  men 
and  women,  who  receive  sixpence  a  week  each,  and  a  coat 
and  gown  every  other  year. 

St.  LuKE^s  Hospital  is  appropriated  for  the  reception  of 
lunatics,  and  supported  by  private  subscriptions. 

No  persen  is  to  be  admitted  who  has  been  a  lunatic  above 
twelve  calendar  months ;  or  discharged  as  an  incurable  from 
any  other  hospital  for  the  reception  of  lunatics ;  or  who  has 
the  venereal  disease;  is  ttoubled  with  epileptic  or  convulsive 
fits,  or  is  deemed  an  ideot;  nor  any  woman  with  child. 

The  patients  are  not  exposed  to  public  view ;  nor  is  any 
nioney  receivicd  for  the  use  of  the  charity  expended  in  en- 
tertaining th^  general  court  of  committee  at  any  of  their 
meetings. 

The 
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The  geft^fftl  ccwifliiltee  receive  tdimediatdf  ti^y  fMifient 
iirhd  flhaii  have  been  discharged  cured,  in  case  sudi  pMient 
yelapses  within  two  months.  They  iilcewifie  take  in  *by  M- 
tation  such  patients  as  are  discharged  nncured ;  but-  thfe 
nunorber  of  these  In  the  house  most  not  ekce^  twenty  *• 

At  the  cotpner  of  the'^ty  Rold,  wbero  it  ctMteed  hy 
OH  Stf«et,  ift  *:aajCed  The  Ciry  dr  LoNodK  LTrtrc-i* 

HOSFITAL, 

.  This  bmldtng  coii^sts  of  «  oeoti^  and  two  wsngs^  tlie 
biter  of  wbiirfa  firejcct  a  Kttie  from  the  nmui  building.  In 
the  front  of  the  centre  is  u  rery  fleat  but  pbito  podioieiNt, 

*  At  the  back  of  thi«  hos][>hal  is  an  elegant  pleasure  bath,  which  ha» 
been  denomioated  Peerless  Pool,  a  name  very  different  from  its  an* 
tSenc  dittmctton ;  for  en  tfie  spot  was  a  dangerous' pond,  Whicti,  oa  ac- 
fiOKmt  or  the  nuiay  pen6a<  who  wet«  drowaed  hi  it,  was  caitl«d  PmMv 
fooiei  in  which  state  k  continued  tUi  the  fear  1743,  when  Mr»  KoRif^ 
.  an  ingenious  projeaor,  filled  up  great  part  of  it,  converted  it  ta  the  fur* 
TKMes  for  which  it  has  been  lately  u«ed,  and  altered  the  naroe. . 

This  pleasure  bath,  esteemed  the  compleatest  of  a  public  nature  of 
any  in  the  klngdoni,  is  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet  long,  and  aboi^o 
^e  hundred  feet  hroad,  having  a  smooth  gravel  bottom,  five  feet  dee^ 
in  the  middle,  four  feet  at  the  sides,  and  but  three  feet  atooe^ad.  Th/e 
desist  to  it  is  by  several  fiights  oC  steps  oonveaiently  disposed  romd  ic^ 
fidjoin.tng  to  v^hich  are  boxes  and  arbours  for  dressing  and  ondrcisin^ 
«ome  of  them  open,  and  others  enclosed.  On  the  south  side  Is  a  neat 
arcade,  under  which  is  a  looking>ghss  over  a  marble  slab ;  and  a  small 
.collection  of  books  for  the  eatertiinment  of  th^  subscribers.  The 
ground  about  the  pleasure  bath  is  agreeably  laid  eut  and  ^ven  planed 
,  with  trees. 

Here  is  alseaeold  kath,  generally  a}l#^ted  tabetbe  iaigett  joRa^ 
land  ;  being  forty  feet  long,  and  twenty  feet  broad,  with  fijghts  of  ttepa 
and  dressing  rooms  at  each  end. 

To  add  to  these,  there  is  also  a  very  large  fish-pond,  three  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  well  stocked  with  fish,  Ibrilie  use  of  t&oie 
•u1»soibers  who  i/Aftire  the  amvrsement  of  angling.  On  eaeli'side  6f^H 
pond  is  «  very  haadsDiae  tcrraee  walk,  vei^planted  sritfe  tee  treat,. aii4 
ihe  sbpes  are  agri^eably  covered  with  shrubs. 

This  useful  appendage  to  a  large  metropolis  will  shortljf  g^ve  wajr  to  thf 
rage  of  improverpcnt  which  has  spread  itself  to  this  neighbourhood  ;  and 
Peerless  Pool,  with  its  romantic  and  pleasant  garden',  Is  about  to  be  su- 
perseded by  low,  mean  rows  of  houses,  extending  to  the  HewJtoarf, 
failed  the  TAc  City  RoaU. 

aiai 
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mud  beneadi  it;  in  a  circle,  i*  paiMed  the  represantatioii'  of 
Charity.  In  this  part  of  the  building  is  a  very  neat  chapdl 
with  a  handsome  organ^  and  the  top  of  it  is  crowned  with 
a  Kght  open  turret  terminated  by  a  vane.  The  wards  for 
the  patients  are  in  the  wings,  and  are  eight  in  number,  each 
of  whiob  is  so  formed  as  to  contain  ten  beds;  bebirul  the 
building  are  regular  and  cdnvenient  offices.  In  tho  front  of 
the  ieft  wing  is  this  inscription:  Erected  by  SuBscaiPTioir 
MDCCLxxi.;  beneath  which  is  painted  at  foil  length  the 
figure  of  Faith.  In  the  front  of  the  other  wing  are  these 
words:  Supported  by  toluhtart  Contributions;  bo* 
neath.wbicb  is  the  figure  of  Hope.  On  a  slip  of  stone  iti 
the  centre,  and  on  the  south  side,  are  these  Words:  City 
OF  London  Lving*xn  Hosvital. 

Though  this  is  a  plain  building,  yet^  it  is.  rery  neatly 
constructed.  It  stands  in  an  airy  and  pleasant  situation,  and 
is  well  adiq^ted  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  erected 4. 

This  charity  was  formerly  kept  in  Shaftsbury  House^ 
Aldersgatc  Street,  as  bath  been  already  mentioned ;  whers 
also  the  objects  and  benefits  of  this  excellent  charity  h^ve 
been  ascertained. 

To  the  south  of  the  Lying,  in  Hospital,  in  St.  Luke^s 
parish,  lies  the  antient  manor  of  Finsbury,  or  Fensbury^ 
which  obtained  its  name  from  tlie  neighbouring  fisn  or  mooi 
now  called  Moorfields.  The  antiquity  of  this  manor  mi^t  * 
have  been  very  considerable,  as  it  appears  to  have  had  a 
prebend  in  St.  PauPs  cathedral  so  far  back  as  the  year  11M» 
We  have  sufikiently  noticed  this  tract  under  Moorgate,  and 
Finsbury  Square. 

The  Artullery  Ground  is  a  very  spacious  piece  o€ 
gronnd,  and  has  for  many  years  preserved  the  name  it 
bears,  froo»  having  been  the  place  of  exercise  for  the  Ar^ 
tillay  Gmtpamfy  of  whom  we  have  giv^n  an  account  under 
Bishopigate.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  this  most 
PBipeJtable  body  of  men  have  been  constantly  attentive  o» 
dl  occasions  to  ex«rt  themselves,  to  perform  their  duty  to 
^air.  fellow, citizens  and  their  country  as  occasion  offered. 
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The  present  Artillery  Ground,  together  with  the  latid  oa 
the  north  side,  as  far  as  Old  Street,  was  antientiy  denomi^ 
nated  Bonhill,  or  Bunhill  Fields*;  part  whereof,  at 
present  called  TindaPs^  or  the  Dissenters  burial  ground^ 
was,  by  the  mayoir  and  citizens  of  London,  in  the  year 
1665,  set  apart  and  consecrated  as  a  common  cemetry,  for 
the  interment  of  such  bodies  as  could  not  be  admitied  in 
their  parochial  grounds.  However,  it  not  being  made  use 
of  for  the  purpose  intended,  Tindal  took  a  lease  of  it,  .aud 
converted  it  into  a  burial  ground  for  the  use  of' the  Dis» 
senters.  This  burial  ground  contains  a  prodigious  multi- 
tude of  grave  stones  with  inscriptions,  besides  a  great 
Aumber  of  Raised  monuments,  with  vaults  underneath,  be- 
longing to  particular  families,  and  eminent  persons. 

Opposite  is  a  very  handsome  chapel,  built  by  the  late 
rev.  John  Wesley,  for  those  of  the  Arminian  persuasion* 
It  is  a  plain  structure  of  brick;  the  interior  very  neat; 
there  is  also  a  spacious  court  before  the  building,  and 
uniform  houses  on  each  side. 

^his  building  was  erected  in  place  of  another,  called 
The  Foundery,  which  stood  on  the  side  of  the  street,  for* 
merly  called  Windmill  Hill.  Of  this  foundery^  it  is 
related,  that  in  the  year  1716  it  was  a  place  fdr 'casting 
cannon,  and  that  *^  on  the  12th  of  May  that  year,  about  a 
V  quarter  past  nine  at  night,  as  the  workmen  were  casting 
three  pieces  of  cannon  of  an  extraordinary  size,  soon  after 
the  second  was  poured  into  the  mould,  it  burst  (occasioned 
by  some  fmall  damp)  whereby  Mr.  Hall,  one  of  the  clerks 
belonging  to  the  ordnance,  was  so  mangled,  that  he  soon 
died."t  It  was  in  this  foundery  that  St.  Paul's  great  bell 
was  cast. 

Further  on  is  a  street,  formerly  calld  Tabernacle 
Walk,  on  account  of  a  meeting  house  for  the  Methodists, 
built  by  the  late  rev.  George  Whitfield  \  it  is  a  large  square 
building  without  elegance,  and  appropriated  for  the  nu-- 
xnerous  congregations  with  which  it  is  filled. 

*  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  great  Mil^TOK  died  at  BunhiiL 
f  Pawks's  Newi  Letter. 

At 
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At  the  end  of  this  street,  in  Old  .Street  Road,  is 
a  famous  springs  dedicated  to  St. Agnes;  and  from  the 
transparency  and  salubrity  of  its  waters,  denominated  Sr. 
Acnes  la  Clair,  or  vulgarized  to  Aniseed  Clear.  It 
has  claims  to  antiquity ;  for  it  appears  that  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  it  was  thus  named :  *'  Fens  voc^  Dame  Agnes 
M  Clere;^^  and  aoiongthe  possessions  of  the  prebendal  estate 
of  Halliwell,  alias  Finsbury,  from. a  survey  taken  in  156t» 
it  is  noticed  as  ^*  The  weU  called  Dame  Agnes  the  CUere.V 
In  1622,  it  was  valued  at  forty  shillings  per  annum,  and 
appears  to  have  risen  from  some  small  springs  at  Stoke 
Newington.  It  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  crown ;  for 
among  the  parliamentary  surveys  taken  in  1650,  it  is  stated 
to  have  lain  upon  waste  land,  and  to  have  belonged  to 
Charles  Stuart,  late  king  of  England. 

The  spring  is  eighteen  feet  deep,  and  is  said  to  be  of 
great  efficacy  in  all  rheumatic  and  nervous  cases,  head 
achs,  &c.  A  good  house  for  the  accommodation  of  vi- 
sitors and  patients,  fronts  the  street ;  and  the  spring  is  di* 
vided  into  two  baths,  the  larger  for  the  use  of  gentlemen, 
and  the  smaller  for  females. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  at  the  north  end  of 
PiTFiELD  Street,  is  situated  Aske^s  Hospital,  vulgarly 
called  the  The  Haberdashers  Almshouses. 

This  edifice  was  erected  in  1692,  by  the  company  of 
Haberdashers,  pursuant  to  the  will  of  Robert  Aske,  Esq, 
one  of  their  members,  who  left  thirty  thousand  pounds  for 
the  building,  tod  the  relief  of  twenty  poor  members  6f  the 
company  of  Haberdashers,  besides  the  maintenance  and 
education  of  twenty  boys,  sons  of  decayed  freemen  of  the 
same  compsny.  The  men,  who  are  all  to  be  single,  have 
each  an  apartmeht  of  three  rooms,  with  proper  diet  and 
firing,  a  gown  once  in  two  years,  and  3/.  per  annum  in 
money.  The  boys  have  also  a  ward  to  themselves,  with  all 
necessaries :  their  master,  who  reads  prayers  twice  a  day  in 
the  chapel,  has,  besides  a  house,  40/.  penannum,  which, 
together  with  the  salaries  of  the  clerk,  butler,  porter,  an^ 
other  domestics^  amounts  to  about  ^SOO/.  a  year. 
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The  building,  which  is  of  brick  and  stone,  is  four  Ilutr* 
dred  feet  long,  with  an  ambulatory  in  front  of  three  hut>« 
^red  and  forty  feet,  under  a  piazza,  elevated  on  stone  co>- 
lumns  of  the  Tuscan  order.  lu  the  middle  of  the  bitikliDg 
is  a  chapel,  adorned  wit;h  columns,  entablature,  and  pe- 
diment  of  the  Ionic  order;  and  under  the  pediment  is  a 
niche,  with  a  statue  of  the  founder  in  his  livei-y  gowa. 
Under  him  is  the  following  inscription : 

tloBEKTO  AsKB  Armigero.   hujus    Hoitpitit   Fandatori»    Socie. 
Haberda.  B.M.P.C. 

And  one  side  of  him  is  this  inscription: 

AnnbChriati  MDCLXXXII.  Societas  Haberdasberoru©  de  Lon- 
don hoc  Hospitium  condiderunl*  ex  Legato  &  Te!5taraento  Ro- 
bert! Askc  Armigcri.  ejusdam  Societatis;  ad  viginti  Senum  Ali« 
menta,  8c  toliduro  Puerorum  Eaucaiionen^. 

On  the  other  side  the  following ;  ^ 

The  worshipful  Company  of  Haberdashers  buUt  this  Hospifal, 
pursuant  to  the  gift  and  trust  of  R.  Aske»  Esq.  a  late  worthjr  mem- 
ber of  it,  for  the  relief  of  twenty  poor  members,  and  for  the  edu- 
cation of  twenty  boys,  ^ons  of  decayed  freemen  of  that  com- 
pany. 

Fronting  the  entrance  of  the  chapel  is  a  large  pair  of  veiy 
handsome  iron  gates,  and  at  each. end  of  the  hospital  is  a 
wing  of  the  sanne  height  as  the  chapel. 

This  edifice  narrowly  escaped  destruction  by  fire,  which 
broke  out  at  a  feather  manufactor}^  adjoining,  on  Thursday 
night,  August  6,  1807,  which  destroyed  those  premises,  and 
the  north  wing  of  the  hospital. 

Old  Street  Roap  continues  to  the  London  'Prentice,  a 
public  house,  which  has  borne  that  sign  many  years,  and 
is  crossed  by  the  Curtain  Road,  which  received  itg  do- 
nomination  from  one  of  the  most  antient  theatres  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis.  It  is  mentioned  as  early 
as  1678,  in  a  sermon  at  Paul's  Cross;  and  io  157^,  ia 
>Jorthbroke's  ^'Treatise  against  idleness,  vain  playes,  and 
jepterludcs."  In  1600  the  privy  council  printed  an  order 
for  restrainipg  the  nun^ber  of  pjaybouseS|  ^nd  ti^e  Qurtaia 
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was  ordered  "  either  to  be  ruined  or  pducked  down,  or  to 
be  put  to  some  other  good  use."  To  shew,  however,  th« 
ine£Bcacy  of  this  ordqr,  it  appears  that  it  was  open  in  1610^ 
and  that  the  Hector  of  Germany,  was  performed  at  it  by  a 
company  of  young  men  in  1615,  The  original  sign  hung 
out  at  this  playhouse  was  the  painting  of  a  striped  curtain. 
The  performers  were  stiled  the  "  Prince's  servants,  till  tho 
accession  of  Charles  I.  to  the  crown,  when  it  diminished  to 
a  place  for  prize  fighters ;  its  site  is  uncertain." 

In  this,  theatre  the  following  eminent  persons  in  their  pro- 
fession exhibited  t'heir  abilities  before  the  public :  Richard 
Tarrelton,  one  of  the  queen's*  twelve  players,  with 
wages  and  livery,  as  grooms  of  the  chamber,  at  Barh 
Elms,  1588,  but  discharged  for  some  scurrilous  reflections 
on  ihe  earl  of  Leicester,  and  S'ur  Walter  Raleigh;  he  waa 
buried  at  Shoreditch,  Richard  Burbage,  called  by  Canv* 
deri, /*  fl/^(/  So&ciusy''  buried  at  Shoreditch.  Ben  Jon* 
«o:jf,  &c. 

Facing  the  end  of  Old  Street  Road  is  situated  the  parisli 
cl^ch  of 

gr.    LEONARD,    SHOREDITCH, 
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'  THERE  was  a  church  in  this  place  dedicated  to  the  same 
saint  in  very  early  times,  and  there  are. records  of  a  dispute 
concerning  it  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 

On  Sunday,  December  23 >  1716,  the  walls  of  the  old 
church  rent  asunder  with  a  frightful  sound,  during  divine 
service;  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  mortar  falling,  the 
congregation  fled  on  all  sides  to  the  doors,  where  they  se- 
verely injured  each  other  by  their  eflTorts  to  escape.  John 
Denne,  D.  D.  vicar,  and  the  officers  of  the  parish,  after- 
wards represented  the  church  as  built  of  chalk  and  rubble  ; 
and  Flitcroft  and  Cordwell,  surveyors,  reported  that  the 
walls  were  utterly  decayed,  the  pavement  eight  feet  lower 
than  the  street,  and  the  cieling  very  low.  The  present 
church  was  erected  about  the  year  1735. 

To  this  church  there  is  an  ascent  by  a  double  flight  of 
plain  steps,  which  lead  to  a  portico  of  the  angular  kind^ 
supported  by  four  Doric  columns,  and  bearing  an  angular 
p^iment.  The  body  of  the  edifice  is  plain,  but  well  en- 
lightened, and  the  steeple  light,  elegant,  and  lofty.  Th^ 
tower  at  a  proper  height  has  a  series  of  Ionic  columns,  and 
on  their  entablature  are  scrolls  which  support  as  many  Co-- 
rinthian  columns  on  pedestals,  and  supporting  a  dome, 
from  whose  crown  rises  a  series  of  columns  of  the  Com- 
posite order,  on  whose  entablature  rests  the  spire,  standing 
upon  four  balls,  which  give  it  an  additional  air  of  light- 
ness, and  on  the  top  is  a  ball  and  fane.  In  the  tower  is  a 
gopd  ring  of  ten  bells. 

.  The  interior  is  equally  handsome,  with  galleries ;  in  the 
west  gallery  is  a  fine  organ.  Tiie  east  is  decorated  with  a 
window,  of ^  painted  glass.  One  compartment  of  which  re- 
presents the  Saviour  sitting  at  his  last  supper,  with  his  dis- 
ciples upon  forms.  Judas  appears  with  the  purse  in  hia 
hand,  and  beneath  bioi  is  his  resemblance  in  small,  ie« 
presented  as  hanging  upon  a  tree. '  The  table  is  furnished 
with  a  standing  cup,  candle,  sattceller,  two  smallloaves,  a 
knife,  square  trenchers,  and  the  Paschal  Lamb  in  a  dish. 
In  the  back  ground  are  small  representations  of  Our  Sa«' 
vipur  washing  his  disciples]  &et»  Judas  betraying  bim ;  hi$ 
•5  agoQ^ 
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jLfi^ony  in  the  garden,  &c.  It  was  bought  and  set  up  at  the 
charge  of  certain  parishioners;  and,  in  1735,  at  the  re* 
building  of  the  church,  this,  with  the  other  windows^  was 
cased  in  wood,  pitched,  and  buried  under  ground^. 

On  one  side  of  this  painting  is  another  (which  was  in  the 
east  window  of  the  third  aisle  of  the  old  church) ;  the  sub- 
ject of  one  compartment  is  the  reconciliation  of  Jacob  and 
Esaut-  Under  the  three  compartments  is  written  in  one 
line : 

Ex  dono  Thomae  Austin,  CivisSc  Clothworkeo  Londini^  Annt 
Domini  1634*. 

This  part  of  the  window  is  said  by  the  late  earl  of  Or- 
ford,  in  his  **  Anecdotes  of  Painting,''  to  have  been  painted 
by  Baptista  Sutton. 

The  second  light  of  this  latter  compartment  is  the  Visioit 
f>f  Jacob ;  the  third  represents  Jacob  on  his  knees,  with  this 
%roU  from  this  mouth : 

Minor  sum  cunctis  misierationihus  tui^,  et 

Vcritate  tua  quam  expluristi  servo  tuo.{     Genesis  xxxii,  10. 

Over  these,  in  smaller  lights,  are  the  Evangelists^  with 
their  proper  symbols.  On  one  side  are  the  arms  of  the 
Company  of  Clothworkers,  and  on  the  other  those  of 
Mr,  Austin  §. 

Tlie  pictures  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  on  each  side  of  th^ 
altar,  were  given  by  Mr.  Thomas  Page,  in  1740. 

*  In  Dr.  Walker'f  Suficringi  of  the  Clergy,  it  seems  that  the  tenth 
article  exhibited  against  Mr.  Squire,  the  vicar,  in  1642,  was,  **  aIlow« 
ing  the  picture  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  Our  Saviour  and  his  twelve 
Apostles  at  his  last  Supper,  in  glass."  <*  In  return  to  which,"  saith 
Dr.  Walker,  it  roust  be  known  that  there  was  no  picture  of  the  Virgia 
Mary  in  his  church ;  of  Oi\r  Saviour  and  his  Apostles,  there  was  indeed* 
The  parishioners  (which  is  owned  by  the  article  itself)  would  have  had 
these  taken  down,  and  a  crucifix  erected  in  the  room  of  them;  but  this 
Mr.  Squire  opposed."  The  figurv'  taken  for  that  of  the  Virgin  was  no 
%ther  than  that  of  St.  John,  who  has  a  very  effeminate  face,  andsitt 
before  Our  Saviour. 

t  In  Strype's  Stow,  it  is  said  to  be  the  parable  of  The  Prodigal  Son* 

X  <*  I  am  not  worthy  of  the  least  of  ail  the  mercies,  and  of  all  th« 
tfuth  which  thou  hast  «hewed  unto  thy  servant,'' 

I  Bllis's  Hilt,  of  Shoreditch. 
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The  present  clinrch  was  repaired  in  1766,  and  agam 
thoroughly  repaired  and  beautified  in  1192. 

Its  length  from  east  to  west  i^  one  hundred  and  tbirtf 
feet ;  breadth  seventy>two  feet ;  height  from  the  pavement 
of  the  portico  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  feet;  from  the 
ground  in  the  vault  under  the  spire  two  hundred  feet ;  from 
the  pavement  of  the  communion  table  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  ceiling  of  the  attic  stor^^,  fifty  feet.  There  are  no  mo- 
numents  of  peculiar  notice. 

Vicars  of  Eminence.  John  Squier,  M.  A.  a  sufferer 
during  the  grand  rebellion.  John  Denne,  D.  D.  Johk 
HoTHAM,  D.  D.  afterwards  bishop  of  Cloghen,  in  Ireland  ; 
he  died  at  Bath  the  4tli  of  November,  1795. 

Stow  informs  us,  that  **  from  Holywell,  in  the  high 
street,  is  a  continual  building  of  tenements  to  Shoreditcb, 
leaving  one  small  side  of  a  field,  already  made  a  garden 
plot.  Over  against  the  north  corner  of  this  field,  between 
it  and  the  church  of  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch,  sometime 
stood  a  Cr^^^,  now  a  smith's  forge,  dividing  three  ways."* 
There  are  no  traces  remaining. 

In 

♦  Sordig,  SonCch,  Soresditck^  and  S/to/ifycA^  for  by  these  names  it  it 
called  in  aniient  records,  are  of  imperfect  grigin ;  but  with  respect  to 
the  idle  story  of  Janf  Shore  dying  for  want,  ip  the  reign  of  Richard  I  If. 
and  this  parish  being  named  from  that  circumstance,  the  following  tes- 
timonial of  Sir  Thomas  More,  is  a  sufficient  objection:  "  Proper  she 
was  and  fair;  nothing  in  her  body  that  you  would  have  changed,  bac 
you  w^uld  have  wished  her  somewhat  higher.  Thus  say  ihci  wh© 
Xnew  hir  in  hir  youthe.  Albeit  some  that  now  see  her  (for  iheyei 
Rveih)  deem  her  never  to  have  been  well-visaged  j  for,  now  she  is  old, 
Jene,  withered,  and  dried  up,  nothing  left  but  ryvilde  skin  and  bard 
boner 

The  manor  of  Shoreditch  gave  name  to  a  very  eminent  family,  of 
whom  Sir  John  de  Sordig  was  ambassador  from  Edward  III.  to  the 
pope,  to  remonstrate  to  his  holiness  on  account  of  his  claim  to  present  fo» 
feigners  to  English  livings,  and  were  non-residents.  He  was  buried  ia 
Hackney  church.  We  are  not  informed  by  what  means  the  turbulent 
John  de  Northampton,  lord  mayor  of  London,  in  1381  and  1382,  ob- 
tained ppssession  ;  bufwc  find  that  the  next  year,  when  his  goods  wert 
confiscated  to  the  erowa  for  teditioDy  that  this  nuuior  wu  granted  to  £d« 
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In  Holywell  Lane,  in  this  parish,  antiently  stood  tl« 
priory,  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  Christ,  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  and  St.  John  Baptist,  for  Benedictine  nun»^ 
founded  by  Robert  Fitz  Gelran,  prebendary  of  Haliwell, 
and  confirmed  by  a  charter  of  Richard  I.  in  the  year  11S9. 
This  priory,  after  many  reparations,  was  re-edified  by  Sir 
Thomas  Lovell,  knight  of  the  Garter,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  who,  after  having  given  considerable  benefac- 
tions to  the  same,  was  interred  here  in  a  chapel  erected  at 
his  own  expence:  and  in  commemoration  of^so  great  a  be* 
jiefactor,  the  following  lines  were  painted  on  most  of  the 
windows : 

<*  All  the  nunnes  in  Holy-well, 

*'  Pray  for  the  soul  of  Sir  TIjomas  Lovell/* 

At  the  general  suppression  of  religious  houses,  this  mo- 
nastery was  surrendered  to  Henry  VIII.  in  the  year  1539,  at 
which  time  its  revenues  amounted  to  341/.  I^.  3d,  per  annum. 
The  ruins  of  this  priory,  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  king 
John's  court,  have  been-  conceived  by  some  to  be  the  re- 
mains of  a  royal  palace,  though  it  does  not  appear  that 
such  a  mansion  was  ever  situated  in  this  neighbourhood. 

A  little  to  the  west  of  Holywell  Lane,  is  a  spot  of  ground 
called  Holywell  Mount,  flear  which  was  antlently  the 
spring,  or  well,  whence  the  whole,  liberty  was  named* 
This  spot  became  elevated  to  a  mount,  from  the  great 
number  of  people  who  died  of  the  plague,  aijd  were  in- 
terred in  the  calamitous  year  1665.  About  the^ear  1787 
it  was  levelled,  and  several  streets  of  houses  built  upon 
the  site. 

In  Stow's  time  the  east  side  of  Bishopsgate  Street,  to 
Sboreditch,  exhibited  a  very  different  aspect  to  what  it  does 
at  present;  he  says,  **  On  the  other  side  of  the  highway, 
from  Bishopsgate  and  Houndsditch,  the  first  building  is  a 
Jarge  inn,    called  the  Dolphin^   for  receipt  of  travellers ; 

mund  duke  of  York,  and  earl  of  Cambridge ;   Isabel,  his  wife,  and 
.   Edward  earl  of  Rutland,  ftheir  ion.     The  family  of  Shoreditch  after- 
wards removed  to  Ickenham,  in  Middlesex,  where  it  devolved  to  Eli- 
|ab^(l^  Shor^^iwh,  of  ^kenham  Hal(>  born  1784. 

then 
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then  a  fair  house,  built  by  the  lord  John  Pqwl^t.  Next 
to  that  is  a  large  house,  with  gardens  of  pleasure,  built  by 
Jasper  Fisher:  from  this  up  to  the  west  end  of  Ber- 
WARD*s  Lane  (probably  Artillery  Lane)  is  a  continual 
building  of  small  cottages.  Then  was  the  hospital  called 
St.  Mary  Spittle^  just  within  the  bars»  whereof  I  have 
•poken  in  Bishop|gate  ward. 

'^  From  which  bars,  towards  Shoreditch  (on  that  side)  is 
nil  along  a  continual  building  of  small  and  base  tenements, 
for  the  most  part  lately  erected. 

*^  Amongst  which  I  mean  of  the  ancientest  building,  was 
one  row  of  proper  small  houses,  with  gardens  for  poor  de- 
cayed people,  there  placed  by  the  prior  of  the  said  hos- 
pital ;  every  one  tenant  whereof  paid  one  penny  rent  per 
year  at  Christmas,  and  dined  with  the  prior  on  Christmas 
day.  But  after  the  suppression  of  the  hospital  these  houses, 
for  want  of  reparations,  in  a  few  yeai*s  were  so  decayed, 
that  it  was  called  Rotten  Row,  and  ^he  poor  worn  out;  for 
there  came  no  new  in  their  place.  The  houses  for  a  small 
portion  of  money  were  sold  froni  Goddar  to  Russell,  a 
draper,  who  new  built  them,  and  let  them  out  for  rent 
enough ;  taking  also  large  prices,  of  the  tenants,  near  as 
much  as  the  houses  cost  him  in  purchase  and  building ;  for 
he  made  his  bargains  so  hardily  with  ail  men,  that  both  car^ 
penter;  bricklayer,  and  plasterer,  were  by  that  work  un- 
done. And  yet  in  honour  of  his  name  it  is  now  called 
RussELL^s  Row.'* 

Norton  Falcate,  probably  derives  its  name  from  being 
the  gate  of  the  Northern  Fold,  without  Bishopsgate ;  as  the 
Northern  Fold  Gate,  might  easily  be  corrupted  to  its 
present  denomination. 

Domesday  Book  informs  us,  that  '^  The  canons  of  St. 
Pai^l  possessed  near  Bishopsgate,  ten  cottages,  upon  nine 
acres  of  land,  which  rented  pe7^  annum  eighteen  shillings 
and  sixpence  in  the  tinie  of  king  Edward." 

Part  of  this  liberty  is  extra^-parochial ;  the  other  in  the 
parish  of  Shoreditch.  The  inhabitants  maintain  their  own 
poor,  and  marry  and  bury  where  they  please;   b^ut  ge- 

seralty 


HqddLIis^ 


iis 


Miiliy  wA€  lite  of  a  tabernlk:kl,  btriH  originally  fat  tblsla 
tiear  Spital  Yahl,  hy  Sir  Otor^  Whdeler,  ptebendafy  6f 
Xhirbam.  In  1756,  the  tabernacle  haniig  fail^n^to  d^c&f, 
was  rebuilt  with  brick,  at  the  expeijce  of  the  lieighbouritfg 
inhabitafii^.  ^ 

SpiTALriBlM,  of  which  memion  had  alrestdy  beefa  madp 
in  ihe  preceding  parts  of  thii  Work^,  was  originally  a 
hamlet  belonging  to  the  parish  of  St.  Dtin^tan,  Ste^ey^j 
but  from  the  great  increase  of  inhabitants,  was  liiade  a  dil^ 
tinct  parish  in  the  y^af  1729 ;  the  ebarcfi  is  od^  of  the  fifty 
ordered  to  be  boift  by  act  of  parliament 

Th«  bHliding,  situated  oh  ih6  south  ^ide  of  Cfaurcfi 
Street,  was  begun  in  1723,  and  finished  in  t7i^ ;  Wheh 
ft  was  caMed 

CHRIST  CHURCH,  SPlTAtFIBLDS. 


THfE  edifice  is  very  stalely,  being  buih  of  stone,  with  i 
lofty  steeple,  in  which  is  a  good  ring  of  twelve  bells  and 
chimes.  The  body  is  solid  and  well  proportioned.  The, 
fabric  is  one  hundred  and  eleven  feet  in  length,  and  eighty^ 
fitveh  in  breadth ;  the  height  of  the  roof  forty-one  feet,  and 
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of  the!(teeple  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  feet.  It  is  or- 
xminented  with  a  Doric  portico',  to  which  there  is  an  hand-^ 
^niie ascent  by  a  flight  of  steps;  upon  these  the  Doric  or- 
der arises,  supported . 'on  pedestals.  The  tower  has  arched 
'windows  and  niches;  ahd,  on  its  diminishing  for  the  steeple, 
is  supported  by  the  heads  of  the  uader  corners,  which  form 
a  kind  of  buttresses :  from  this  part  rises  the  base  of  the^ 
cpire,  with  an  arcade;  its  corners  are  in  the  same  manner 
supported  with  a  kind  of  pyramidal  buttresses  ending  in  a 
point,  and  the  spire  is  terminated  by  a  vase  and  fane. 

The  interior,  though  grand^  is  heavy;  the  altar  has  a 
ttajestic  appearance,  axid  the  church  is  ornamente(Lwith  a 
fine  toned  organ. 

The  only  monument  worthy  of  particular  notice  is  to  thfr 
memory  of  Sir  Robert  Ladbeoke,  knight,  aldermaof 
sheriff,  lord  mayor,  father  of,  and  member  of  parliament 
for  the  city  of  London.  It  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the 
abilities  of  Mr.  Flaxman.  The  alderman  is  represented 
standing,  adorned  with  all  the  paraphanalia  of  office. 

The  church  is  a  rectory,  under  the  patrotn^  of  the  prin-< 
dpal  and  scholars  of  Brazen>nose  CoUepce,  Oxford.  Thtt 
whole  building  is  said  to  have  cost  60,000/. 

Sfitalfields  Maekct  is  well  supplied  with  provisions  g( 
every  kind.    The  manor  has.  descended  from  the  Went- 
worth  family  to  that  of  Dacre,  the  steward  of  which  holds  a 
court  leet  for  determining  all  causes   respectuig  the  te^ 
nantry. 

The  hamlet  of'  Bethnal  Green,  adjoining  to  SpitaU 
fields  and  SM^ditch,  formerly  belonged  to  Stepney,  firom 
which  it  was  separated  and  made  a  distinct  parish  m  the  thir- 
teenth year  of  the  reigo  of,  George  II. 

The  Roman  way  from  London,  led  through^  it;  and 
joining  the  military  way  from  the  west,  passed  with  it  to  Lea 
Ferry,  by  Old  Ford,  Stc.  , 

On  the  Geeen,  which  is  a  very  pleasant  spot,  was  lately 

an  antient  bouse,  called  Bishop  Bonner's  Palace.  .We  do 

not  find  that  Bonner  resided  here.    That  it  was  originally 

l^art  of  a  manor  bebnging  to  the  bishops  of  London,  is 

a  CTidenti 
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evident ;  but  we  find  that  Roger  de  Winehcombe,  held  th^ 
manors  of  Hackney,  Shoreditch,  and  Stepney,  in  th^ 
Tcign  of  Edward  III. ;  and  that  he,  jointly  witfe  John'de 
Leycester,  and  John  de  Haveryng,  in  the  year  1376,  gav# 
eighty  acres  of  land,  to  the  new  hospital  of  Our  Lady 
Trit^hout  Bishofvgate ;  and  after  the  dissolution,  it  waa 
jpranted  by  Edward  VI.  to  Sir  Thomas  Wentwortb,  lord 
chamberlain,  as  part  of  his  late  received  gift  of  the  lord- 
ships of  Stepney  and  Hackney,  with  all  the  members  and 
appurtenances  thereto  belonging  in  3tepney,  Hackney-wfiy^ 
Shoreditch,  Holywell  Street,  &c.* 

Near  the  north*  east  comer  of  Hare  Street,  is  situi^ted  thci 
jparish  church  of 


St.  MATTHEW,  BETHNAL  GREEN^ 


THIS  building  was  erected  in  the  year  1740.  It  is  a  neat 
xommodious  edifice,  built  with  brick,  coped  and  coined 
^th^free  stone ;  and  the  tower,  which  is  not  higb»  is  of  the 
IHUDe  materials.  The  inferior  is  plain  but  handsome^  and 
inreH  lighted.  In  the  west  gallery  is  a  good  organ.  The 
tower  contains  eight  sinall  hells. 

It  is  a  rectory,  in  the  gift  of  the  principal  and  scholars  of 
Bra^^iX  Nose  College,  Oxford. 

Pmring  hem  faoatirtd  by  a  Letter  from-  Mr.  Grett'oi^, 
J'roprieior  of  Aldgate  Houses    to  xvhom  we  are  under 

^  iU^.  ^t  Pat,  50  £d^  III.  ]^  2.  m.  SU    (.yumt't  %w\xwh  H.  iS8l 

StqfP^'t  Stoir,  11.  m. 

3  K  9  mami 
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Tiun^  QkUgations  for  useful  Nptiees  m  the  Qfwrse  of, 
ZfibouVf  we  i  "         -     -  •  — 

own  Words! 


Tnawj/  QkUgations  for  useful  Notices  in  the  Qowrse  of  c^f 
Ifbour^  we  cannot  do  better  than  gipe  his^J^emqris  in  J^ 

awn  Wnrdxi  ** 


'*  Sir, 

^'  In  conformity  to  your  wish  I  send  yoa  some  particobii 
*tt  this  parish,  and  of  Aldgate  Housis,  &c. 
'  ^'  Bcithnal  Creen  was  one  qf  the  five  antient  hamfeta  to 
the  mother  parish  of  St.  Dunstan  Stebenheatb,  now  called 
'Siepney,  until  severed  therefrom  about  the  year  1750,-  bjT 
lact  of  parliament;  at  which  time  the  present  beaotti^ 
church  was  built,  i^nd  dedicated  to  St.  Matthew ;  the  Mt 
■tone  was  deposited  with  great  solemnity  by  h-benezer  MttSi* 
^11,  Esq.  Upon  this  stone  is  inscribed  the  day  and  year  <|f 
our  Lord  when  it  was  laid,  and  alsp  the  year  i^Ofi  reign  of 
the  king;  in  an  oak  box  lined  with  lead,  and  cased  with 
tin,  is  inclosed  a  large  silver  commemorative  m^pdallion,  ex« 
pressing  more  at  large  the  particulars ;  ajB  ^]^p  l^y  whose  gift 
it  Was  deposited  ;  namely,  by  the  aforesaid  gentleman,  Mr* 
Musseil,  who  at  that  time  resided  in  Aldgate  House,  and 
was  the<  priupipal  inhabitant  of  the  Hamle^f.  This  village 
and  its  vicinity  enjoys  a  very  salubrious  aic,  and  dry  soQ ; 
it  is  wjell, supplied  with  water,  and  has  the  advantage  of  ex^ 
cellent  wali^^,  and  public,  roads ;  not  only  to  the  iwtro* 
polis,-4>ut  to  Esiexy  and  the  adjoining.counties^ 

'^  Aldgate  House,  which  stands  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Green,  is  a  noble  mansion,  and  was  built  by  Sir  John 
Gooldsborough,  in  the  year  1643.  It  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  Mr>  Musseil,  with  some  fields  adjacent  thereto, 
by  purchase,  under  a  decree  in  chancery,  about  th^  year 
1760.  The  citizens  of  London  having  ordered  the  dtr 
gates  to  be  pulled  down,  this  gentleman  purchased  the  an- 
tique and  most  viiluable  part  of  Aldgdte,-  consisting  of  Ro- 
man, Runic,  Saxon,  Danish,  Normati,  and  English  bricks, 
stones,  bass,. relievo's,  and  sculptures,  nhich  he  re-fetiifiod 
as  an  adjunct  to  Aldgate  House*  The  hefuls  of  t^he  em- 
perors you  have  already  noticed,  when  speaking  of  Aldgatei 
tkt  carving  in  wood,  according  to  tradition,  was  by  order  of 
m  wmrdmote  i  from  a  part  o^  ti^  qak  felled  op  Bow  Common, 

und^ 
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under  wbich  the  Essex  rebels  held  a  council  before  thej 
marched  to  join  Wat  Tyler  in  Smitbfield,  where  he  wasalain 
by  Williani  of  Walworth,  and  the  rebel  miscreants  put  to 
flight. 

**  Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Mussdl,  in  October  1764^ 
this  house  and  lands  dei^olvcid  to  bis  widow,  Sarah,  who.  in* 
termarrying  in  May  1765,  "with  John  Grettoh  the  younger, 
of  Hamphtead,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  Esq.  they  pas* 
sed  by  settlement  to  him,  ar^d  are  now  in  his  possession. 

'^  The  living  of  Bethnal  Green  is  in  the  gift  of  Brazen 
Nose  College,  Oxford.,  A.litt]e  beyond  Aldgate  House  the 
cruel  bishop  Btonner  is  s|iid  to. have; had  his  country  resi- 
dence, rendered  infamous  by  the  torments  inflicted  in  it  upoA 
the  victims  who  were  so  unhappy  .to  be  the  objects  of  his 
persecuting  power.  A  part  of  this  building  still  remains 
on  the  north  side  of  the  fi^ld,  called  Bonner's  Field;  and 
retains  its  pristine  name  pf  Bishop  Bonner's  H^ll,  or  Bi*;. 
shop's  Hall. 

*<  In  a  six  acre  field,  facing  the  great  west  wall  of  Ald^- 
gate  House  gardens,  but  on  the  other  side  the  high  road  tQ 
Bow,  is  a  fine  spring  of  excellent  water,  dedicated  so  earljjT 
as  (he  year  1160,  to  St.  Winifrid ;  till  of  late  years  it  was 
enclosed  in  a  Gothic  building,  and  from  it  were  pl^ce^ 
pipes  of  copper,  to  convey  the  water  under  ground  to  th^ 
villages,  monasteries,  and  other  religious  foundations  in  i^ 
vicinity  •,  but  the  Bow  water  being  laid  into  Bethnaj  Greem^ 
the  spring  was  closed,  the  building  pulled  down,  an^  tb^ 
land  tnade  good  for  pasturage  over  it. 

**  I  have  thus  given  you,  gentlemen,  a  sketch  of  what^ 
I  know  respecting  my  house,  the  village  in  which  it 
itands,  &C.  &c  and  am 

^  Your  friend  and  virell  wisher, 

**  John  GajsTTQH,^* 
BtlnumtPbuej  Vay^hdty 

Jpr^^O^  1806. 

Returning  to  BnicK  Lane,  and  passing  the  bou$e  for  the 
Court  of  Reqiiests  bielonging  tq  th^  Tow^  ^smliedi  we  w* 
W^  V^  ^I|ie.%W{«wU  mk  tbl^  pacilb  «biM«b  at 

St, 
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St.  MARY,  WHITECHAPEU 


THE  first  church  that  stood  on  *this  spot,  after  that 
erected  as  a  chapel  of  ease  to  St.  Dunstan^s,  Stepney,  was 
called  St  Mary  Matfellon ;  a  name  which  has  prodaced 
many  strange  conjectures  respecting  its  origin  :  however,  it 
appears  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Hebrew  or  Syriac 
^vord  Matfel^  which  signifies  a  woman  who  has  latdj^ 
brought  forth  a  son,  alluding  to  Mary's  being  delivered  of 
Our  Saviour :  so  that  the  church  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  though  it  afterwards  obtained  the  anticnt  name  of 
Whitechapel^  which  was  also  given  to  the  long  street  at  the 
end  of  which  it  is  situated  *«  Hugh  de  Fulboum  was  rector 
in  the  year  1S29, 

The 

*  Mr.  Wellt't  Explanation  of  Matfellon  to  Strype,  copied  by  Mr. 
Pennant,  in  hit  London,  p.  fi49,  from  an  oriental  etymology,  it  rather 
dovibtfui.  I  have  been  informed  by  the  rev.  Edward  Robton,  the 
worthy  curate  of  thit  parith,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  part  of  thofol* 
lowing  fact ;  that  a  friend  taw  in  an  old  French  heraldic  book  at  the 
British  Museum  the  emblazoned  armt  of  a  family  of  Mathefelon:  thit 
circumstance  appei^rt  cpnclutive,  in  fixing  the  derivation  of  Matfellon  % 
and  it  it  corroborated  by  Stowe,  who  says  he  had  teen  recoi^dt,  in  which 
the  parith  it  termed  FiHa  beata  MarU  de  Matfelkn^  dated  21  Rich- 
ard I{.    It  if  tBenifore  extvemel^  probable  that  some  •f  the  afawe  la- 

milj 
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Tlie'old  church  being  in  a  very  ruinous  condition,  itVam 
taken  down  in  1673,  and  the  present  edifice  was  soon  after 
erected  in  its  stead.  The  building  is  nearly  square,  and 
separated  into  three  ailes,  by  four  roand  and  four  square 
pillars.  The  centre  intercolumniation  on  each  side  forms ^ 
large  arch,  sitinilar  to  those  of  transepts,  nearly  plain ;  tbia 
intersects  that  of  the  nave ;  two  others  on  the  aides  inoJose 
diminutive  Venetian  clerestory  windows!  pilasters  on  the 
Dorth  and  south  walls  support  the  entablatures  of  the  piU 
lars,  between  which  are  large  Venetian  windows.  The 
galleries  do  not  interfere  witb  the  pillars ;  that  for  the  organ 
is  remarkably  handsome,  on  Composite  pillars,  and  has  a 
rich  carving,  on  the  front,  of  David  playing  on  the  harp, 
surrounded  by  mu^cal  instruments,  and  fruit  in « festoons. 
Two  gilt  frames  surmount  the  cornice. 

The  organ  is  in  a  fine  case,  profusely  carved,, and  loaded 
with  no  less  than  six  figures  of  Fames  and  urchins,  gilt.  A 
new  organ,  by  Shreider,  was  opened  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  Restoration,  1715. 

The  altar-piece  consists  of  two  Composite  pillars,  imita- 
tions of  lapis  lazuli,  supporting  a  pediment;  the  carvings 
are  gilt  and  elegant.    A  window  in  the  east  wall  has  been 

dosed,  and  inscribed  with  I  H  S;  over  it  is  a  painted 
glory,  and  on  the  sides  are  painted  figures  of  Mosea  and 
Aaron  ^. 

MONUMEVT^ 

tnily  vrtrt  the  antient  lords  of  the  manor,  and  that  it  bore  their  name« 
the  tubtequeot  appellation  of  Whitechapel,  teems  to  have  been  taken 
froBi  tha  colour  of  the  walls  of  the  chapel,  at  we  have  many  parishet  i# 
the  kingdom  that.bear  the  name  of  Whitechapel. — Malc$im, 

*  This  tuppliet  the  place  of  the  picture  alluded  to  ip  the, following. 
adverdtement,  which  representedJDr.  White  Kennet,  bishop  of  Peter* 
borough,  at  Judas  in  the  Last  Supper,  and  wat  generally  attributed  to 
the  political  malice  of  Dr.  Weltou,  the  non-juring  rector  of  thi^ 
church. 

"  Whereat  there  if  a  new  altar-piece,  or  painting,  put  up  in  the 
chancel  of  the  church  of  Whitechapel,  within  the  diocese  of  London 
(belonging  to  the  rector  of  the  said  parish)  is  drawn  as  sitting  in  an  eU 
bow  chiiir  la  a  priest's  gown  and  band,  and  other  appearances  of  a  dig- 
nified 
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Mbnt^M^KW.  On  the  nbrth  Wall,  k  feMate  Ifeclimng  <itl 
the  base  of  a  sarcopbagas,  With  the  foliowitig  fnscri|ytidn:  ' 

&K:r^  to  the  meriiory  of  (be  Rev.  Robert  Markham,  D.  H* 
CfaapTafn  in  Ordinary  16  his  Majesty  G^org^  I  If.'  and  Rector  of 
HbU  Parisb,'  i^ho  dfed  September  25,  1 7 $6,  age'd  fifty-nine  yeari. 
In  teslimoAy  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  they  held  his  chairactdr ' 
•s  a  zealous  Pastor  of  a  nutnerous  flock;  as  an  earnest  and  or- 
thodox preacher  of  the  Go^^el,  as  a  truly  ^ious  and  benevolent 
nan,  as  a  peace  maker,  and  a  spiritual  father  and  friend,  bii  Pi^ 
^shioners  have  erected  this  monument. 

*'  The  Righteous  sball  be  bad  in  everlasting  remembraaoo." 
Psalm  Gxii,  6. 

Immediately  facing  is  a  plain  tablet^  inscribed : 

In  memory  of  Thomas  Dicksoiv,  M. D^  F.R^S^  b(M  at 
Dumfries,  educated  at  Edinburgh  and  Leyden,  tvrenty-five  yiears 
Physicito  to  the  London  Hospital ;  a  man  of  tingular  probity, 
loyalty,  and  humanity,  kind  to  his  relation?,  beloved  by  ail  whe 
knew  him,  learned  and  skilful  in  his  profession,  unfee'd  by- the 
poor,^  he  lived  to  do  good,  and  died  a  Christian  believer,  June  l« 
1784,  aged  fifty-eight  years. 

His  sorrowing  and  only  daughter  caused  this  monument  to  be 
Erected* 

On  the  staircase  wainscot,  a  plain  tablet,  on  which  is  the 
ftllowingf  character  of  another  worthy  pastor  of  the  estab^ 

lifbed  church  of  England. 

M.  S. 
TnoMJB  GaiPPiTB,  S.T.P.  Coll.  Pemb.  Oxon.  dim  Sodi^ 
deinde  Parochiae .  de  Bishop-Stoke  in .  Diioecesi  Winton.  Rectorit. 
Multis  ille  bonis  flebilis  occidit.     Feb.  1],  anno  aetatis  j],  hii« 
fSalutis  1774. 


Bified  dergyman  of  the  church  of  England ;  these  are  to  givtf  notice, 
that  if  any  person  or  persons  wilt  discover  who  was  the  designer  and  di^ 
rector  of  that  impious  fancy,  they  or  either  of  t¥em  shall  have  ten  gui* 
|ieas  reward  immediately  paid,  upbn  information  and'  eridence  io  given, 
ibi  order  to  prosecute  any  prophane  fellow  coneemed  in  it,  by  me» 

"  WlLLOUGBBT  WlLLBY."^ 

^o  this  letter  an  answer  was  presendy  published. 

i^hat  altar-piece  was  taken  down  by  order  of  the  bishop  of  London, 
Ma^3,  ni4;  and  the  obnoxious  picture  is  now  the  altar-piece  ot 
(t.  Alban's  abbey  charcb,  Hy  the  gift  <st  ioi6e  person  wlib  purchased  is. 

Tbere 
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,  There  irare  no  rector^  of  peculiar  emip^nc^,  extept,piV 
iloBERT  Ma^khAMi  whpse  character  is  so  justly  pourtrjive4 
oil  his  ropnument  $  ar^d  in  whom  the  piety,  virtue,  ajnd  b^pe« 
ToletipQ  of  the  Obristian  were  moat  peculiarly  united.  Hit 
attendance  to  bis  duty,  even  in  the  latter  period  pf^  his  life^ 
while  labouring  under  the  weakness  of  a  severe  asthma,  was 
constant  and  regular ;  and  bis  earnest  attentions  in  propa- 
gating the  true  principles  Of  the  .Christian  religion  among 
.  the  younger  branches  of  his  parishioners,  will  hold  his  re- 
membrance dear  to  posterity*  •  By  his  charity  and  benevo- 
lence, though  possessed  of  a  good  patrimony,  and  of  re- 
spectable family,  being  brother  to  the  present  venerable 
archbishop  of  .Yprk,  he  died  in  very  inferior  circumstances, 
-  This  church  was  a  rectory,  in  the  gift  of  the  minister  of 
Stepney,  in  ^ the.  year  1329;  in  whose  successors  the  pa* 
tronage  continued  till  1711,  when  it  was  purchased,  by.  the 
principal  and  scholars  of  King's  and  Brazen- nose  College, 
Oxford,  in  whom  the  advowson  still  remains, 
:  In  a  tenter  ground  in  this  parish,  near  Goodman's  Fielkds, 
^as discovered f  in  n87,astone  about  fifteen  inches  bv  tweivtf 
inches,  and  three  inches  thick,  besides  several  fragments  of 
Homan  urns  aad  lachrymatories^  On  the  >tone  was  the  fol* 
lowing  inscription : 

D.  M, 

FL.  AGRICoLA.  MIL. 

LEG.  VL  VICT.  V.  AN, 

XLM.  D.  X.  ALBIA. 

FAVSTINA.CoNIVGj 

INCoNPARABILL 

F.  C* 

In 

^  Hortley  &rit.  kom.  p.  79.  Ltgio  Sexti  Vietrix."    t  do  hat  find  ti  is 

teentioned  in  any  inscriptioii  belonging  to  the  touthern  parts  of  this  itland* 

The  dxth  legum  n  nientioned  in  CoUinion'l  Uitcory  of  Somtisttalnr^ 

In  two  instances,  voL  I.  p. 9,  at  Bath. 

DEAE;  SVLI. 

PRO.  SALVTE.  ET, 

INCOLVMJTA 

Te.  Mar.  avfid 
maximi.  leg 

VI.  VIC. 

AVFIDIVS,  EV 

TYCHES.  L£.  B. 

V.  S.  L.  M. 

Vet.  IV.    Kt.M  3Xi  tm 
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iaitid  Iftiry  situation,  by  the  contributions  of  several  wortbj^ 
Aehetactbrs, 

'  The  edifice  is  neatly  constructed  of  brick,  plain,  yet 
efeganty  without  being  etpen^ive;  and,  consisting  of  one* 
fextended  front,  without  either  wrngi  or  inrter  courts,  the 
whole  is  seen  at  one  view.  To  the  middle  dbbr  is  an  ascent 
by  a  flight  of  steps,  and  over  this  part  extends  a  very  Iargo> 
angular  pediment,  within  which  is  a  diaL  Abov6  the 
ground  floor  extend  two  seric^s,  of  each  twenty-ttaefe  sash 
windows,  their  number  and  the  liength  of  tbb  building 
Jfiving  it  ^n  air  of  dignity.  The  afdiitect  has  properly 
considered  the  u^e  for  whiqh  it  is  designed,  and  has  suited 
«very  thing  to  cotiverii^nce.  It  is  prop^ly  furnished,  and 
fitted  up  with  beds  for  the  reception  of  the.  patients. 
'  'The  corporation  consists  of  a  president,  two  vice  piiesi; 
dents,  and  a  treasurer,  annually  elected  out  of  the  mos^ 
Considerable  benefactors  tb  this  charity,  and  of  such  per- 
sons*, jvho  by  giving  a  benefaction  of  thirty  guineas  or 
more  at  one  time,  become  governors  for  life ;  and  those  who 
Subscribe  five  guineas  or  more  a  year,'  are  governors  durihg 
'such  subscription,  ' 

Threfe  physidans  attend  alternately ;  two  of  the  surgeons 
daily,  firpm  eleven  o'clock  till  one,  withoiltfee  or  reward^ 
and'  give  their  advice  and  assistance  to  all  such  objects  as 
^ome  within  those  houi-sV  \vhcther  recommended  or  acci- 
dental. A  surgeon  extriiordinary  attendfe  in  consultation,  in 
all  diingerous  cases.  The  surgeblis  in  waiting  have  an  ap- 
prentice, or  pupil,  constantly  in  the'house',  to  receive,  arid, 
if  necessary,  to  call  the  surgeon  to  such  accidents  as  shail  be 
'brought  in  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night. 

An  apothecary  (with  an  assistant)  constantly  resides  at  the 
hospital,'  who  compounds  and  dispenses  all  tnedicines,'^  and 
^solely  attends  the  bafeirieis  qf  pharmacy,  and  a  clergymiy^ 
"of  the  established  church  regularly  attends  the  patients. 

Every  governor  is  entitled  to  send  one  in-patient  at  'a 
•tirne^  and  'out-patienls  without  limitation.  "  Subscribers  of 
•^mall^r  sums  may  likewise  send  what  number  pf  out-paticnte 
'    •  ^  they 
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tliey  please.  All  subscripfions'are  during  pTeasafe,  and  any 
small  sums  from  WelUdispbsed  persons  have  always  been  thank-* 
fully  received  ;  but  in  order  to  carry  on  this  undertaking,  all 
persons  are  desired  to  pay  their  subscription  at  the  time  of 
subscribing.  ^ « 

The  poor  objects  recommended  as  in-patients,  if  there  ara 
beds  empty,  are  received  at  any  hour  without  difficulty  o( 
expence,  and  are  supplied  with  advice,  medicine,  diet, 
washing,  lodging,  find  every  comfortable  /^sistance  during^ 
their  cure:  nor  is  any  security  required  against  future  con- 
Itngenciesy  they  being,  in  case  of  death,  buried  at  theex<« 
pence  of  the  charity,  if  not  removc^d  by  their  friend^.  All 
out-patients  have  advice  and  medicines  ^admiillilered  from 
eleven  till  one.  *  7 :       . 

All  accidents,  whether  recomiAended  or  not,,  are  recti ve4 
at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night.    ....-,,..;:",■. 

It  is  a  great  pity  tfiat  the  charitable  purposes  of  this  exm 
cellent  instftutibiV  should  be  siiflTered  to  diminish;  bui^suph 
has  been  tlje  completion  of  the  times,  that  the  governors 
were  compelled  recently  to  solicit  the  assistance  of  the  pub^ 
lie  to  maintain  the  hospital  and  its  concerns.  We  are  happjr 
to  state,  thSit,  alive  to  every  sentiment  of  benevoleuce,  a 
multitude  of  worthy  individuals  have  stepped  forward  to 
rescue  the  London  Hospital ;  and  it  hoped  that  every  pur- 
pose will  be  answered  to  establish  such  a  phjlautliropic  un- 
dertaking on  a  firm  basis. 

The  Turnpike  at  Mile  End  terminates  the  boundaries  ojf  " 
the  metropolis  towards  Essex. 

Proceeding  down  CvJ^jinon  RpAn,  we  pass  a. tract  for- 
merly distinguishi^d .  by  the  name  of  Spice  Island,  a  teriu 
of  ridicule,  on  account  of  IRe  soil  from  the  eastward  of  the 
city  being  deposited  in  that  place.  It  has,  however^  latel  j 
assumed  a'different  and  more  respecti^ble  appearance ;  it  is 
covered  with  pood  housed,  and  forms  pairt  of  the  CoM«. 
>itRciAL  Road  to  the  docks  at  Popkir. 

At  the  bottom  qf  Cannot^  U.oad  is  situatec)  the  parish^ 
^hnrch  of        *^        ' 
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St.  GEORGi:  IN  THE  EA&T. 


THIS  is  one  of  the  fifty  new  chorcbes  appoiolcd  to  be 
built  by  act  of  parliament ;  the  foundation  was  laid  in  1705^ 
but  the  building  was  not  consecrated  till  1729. 

Tbi^  n  a  massy  structure,  erected  in  a  very  singular 
taste,  by  Rawksmoor  and  Gibbs.  The  floor  is  raised  a  coiw 
Merabfe  neigbt  above  (be  level  of  the  ground ;  and  to  tbe 
Principal  door,  which  is  in  the  west  front  of  tbe  tower,  is  an 
aacent  by  a  double  flight  of  steps,  cut  with  a  sweep,  and 
defended  by  a  low  wall  of  tbe  same  form ;  but  tbe  most  re* 
inarkable  thing  is,  there  are  four  turrets  over  the  body  of 
tbe  church,  and  one  on  tbe  tower,  which  last  is  in  tbe  man- 
ner of  a  fortification,  with  a  staff  on  the  top  for  an.  oocar* 
aional  flag. 

The  interior  ia  of  die  Doric  order,  containing  two  pil- 
lars oh  each  side,  a  massy  interoolumniation,  and  semi-oval 
arch,  crossed  by  an  enriched  band.  The  east  and  west  cnda 
are  siipporMid  by  strong  square  pillars  and  entablature. 
Tbeie,  wii|r their  pilasters,  form  four  small  squares;  be- 
yond whicn  are  aisles,  terminating  east  and  west.  Th^ 
organ*  ia  very  plain ;  and  the  altar  a  semicircle,  with  % 
good  painting  of  Jestis  in  tht  Garden^  by  Cjuarkson^ 

to 


In  4be  elnirch-ytrd  is  a  tomb  to  fhe  mtamy  of  Mt.  Jotsra 
Amss,  F.R«S.  A.S.  secretary  to  the  latter  society ,  and  ttu^ 
thor  fk  a  History  of  Printing. 

Tills  parish  is  taken  out  of  that  <tf  Stepneys  and  Vy  act 
#f  pariiament  the  hamkt  dip  Wappmg  Stepney  is  appro* 
priated  to  that  purpose,  and  in  all  respects  rendered  inde* 
pendent  of  Stepney  parish.  Towards  the  maintenanoe  of 
|]ie  rector  and  his  successors  the  pailiament  gave  (!he  sum  xk 
tOOOl.  to  be  fadd  out  in  the  purchase  of  htads,  tenements,  kcl 
in  fee  simple;  and  as  a  fiarther  provision ,  the'churchirardena 
are  annually  to  pay  him  the  sum  of  ICfO/.  to  be  raised  by 
barial  fees.  The  advdwson  of  this  rbctory,  like  that  df 
Stepney,  is  in  the  principal  and  scholar^  of  Brazen*Nosa 
eollege,  Oxford. 

RBCToits.    William  SiMFsoN,  D.D.  lis  I.    HzKBtrt 
Mayo,  D.D.  1764. 

^Near  the  east  end  of  Rosemary  Lane,  at  the  ezhemtty- 
ef  this  parish,  is  Wellclose  Square,  which  has  been  also 
called  Marine  Square,  from  the  nuntber  of  tfea  oSicort 
who  generally  reside  in  it.  It  is  a  Very  neat  square,  though 
of  no  great  extent.  The  principal  brnametit'  in  it  is  tha 
Danish  Church,  which  is  situated  in  the  centre,  in  the 
taidst  of  a4Dhurch.yard,  well  planted  with  tre^,  and  sur^ 
rounded  by  a  handsome  wallj  adorned  at  equal  distancjea 
with  iron  rails. 

The  church  is  a  eommodioos  and  elegant  structure ;  anA 
though  the  architect  appears  to  hayennderstobdornfltnehts^ 
he  has  liot  beoi  too  lavish  in  the  use  of  them.  The  edt^ce 
eonsists  of  a  tall  and  handsome  body,  with  a  tower  'an(|i 
turret  The  body  is  divided  by  the  projection  of -the  n^id* 
die  pait,  into  a  fore-front  in  the  centre,  and  two  small 
fronts.  At  the  west  end  is  the  tcwet,  and  %t  the  east  ft 
swells  into  the  sweep  of  a  circle.'  ^he  confers  of  the 
building  are  faced  with  rustic:  the  windows,  which  ai^ 
laige  and  well  proportioned,  are  cased  with  stone,  with  k 
^^fberob^s  head  at  the  top  of  the  arch;  and  the  roof  is  con- 
cealed by  -n  blocking  course;  The  tower  has  a  considerable 
4itiBimtim  in  thQ  upper  stage^  which  has  oa  each  vide  a  pe- 
diment. 
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diment^^^nd}  is  c;overed  by  a  dome^.  from  whicli.  rises  an  et^ 
gant  turret,  supported  by  Composite  columjos. 

This  structure  was  erected  at  the  exp^nc^  of  Christian  V* 
kiqgof  I>Qtnniark,in  16^^,  as  appears  by  the  following  Jn- 
fcription  over  the  entrance:  ^^  Tempkm  JJanp  Noi^Tnegicum^ 
mtercessione.  ei  munificeniid  screnissimi  Danorum :  Itegis 
Chrisiiani  gutnit  jn-ectum-^MDCiXCWV*  Caius^Gabkusi* 
CiBBEit  was  the  architect,  who  erected  also. a  monument 
within  the  church,  to  his  wife  Jane,  daughter  of  William 
Colley,  £^.  and  mother  of  Colley  Cibber„the  famous  clri}^ 
oiatist;  the  architect  himself  also  rests  here.  The  church 
was  visited: in  1768  by  Christian  VIL  king  of  Denmark, 
when  on  a  visit  to  this  country. 

On  a  line  with  this  square,  but  farther  to  the  east,  ia 
another,  called  Prikce's  Square,  which  is  neat,  and 
chiefly  inhabited  by  the  families  of  gentlemen  belonging  to 
t|)e  sea.  The.  principal  ornament  of  this  square  Is  the 
Swedes*  Church.  The  front  of  this  building  is  carrictt 
up  flat  with  niches  and  ornaments,  and  on  the  summit  is  a 
pediment.  The  body  is  divided  into  a  central  part  prO'» 
jecting  forwarder  thaq  the  rest,  and  two  sides.  The  centra} 
part  has  two  tall  windows,  terminated  by  a  pediment,. in 
the  midst  of  whiciL  is  an  oval  window;  but  in  the  sides 
there  is  only  a^  compartment  below,  with  a  circular  window 
above.  The  corners  of  the  building  are  wrought  in  a  bold 
plain  rustic.  The  tower  rises  square  from  the  roof,  and  at 
the  corners  are  placed  urns  with  flames :  from  thence  rises 
a  turret  in  the  lanthom  form,  with  flaming  urns  at  the  ^or^ 
jaers ;  the  turret  is  covered  with  a  dome,  from  which  rises  a 
rball  suppqrtiog  the  vane,  .in  the  form  of  a  rampant  lion. 

In  the.  vestry  are  several  portraits  of  eminent  persops. 
aniong .  which  that  of  Jacob  Serenius,  .  JD.  D.  bishop  of 
.Strengnes,  first  minister  of  the  Swedish  church,,  a  man.  ot 
considerable  learning,  and  compiler  of  a  dictionary  of  bit 
own  language.  .   ^.  .   . 

Rainess. Hospital,  which  is  a. very  handsome  edifice/ 
Is  situated  in  Fowden  Fields.  It  was  arected  by  Mr«  Hcpry 
[         .^^  Bain^ 
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Baine,  brewer,  id  the  year  1737>  who  endowed  it  by  a  deed 

of  g;ift  with  a  perpetual  annuity  of  240/.  per  annuvi. 

.   The  children  of  this. hospital,*  which  contains  forty-^igbf 

girls,  are  taken  out  of  a  parish  school  almost  contigaQu^tQ 

it,  ^ected  in  the  year  I7iSi«  by  the'|ibove'gentl«manj*at 

the  e^penc^  pf  ^about  2PQQ/.  twho  aW  endcfwed  iti  with  4 

perp^tval  annuity «    These  children  are  supported /witb.§U 

tfae.pecessaries  of  )ife,  and  are  taught  to  read^  write,  sew» 

and;  hquf^pld  work,,  to  qualify  them  for  service,. to  wJbi^ 

th€}|r  lire  put,  af^er  b&ting  been  three  years  on  thefduuda^ 

tion.      Before  Mr,  Raine  died,  he  directed  his  e3(et:Qfcor» 

*'  to  ^tabiish  a;  fund  *  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  a  most 

ezceUeQt,  c^rity«  which  he  had  planned  and  executed  for 

soxsM,  yfifigs  before  he  died,  vix.  The  payment  of  twQ  an^ 

nual   prizes  of  l6o/.  each,  as  a  marriage  portion,  to  be 

dn^jWiy  fo^lio  Christmas  week,  and  on  the  Ist  of  May,  by 

six  of.  the  most  deserving  young  women  (being  of  the  age 

of  .ttfe^tjHtWQ  or  upwards),  .who  shall  have  been  educated 

atJ[)is;cbarity  8pbools;..and  the  further  sum  of  5l.  for  a  dia- 

ner,  in  the  ;great.  room  at  the  school  house^  fpr  the  ^ew- 

married  couple,   the  trustees,  visitor^,  &c.     The  losing 

girls,  if  tbey  should  continue  unmarried,  and  maintain  m 

go<K^  character,    are  always  to  draw  for  the  next  prize 

tilt  leack  has  been  successful.    By  an  act  of  parliament^ 

which  was  obtained  in  nSO,  for  incorporating  the  truHMH 

of  Rainess  charities,  it  is  provided,  '  that  if  there  should « 

not  be  six  young  women    properly  qualified,    a  smaller 

dttniber  may  idcaw'  for  the  prize;  if  one  only  should  oiFer, 

she  (if  of  a.^ood  character)  is  to  receive. the  marriage  poiu 

tion ;  if  jKme  should  offer,  the  mon^>  is  to  go  to  the*  geu 

neral  /Stock/     By  Mr<  Rainess  appointment  the  hu^batldb 

must  be  of  the  church  of  England,  and  inhabitants  of  th^ 

parishes  of  St.  George  in  the  East ;  St.  Paul,  Shadwell  f  o|: 

St.  John,  Wappiug.** 

•The'  ibm  of  4Q091.  3  picrcenit.  Viih  tHe  kcctimulited ^ prod Jce, 
amoadtMig  ki  the  whole  to  70001.  was  appointed  for  thh  p^rp<)t^  cMic  of 
the  tttit^fov*!  effieetty  h/  s  decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancer/.  •        • 

Vol..  IV.    No.  9C.  3  M  Tbff 
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The  boyi  educated  here,  on  leaving  the  sdhool,  to  hate 
S/.  as  an  apprentice  fee;'  which  the  donor  intended  at  a  fo* 
ture  time,  to  be  cncreased  to  90l.  This  augmentation  will 
take  place  when  the  leases  fall  in*. 

The  Tillage  of  Radcliff  is  of  some  antiquity*  From 
bence  the  gallant  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  on  May  the 
SOthy  1553,  took  his  departure  on  his  faul  voyage  for  dis* 
covering  the  North  East  passage  to  China.  He  sailed  with 
great  pomp  by  Greenwich,  where  the  court  then  lay.  Ma- 
tual  honours  where  paid  on  both  sides.  The  council  and 
courtiers  appeared  at  the  windows,  and  the  people  co« 
v^ed  the  shores.  The  young  king,  Edward  VI.  aloae  lost 
the  noble  and  novel  sight,  for  he  then  lay  on  his  death* 
bed,  so  that  the  principal  object  of  the  parade  was  disap- 
pointed f. 

Adjoining  the  parish  of  St.  George  is  that  of  St.  Rsurs, 
Sbadwell.  This  parish  originated  from  the  great  increase 
of  population  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  London,  and  was 
separated  from  Stebenheath,  or  Stepney,  by  act  of  parlia* 
ment,  1666 ;  when  the  chapel  erected  by  Thomas  Nea]e,Esq. 
lessee  in  the  hamlet^  in  1656,  was  converted  into  a  church, 
and  the  patronage  given  to  the  dean  of  St.  Paul's. 

The  name  of  this  district  is  derived  from  a  copious  spring 
M  water,  supposed  to  be  dedicated  to  St.  Chad,  issuing 
through  the  base  of  the  church-yard  wall,  on  the  south  side, 
which  is  used  freely  by  the  inhabitants  near  it,  and  pro* 
nouncc^d  fine  water. 

Another  spring  in  Sun  Tavern  Fields,  is  said  to  have  been 

impregnated  with  sulphur,  vitriol,  iron,  and  antimony,  of 

great  eflect  in  curing  cutaneous  disorders.    It  was  celebrated 

by  Dr.  Linden,  1742,  but  of  late  has  been  principally  used 

for  extracting  salts  %. 

The 
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f  Peansnt. 

X  Tli«  author  of  **  A  n^w  and  complete  Survey  of  London,"  1743, 
informs  us,  that  **  la  the  north-east  part  of  thi<  parish  (at  present  de* 
nomiaattd  Sun  Tavern  Fields)  where  formerly  gravel  was  dug  for  bal- 

bscinc 
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The  ptriih  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Sbadwelli 
tbe  latter  of  which  is  so  distinguished  from  its  having  been 
mntiently  a  part  of  Wapping  Marsh.  This  hamlet  is  a 
continuation  of  the  buildings  along  the  river.  Between  th6 
bouses  and  the  water  in  all  this  long  tract  of  street  are  fre- 
quent docks,  and  small  building  ]^ards«  The  passenger  is 
oflen  surprised  with  tbe  sight  of  the  prow  of  t  ship  rising 
over  the  street,  and  the  hulls  of  new  ones  appearing  at  num- 
bers of  openings^. 

In 

iafttiog  ships,  aKoraan  cemeterj  wai  ditcovered  sbout  tht  year  161 5» 
'wherein  were  found  two  coflini ;  one  whereof,  being  of  ttonei^  con* 
cained  the  bones  of  a  man ;  and  the  other  of  lead,  beautifully  embel- 
lished with  escallop  shells,  and  a  crotister  border,  contained  those  Of  a 
womauy  at  whose  head  and  feet  were  placed  two  urns,  of  the  height  of 
three  feet  each ;  and  at  the  sides  divers  beautiful  red  earthen  bottles» 
with  a  number  of  lachrymatories  of  hexagon  and,  octagon  forms;  aad 
•n  each  side  of  the  inhumed  b«nes  were  deposited  two  ivory  sceptretp 
«f  the  length  of  «ghteen  inches  each,  and  upon  the  breast  the  figure  of 
a  small  Cupid,  curiously  wrought ;  as  were  likewise  two  pieces  of  Jet» 
resembling  nails,  of  the  length  of  three  inches* 

The  person  here  interred  (according  to  the  opinion-of  that  judicious 
antiquary  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  who  made  the  discovery,  mutt  have  beca 
the  conson  of  some  prince,  tJr  Roman  praetor«  by  the  decorations  of  the 
coffin,  and  things  therein  contained.  ^ 

In  this  ^ace  were  likewise  discovered  divers  ums^  with  a  Roman 
coin,  which  on  one  side  had  this  inscription:  IMP«  CA£S.  PVPI^NVS 

MAXIMVS 

P.  F. 

And  on  the  reverse :  PTRES.  SENAT  VS. 

Pupienus  war  associated  with  Baibinus  against  Maximus,  whom  ha 
defeated;  but  both  being  slain  in  a  sedition  of  their  own  soldiers,  th« 
empire  devolved  on  the  younger  Gordian,  A.  D*  ^7* 

*  One^of  the  most  dreadful  calamities  that  has  happened  in  the  me# 
tropcdis,  occurred  in  this  neighbourhood  in  the  year  1794.  On  July  Q5p 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  dreadful  fire  broke  out  at  Ratclilfe 
Highway,  about  a  mile  below  the  Tower,  which  consumed  more  houses 
than  any  one  conflagration  has  done  since  the  Great  Fire  of  Lon* 
don.  It  began  at  Mr.  Ctoves's,  barge- builder,  at  Cock  Hill,  near  Rat* 
cliflfe ;  and  it  was  occasioned  by  the  boiling  over  of  a  pitch-kettle  that 
stood  under  his  warehouse,  which  was  oonsumed  in  a  very  short  time* 
It  then  communicated  to  a  barge,  it  being  low  water,  lying  adjoining  to 
the  premises^  bdca  with  saltpetre,  and  other  stores.    This  caused  the 

SMS  coaflsgra* 
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In  the  Upper  Street  stands  the  parish  church  of 
St.  PAUL,  SHADWELL. 


THIS  is  but  a  mean  edifice,  built  with  brick,  is  eighty* 
Heven  feet  long,  and  sixty-three  broad ;  the  heighth  to  the 
roof  is  twenty-eight  feet,  and  that  of  the  steeple,  sixty 
feet.  The  body  has  but  few  windows,  with  rustic  arches, 
and  some  very  mean  ones  in  the  roof.  At  the  corners  of  the 
building  are  balls  placed  on  a  kind  of  small  pedestals.     The 

»  tower, 

tonflagrHtion  to  spread  widely  in  a  short  time.  Several  other  retsds  and 
small  crafts  lying  near  the  barge  soon  after  took  fire,  without  any  possi* 
bility  of  getting  them  off.  The  blowing  up  of  the  saltpetre  fr»m  the 
barge  occasioned  large  flakes  of  fire  to  fall  on  the  warehouses  belonging 
to  the  East  India  Company,  from  whence  the  saltpetre  was  remoTinffto 
the  Tower  (twenty  tons  of  which  had  been  fortunately  moved  the  pre- 
^ding  day.)  The  flames  soon  caught  the  warehouses,  and  here -the 
scene  became  dreadful  i  the  whole  of  these  buildbgs  were  consumed^ 
with  all  their  contents,  to  a  great  amount.  The  wind  blowing  strong 
from  the  south,-  and  the  High  Street  of  Ratcliffe  being  narrow,  boih 
sides  caught  fire,  which  prevented  the  engines  from  being  of  any  es- 
sential service ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  it  extended  itself  to 
the  prttpises  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hanks,  timber  merchant,  in  London  Street, 
where  it  again  raged  most  furiously,  and  communicated  to  Butcher 
Row,  the  whole  of  the  west,  and  part  of  the  east  side  of  which  \n» 
coHitttitid.  The  fire  then  took  iu  course  up  Brook  Street,  Stepney 
Causeway,  caught' the  premises  of  Mr.  Shakespeare,  ropemaker,  and 
kiirdt  thfough  to  the  fields  oa  the  one  tidei  and  the  whole  of  thedwd- 
•    -  iingi 
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tower,  which  contams  six  bdls,  is  carried  up  without  orna« 
ment:  it  is  terminated  with  balls  at  the  corners  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  church,  and  is  crowned  with  a  plain  low 
turret.  The  interior  is  obscured  by  galleries,  which  are 
gaudily  ornametited  with  gold.  There  is,  howerer,  an 
organ  in  the  west  gallery. 

The  church  is  a  rectory,  the  patronage  in  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  St.  Paul's, 

Rectors  of  eminence.  William  Higden,  D.D.  1711, 
author  of  '^  A  View  of  the  English  Constitution.*'  Ben« 
aAMiN  Abbot,  D.D.  ill 5. 

The  water  works  in  this  parish  were  first  established, 
1669,  by  Thomas  Neale,  Esq.  lessee  of  the  dean  of  St 
PauPs;  and  1691  the  proprietors  were  made  a  body  in« 
corporate.    In  1750  the  water,  raised  before  by  horses^  was 

Ungt  on  the  other ;  forraing  altogether  a  square  of  great  extent.  Wjjiat 
it  very  remarkable,  the  dwellbg  house  of  Mr.  Bear»  an  extensive  build- 
ing, although  surrounded  by  the  flames,  was  fortunately  preserved  with- 
«ut  the  least  injury. 

A  turvey  was  taken  by  the  warden  and  officers  of  the  hamlet,  whose 

report  was,  **  That  out  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  houses,  o,f  which 

the  hamlet  consisted,  not  more  than  five  hundred  and  seventy  were  pre* 

served  from  the  general  conflagration."    It  having  been  reported  that 

*  the  fire  was  maliciously  occasioned,  upon  the  most  minute  enquiry  it  it 

clearly  ascertained  that  it  was  entirely  accidental,  from  the  cause  abovcr 

mentioned.     It  raged  with  so  much  violence,   that  it  was  with  the 

-greatest  diflicuky  Mr.  Cloves  and  his  servants  escaped,  one  of  whom  was 

terribly  burnt ;  and  Mr.  Cloves  himself  had  his  arm  broke,  and  it  othctw 

wise  much  hurt.    From  the  great  distress  the  fire  occasioned  to  a  great 

number  of  poor  families,  government  immediately  ordered  one  hundred 

and  twenty  tents  to  be  immediately  pitched  for  their  accommodation  in 

Stepney  fields,  till  they  could  be  more  comfortably  provided  for.-^That 

tome  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  very  great  loss  sustained  by  this  unfoT'^ 

timate  event,  the  warehouses  of  Mr.  Whiting  contained  sugars  to  the 

amount  of  upwards  of  40,0001.  which  vrere  entirely  destroyed.    The 

distress  of  the  miserable  inhabitantt  exceeded  all  description.    In  .the 

surrounding  fiel4s  were  deposited  the  few  goods,  consisting  chiefly  of 

bedding,  they  were  able  to  save.    Stepney  church  was  opened  for  their 

reception,  and  above  a  thousand  people  were  obliged  to  remain  all 

night  in  the  fields,  watching  the  remnant  of  their  property ;— children. 

crying  for  their  lost  parents,  and  parents  lamenting  the  fate  of  their 

children,  added  to  the  horron  of  a  sceae  not  equalled  during  the  last 

century. 

raised 
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raised  by  a  steam  engine;  and  1774^  one  erected  on  the 
plan  of  Bolton  and  Watt,  serving  a  district  of  near  eight 
thousand  bouses.  These  works  were  purchased  in  1800  by 
the  London  Dock  Company,  for  50»000/. 

Wappino  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  seafaring  menj  and 
tradesmen  dealing  in  commodities  for  the  supply  of  ship- 
ping. It  is  very  populous.  Both  the  hamlet  and  neigh- 
bourhood of  Wapping  were  formerly  one  great  wash,  co« 
rered  with  the  waters  of  the  Thames ;  afterwards  having^ 
been  gained  from  the  river,  and  made  a  marsh  or  meadovr 
ground,  it  was  commonly  called  Wapping  Marsh,  and  was 
defended  from  the  eruptions  of  the  Thames  by  walls,  which 
Were  very  chargeable  to  the  projectors.  Between  the  yearm 
1560  and  1570,  the  force  of  the  water  was  such,, that  it 
broke  the  wall  in  several  places,  and  overflowed  the  whole 
marsh.  About  the  year  1580,  the  most  part  of  these  po6. 
fessions  came  to  queen  Elizabeth,  in  consequence  of  an 
extent,  and  so  Iremained  till  a  great  fine  was  paid ;  and  she 
Tented  out  the  land.  But  the  rents  being  uncertain,  ia 
consequence  of  the  breaches  of  the  river  into  the  grounds^ 
a  view  was  made  by  the  eommissioners  of  sewers,,  who 
thought  it  necessary  that  the  wall  shouM  be  built  upon  by 
any*who  were  so  inclined:  consequently  many  took  land 
upon  the  walls  on  building  leases ;  and  among  the  rest  WU^ 
liam  Page,  who  took  a  lease  of  an  hundred  and  ten  feet  of 
the  wall,  laid  the  foundation  of  his  building,  and  be- 
stowed a  great  sum  of  money  in  making  the  wall  secure  in 
buildings  for  the  defence  of  the  marshes,  and  the  ease  of. 
the  repairers  and  mamtainers  of  the  wall.  But  in  the  year 
1585,  the  queen  issuing  out  a  proclamation  for  stopping 
all  new  buildings,  this  work  was  hindered,  and  P^  ob» 
Itged  to  make  an  bumble  petition,  setting  forth  bis  case  to 
the  lord  treasurer,  ^<  And  praying  his  allowance  to  go  on 
,  with  the  building,  shewing  how  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  her 
majesty  in  continuance  of  her  rent,  and  that  it  was  not 
hurtful  to  any,  and  lathis  building  began  from  the  pro* 
clamation."    But  what  aucesss  Page's  petitiod  had  we  ate 

not 
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«ot  infofmtd^  it  appears,  however,  that  it  afterwards  went 
forward,  and  was  completed*. 

The  parish  of  Wapping  consists  of  rery  narrow  streets, 
with  very  indifferent  buildings;  but  it  is  one  of  the  most 
populous  places  of  its  size  in  or  about  London,  and  is  in- 
habited by  seamen,  masters  of  ships,  or  such  other  persons 
whose  business  consists  in  working  for  the  merchants  ser* 
▼ice.  It  is  amazing  to  consider  the  vast  numbers  of  people 
in  this  place,  and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  riches 
und  trade  of  the  metropolis  from  a  view  of  the  ships  of  all 
sizes,  and  from  every  mercantile  nation  in  Europe,  that  are 
constantly  either  coming  up,  lying  at  anchor,  or  going 
down  the  river. 

In  this  parish  is  a  place  called  Execution  Dock,  where  all 
pirates  and  others  condemned  for  offences  on  the  high  seas, 
ait  the  Admiralty  sessions,  are  executed  on  a  gibbet  at  low 
water  mark. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  street,  called  Wapping  JJigh 
Street,  which  extends  along  the  back  of  the  Thames,  stands 
the  parish  church,  called 

St.  JOHN,  WAPPING. 


*  Kinf^  Chtrlct  hmviiig  huated  a  tug  oa  Friday,  July  24,  16S9, 
from  Waaiteatf,  ta  Inti^  kiJM  bixa  ia  a  jfo^u  aear  t^ightiiigsla 

Iiassf 
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THE  old  church  was  erected  in  IQIT,  as  a  chapel  of  ekae 
to  St.  Mary's,  Whitechapel :  bat  by  the  great  increase  of 
buildings,  the  harntet  of  Wapping  was,  in  1694,  consti- 
tuted a  distinct  parish.  The  present  edifice  lias  been  erecrted 
but  a  few  years  since,  and  cost  1600/.  It  is  built  entirely  of 
brick,  and  consists  of  a  plain  body,  with  a  tower,  firom 
which  rises  a  vane.  The  interior  is  also  very  plain:  in  the 
west  gallery  is  an  organ. 

This  church  is  a  rectory,  the  patronagfe  of  which  is  in  the 
principal  and  scholars  of  King's  Hall,  and  Brazen  Nose 
college,  Oxford. 

•  There  are  no   monuments  of   consequence  within    the 
church. 

In  July  1786  the  will  of  Mr.  Daniel  Day*  was  jproved  at 
Doctors  Commons,  who  received  bis  education  at  a  charity 
school  in  this  parish,  and  died  in  Indra,  where  he  acisumo- 
lated  large  possessions.  As  he  bad  no  near  relations,  gra- 
titude impelled  him  to, bequeath  a  large  sum  to  his  native 
parish,  part  of  which  he  appropriated  for  erecting 'and 
endowing  a  school  for  the  maintenance,  clothing,  and  edu- 
cating of  sixty  boys.  Lord  Macartney,  bis  acting  exe- 
cutor, the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  bishop  of  London, 
and  the  other  bfshops,  were  appointed  trustees  and  visitors; 
and  the  rectors,  churchwardens,  and  overseers  for  the  time 
being,  directors  of  the  school*. 

Great  part  of.  the  parish  of  Wapping  has  been  exca^^ 
vatcd  for* 

THE  LONDON  DOCKS; 
the  express  purposes  of  which  are  the  securing  vessels  from 
the  various  accidents  hitherto  incidental  to  thdir  crowded 
assembbges  in  the  stream  of  the  Thames,  and  prevenfting 
depredations  committed  almost  with  impunity  on  their 
ladings  ,  during  the  transit  from  lighters  to  warehouses. 
The  magnitude  of  the  undertaking  is  only  eqaaUed  by  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  docks  were-  completed  in   three 

Lane,  in  the  hamlet  of  Wdppiog;  in'which  great  dtfluige  ensued,  in 

consequence  of  the  multitude  of  people  suddenij  asicmbledt— ^/iMir* 
?  Malcolmi 

*  '    •    ^'       •   I  • -years. 
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years.  Tbey  extend  from  the  Thames,  almost  to  Ratcliff 
Hi^bm^y  and.  are  ihclosed  by  k  wall  of  htick,  lihed  with 
warehouses.'  '  '  *';*".' 

One  immense  do^k,  cAM  St.  George^s  Dock^  covers 
the  sp^ce  extending  from  Virginia  Street,  alnx)St  to  Old 
Oravel'tine,  iii  one  direction ;  and  in  the  other  from  At* 
tidiibkk  LAM  t6  the  sooth  ^ide  of  Pennibgton  Street.  This 
dbbk'alibne  H  cstpbble  of  holding  five  hundred  ships^  with 
room  for  isHlRing.  Another  dock,  called  Shadwell  Dbck, 
adjoiplng,  ^ill  hold  abofut  fifty  ships.  The  entrance  to  the 
docks  is  ifrom  the  Thames  by  three  basons,  capable  of  con- 
taitiitig  an  immetfse  quantity  of  small  craft ;.  and  the  inlets 
from  the  Thames  into  the  batons,  is  at  the  Old  Hermitage 
Dock,  at  Old  Wapping  Dock,  and  Old  Shadwell  Dock. 

The  capital  df  the  London  Dock  Company  is  1^200,000/. 
they  have  been  at  incredible  exp^nce  in  purchasing  the 
houses  and  streets  whieh  6tood=  on  the  space  ap(iropriale& 
to  these  docks. 

On  the  36th  of  June,.  1601^,  the  foundation  of  the  en* 
tmnce  bason  was  laid  by  the  chancellor  of  the  £}^chequer ; 
and  the  first  stone  of  a  tobacco  warehouse ;  and  also  the  first 
s|one  of  a  range  of  warehouses  for  general  merchandise^ 
were  laid  at  the'  sa^ne  time. 

The  warehouses  for  the  reception  of  tobacco  only,  are 
immense.  The  largest  is  seven  hundred  and  sixty-two  feet 
long,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  wide,  equally  divided 
by  a  strong  partition  wall,  with  double  iron  doors.  The 
smallest  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  by  two  hundred*  , 
Both  consist  of  ground  floors  and  vaults ;  the  cellars  in  the 
smaller  warehouses  are  for  wines.  The  whole  is  under  the 
care  and  control  of  the  officers  of  the  Customs ;  the  pro* 
prietors  only  receiving  the  rents.  "  \ 

On  the  25th  of  May  1805,  a  general  inspeftion  of  these 
docks  took  place;  at  which  the  principal  officers  Of  sta'te 
were  present.    Two  vessels  from  Oporto,  decorated  with\ 
colours,  entered  the  dock  from  the  bason,  amid  the  shouta 
of  an  immense  number  of  spectators,  who  had  been  at« 

Vol.  JV.    No.  96.       .         3  N  tracted  ^ 
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itracted  tp  the^  spot  by  areport,t}iat  the  king.. was  to  have 
been  present.  A  number  of  persons  partook  of  a  cold  col- 
lation, ^whiu^  had  been  prepf^re^  ,in  t^O;  oC  the  warehousesi 
rpurpceely  fi^ed  up  for  the  joccfision.  A  granci^  dinner  was 
af)terwards^  givieu  ^t  .the  London  Tavern^  by  the  dock  di- 
Teotors;  at  wbic^  were  present  ea]i  Camd^^i  lordsi  (jfai^^es- 
bnry^  ^lenborough^  and  HarTowl}^y.;^'^  the  lord  inayQr|.  and- 
corporation  of  London;  the , cfiancellor  of  the-Excfaecjuer; 
the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  the  attorney  and 
solicTtpr  general;  Sir  Andreir  Snape  Hammond;  the  di- 
rectors of  the  West  India  docks,  and  about  one.  hundred 
merchants  of  the  city  of  Loudon, 

The  hist  object  of  notice  in  this  portion  of  the  caetro* 
polls  is  The  Royalty  Theatre,  near  WeJlclpse  Square, 
which,  about  twenty  years  ago,  was  built  by .  subscription 
;for  the  representation  of.  plays,  agreeably  to'a  sdieme  of 
the, late  Rfr.  John  Palmer,  by  whom  it  was  for  some  time 
.afterwards  cdndQcted*    The  proprietors,  however,  npt  be- 
ing .^le  to  obtain  a  patent,  or  licence,  the  undertaking 
failed^  and  [the  ^house  was  shut.    It  has  since  been  occa- 
^aictf^Jy  opened  by  various  adventurers;  and  b  at  piescpt 
occupied   by   Mr.  A&tley,  jun.   during  the  winter  teasoR. 
«The  per/ormaucfes  are  chiefly  pantoi^ime  and  ballets 
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ROUTE  I. 

From  the  Foot  of  London  Bridge^  down  Toolcy  Street y  to 
Horsltfdown  and  Bermondseij;  return  through  Seri 
won(yh/  Street  to  the  Maze ;  and,  by  Si.  Thoma^s  HosL 
pital,  td  High  Street ;  thence  through  St^  Saviqkr^^ 
Churchyard  to  Montague  ClfisCy  Bankside^  Borough 
Market^  and  Blackmail  Street,  to .  the  Obelisk ,  St, 
George's  Fields. 

WE  have  in  several  preceding  parts  of  this  work  plainly 
shewn  that  the  Borough  of  South wark  was  made  an 
essential  part  of  the  city  of  London ,  though  lying  in  the 
county  of  Surrey  I  with  a  jurisdiction  as  antient  as  the  first 
of  king  Edward  III.  confirmed,  strengthened,  enlarged,,  and 
fully  established  by  the  late  grant  of  king  Edward  VI,  Ne. 
vertbeless^  we  find  that  the  magistracy  of  the  city  of  London 
have  adopted  thi$  ward  only  as  a  sine  aire  for  the  senior  al- 
derman for  the  time  being ;  and  neglected  the  more  essential 
interest  of  the  inhabitants  of  said  ward  ;  and  the  justices  of 
the  county  df  Surrey  have  not  failed  to  take  tite  advanta^ 
.  ^N3  of 
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of  their  indifference  and  neglect  of  their  jurisdiction  within 
the  borough  of  Southwark,  and  no\r  have  so  far  encroached 
upon  the  chartered  rights  and  privileges  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, confirmed  by  parliament|  as  to  contend  with  the  ci- 
tizens  for  their  jurisdiction  within  the  said  borough;  even 
80  far  as  to  take  upon  them,  without  interruption',  to  ex- 
ercise the  power  of  a  justice  of  t^e  peace  within  the  said 
boroi^h,  and  to  appoint  constables,  to  licence  victuallers, 
and  to  exercise  other  powers,  as  justices  of  the  peace  for 
the  county  of  Surrey  in  the  borough  of  Southwark,  to  the 
great  inconvenience  and  hardship  of  the  inhabitants,  who- 
are  entitled  to  the  freedom  and  privileges  of  the  city  of  Lon* 
don;  in -an  equal  degree  >  to -aiiy  of  their  feUow  citizens 
whose  more  fortunate  situations  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  have 
hitherto  rendered  their  rights  jundisputed. 

But  ib  opposition  to  the  royal  grants  made  to  the  city  of 
London  in  behalf  of  .the  Borough  of  Southwark^  the 
•  county  magistrates  have  illegally  assumed,  and  preserve  an 
authority  to  themselves  of  appointing  constables,  licensing 
victuallers,  and  exercising  other  powers,  as  justices  of  the 
peace  for  Surrey. 

Leaving  this  matter  in  its  present  neglected,  and  repre- 
hensible state  of  incroachment  by  foreigners,  we  proceed  to 
state  that,  of  rights  this  borough  is  under  the  jurisdiction 
and  protection  of  the  city  of  London,  without  the  inter- 
meddling  or    ANY  SHEKIFF,    OR   OTHER    OFFICER    WHAT- 

Xver;  agreeably  to  the  charter  oF  Edward  VI.*,  and  by 
the  corporation,  it  was  and  is  still  denominated 

BRIDGE  WARD  WITHOUT. 

According  to  ^odern  arrangements,  this  ward  is,  how- 
ever,  only  nominal;  for  though  it  is  governed  by  an  alder- 
'  watj,  yet  it  docs  not  sefid  any  members  to  the  court  of  com- 
mou  council.  The  senior  alderman  of  London,  who  is 
termed  Father  of  the  City,  is  therefore  removed  to  this 
ward  as  an  honourable  sinecure,  which  releases  him  from 
.the  fatigues  usually  incurred  in  the  other  \;vTurd*of  the  city.' 

•  Vol.  h  p%  130. 

Some 
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Some  authors  ^appose  Soatliwark.to  Lave  been  the.  first - 
place  used  for  trade  by  the  Rdmans  in  this  island,  and  that 
London  rose  out  of  it  many  years  after.  Be  this  as  it  niay^ 
it  is  however  certain,  that  ever  since,  London  began  to 
flourish,  Southwark  has  always  been  considered  as  one  of  it« 
appendages,  and  connefted  with  it  in  commerce: 

The  first  mention  wp  find  of  Soiithwark  in  history  is,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  about  the  year  105S; 
at  which  time  it  appears  to  hav^  been  a  corporation  go- 
verned by  a  bailiff,  and  continued  in  that  state  till  the  )rcar 
1327,  when  the  city  of  London  obtained  a  grant  of  it  from 
the  crown,  ^nd  the  mayor  was  to  appoipt  all  its  officers. 
Some  few  years  after  the  inhabitants  recovered  their  former 
privileges,  and  kept  possession  of  them  till  the  reign  of  £d. 
ward  VL  when  the  crown  made  a  second  grant  of  it  to  the 
city  of  London,  for  a  valuable  consideration^  as  before 
related.  , 

That  part  of  the  district  which  otighi  to  be  subject  to  the 

•  city  of  London,  is  called  The  Borough  Liberty  j   the 

otlier  division  is  called  the  The  Clink,  and  belongs  to  the 

bishop  of  Winchester,  who  appoints  a  steward  and  bailiff, 

undei^whom  that  portion  of  the  Borough  is  governed, 

Southwark  comprehends  the  parishes  of  St.  Olave,  Stt. 
Saviour,  St.  John,  St.  Thomas,  and  St.  George;  which, 
together  with  the  adjacent  parishes,  compose  that  part  of  the 
district  within  the  bill  of  mortality,  situate  south  of  the  river 
Thames,  in  the  hundreds  of  Kingston  and  Brixton,  and 
county  of  Surre}', 

The  Borough  extends  southward  from  London  Bridge  to 
Newington ;  to  the  south. west,  almost  to  Lambeth ;  and  to 
Rotherhithe  in  the  east.  The  principal  streets  in  it  are,  the 
Borough,  or  High  Street,  Blackman  Street,  Long  Lane, 
Kent  Street,  Tooley ,  or  St.  Olare^s  Street,  and  Bermondsey, 
corruptly  called' Barnaby  Street. 

The  peculiar  traffic  is  in  hop^.  Mr.  Hasted,  in  his  His-^ 
tory  of  Canterbury^  observes,  that  '*  the  plantation  of  hops 
in  the  eastern  divisibn  of  Keot,  pays  in  general  a  fourth 

part 
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fixt  nearly  of  the  produce  of  tbc  whole  kingdom  to  ibr 
liop  .duty.  In  the  circuit  9f  two  niiles  gnd  uji  half  rouncL 
Canterbury,* k  is  computed  there  are  betA\xen  two  and  tlirect 
thousand  acres  of  hop  ground.  The  Imps  growing  here  are 
of  a  very  fine  rich  quality/  and  if  well  managed^  are  of  a  • 
good  colour;  they  are  highly  esteemed  bj'  the  London, 
^rcwers  for  tlieir  great  strength ;  doing  more  execution  in 
ihe  coppei;  than  those  of  any  other  district.  The  return 
of  mon^y  from  London,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  upon 
the  bo|i6i^  16  so  great,,  that  it  is  felt  by  all  ranks  of  people,  and 
diffuses  a  universal  plenty  and  prosperity." 

The  Borough,  or  Hijjh  Street,  reaches  from  the  south 
end  of  London  Bridge  to  St.  Margaret^s  Hill.  It  is  a  long 
spacious  street,  well  built  and  inhabited.  One  side  of  it  is 
principally  occupied  by  butchers,  and  the  other  with  hop- 
factors  and  other  considerable  tradesmen;  on  wl^ich  side 
also  are  several  large  inns  for  the  accommodation  of  car- 
^  riages  and  passengers  to  and  from  the  various  parts  of  tlie 
counties  of  Surrey  and  Kent.  From  St.  Margaret's  Hill 
the  high  street  takes  the  name  of  Blackman  Street,  till  it 
reaches  Newiiigton  Causeway. 

We  commence  our  suivey  at  St.  Olavc's,  corruptedly 
Tooley  Street.  This  street  is  long,  but  in  some  parts  nar- 
row, and  is  in  general  exceedingly  dirty,  owing  to  tbe  great 
number  of  carts  continually  passiug  with  goods  from  the  dif- 
ferent wharfs  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  Thames. 

Before  we  enter  Tooley  Street,  looking  northward  over 
the  bridge,  a  grand  entrance  to  the  city  presents  itself. 
The  fi^e  steeple  of  St.  Magnua,  the  Monument,  the  rise  of 
Fish  Street  HiJl,  Fishmongers  Hall,  St.  Michael,  Crooked 
lane,  and  a  number  of  spires  and  towers  in  p\ie  back 
ground,  form  an  assemblage  very  striking  aofl  oiagnificent. 

At  a  small  distance  fron^  London  Bridge,  on  the  north 
side  of  this  street,  stands,  the  parish  church  of  St.  Olavc, 
vulgarly  denominated  St.  Tooley,  whenoe  the  street  takes 
its  present  naipe.  ^ 

"  ■      ■'  St.- 
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THOIKJH  it  cannot  be  ascertained  at  what  timb  a 
'church  was  first  situated  on  this  spot,  yet  it  is  mentioned 
.  am  i»rly  as  the  year  1 2a  K  However,  part  of  the  old  chureh 
falling  down  in  1736,  and  the  rest  being  in  a  ruinous  condi- 
tion, the  parishioners  applied  to  parliament  for  a  power  Co 
rebuild  it,  which  being  granted,  the  remains  of  tt^e  old 
building  w^re  taken  down  in  the  year  17^7,  and  the  present 
structure  finished  in  1739. 

It  consists  of  a  plain  body,  strengthened  with  mstic 
quoins ;  the  doer  is  well  proportioned  without  ornament, 
and  the  windows  are  placed  in  three  series ;  the  lowest  up- 
tigbt,  but  Very  broad;  those  above  them  circular,  and 
others  on- the  roof  large  and  semicircular.  The  tower,  in 
vrtiich  are  eight  bells,  consists  of  three  stages,  the  upper*  ^ 
iBost  of  which  is  greatly  diminished:  in  this  stage  is  the 
-  clock,  and  in  those  below  are  large  windows.  The  top  of 
tbe  tower  is  surrounded  by  a  substantial  balustrade;  and 
there  is  a  plain  uniform  simplicity  throughout  the  ^hole 
buiHiing.  The  interior  is  very  grand  ;  and  in  the  west  gad- 
lery^is  a- good  organ.     \ 

Tbis  xhurch  is  a  rectory,  the  patronage  of  which  is  in 
tb«^giftofth«  crown.  .^ 

Stow 
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Stow  informs  us  that  orer  against  this  churcbj  on  (he 
south  side  the  street,  had  been  *<  a  great  house  built  of 
stoiie,  with  arched  gates,  which  pertained  to  the  prior  of 
Lewes ^  in  Sussex,  and  was  his  lodging  when  he.  came  to 
London,  It  was  afterwards  a  common  inn  for  travellers, 
and  hath  the  sign  of  the  Walnut  Treer 

St.  Glare's  free-school  is  called,  "  The  Free  Scfaool  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Olave's,  South wark;i" 
that  queen  leaving' incorporated  sixteen  parishioners  to  be 
governors.  The  lands  and  revenues  for  the  endowment  of 
this  foundation  were  purchased  by  the  parish,  and  nonsist 
chiefly  of  ground  rents  in  and  about  Horsleydown,  aug- 
mented by  various  pious  donations  and  benefactions.  Here 
are  a  .chief,  a  second,  and  other  masters,  to  teach  the  youth 
belonging  to  this  parish.  Forty  girls  are  also  educated  and 
clothed  in  the  charity  school. 

I.  JEastward  from  the  church  is  a  key,  which,  in  the  year 
:1330,  by  the  licence  of  Simon  Swanland,  mayor  of  Loo- 

;don,  was  built  by  Isabel,  widow  to  Hamond  Goodcheape* 

.A^oining   to   which  was   *^  a  great  house  of  stone'  and 

<tiiuber,  belonging  to  the  abbots  of  St.  Augustine,  without 
^thc•  walls  of  Canterbury,   which  was  an  antient  piece  of 

.work,  and  seemeth  to  be  one  of  the  finest  built  houses  on 
that  side  the  river  over  against  the  city.'*  This  structure 
-was  held  of  the  earls  of  Warrep  and  Surrey,  as  appears  by 

.a  deed  made  1281 :  the  translated  purport  of  which  is  as 
follows : 

"  To  all  to  whom  this  present  writing  shall  come  John 
earl  W''ii7T^7J  sendeth  greeting,     Know  ye  that  we  have  al- 

-  together  remised  and  quit  claimed  for  us  and  our  heirs  for 
ever  to  Nicholas  abbot  of  St.  Jugustines  ol  Canterbury  and 
the  content  of  the  same  and  their  successors  suit  to  our 

'  court  of  Souihwark  which  they  owe  unto  us  for  all  that  mes- 
suage and  houses  built  thereon  and  .all  their  appurtenances 

.  which  they  have  of  our  fee  in  Soutkwark  situate  upon  tbe 
Thames  between  the  Bridge  House  and  churoh  of  St.  Otttoe's 

.  And  the  saict  messuage  with  the  buildings  thereon  boilt  and 

all  their,  appurtenances  to  them  and  tlieir  successors  we  hare 

4  gnotcd 

I.  -        . 


graatod*  i|ljp«ipf|i}||l  aloa^  fo  hold  of  us  and  oajr  Iteirs/or 
tbe  Mimes  taking  tha  aenrice  due  to  other  persons  if  any  soph 
be,  th^f^  W  «s  And  for  this  reipit  «nd  grant,  tbe  said  abbot 
and  convent  blive  gi^ep  pqto  us  fira  shillings  of  rentyearlj, 
ia  SaHtl|Wirk,  apd  have  received  us  apd  our  beicB  in  all  be- 
oefices^  «rbi|;h  shall  be  in^  their  ohurch  for  ever. 

^^  Tbinsttit  ef  eonit  one  WUliam  Graspti^  was  hound  tf 
da  to  tfalB  sa&d  earl  ibr  tbe  said  messuage  Apd  heretofore 
to  «oqqit  in  idl  Ibings  the  cb^urch  of  St.  Augustine  against 
tlieaaid  earl*'*^ 

Thb  manBioo  afterwards  beloi^ed,  to  Sir  Anthony  St  Jj^ 
gar,  and  his  descendants.  In  Stow'ji  time  it  was  called  St 
Li^ac  HoUsTt  and  divided  ipte  tm^aoents. 

'  ,     BRIDGE  HOUSE.  ;' 

Thi$  foundation  i^eequ  to  have  been  coeval  with  London 

Bridgfb  *nd  was  appointed  a^  a  storehouse  for  stone,  timW, 

and  other  materials,  for  its  reparation.  *  T))e  Bridge  House 

was  also  a  granary  for  corn  in  times  of  scarcity,  and  had 

ovens  to  bake  bread  for  the  poor.    It  was  also  the  city 

brewhouse.    The  go\cernment  is  by  officers,  appointed  by 

the  city,  denominated  Bridgemaiters.    The  keepers  of 

:  the  Bridge  House  had  antiently  an  interest  in  mills  upon  the 

river  Lea,  and  were  accustomed  to  repair  the  bridges  at 

Stratford,  for  which  neaaon  the  Bridge  Hpuse  arms  are  still 

cut  on  some  of  those  bridges. 

^<  At  a  common  ffipunejl,  July  14,  armo  53.  Henry  Vm. 
it  was  ordered  that  the  a^l  of  the  Bridge  House  should  be 
changed,  because  tbe  image  of  Thomas  Becket,  some  time 
archbishop  of  CeMteibury,  was  gmMft  llMAiin,  and  a  new 
seal  to  bemade,  iderised  by  Mr.  Haix,  to  whom  theold  seal 
-was  delivered.'*  '  ^  ' 

This  was  occasioned  by  &  proclamation^  comolanding  the 
names  of  the  P4pe,  aod  Thomas  &  Becket,  to  be  gut  out 
of  all  books  anil  ilionuments;  which  is  the  reason  that  they 
aKejK>  oiiteo  s^en  blotted  oyt  Jn  all  old  chrpnicli-s,  Isfppds, 
pnn^  ^d  ifprvic^^ppw,  |)ripted  bcfoi;ejtbQsejiwftes**       ^ 

i  ;  Vox.  IV.  N(Sde.  3  O  Bdonr. 
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,  Btelow  the  Bridge  Hoike/btj  tiie  bilhb  of  the  Tbanieg, 
stood  the  abbot  of  Battle^ i  Inn:  The  wblks  and  j^afdens  be- 
longing  to  the  abbbt,  on  the  other  »icle  of  the  "way  before 
the  gate  of  tha^  house/  was  called  The  Mas^s. 

There  was  also  an  inn  calM  the  FUmer  de  Lis^  <m  the 
aite  •f  which  was  afterwards  built  several  small  tehemefits> 
for  the  accommodation  of  strangers  and  poor  people. 

Battle  BaiDOE  w^  so  called,  bdcau^  situated  on  tbe 
ground  and  over  a  watercour$e  flowing:  out  of  the  Thames, 
pertaining  to  Battle  Abbey;  and  was  both  built  and  re* 
|Mtired  by  the  abbots  of  Battle,  on  account  of  its  contio* 
gendy  to  the  abbbi*s  lodging.         •  •     •         . 

Farther  to  the  east  is  the  parish  of  Horslydown,  cor- 
ruptly so  called  fron^  Horse-^own,  as  having  been  originally 
a  grazing  ground  for  horses.  The  great  increase  of  the 
jparish  of  St.  Olave/'  ciccasioned  'this  spot  of  ground  to  be 
constituted  a  parish,  whichy-fVom  the  saint  td  wliom^  the 
church  is  dedicated,  is  ckHed  ' 

^       ;   (    St,  JOflNTHR  evangelist. 

"f''V»     Oil  I         •     .11     A«-IWH<<A'<t,^, 

Ml    Mt    t  *    f*%  \       III     •    I    fli,    tB^fll  hlM. 
','      •-    /..*»     *k  \         * 


THIS  bhurch  was  finished  in  the  year  113^,  and  is  one 
of  the  fifty  new  churches  ordle/ed  to  be  built  by  act  of  par- 
itaiMiiti  and  an  act  was  also  parsed  for  making  a  proTJskm 

^      '•  .    . .      •     '  fof 
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fbf jiihe  miDM^ir.  The  body  of  the  chttrqli  is  eQlig hteoed.bj 
two  ranges  of  windows,  with  a  Venetian  one  ifi  ,tbe  ceotftf. 
JTh^  tower  rises  square,  with,  a  balusUade  on  the  top  ;  from 
.Mfifoace  rises  a. spire,  in  form  of  a  Corinthi|in  f^ttaSf  which 
is  well'  wrought  and  Very  properly  dii^inisbed.  In  the 
tower  are  ten  good  bells.  The  church  is  haodspmely  an4 
neatly  oruaoiented,  and  is  graced  with  a  good  organ* 

Returning  westwardlyiye. arrive  at  Bercnondsey  Street, 
at  the  south  end  of  which  was  a  priory i^  dedicated  to  St. 
Saviour,  founded  by  Alwin  Child,  a  citizen  of  Londoa  in 
the  year  lOSl. 

Id  1094,  Williamf  Rufus  endowed  it  with  the  manor  of 
Bermond^s  Eye,  which  was  confirmed  by  Henry  t.  in  1 187^ 
who  at  the  same  time  gave  unto  this  priory  the  manor  of 
Rotherfaitbe  and  Dulwich:  and  William  Maminot  gav^ 
them  a  moiety  of  the  manor  of  Greenwich.  In  1159  king 
Henry  11.  confirmed  to  them  the  donation  of  the  church  of 
Camberwell,  and  others.  And  Henry  III.  granted  these 
monks  a  market  every  Monday  at  their  manor  of  Charlton, 
ifi  the  county  of  Kent;  and  a  fair  on  Trinity  Sunday  yearly. 
The  mstnor  of  Berniond's  Eye  was  an  antient  dem^ne  of  the 
crown,  and  all  the  lands  and  tenements  belonging  to  it^ 
among  which  were  Camberwell,  Rotheirhithe,  the  hide  of^ 
Southwark,  X)uiwicb,  Waddon,  and  Reybam,  with  their 
appurtenances,  and  v^ere  impleadable  in  the  court- or  this 
mapor  only,  and  not  at  tbe^zommon  law :  this  hovlse  was,  bow* 
ever,  no  more  than  a  cell  to  the  priory  of  Charity  in  France  ; 
and  therefone  apcounted  a  priory  alien  till  the  year  1380, 
when  Richard  IT.  in  consideration  of  two  hundred  marks 
paid  into  his  eischequpr,  made  it.a  denizen;  when  it  was 
filso  made  an  abbey.  After  its  dissolution  it.w^s  valued  at 
474/.  14*.  4rf.  and  was  granted  by  king  Henry  Vl^I.  to  Sir 
Thomas  Pope,  who  pulled  down  the  church  and  built  a 
large  house  .upon  its  site,  which  afterwards  became  the  pos* 
session  9pd  residence  of  the  earls  of  Sussex,  who  were  ob- 
liged to  build  a  place  for  public  worship,  which  was  done  ^a 
ff  ne^r  the  plac^  where  the  church  now  stauds. 

9.0  3    ,  '   .         '  .      1% 
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K  iMeived  the  addition  of  Bermondseir  from  its  0itoati<m 
III  or  Msr  the  royal  jnanQr,  called  Bermond^s  Eye,  cor- 
tuptly  Bermondaey ;  on  which  there  atood  a  royal  numsian 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  remains  of  which  are  atiji  to 
be  seen  in  the  gateway  that  leads  tnto  a  court  at  the  south 
tod  of  the  chorclwyira* 

The  parish  church  of 

St.  MARY  MAGDALEN 


was  built  in  1680,  at  the  charge  of  the  parish ;  and  is  a  plain 
structure,  seventy-six  feet  long,  sixty-one  feet  broad,  diirty 
feet  high  to  the  roof^  and  eighty-seven  feet  to  the  top  of  the 
steeple.  The  walls  are  brick,  covered  with  stucco,  and  the 
door  cases  and  arched  windows  are  cased  with  stone.  The 
advowsoD  of  this  church  is  in  lay  hands;  and  the  rectory  i^ 
valued  at  200/.  per  aimtivi  in  lieu  of  tythes. 

Here  is  an  organ  and  eight  bells. 

Beritiondsey  Street  is  mostly  inhabited  by  fellmongers, 
hat  manufacturers,  and  other  respectable  tradesmen  whose 
businesses  require  extensive  premises. 

Here  is  a  very  old  inn,  called  Christopher^s  Tim^  bii 
^ich  is  a  rude  emblem  in  stucco  of  St  Christopber.    Chris- 

tophePt 
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tckfrfier^  ( vulgarly  Crucifix)  Lane,  leads  to'  Snow*s  Fidds, 
ftnd  the  Maze,  before  mentioned, '  whence  there  is  UQ  avenue 
to  St.  Thomases  Street^  in  which  is  situated ' 

GUY'S  HOSPITAL; 
a  foondatipn,  perhaps,  with  the  guittlgwt  endowflient  tiiaf 
ever  was  made  by  one  persoiii  espeoialiy  one  in  privatt 
life.    Tbeexpence  of  erecting  and  {Urnishing  this  hospital 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  13,793/.  16^.  aiid  the  endowment  to, 
21^,4992.    It  is  situate  in  a  very  narrow  street,  which  de»  ' 
prives  the  spectator  of  a  proper  view  of  this  building,  into 
which  Nwe  enter  by  a  very  elegant  and  noble,  iron  gate,  hung 
on  very  handsome  piers,  which  open  into  a  square :  in  the 
middle  of  which  is  a  brazen  statue  of  the  founder  in  his  lU  * 
verj^  gown,  very  well  executed*    In  the  f<ont  of  the  pe« 
destal  is  this  inscription: 

Thomas  Ouy,  sole  poundes  op  this  HosprxAL  im 

HIS    LIPB-TIMB.  ' 

A.  D.   MDCCXXI. 

On  the  west  side  is  represented,  in  relievo,  the  parable  of 
the  good  Samaritan ;  on  the  south  Mr.  Guy's  arms ;  and  oa. 
the  east  our  Saviour  healing  the  imj^otent  man. 

The  superstructure  of  this  hospital  contains  three  stories, 
besides  garrets,  divided  into  twelve  wards,  in  which  are 
four  hundred  and  thirty. Bve  beds;  and  the  whole  building^ 
^  is  sa  well  planned  and  executed,  that  it  does  honour  to  the 
architect,  and   well  accommodates  both   the  patients  and 
,    those  who  attend  them.    Soon  after  Mr.  Guy^s  decease,  his 
executors  applied  to  parliament  for  an  act  of  incorporation^ 
and  obtained   thehr  petition }  by  which  an  act  was  obtained '' 
to  make  sixty  governor^  a  bod}*  corporate,  who  have  power 
•*^    tochusenew  governors,  as  the  old  ones  decease,  and  of- 
ficers and  servants.     Tlilst  noble  charity  has  been  conducted 
in  such  a  manner  as  to'  restore  health  and  ease  to  a  great 
many  thousands,  exclusive  of  out-patients. 

It  may  not  be  improper,  in  addition  to  what  we  have  al« 

ready  said  in  our  second  volume,  p.  118.  to  mention  some 

"  ether  particulars  relating  to  Mr.  Guy,  in  order  to  do  Justice 

5  .to 
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to  the  character  of  that  great  benefactor  to  the  puUic>  ia 
opposition  to  the  general  but  ill-founded  opinion  of  his  be* 
ing  remarkable  only  for  his  parsimony  ^iid  avarice. 

He  was  a  patron  of  liberty  and  of  the  rights  of  his  feU 
lovr-subjefb^  which,  to  his  great  honour,  he  strenuously 
issferted  inibe  several  parliaments,  of  which -iie  was  a  mem*^ 
ber  for"  the  borough  of  Tamworth,  in  Staffordshire,  the 
place  of  his  birth.  To  this  town  he  was  a  general  bene- 
factor ;  and  early  in  his  life  he  not  only  contributed  towards 
the  rdief  of  private  families  in  distress,  but  erected  an  alois 
house,  with  a  library,  in  thad  borough,  for  the  reception  of 
fourteen  poor  men  and  women,  to  whom,  he  allowed  acer« 
tain  pension  during  his  life,  and  at  his  death  he  bequeathed 
the  annual  sum  of  125/.  towards  their  future  support,  and 
for  putting  out  children  apprentices,  &c.     , 

in  the  year  1701  Mr.  Guy  built  and  furnished,  at  his  own 
expence,  three  wards  on  the  north  side  of  the  outer  court 
of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  gave  to  those  wards  100/,  a 
year,  for  eleven  years  immediately  preceding  the  founda- 
tion of  his  hospital.  Some  time  before.,  his  death  he  re- 
moved the  frontispiece  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital^  which 
stood  over  the  gateway  in  the  Borough,  and  erected  it  in 
the  place  where  it  now  stands,  fronting  the  street :  he  also 
enlarged  the  gateway ;  rebuilt  the  two  large  houses  on  its 
sides^  and  erected  the  fine  iron  gate  between  them,  at  the 
expencc  of  3000/,  At  his  death,  he  left  to  his  poor  aged 
relations  the  sum  of  870/.  a  }*ear  during  their  lives ;  and 
among  his  younger  relations,  who  were  very  numerous,  and 
bis  executors,  be  left  the  dum  of  75,589/.  He  bequeathed 
to  the  governors  of  Christ's  Hospital,  a  perpetual  annuity 
of  400/.  for  taking  in  four  children  annually,  at  the  nomi- 
nation of  tlie  governors;  and  1000/.  for  discharging  poor 
prisoners  within  the  city  of  London,  and  the  counties  of 
Middlesex  and  Surrey,  who  could*  be  released  for  the  sum 
of  5/.  by  which  sum,  and  the  good  management  of  his  exe- 
cutors, there  were  above  six  hundred  poor  persons  set  at 
r  liberty  from  the  several  prisons  within  the  bills  of  rnor*. 
tality. 

On 
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On  thetlobtkitdeiof  i^t.  ThomasVStreet^  is'aitua^  tte 
^risbcburdhof,     ' 

:  -    '  St,  THOMAS. 


THE  citizens  of  London  having  purchased  the  hospital 
fef  St.  Thomas,  to  which  this  church  was  annexed,  r^ 
founds  the  whole,  of  which  the  following  is  a  memorial: 
••  Edward  VI.  of  most  famous  meibory,  king  .of  Engi- 
lancfy  &c.  of  his  Christian  zeal  and  gracious  bonnty  in  tbtf 
year  of  our  Lord  1552,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age; 
knd  seventh  of  his  reign,  was  founder  of  this  parish,  and 
church  and  hospital ;  and  Christchurch  Hospital,  and  that 
c)^  Bridewell,  and  was  to  them  a  most  worthy  and  bountiful 
benefactor." 

The  church  was  rebuilt  in  1702,  to  defray  the  expence  of 
-which  3000/.  was  appropriated  from  the  duty  on  coals ;  the 
Test  was  bestowed  by  Sir  Robert  Clayton,  president,  and 
the  other  governors  of  the  hospital :  it  having  been  judgei 
necessafy,  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  buildings,  to 
make  the  church  parochial,  and  to  erect  a  chapel  within  tb^ 
Ii6spital  for  the  use  of  the  patients.  The-  living  Is  thefeifofe 
neither  a  rectory,  vicarage,  or  donative ;  but  a  sort  of.in;^- 
propriation,  in  the  gift  of  the  governors^  who  elect  one  out 
of  t^o  ministers  presented  by  the  parish. 

The  fabric  ia  plain,  constructed  with  brick,  and  en- 
figbtened  by  a  single  series  of  large  windows.  The  cornei^ 
are  strengthened  and  aderhed  with  rustic,  as  are  the  corners 
of  the  tower,  wfaiot  ia  crowned  with  allocking  course  <5f 

attic,, 
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Attic,  imtead  cf  a  balustrade.  The  priocipal-^qcKip  hm  a 
cornice  supported  by  scrolls,  with  a  circular  pedifnent*  Tlw 
interior  has  nothing  peculiar  to  attract  notice ;  bubit  is  band- 
800^0)  spacious,  and  neat.  ^    . 

St.  THOMASES  HOSWTAl. 

This  was  a  very  noble  and  extensiviB  cbatity,  founded  for 
the  reception  of  the  necessitous  sick  and  winded. 

The  priory  of  St,  Mary  Overy  being  dcilroyed  by  fire  ip 
the  ycarM  207,  the  canons  erectad  ata  smaH  distance  an  oc« 
casional  edifice  to  answer  a  similar  purposi^,  till  tlieir  mo* 
nastery  could  be  rebuilt ;  which  being  accomplished,  Peter 
de  Rupibus,  bishop  of  Winchester,  for  the  grater  conve- 
nience of  air  and  water^  thought  it  necessary  to  have  it 
pulled  down  in  1215,  and  re-erected  in  a  place  where  tbe 
prtorof  Bermondsey  had  t,wo  years  before  built  an  almonryt 
or  almshouse  far  tbe  reception  of  indigent  children,  and  ne- 
ccsSlous  proselytes ;  and  having  dedicated  the  new  structure 
to  Si.  Tliofnaa  the  Apostle,  he  endowed  it  with  land  to  the 
value  of  843/.  per  annum ;  from  which  time  it  was  held  of 
tbe  abbot  of  Bermondsey,  and  an  hospital  ha^  continued 
there  ever  aince. 

In  i423  one  of  the  abbots  granted  the  foundation  lands  ip 
Nicholas  Buckland,  master  of  the  hospital,  and  in  tbatcoor 
dition  tbev  remained  till  its  dissolution,  in  tbe  reign  of 
Henry  VIIJ. 

In  the  year  1551  the  lord  mayor  and  citizens  having  pniv 
chased  of  king  Edward  VL  the  muor  of  Southwark,  mtb 
its  appurtenances,  for  the  sum  of  SilL  2$.  Id.  a  part 
wbere<^  being  this,  hospital,  tbe  city  immediately  repaired 
And  enlarged  it  at  the  expence  of  about  1100/.  and  in  No- 
vember MIowing. received  into  it  two  hundred,  and  sixty 
poor  sick  and  helpless  objects :  the  hospital  still  retained  its 
antient  name  of  St.  Thomas;  in  1553  the  king  incorporated 
a  society  of  perspns  for  it«  government,  in  common  with  tbe 
two  other  great  chariti^  Bridewell  and  Cbrist'a  HospitaL 
.  Though  this  hospit^e8C^>ed  the  6re  of  London  in  16fi€, 
yet  it  ^fistxoy^  l^..gneiyt  part  of,  its  yyBssiopi^  4md  two 
. .    «  others 
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titfaera  which  h&fpptncA  a  feir  yetfs  after  in  Soiithwark,  coi»- 
trtbuted  to  mcresse  the  distress.  By  tbe^  ikccidettts  the  hos« 
pitaf  of  St.  Tbooias  was  almost  reduced  to  r\k\n.  The  build* 
ing  was  old  ^  and  waiided  great  repairav  and  the  fdads  that 
&hoti44  bave  supported  it  were  exhausted.  But  ia  tb^year 
1699  the  governors  set  on  foot  a  voluntany  subscription, 
which  tbey  opened  by  large  donations  from  themselves  and 
their  firiendsy  and  the  public  followed  the  example.  The 
building  was  begun  iipon  a  larger  and  more  commodious  plan, 
and  erected  at  difFereat  times  by  the  asMstance  of  various 
benefactors,  till  it  became  entirely  completed,  and  consists 
in  the  whole  of  three  quadrangles  or  square  courts. 

Next  the  street  is  a  handsom^  pair  of  large  iron  gates,| 
with  a  door  of  the  hanoe  work  on  each  sifle  for  the  conve- 
nieace  of  foot  passengers.  These  are  fastened  on  the  sides 
to  a  stone  pier,  on  each  of  which  is  a  statue  representing; 
one  of  the  patients.  These  gates  open  into  a  very  neat 
square  court,  encompassed  on  three  sides  withr  a  colieoade, 
^surrounded  with  benches  next  the  wall,  for  people  to  sit 
down.  On  the  south,  under  au  empty  niche,  is  the  follow* 
iog  instriptioB : 

This  building  on  the  jouth  side  of  this  court,,  containing  three 
wards,  was  erected  at  the  charge  of  Thomas  Frederiek,  of  Lm^ 
don.  Esq/  a  worthy  governor^  and  liberal  benefactor  to  this  lios- 
pital.  Anno  1708. 

Under  the  same  kind  of  niche,  on  tfie  opposite  side,  is 

this  inscription : 

This  building  on  the  north  side  of  this  court,  containing  three 
wftrdsi  was  erected  at  the  charge  of  Thomas  Guy,  £^q.  citizen 
and  stationer  of  London,  a  worthy  governor,  and  bountiful  bene* 
factor  to  this  hospital,  Anno  1707. 

The  centre  of  the  principal  front,  which  is  on  the  west 
side,  faeing  the  street,  is  of  stolie.  On  the  top  is  It  clock 
under  a  snnall  circular  pediment,  and  beneath  a  niche  with  a 
statue  of  Edward  Vl.  holding  a  sceptre  in  his  right  hand, 
and  the  charter  in  his  left.  A  little  lower,  in  nfches  on  each 
side,  is  a  man  with  a  crutch^  and  a  sick  woman;  and  under 
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them,  in  other  niches,  a  inan  with  a  wooden  leg,  and  a  wo- 
man with  her  arm  in  a  sling :  oVer  the  niches  ace  festoons, 
and  between  the  la^t  mentioned  figures  the  king's  arms  in  re- 
lievo.    Under  which  is  the  following  inscription : 

King  Edward  (he  Sixth«  of  pioui  memory,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1552,  founded  and  endowed  this  hofspital  of  St.  Thomas  the 
Apostle,  together  with  the  hospitals  of  Christ  and  Bridewell  in 
London. 

Underneath  is  a  spacious  passage  down  several  steps  into 
(he  second  court,  which  is  by  far  the  most  elegant.  It  has 
colonades  like  the  former,  except  at  the  front  of  the  chapel, 
which  is  on  the  north  side;  and  is  adorned  with  lofty  pi- 
lasters of  the  Corinthian  order,  placed  on  high  pedesub 
which  rise  from  the  ground,  and  on  the  top  is  a  pediment; 
as  there  is  also  on  the  centre  of  the  west  and  east  sides.  And 
the  fronts  of  the  wards,  above  the  piazzas,  are  ornamented 
with  handsome  Ionic  pilasters.  i 

In  the  midst  of  this  court  is  a  good  brass  statue  of  king 
Edward  VI.  by  Mr.  Scheemak'ers,  and  behind  him  is  placed 
upon  a  kind  of  small  pedestal  his  crown  laid  upon  a  cushion. 
This  statue'  is  surrounded  with  iron  rails,  and  stands  upon  a 
lofty  stone  pedestal,  upon  which  is  the  foilo^ting  inscrip- 
tion in  capitals: 

This  statue 

Of  king  Edward  the  Sixthi 

A  most  excellent  prince* 

Of  exemplary  piety  and  wisdom 

above  his  years ; 

The  glory  and  ornament  of  his  age^ 

and  munificent  founder 

of  this  honpital. 

Was  erected  at  the  expence 

of  Charles  Joyce,  Esquire, 

in  theyear  Moccxxxvii. 

On  the  >oppo8ite  face  of  the  pedestal  is  the  same  inscrip* 
fion  in  Latin. 

tn  the  middle  of  the  east  side  of  this  court  is  a  spaciooi^ 
passage  into  the  next,  the  structure  aboyc  being  supported 

-  b/ 
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<>y  rows  oF  cdIudiqs.  The  buildiogs  ia  the  thit^'courtare 
«>lder  than  the  others,  and  axis  entirely  sunrootided  with  a  co^ 
lonade,  above  which  they  are  adorned  vi^itb  a  kind  of  loog 
dender  Ionic  pilasters,  with  very  small  capitals.  In  the 
«:entre  is  a  stone  statue  of  Sir  Robert  Clayton,  dressed  in 
liis  robes  as  lord  mayor,*  surrounded  with  iron  rails;  upoa 
clie  ^est  side  of  the  pedestal  is  his  arms  in  relievo,  and  on 
the  south  side  th^  following  inscription : 

To  Sir  RobertClayton»  knt  bom  in  Northampionshire,  citizen 
and  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  president  ef  this  hospital,  and 
vice-president  of  the  new  work -house,  and  a  bountiful  bene- 
factor to  it ;  a  just  magistrate,*  and  brave  defender  of  tlie  li- 
berty and  religion  of  his  country.  Who  (besides  many  other 
instance!*  of  his  charity  to  the  poor)  built  the  girts  ward  in 
Christ's  Hospital,  gave  first  towards  the  rebuilding  of  this 
house  600l«  and  left  by  his  last  will  23001.  to  the  poor  of  it. 
This  statue  was  erected  in  his  life-time  by  the  governors.  An. 
Dom,  MDCCI.  as  a  monument  of  (heir  esteem  of  so  much 
worth ;  and  to  preserve  his  memory  after  death,  was  by  them 
beautified  An.  Dom.  mdccxiv.  ^ 

By  this  noble  charity  many  hundred  thousand  of  the  poor 
have  since  its  foundation  received  relief;  and  been  cured  of 
^be  various  disorders  to  which  human  nature  is  subject ;  and 
though  the  estates  at  first  belonging  to  this  foundation  were 
ruined,  yet  by  the  liberal  munificence  of  the  citizens  since 
that  time,  the  annual  disbursements  have  of  late  amounted 
to  near  8000/.  The  house  contains  nineteen  wards,  and 
four  hundred  and  seventy. four  beds,  which  are  constantly 
occupied;  beside  these  they  have  a  considerable  number  of 
out-patients. 

The  number  of  governors  in  this  and  the  other  city  hos- 
pitals, are  unlimited,  and  therefore  uncertain.  They  chuse 
their  own  officers  and  servants,  both  men  and  women ; 
these  are,  a  president,  a  treasurer,  an  hospitaller  or  chap« 
fein,  four  physicians,  three  surgeons,  an  apothecary,  a 
clerk,  a  steward,  a  matron,  a  brewer  and  butcher^  and 
Qth^r  officers  and  servants. 

3  P  8  There 
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'    lliere  haw  %fleii  e«red  and  discharged  fr^m  8t.  TffOMAs^ 

Hospital,  in  Senitfawitrk,  during  the  year  1605,  of  wounds 
ad,  maimed,  'sick,  and  diseased  persons  two  tbousafwi  five 
liundted  and  fifty-two  in-patients,  and  four  thousand  three 
frandred  and  seventy -nine  out-patients,  fimny  of  whom  were 
Teiieved  with  money  and  necessaries  at  their  departare,  to 
«ecommodate  and  support  them  in  their  joumies  to  their  se- 
veral habitations  -  -  -  ^  .  6991 
•  fiiiried  from  thence,  afifcer  much  charge  hi  their  sick^ 
was '          •  no 

;    B««.in»g  under  e„„,^g;.P:^i„     ;     ,;  J^J 

So  fhat  diere  were  and  had  been,  during  that  year,  of 
'poor  miserable  objects  under  the  ciure  of  the  said  ho& 
pital,  and  destitute  of  other  propter  care,  in  all  7^91 

The  number  of  persons  constantly  relieved  in  this  hos- 
pital being  so  large,  as  from  the  above  and  other  annuaf  ac« 
counts  appears,  the  expences  also,  in  all  the  following  ar- 
ticles, being  enormously  increased ;  for  instanoe^  io  food 
and  physic  ;r-for  necessary  repairs,  both  on  the  estate  and 
in  the  hospital  itself;  particularly  for  the  late  gradual  repair 
f>f  all  the  wards,  and  furnishing  them  with  iron  -bedsteads, 
and  other  appurtenances  to  the  same.  It  is  therefore  of  the 
highest  consequence  to  the  community,  that  this,  as  well  as 
other  excellent  charitable  foundations,  should  be  amply 
provided  for  by  the  public,  when  such  ample  benefit  is  re- 
turned.' 

At  the  north  end  of  the  high  street,  formerly  called  Long 
SouTHWARK,  is  a  disagreeable  narrow  passage,  denomi* 
nated  Pepper  Alley,  a  plying  place  for  watermen,  through 
which  is  an  avenue  to  St.  Saviour's  Close,  vulgarly  caHed 
Montague  Close,  on  account  of  having  been'  the  resi- 
dence of  lords  Montague  and  Monteagle,^  by  means  of  a 
letter  sent  to  the  lattar  nobleman,  desiring  him  to  look  to  his 
safety,  the. Gunpowder  treason  was  discovered.  The  jetter 
was  not,  however,  sent  to  him  here,  as  has  been  generally 
imagioed>  but  in  the  Strand,  according  to  the  following 


^ 


extract  fironi  Umrt^n  edition  df  fito^'«  CiMrontole:  *^  About 
ten    dajs' before  the   parliament  ehcMild  begin,    the   lond 
McMuiteagk,  sod  and  h^ir  to  tke  lord  Morley,  being  then  ia 
his  pwn  lodging  at  the  Strand,  ready  to  go  to  »i](>per*at 
aeTen  of  the  docki  ooe  of  bi&footmen  whom  he  had  seot  of ' 
arrand  'Overtbe  street,  was  met  with  an  unknown  Hian  of  in^ 
different  appiearance,  wbo  ^uBdenly  delivered  him  a  letMv 
<3^*'ginS  ^^  ^  put  it  presently  into  bis  li)rd*«  hands;  the 
wbich   letter  «o  aoon  as  Us  lord  could  o^n  it  began  to 
peruse,  and  perceivmg  the  same  to  be  an,  unkooim,  and 
soaiewhst  An  unlegible  band,  without  either  date  or  subacrip*  « 
tion,  caHed  one  of  his  JDea  aoibo  1bift)>  to  help  hkn  to  read 
it,*'  &c.         •  ^  • 

CrcMBhig  St.  dSamvur's  Dock  we  arrive  at  the  raiM  .of 
WiHcsiESTER  HoiKSB,  nrfaicb  9s  aud  hy  Stow  to  have  been 
iMiik  about  die  year  liQly  by  William  Gifibrd^  at  that 
time  'faisiiop  of  WincdieBier,  upoa  a  piece  of  groiiDdi  be- 
louging  to  the  prior  of  Bermtnidtejr,  to  whom  tihe  bifthopa 
paid  quit  rent  of  eight  pounds,  as  appears  by  a#uit  in  the 
Exchequer,  in  1366.  It  was  the  residence  of  those  prebtes 
^during  their  attettdance  on  parltasnent;  and,  when  perfeol^ 
was  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  the  city  or  sNburhs  of 
London. 

Bishop  Beaufort,  uncle  to  Henry  VI.  oo  being  created  a 
cardinal,  was,  on  his  approach  to  London  from  Fraoce,  tMt 
by  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  several  of  the  prmcipal  ci- 
tizens on  horseback,  and  coodncted  by  them  in  gveiA  pomp 
to  his  palace  in  South wark.  Many  of  the  acts  of  succeeftiAS 
bishops  were  dated  from  this  plaee,  whidh  continued  to  be 
their  residenoe  tiii  the  begmning  of  the  seventeenth  o^a* 
tury,  wben  it  was  deserted  for  the  mtire  airjr  and  |desaant 
pahce  at  Chelsea. 

This  place  was  for  some  titae  a  prison  for  the  royalists 
during  the  Civil  Wars.  Heie  wene  confined  at  the  same 
time  ^r  Francis  Doddingtoo,  and  that  great  ehjiracter  Sir 
Kendm  Digby ;  the  hitter  amused  himself  with  cbymica) 
^periments,  and  making  artificial  stones,  in  imitatioo  of 
emeralds,  rubies,  j(c,  and  wrote  his  book  of  *^  Bodies.'' 

Winchester 
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Winchester  Hoase  was  sold  by  the  parKatnent  in  1649  tm 
Thomas  Walker,  gent.  For  the  aum  of  4380/., 8^.  3d.  The 
park  belonging  to  it  was  included  in  the  indenture  of  sale ; 
but  reverting,  on  the  Restoration,  to  the  rightful  owner,  the 
bouse  was  demolished,  and  its  site,  with  that  of  the  park, 
•leased  out  to  different  persons.  It  is  still  part  of  the  de- 
mesnes of  the  bishop  of  Winchester. 

This  palace,  with  the  other  buildings  belonging  to  it,  tut- 
dbubtedly  occupied,  in  front  most  part  of  the  Bank  Side, 
now  called  Clink  Street,  as  is  still  evident  by  the  Temaiiw 
of  its  antient  stone  walls;  and  had  also  a  view  of  the 
Thames,  though  now  choked  up  with  wharfs  and  warehouses. 
The  buildings,  in  the  old  plans  of  London,  q>pear  to  baTQ 
formed  two  court  yards,  with  various  offices  for  domestics. 
The  south  side  was  bounded  by  beautiful  gardens,  statues, 
fountains,  ^c.  and  a  spacious  park,  denominated  *Win^ 
CHESTER  Park  ;  the  north  side  was  bounded  by  the  river; 
on  the  east  by  the  monastery  of  St.  Saviour ;  and  on  the 
west  by  Paris  Garden. 

It  still  maintains  marks  of  venerable  antiquity,  in  spite  of 
^ery  violence  which  it  has  sustained,  and  looks  respectable 
in  its' ruins*. 

What  is  now  denominated  Bank  Side,  was  formerly  a 
rangeiof^ dwellings  licenced  by  the  bishops  of  Winchester, 
for  **  the  repair  of  incontinent  men  to  the  like  women.** 
These  were  denominated  *<  The  Bordello,  or  Stew*hotises,*' 
concerning  which  the  following:  particulars  are  upon  re^ 
cord: 

In  a  parliatnent  holden  at  Westminster,  in  the  eighth  year 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  it  was  ordained  by  the 
X^ommons,  and  confirmed  by  the  King  and  Lords:  ''That 
divers  constitutions  for  ever  should  be  kept  withiu  this  lord* 
Iship  or  franchise,  according  to  the  old  customs  that  liad 
been  there  used  tim^  out  of  mind.'*    Some  of  these  were: 

"  That  no  stewholder,  or  his  wife,  should  let  or  stay 
^riy  single  woman  to  go  and  come  freely  at  all  tiities  when 
they  listed.  ^         s 

*  Sdect  Views  in  London,  &c, 
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«'   No  stewholdef  to  keep  any  woman  to  board/  but  she  to 
board  abroad  at  her  pleasure. 

^  ^   To  take  no  more  for  womens  chamber  in  the  week  than- 
fourteen  pence.  \ 

^^   Not  to  keep  open  his  doors  on  the  holidays. 
>'   Not  to  keep  any  single  woman  in  the  house  on  the 
holidays,  but  the  bailiff  to  see  these   voided  out  of  the 
lordship. 

'*  No  single  woman  to  be  kept  against  her  will,   that 
would  leave  her  sin. 

'^  No  stewholder  to  receive  any  woman  of  religion,  or . 
any  man's  wife. 

^'  No  single  woman  to  take  money  to  lie  with  any  man 
by  ;  she  may  lay  with  him  all  night  till  the  morrow. 
^'  No  man  to  be  drawn  or  enticed  into  any  stewhouse. 
<^  The  constables,  bailifis,   and  others,  every  week  to 
aearch  every  stewhouse. 

<'  No  stewholder  to  keep  any  woman  that  hath  the  pe« 
rilous  in^rmity  of  burning;  nor  to  sell  bread,  ale,  fisb| 
wood,  coal,  or  any  victuals,  &c." 

These  and  many  more  orders  were  to  be  observed ,  upoo 
^eat  pain  and  punishment. 

There  were  also  several  patents  of  confirmation ;  one  of 
which  was  dated  1345,  in  the  nineteenth  of  Edward' the 
Tliird.  In  the  fourth  of  Richard  the  Second  these  stew« 
houses,  tben  belonging  to  Sir  William  Walworth,  mayor  of. 
London,  were  farmed  by  Froes  pf  Flanders,  and  wera 
spoiled  by  Walter  Tyler,  and  other  rebels  df  Kent.  The- 
ordinance^  for  the  same  place  and  houses  were,  however, 
again  confirmed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  to  be  con- 
tinued as  before.  Fabiaki  informs  us  that  in  the  year  1506« 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  ^'  the  said  9tew-< 
houses  in  Southwark,  were  for  a  season  inhabited,  and  tho 
doors  closed  up.  <<  But  it  was  not  long,"  saith  he,  <^  ere 
the  bouses  there  were  set  open  again,  so  jnany  as  were  per-' 
mitted ;  for  as  it  was  said,  whereas  before  were  eighteen 
houses,  from  thencefbrtb  were  appointed  to  be  used  but 
twelve  only.*'    These  allowed  stewhouses  had  signs  on  their 

fronts^ 
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frontHy  tcMraifds  theTkanes,  imt  bung  out  but  painted  on 
the  u'alls,  as  a  Boar's  Head^  tHe  Cross  Keys^  the  Gan»  tlic 
<  Castle,'  the  Crane,  the  Cardinal's  Hat^  the  Bull^  the 
Swan,  &c.  **  I  have  heard,"  says  Stow,  "  antient  men  of. 
good  credit  report,  that  these  single  women  were  fori>idden 
the  rights  of  the  qhurch,  so  long  as  they  continued  that 
mful  life^  and  were  excluded  from  Christian  burial t  if  they 
lyere  not  reconciled  before  their  death.  And  therefore  there 
Uras  a  plot  of  ground,  called  The  Single  fVomerCs  Church- 
yardy  appointed  for  them  far  from  the  parish  church." 

In  the'year  1546,  darrnffr  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
this  row  of  stews  in  Southwark,  was  put  down  by  theking^s 
*  cbmmandmem,  proclaimed  by  sound  of  trun»pet,  «o  more 
to  be  privileged  and'used  as  a  common  brotbet;  but  the  in-, 
habitants  to  keep  good  and  honest  rules,  As  other  places  of 
this  realm,  &c. 

The  Clinke  was  a  gaol  or  prison  for  the  trespassers  ta 
these  I'istricts,  for  such  as  should  ^^  brabble,  fray,  or  break 
the  peace  on  the  said  Bank,  or  in  the  brothel  houses;'*  they 
were  by  the  inhabitonts  thereabonts  apprehended  and  coo»« 
Qiitted  to  this  gaol,  where  they  were  closely  imprisoned. 

This  prison  is  still  in  being ;  and  the  bishop  of  Win- 
chester*s  steward  tries  pleas  of  drbt,  damages  or  trespass  in 
the  Clink  Irberty,  for  any  sum.  The  prison  has  been  repre- 
sented as  a  filthy^  noisome  duugeon. 

Globe  Alley  i»'So  named  frdm  the  theatre  for  dnunatie 
entertainments,  calfed  The  Globe,  which  flonrisiied  in 
\%(^Z^  in  conifequeiice  of  a  licence  under  the  privy  seal, 
granted  that  year  by  James  I.  to  Shakespeare,  Fletcher, 
BtTKBAOE,  Hemmings,  Condell,  and  others,  **  autho- 
rizing them  to  act  piays,  not  ooly  at  their  usual  place.  The 
Glode,  on  the  Bank  %de,  but  in  ahy  other  part  of  the 
Itittgdofti,  during  his  majesty's  pleasure." 

The  contrast  between  the  poverty  of  tlie  theatre  in  which  . 
the  immortal  Shakespeare  and  his  companions  acted,  smd 
md  the  maguificent  display  of  pageantry  in  our  modem 
places  of  dramatic  entertainment,  is  amply  eshibited  in  the 
fbUowing  article  frOiU  Staw's  Chronicle. 

Afier 
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.  Ahn-  iniMtiooing  Ae  aeveraraccideiits  by  fire,  in  -tlie 
year  T6139  li^proQceds:  <^  Also  upon  St.  Pelev^s  da^  ]a»t^ 
tbe  plajhilise»  or  theatar,  caHed  Thb  GiiX^be,  upon  th^ 
B«nck  Side,  ncere  London,  by  negligent  discharging  of  a 
peale  <^f  ordinance,  close  to  the  south  «de  thereof,  tbd 
Thaiih  toobe  fier,  and  the  wind  aodainly  desperst  the  flame 
round  about,  and  in  a  very  short  space  the  whole  building  • 
was  qaile  consumed,  and  no  man. hurt,  ^he  house  being 
filled  with  people,  to  behold  the  play,  viz.  of  Henry  the  a* 
And  tbe  next  spring  it  was  new  builded  in  far  faireir  manner 
tli«».b€fo«e.''* 

Near 

*  It  U  turprizing  to  consider  what  a  number  of  playhoum  were  itop* 
ported  la  thit  and  the  preceding  reign.  '<  From  the  year  1570  to  tho 
year  1 6^,  when  the  playhouse  in  White  Friars  was  finished,  no  lata 
than  seventeen  playhouses  had  been  built.  The  names  of  most  of  them, 
nay  be  collected  from  the  title-pages  of  old  plays.  And  as  the  theatres, 
were  so  numerous,  the  companies  of  players  were  in  proportion.  Be« 
tides  the  children  of  the  chapel,  and  ef  the  rcTels,  we  are  told  that 
queea  Elizabeth,  at  the  request  of  Sir  Francis  Walsiagham,  established 
ia  handiorae  salaries  twelve  of  the  principal  players  of  that  time,  who. 
west  under  the  name  of  her  Majesty's  Comedians  and  Servanu.  But^. 
exclusive  of  i^w%  many  noblemen  retained  companies  of  players>  wh^ 
acted  not  only  privately  in  their  lords'  houses,  but  publicly  under  their 
licence  and  protection.  /Agreeable  to  this  is  the  account  w^ch  Stow, 
gives  us — *(  Players  in  former  times,"  says  he,  «  w^re  retainers  to  noblC'* 
man,  and  none  had  the  privilege  to  aot  plays  but  such.  So  in  queea 
Elizabeth's  tiro^,  many  of  the  nobility  had  servants  and  retainers  who 
were  players,  and  went  about  getting  their  livelihood  that  way.  The 
lord  admiral  had  players,  so  had  lord  Strange,  that  played  in  the  city  of 
London.  And  it  was  usual  on  any  gentleman's  complaint  of  them  fbr 
Indecent  reflections  in  their  plays,  to  have  them  put  down.  Thus  once  the 
lord  treasurer  signified  to  the  lord  mayor  to  have  these  players  of  the  lord. 
Admiral  and  lord  Strange  prohibited,  at  least,  for  sometime,  because  isoM 
Mr.  Tilney  had  for  some  reason  disliked  them.  Whereupon  the  mayor 
sent  lor  bpth  coippanies,  and  gave  them  strict  charge  to  forbear  playing 
till  fanher  orders*  The  lord  admiral's  players  obeyed;  but  the  lord^ 
Strange's,  in  a  ^ontemptuo^is  manner,  went  to  the  Cross  Keys,  an4 
played  that  afternoon.  Upon  which  the  mayor  committed  two  of  them 
to  (be  Compter,  and  prohibited  all  playing  for  the  future,  dll  the  trea« 
sunsK's  pleasuce  was  fartb^  kopwn.  This  was  in  1589,!'  And  in  aa« 
Vber  .i^rt  of  hit  Survfy  «l  JLoadoni  speaking  of  tt^^  ittge^  he  %^JH 
.VguIY.    No.  97.  3Q  •«  Thif, 
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'  N^ar  Tifl:  GiosB  ^as  The  Bear  Oahben  and  place  Ibr 
baiting  of  hMs;  called  by  Pehnant  <<  The  Brftish  Circi.'^ 
^<  Herein/*  •8ayfi(:Sto^,  5*  \rere  kept  beareg,  .bulis^  'and 
Qjthcr  heastes  to  be  bayted;'  as.  also  mastiires  in  scsrera) 
koielSy  uoutished  to  bay t  them.  These  beares  and  other 
bfsaates  are  there'  kept  in  plots  of  ground  scaffolded  about 
for  tbe  bebblders  to  stand  safe/' 

Formerly 

^  This,  %vhich  was  once  a  recreation,  and  uied  therefore  now  and  t^en 
octasionaUy,  afterwafcK  hj  abuse  became  a  rrade  and  caUrng*  and  ao  re« 
mains  to  this  day.    In  those  former  days,  ingenious  tradetmeib  and 
gentlemen's  servants,  would  sometimes  gather  a  company  of  them- 
selves, and  learn  interludes,  to  expose  vice,  or  to  represent  the  noble 
stCtiotts  of  odr  ancestors.    These  they  pTayed  M  festivals,  m  prfrate 
Rt^us^s,  atweddltigs,  or  other  entertainments,  bnt  m  process  of  thne  it 
became  an  occupation  ;  and  these  plays  being  commonly  acted  on  Sun- 
days and  fcitivals,  the  chiikrches  were  forsaken,  and  the  phiyhouses 
thronged.    Great  inns  were  trsed  for  thrs  purpose,  which  had  accrct 
ehamliers  and  pfaces,  as  well  as  open  stages  and  galleries.    Here  maids 
.  and  'good  citizens  childreit  were  inveigled  and  allured  to  private  and 
unmeet  con'tracts ;  here  were  publicly  uttered  popular  and  seditiout  mat- 
ters, unchastei   uncomdly,   and  shameful  speeches,  and  many  other 
.  enormittes'.    The  consideration  of  these  things  occas'ioned,  in  1574,  Sir 
•James  Hawes  .being  mayor,  an  act  of  common  council,  wherein  it  wat 
ordained.  That  ne  play  should  be  openly  acted  within  the  liberty  of  the 
city,  wherein  should  be  uttered  any  words,  examples,  or  doings  of  any 
linchastity,  sedition,  or  such  likely  unfit  and  uncomely  matter,  under 
the  penahy  of  five  pounds,  and  fourteen  days  imprisonment*    That  no 
play  shduld  be  acted  till  first  perused  and  allowed  by  the  ford  mayor  and 
court  of  aldermen ;  with  many  other  restrictions.    Yet  rt  wat  piovidcd 
that  this  act  should  not  extend  to  plays  showed  in  private  houses,  the 
lodgings  pf  a  nobleman,  citizen  or  gentleman,  for  the  celebradon  of  any 
marriage,  or  other  festivity,  and  where  t»  collection  of  money  was 
made  from  the  auditors.    But  these  orders  were- not  so  well  observed  as 
flicy  should  be;  the  lewd  matters  of  plays  increased,  and  they  were 
thought  dangerous  to  religion,  tbo  state,  honesty,  and  manners,  and  also 
for  infection  in  the  time  of  sickness.    Whererore  they  were  aRerwtrds 
for  some  time  totally  suppressed.    But,  upon  appKcatibn  to  the  queen 
and  council,  they  were  again  tolerated,  under  the  following  restricdoas. 
That  no  plays  he  acted  on  Sundays  at  all,  nor  on  any  holidays  till  after 
evening  prayer.    That  no  playing  being  in  the  dark,  nor  continne  any 
such  timeout  as  any  of  the  auditors  may  return  to  their  dwelUngtui 
London  before  sunset,  or  at  least  before  it  be  dark*   That  the  queen's 
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yonn^rly  bear-baiting,  was  kn'  amusetnent*  fbr'personsof 

^he  first  rank.;  ourgreatpririceks  Elizabeth  (hdu^t  |)rfr()efr 

to  cause*the  French  ambaissadors  to  be^  carried  to  tUls  theatre^ 

to  divlert  them  Mrilh  these  bloody  spcctacltes.  ""    ' 

Inth^conftinuation^of  StoM^s'ChronTcfe,  by  Howes/  it^the 
fbllowitig  eurious  account  of  a  baiting  of  wild  beasts  dumig 
the  reign  of  James  I.  in  the  year  1608.  '     " 

««  The  "2311  of  June,  tfie  king,  queen,  and  prince,'  the 
lady  EEfzabelfy;' the  dtike  of  ^ork,  with  divers  grea«lords^ 
and  iif^any  othffrs,  cametd'tbcl  Towet  to  see  a  trisfl  o^'th^ 
iion's  singfe  Valour,  against  a  great  fierce  bear^  which  had 
killed  achild,  that  was  negligently  left  in  the  bear  beas^ 
This  fteccebear  was  brobght  tnfto  theopen  yard,  b^Mndifae 
lion's  den,  which  was  the" place  for  fight:  then  was  the 
great  Iton'pnf  ibrth^  who'^as^bd  a  while,  but  nc¥fer  ofiered 
to  assault  or  approach  the  briar:  then  were,  two  mafetife  dog^ 
put  in,  who  |[ias%  by  the  bear,  and  boldly  sei^d'iipon  thtf 
iidn<  tiled  was  4  stoae  hori^  ]^ut  into  the  sairie'yaird,  V(rh4 

-     .      i».«*.   .  I    •    .  •        .      ,       -..i    '   '        '•;  •;:!   •  ;:.:;•»   r.  '  : 

pla]tei]f^..^ly:b«,^l«aied,  aii4  Af  them  their  auiMber  an|l  /QC||D»in  a«me^ 
to  be  nqtifi^  in  t)ie  lord  treaiuver's  lett^i^s  to  the  lord  iQ»ypr»  tpd  to  tha 
justices  ot  Middlesex  and  Surry*    And  those  her  plajters  Aot  to  diviide 
themselves  in  several  companies*    And  that,  for  breaRihg  any  of  these 
orden,  thetr  tol^ation  cease.    But  til  these  prescriptidns  ivere'  not  fuf-' 
fickutto'keep  them  within  doe  bounds;  bbt  their^biys^'SoabasiFCor-. 
teotioMs  of , virtue,  .prparticuUr  p^rftHM^  fane  gcqui  q0fipcrB»(ipA.op6af 
sioacd many; disturbances,:  when  the/;nrere  now  and  then,  Kipped  a;i4    ' 
prohibited  "     It  Is  hoped  this  long  '^uo(at,ion  from  Stow  wi|l  bee^cusedt. 
as  it  serves  not  only  to  prove  sev.qr^l  (acts,  but  to  shew  t^e  pus^bms  of 
the  stage  at  that  time,  and  the  eairl'y  depravity  of  it.    But  ifhat  the  plays 
act  orriy  of  that  arge,  but  long  befbre,  were  sometimes  personal  satires, 
appea«  'fraa  a  jaanuscript  letter,  fitom  Sir  Johor  Hallies  toilM  lord  chaa-' 
qellqr  Bttfkigkf  iiiilvd  amongst  ,s9me  papers  b^kmiiiag  to  ihe.Hpiise  of 
Commons,  in  which  the  knight  accuses  ^s^or^stiip- of  having  ^aidje-, 
veral  dithonovirable  4hin^9  of  him  and  hie  family^  panyrularly  that  bis 
grandfather,  who  had  then  been  dead  seventy  years,  was  a  man  so  re- 
markably cdvetoik,  that  the  comncion  jilayers  represented  him  before  the 

court 'with  great  afiplanse.  

•  Thnt  We  eee  the  stage  ho  <seoRef  began  to  taUct  ihaa  if  gremr.  scar* 
liloiis:;  and  its 'fifist  marks  ]o(.s^se.  were  s<en  in  ribaVlry  aajblai^vioas*. 
AeM^ ,  Bat  thiK  stage  sooigk  after  Tccovecc^  its  credit,  and  rof|e  to  a  higher 
jliteh  than  ever.— i^oirrV  BttfrufA/a  DranrntsKOf  Intro^iic^f  P«^T^« 

3(^9  suddenly 


IHiddenljrscentedy. and  saw  both  the  bear  and  tb^Jion,  mnd 
mety  carelessly  grazed  in  the  nitddle  of  tl^e  yard  be^vrixt 
tbem  both :  and  then  there  were  six  dc^  pnt  in,  the.  most 
whereof  at  the  first  seized  the  liqui  but  they  saddwiy .  I^ft 
Urn*  and  seized  upon  the  .{^orse^and  had  wpriiecl  hin^  to 
de9^f,  but  that  three  stouj:  l^ear  wards,  ey^.  ^  tl)p  .  l^v^^ 
wished,  came  boldly  in,  and  rescued  die  hovse^, by. -ULking 
^  the.jdw*  pKUi  by  ope,  whilst  the  lion  ^qd  «beai?'istared 
pfM»B  Ihem,  Md  so  went  forth  wit^.tbejc  dqg#,t  t^^ep  was 
ttiat  lion  suffered  to  go  into  his  den;i^gain^  wb49h..baiendea- 
yoiyred  .tp  hav^.  done  loug^  befpre :.  and^  thep  were .  diven 
oilier  lions  put  ipto  that  place,  oi^z^ter  aooth^,  ]biH  tliey 
9^we(i  np  more  sport  nw  YMlons  than  tfie  /irsl,^  ^ud  every 

'  mp  of  the«  so  soon  a§  ^ey  eapied  t^e  trap  doors /^n^  ran 
l^astily  lo^  their  dens.  Then,  laHly^  thenn  wefie.pot  forth 
(ogfttbfr  the  two  youi;^  lusty  lions,  which  i(r9^)>r9fi  in  that 
ya(d>  Af^i.^^rc  ximr  grown  great:  th^se  at.  first  ^>egan  to 
fflffchiprou^ly  towards  ^h^  bear*  which  the  bear  perceiv* 
ing,  came  hastily  out  of  a  corner  to  meet  them,  and  snd- 
imfy'otksfeA  to  fight  with  the  Hon,  but  both- lion  and 
liohess  skipt  up  and  down;  and  fcarly  fled  fVclit)  ^tlie  bear, 
fnd  so  these  Ij^'e  the  former  lions,  not  willing  to  endlure  any 
6gbt,  sought;,  the  next  way.ifito  t|ieir  den.  4n.d  l^e  5th  of 
July,  according  to  the  kiiig's  eequnaddment,  tbia  bear  was 
buted  todeaifli  upon  a  stage :  >  and  unto  dicr  mother  of  the 

^  ttiurtbeked  childwas  g!verl  xt  pence  out  of  part  of  that  mo- 
ney which  the  people  gave^to  see  the  bear  killed. 

"  And  the  20  of  April  following,  viz.  161Q,  prince 
Il^ry,  A»?ith  the  yo^r^  duke  of  Br^Hnswick  {Br^^iswick) 
.  being  accompanied  with  the  duke  of  Lennox,  the  earl  of 
Arundd,  and  others,  came  privately  to-the^  To^er,  and 
caused  the  great  lion  to  be  put  in  the  yard,  and  iiii  dogs  at 
a  course,  to  be  set  on  him,  and  they  all  foiighft  with  him 
instantly,  saving  such  as  at  their  first  coming  i(it;p  the  yard 
in  their  fury,  fell  one  upon  another,  because  tt^y  saw  none 
elae  witb  Wkom  to  fight,  for  the  lion  kept  close  to  the  trap 
door  at  the  further  end  of  the  'yard:  these  Jwere  choioe 

^  4^i  todflew  all  at  the  Hion's  head,  wherda^  the  Konte- 
'       '   '  *-  came 


_  « 

.thro^p  holdii]^  ^le\r.he|^  and  necks  ip  hi&  ntoutlu;!^^  A^.c^t 

floCh  boM  ari^t,  Jxul  with  bis  clfiwsi  ^e  tore  tbfir.Acsb/e^^ 

tfesody,  all.  which  nqtwitb&tapdiqg  many  of '  them.  .woiil4 

iiptjet  go  their  hold^  until  they  .yrcif^  utterly  spO)le4 :  after 

dijgera  courses  an4  spoil  oi  dog/h  ^^fgc^t  li^elibfx)^.  of 

spoil  of  mor€i,  triiich  \^y  ti^gir^g  jt^it}^  th«  \iop^  fpT  wh<3W 

rescue  there  entered  in  tl^ree  atc^itJpeareWfifif^^^;^  «et  f 

V¥4ar  c)Qg  upon  thf^  inputh  of  tiie  UoB  :7and.thel|,9t,  do||»|KOt 

hold  of  the  lion's  tongue,  pulled  it  out  of  bis  mouthtf  w4 

h^  it  aofa^  tbi^p  the  lion  neiM)e^,.bif.jhLi;Ei  .^or  Bffg  ^Uior: 

whereupon  it  was  generally  imagined  that  these  dogsnj^gHld 

instantly  ^pgil  tbe  lion,  he  being  now  .o^t  pf  breath,  and 

barred  from  biting :  and  althongli  there  were  now  but  three 

dogs  upon  him,  yet  they  vexed, bim  sore,  whereupon  the 

above  mentioned  young  lus^  liorf  and  lioness  were  both  put 

out  together  to  see  if  they  i|ouldirescue  the  third,  but  they 

would  not,  but  fearfully  g9t«t^^on  the  dogs;  then  two  or 

three  of  the  worst  dogs  wht<A  biflf  left  the  first  lion  ran  upon 

them,  chased  them  up  and  VMSi  the  yard,  seeking  by  all 

means  to  avoid  the  dogs,  siad  aolToon  as  their  trap  door  was 

open  they  both  ran  hastily  Unjtp.^  their  den,  and  a  dog  that 

pursued  them,  ran  in  withtbom,;^here  they  all  three  stood 

very,  peaceably  witfedm.  Kny  rwimmts^  violence  either  to 

other,  and  then  the  three  bear.^aids'  C|(me  boldly  in  again, 

and  took  off  all  the  d^gs  but  oiie  ffotti  the  lion,  and  car« 

ried  them  away,   th^  Hon    kavhif  fo|!lght  long,    and  hi$ 

tongue  tome,  lay  stariiig  and  pdnt|n|  ^  pretty  while,  so  as 

all  the  beholders  Jihdught  he  -  hacj,  been-attsrly  spoiled  and 

spent;,  and  upon  a  sudden  i^fized  upon  that  dog  that  re. 

malned,  aM  so  soon  as  be  hstd  spoifeif  Hifh,  c^j^jffA^  &e 

trsip  door  dp^Vi  ititi  hastily  to  hfe  clen,'  and!  thfei^^  rfe'Wr  tifeSfeBtP 

warning  np'iHd  doiVn,  to'^ntf  fi*d,  iltltil  W  had  Wbi%Ht' 

hUSaklt  4nW  \Si  foi*mir  teniperatlure' j  fbi*  whtlit "  hi*  Vai^fcof, 

he  worfd  ftefver  offer  to  He  ddwh;  W  Walked  to^atift^ftb;'^ 

Such  were  the  criiel  pastimes  of  this  agte.  *  which  made  it 

evident' that  the  strong  tinctnreof  a  sav^  and  wa!|flilce ^-^ 

rl6d  was  jsiillprerdent  among' all  y^A^bf  persons.  '       '^^ 

*,  Adjoining 
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southwahk: 


*  Adjomingp  to  WwCHEstER.  Housed  towards  thi^'-^MA^* 
stooil'' Rochester  House,  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
ts^hbps  of  that  see^  Sto\v\)rd  not  remember  to  hare  reaci 
ircfncerimig  \hk  date  of  its  erection-;  but  ob^erres,-  that  it 
^ad  not  Vtoh  inhabrted  by  any  bishop  for  a  conaktefable 
titne,  and  was  moeh*  otrt  of  repair.  It  had  belonged  to  the 
jpriory  bf  St.  Swhheh,  Wkichester ;  but  afterwards  was  di- 
vided into  smaBl  and  tnean  dwellings  i ' 
The  Mbotd  of '  Wkrarley,    in    Surrey,   had  also  their 

i&in.hci*^;'"   •  ■"  '; . 

;  ]V/t  irtiW 'arrive  in  an  eastward  directioti  to  the  parish 
jphurch  of 
;  ;VSt,  MhtiY  ()V^Y,  OR  St.  saviour,       .'"'['. 


,  Tm^  phurch  was  founded  long  before  William  the  Cotu 
queror,  by.  a  m^d^n  named  Maiy;  being  a  bouse  of  sisters, 
tf)!  .^I;on|i  php  gav^  the  profits  of  the  f/erry  crps;i  the  ^iver. 
T,^9|mfs^^tQ  and  from.  I^ondon  (there  then  being  qo  bridgeO 
I%i3|h4p^sc;  was  afterv^rd  convertec)  in^o^  cpllege  of  priests^ 
bjr  a  ipioiis  lady  named  Swithen;  and  in  the  year  1106,  w,^ 
CQf^y<;rted  to  be  ai^iory  (pr.  canoq;  regular 9  by  Willii^p 
Pont  de  le  Arch »  and  William  Dauncy,  kxfights  and  Norr 
i^^^  when  William  Giffard,  bishop  of  Winchester,  built 
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Uie4>ddy  of  tbe  cbuilch/ and  king  Heni^.L  by  Qhart«r,.g9re: 
theoi  tbecbttrch'  of  St.  Margaret^ on  the  Hills  the  gift'waa^ 
confirnied  by  king  Stephen.    Peter  de  la  Roch  founded  i^ 
large  chapel  deSieated  t<»  St.  Mary  MagdMeRe»  » the  ^hareh 
of  St  Mary;  and.  this  chapel  was  afterwards  used  as  tbe^ 
paftsfa  church  for  the.  neighbouring  inhabitants* .  St.l!^a|ry,: 
Overy'i  church,  was  newly  erected  about  the  year  24QQ^  tos 
wliicb  John  Gower^  £*).  poet,  was  a  great  bene&qtor,'   Int 
tlie  y«ar  1469,  4he  roof  of  the. middle  aisle  fell  do«^ ;,  fu^^ 
in  1539,  the  priory  was  surrendered  to  Henry  VUL  TaTued: 
at  624i.65.  Bd.  per  annum.    AbQUt  the  ensuing  C^rtstouii  , 
the  inhabitants*  of  the  Borough  of  Southwark  purchas^tbe, 
priory  church,  which  was  by  charter  made  for  the  joint  uie,,^ 
both  of  the  panirfuoners  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  and  St.  Mar* 
garebf,  and  called  by  the  name  of.  St  Saviour's,  Southwai*k  ; 
the  chapel  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  on  the  sguth  sid^,  lacing 
added  to  the  mother  churchy  to  enlarge  it  for  the  aqqom-^ 
modation  of  a  numerous  parish;    To  this  purchase  bishop 
Gardiner  was  a.  great  contributor.    In  the  tUrty-secood  of.- 
Henry  VUL  th^  charter  was  confirmed  by  act  of  parliament|. 
coDsUtttting  the  churchwardens  a  corporation. 
"  We  cannot  repress  ,Qur  indignation  when  we  relate  thp.ia-- 
dignities  which  this  sacred  fabric  suffered  in  the  seventeentl^ 
century.     We  relate  the.  circumstances  in  the  woi^dtf.pf 
Strype,  in  his  edition  of  Stow: 

«  Upon  this  spacious  and  specious  church,  for  well  it,de<- 
.serves  Uiose  epithets,  we  look  backwards  twenty  years,  or 
thereabouts:  at  which  time  it  was  in  many  parts  of  t^  re- 
paired, and  within  throughout,  richly  and  very  worti^ily 
beautified. 

'<  About  two  or  three  years  after  that  gallery  that  is,ovei^ 
that  part  of  the  church  whi^  is.  called  St.  Peter's  Cba{](el, 
and  that  which  is  over  agains  it;  as  also  tliat  gallery  that 
crosses  the  middle  isle  over  the  entrance  into  the.chanccii 
much  grticing  the  church,  and  supplying  a  great  necessity/ 
were  worthily  contriyred  and  erected. 

<^  In  the  years  of  our  Lord  God  1621  and  1622^  it  was 

again  in  many  parts  of  it  repaired;  all  the  north  side  of  it 

4'  at 


Ht  once  «trengtfieAed  tod  1>toiitifled  wicb  a  Mbstentiki  knd 
tenr  artificial  rdBgh  cast:  the  other  side  plastered  .and 
whited.  • 

<  **  Among  many  rich  and  heaultfid  tbiogs  that  have  been 
alMed  to  this  chnteh  at  divers  fiiiie»,'and  te  seVerU  jMris 
ated  places,  some  bf  a  gene^l  cost^'  and  some  .of  particalar 
Uotinttes,  For  s6mk  'reserved  causes  enritted^iwe  here  only 
tt»iember  thaft  extraordinary  ftrr  aqd  cunoas-  taUe'of  tUe* 
Oomniani^i^Ats,  and  the  stii^cfn  at  the  wast  dooi^>  sfet  up  in 
tbejeai^blr  our  Lord  God  IBI8.  ,      .      >• 

*  **Biit' passing  dl  thesis,  somewhat  nowof.tbafi  pAtt  of 
thi4  ehitrch  abor^  The  chahcd,  that  in  formeKi  tiaa»I.  was 

.  called  Our  LADt'sCHAtEt.  /  '     ■  '  .:    •>; 

,  **  it  is  now  called  the  New  ChiAPKi,  Md  i»4ead;  tbodgb 
very  old,  it  now  may  be '  ctllted  «  TtotJer  M^5  beieaoi^  n^wiy 
redeettacd' from  such  iiseam}  (employ meM,  a^  la  respect  of, 
that  in  Was  built  to  Divind  and  religious  duties^  may  vwy» 
well  be  brrfnded  with  tlie  stile  of  wretched^'  base/ and  «fh- 
irortfay.  Fbr'thatvvhibh,  before  thi^  abiBe,  #asand  i^imw 
a  fttif  and  beautiful  bha)id,  by  those  that  weto  tbiin  the  xx^-i 
poration,  (which  i^a'body  cotisii^lng  of 'thirty  vestkifnueii, 
n±  of  Ibose  thirty  chnr6h\vardenfs)  Was  leased  tod  let  oijt ; 
ind  this  bouse  of  Qod  made  <z  Bake^fumse.  *    - 

*^  TSi'o  Vpry  fkir  dooi-s  that  froili  th6  twO  side  isles  of  the 
chancel  of  this  church;  and  two,  ibat  through  thci  head  6f 
(he  chancel,  as  at  this  day  they  do  again,  want  ibto  it,  were 
IMxdy  daubed,  and  dammed  upi  the  fair  piflars  ii*ere  or- 
ditiary  post^,  against  ^hich  they  piled,  billbts  and  bairaa. 
In  this  place  they  had  their  ovens,  in  thataboking  pbue, 
in  that  their  kneading  trough ;  in  another,  I  have  hea^,  a 
hog's  trough:  for  the  words  that  were  given  toe  were, 
^  This  place  hare  I  known  a  hogsty ;  irt  another  a  store 

.  house,  to  store  up  their  hoarded  meal;  and  in  all  of  it 
aometbing  of  this  sordid  kind  and  con<tttion.' 

^<  It  was  first  let  by  the  corporation  aforenatbed  to  mm 
Wyat;  after  him  to  one  Pecock;  after  him  to  one  01ey-« 
brookej  and,  last^  to  one  Wiboir,  all  bakers.  '  And  this 
'■    ^'  -     *        -^  *  •  •obape»> 


^Mfcfiel,  itill  raipAofed  in  the  way  of  thcar  trade,  a  bake- 
boo$e,  though  sofoe  part  of  ttii^  bakehoase  waa  some  tine 
turned  into  a  atarch  bouse'.  ' 

^*  The  ckne  of  the  Qontinuanceof  it  in  this  kind,  firom  the 
fesit  letting  of  it  te  Wyat,  to  the  restoring  of  it  again  tb 
tiie  Church)  was  threescore  and  some  odd  years,  ih  the 
ye»  of  Hour  Lord  God  1624:  for  in  this  year,  the  ruins  and 
Masted  ^tate  that  the  dd  corporation  sold  it  to,  were,  by 
the  corporation  of  this  time,  repaired,  removed,^ well  and 
Tery  worthily  beautified:  the  charge  of  it  for  that  year^ 
with  nrnwy  ^ngs  done  to  it  since,  prising  to  two  hundred 
pounds.  This,  as  the  former  repairs,  being  at  the  sole  cotftss ' 
and  charges  of  the  parishioners.  One  aisle  in  this  obapd 
iras  paved  at  the  only  cost  of  one  Mr.  John  Hayman,  tayk>r 
and  Merchant  Taylor,  jn  the  year  1625.'* 

It  is  noble  and  spacious,  built  with  three  aisles,  runuiug' 
from  east  to  west,  and  a  cross  aisle,  after  the  manner  of  a 
cathedral.  It  i;  built  of  the  antient  Gothic  order;  the  roof 
of  the  body  of  the  church  and  chancel,  is  supported  by 
ewedty-sis  pillars,  thirteen  in  a  range;  that  of  Our  Lady, 
or  New  Chapel  (now  used  for  the  bishop's  court)  with  six 
smaller  pillars;  and  that  of  the  former  church  of  St.Mar^ 
Magdalene  (on  the  south  side)  by  six  pillars,  like  the  last* 
TlH*.re  are  galleries  in  the  walls  of  die  clioir,  adorned  with 
piHars  and  arches,  similar  to  Westminster  Abbey.  The 
•  tower  is  erected  on  four  very  strong  pillars,  over  the  meet^ 
ing  of  the  middle  aisle  with  the  cross  aisle;  at  the  four 
,  annfles  of  the- tower  are  pinnacles  of  stone,  with  crockets^  ' 
and  4rlie  wails  df  the*  church  of  brick  and  boulder. 

The  substantial  reparation  of  1703,  will  more%  plainly 
appear,  by  describing  the  ornaments  of  this  church;  for  it 
is  ^wainscoted  nine  and  a  half  feet  high ;  it  is  well  pewed; 
and  has  gafleries  oh  the  west,  north/  and  south  sides,  all  of 
wainscot;  the  pulpit  and  communion  table  are  of  the  same 
species  of  tinil)er,  add  finely  veneered ;  the  latter  having 
enrichments  of  a  g'lory,  cherubims,  doves,  &c.  placed  on 
aUne  black  and  white  marble  fbot-pace,  inclosed  with  rail 
and  banister,  and  with  a  wainscot  fence.  The  altar-pieda 
YiPLAV^   No.d7.  3  H  ,       k 
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is'  very  stately  and  beautiful,  in  (dtituda  abput  thifty-^ire 
feet,  of  waiuivcot;  it  consists  of  an  upper  and  lower  part; 
'the  latter  is  adorned  with  four  fluted  columns,  and  their  en- 
tabhtture  of  tilie  Coi'iuthian  order;  the  iDtercQluoins  are  the 
ConQQiandments  done  in  black  letters,   on  large  slabs  of 
white  and  veined  marble,  under  a  glory  (exbit^iting  the 
name  Jehovah  ^  in  Hebretv  characters)  and  triangular  pedi-- 
meots,  between  four  Attic  pilasters,  with  an  acroterifi  of 
jthe  figures  of  seven  golden  candlesticks  replenished  with 
t^^iers;  the  whole  is  under  a  spacious  circular  pediment  be-> 
ionging  to  the  .Corinthian  columns,  which  are  placed  be- 
tween the  Paternoster  and  Creed ;  each  under  a  pediment, 
]j;>etwj^n  small  pilasters.     The  upper  part  is  adorned  with 
/our  pedestals,  and  between  them  two  attic  pilasters,  with 
a  small  compass  pediment;  on  these  six,  and  one  on  the 
middle  of  the  pediment,  are  placed  seven  lamps,  and  in 
the  centre  of  this  upper  part,  is  a  glory  in  the  shape  of  a 
dove  descending  within  a  circular  groupe  of  cherubims,  all 
vei-y  spacious  and  finely  painted,  and  presented  to  the  view^ 
as  it  were,  by  the  withdrawing  of  a  rich  curtain  painted  in 
festoons;   behind   all   which   is  a  five  light  window,   the 
arch  whereof  is  enriched  with  the  figures  of  six  swans,  and 
^n  angel.    The  organ  case  is  of  oak,  very  lofty,  elevated  on 
Jten  square  pillars,  the  upper  part  whereof  is  adorned  with 
three  fames  carved,  standing  in  full  proportion,  about  forty* 
two  feet  from  the  area  of  the  aisle* 

There  are  two  handsome  inner  door  cases  opening  into  the 
f^boir  northward  and  southward,  and  one  of  iron  at  the  west 
end  of  the  church,  under  the  organ;, also  an  outer  door* 
c44se  on  the  south  side,  set  up  in  1676.  Over  the  aperture 
fif  the  west  door,  are  the  words  of  Genesis  28.  17.  Psal. 
39.  5v  Jerem.  7,  2,  3*  . 

/  The  dimensions  of  xhe  church  are  as  follows;  length  from 
the  .altar  to  the  iron  gate  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  feet; 
from  that  gate  to  the  west  end  of  tbq  church  seventy-one 
tcft!;  from,  the  altar  to  the  east  end  of  the  new  chapel 
4iov€nty-two  feet:  ^o  the  whole  length  is  two  hundred 
and  sixty^nine  feet^  of  the  crc^..  aisle  one  hundred  and 
«eine  feet;  breadth  of  the  middle  aiile  thhrty  feet;,  of 
3  ;  4ha 


thterest  twentyufdnr  fe^ ;  whole  breadtfefftfty-foUr  feet  i  if- 
titade  within  the  church  forty-seven  feet;  of  the towter  aud 
spires  about  one  hundred'  and  fefty  feet.  The  toNver  con- 
tains twelve  of  the  ihost  melodions  and  deep  toned  b^llk  in 
Great  Britain,  the  tenor  being  only  half  a  note  higher  than 
St.  Paul's  great  bell.  / 

MoNUMElirTd  Brtd  Inscriptions  are  as  follows: 
In  the  NeV^  Chapel,^  eastward  from  the  altar,  bishop  An- 
drews, on  a  fine  black' and' '\vhite' marble  tomb, - habitefi  ad 
prelate  of  the  Gaiixir  irt  ,hi« '  soairlet  robes;  in  fiill  propor- 
tion; a  monument  taised  at  his^feet,  oft  ^hlch  am  plifced 
his  arms  between  two  small  fig^d&  of  JustiJcci  and^Fdtti- 
tude;  and  within  a  garteto  suiper^pnbed).  Honi^oit  qiti  "pialy 
fiois,  &cjj   The  tiofnb  has  thefoUdwiing  inscripti^:^^*  v:  -J 

'  •  Sfept.'6't  dlfellanav'horia&iUlina  fei^^biarta,  LANCELOT-Ol 
ANDREWS;  '  Episeopus-Wintonieniis,  'tteritSssteato  *Luin^ 
Orbi8  ChrStfe'rani  itrortiiuiB  est,  -^J     ... ':i:      •     [  t.   .j 

'  *'    "■■'*'  '^       -'"Ephemeris  Laudrafna^  -  •••.-«..  a 

'^  '-;    An'.  »om.iie26,  iCta't.*"^*?'!.'  •■'    •  '     '^f?*-' 

A'-',    -i    -^ii    Ji-     -<•■;■••■'    '\'       •  .;o:>fii    i.>    \\   ,    :     .    Ji'j; 

,    At  the„head  pf  the  tomb :  .  ,    , 

if  •  '4     M^^m^tum  quod,h4>cr^tillituf»»  Anno.l764|         ,  . 

'''^•*plaST^*ttrbrtbftit*nt!  inthe'nortH'wkfl?  in  mctriforyl  of'JdJif 
«^6ri<A,''inaster''6f  riW     Ob.  if 'S%  165!.  *        '  '^;; 

Sir  John,  ^hortpr,  knight,  who  died  lord  mayor  of '^'thfe 
city'of  Tondoh  tfie  4tlCof  September  \ch^\  d^ged  stk'ty-fouij 
years.     Also  dame  Isabella  Ifiis  >vife,*"Obii't  January' !•< 03, 

a^cd  seVenty-two-yeai^s.  '       '  •  ' '-''•'■ 

<  rri-  tb^  Bodth  aislfe'[and  chapel:  oF^Sl.  'Miry  Ma^dalett> 
Or?  thfestkith  sid^  "the  afsle'a  spacioujt'moAumeht,  adortii^ 
with  two  pilasters,  cornicfe'and  pediiherit ;' between  thfe^ptt 
ksters  isarbck^  wbeteonrstandsnan  angel;  faoiding  in:  fiis 
left  hand  a  eicle,  and  pointing  ^^ritlb'  ita-inght  toWB^d  the^mat 
6v«r'  itd  head ;  out  of  the  rock  is^cis^deVetlEil-  ^abes,  awi^f 
the  bMtom  the  appearance  of  standing  domj  jpart  of  wtiiefcf 
iVT>dund  to  the  rdck,  tlie  i*est  loose;  all  this  is  betwfefentwc^ 
angels  sitting  in  a  repofing  posture  placed  Fower,  one  bav^ 
ing  a  pitchfork/  the  o0her  a^rake,  atid  byeacb  ftiong  cross 
If    .  -•  8  R  a       ^  '        <>•      wingctfjp 


Yinnged;  under  t)i9  comis^  a  wipaovrifigr&ny  which  parte 
iwFe  fle¥era]  mottoft.' 
.  |p  the  sun  these  words,  Sai  JuHUi^^- 

Uoder  the  b^od  ofi  the  standing  Bttgel»  Fas  eiiu  DH  Dei^ 

And  on  the  ^ft  baud,  an  the  cprr^i^^  AgricuUw^. 

On  the  rock,  Petra  erat  Christiis. 

Round  the  rodfk,  SinonMoi^iw\  non  remisdi. 
r  'U^fid^r  that,  No$  sevit^  f^viif  kmt;  cogist  r^moabii^ 
'    Under  the  angd*  with  the  fork*,  M^ssares^ 

By  the  crosses.  Nemo  sMt  Cruet  beams.  . 
'    lAider  that  wkh  the  lake^  Congtegabuni* 

In  the  &n  k  this  iascriptioi  r. 

Arvum  hoi:  $»pu]clii1iJe, 
Exavianim  opt*  natris  Jaco«ae  Donunoe  Gierke,  sui  ipsiui  lee* 
tissimapque  inpris  consAtoni  destjnatunu  Gulielmus  ^ugustinus 
AnnJ^r  viViisiacfavit.  ^  Anna  Conjux  clacissima  prtmo  inseri^r^ 
Qua  post  decimum  partum  (An.  1625,  Jan.  %\  MantO|  »^  liberis 
quinque  tuperstitibus)  Tricenaria  valedicent:  In  reflorescendi 
diem  &  spem,  haq-^rrA  tegitur^  sequimur  c»teri:  Sati  corrup* 
tibile!(>  suscitandi  incerruptibiles.  Secunds^m  fecit  se  mentera 
Somina  Jacosa  Matrona  specatiss;  nupta  Jatobo  Augustino  per 
An.  22,  diexnde' Roberto  Clerke,  Eqniii  Aara«r,  Ssttcavii  Baroni 
pffr  wAm  4,  Viduala:  pff^nanut  An«  2Q^  k|ODU  ppecjbus  intenta 
devixit,  An.  iEtaU  $0, .  Salutis  \6^6,  &  )iic  mature  in  ^Ch^iate 
Kegetminandi'vieemexpectat*  , 

.  Postremo  ipse  Guliebnus,  eadem  spe  hie  coodldus  Monumentom 
hoc  conclasit,  An.  -^tat.  47,  Sakt.  1633^. 

On  the  east  side  of  this  chapel  is^p,  marble  monumentj^ 
^orned  with  );wo  pilasteiis,.  cat;ablatuce^  an^  demy  statue; 
^4  below^  under .tA9fo  arcl^es,  tbe  fglbv^ing  inscj^iption,  ea* 
tiched  with  two  terms  and  a  cfaecub^.  viz.      ^  ^ 

'This  nMNUiment  i$,  dedicated  to^  the  nistiiDr jr  o£  John  Bii%^ 
horn*  Esq;  Sadior  to  Qae^n£U)B^)«lkii  aaii '  King  Jamei,  wbowaa 
a  good  beaefiw)loi;  to.  this;  parish  ^od  Fr^e  Sk:bool.  He  ds parted 
iki^  life  in  September,  l^S,  in  the  7.5tti  Year  of  his  Age,  and  his 
Bqdy  lies  buried  in  the.  Vault  before  Uiis  Monument^  where  it  ex- 
pects the  Resurrection  of  the  Just. 

WixMJkU,  £mbr90^;  '<  who^  departed  ogt  of  this  life  the 
^  97th  of  June,  anno  1575^  ifl  the  year  of  his  age « ninety* 
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two/'  This  pleasing^  Iktk  Haofiwi^  is  deisonrted  witlTa 
diminutive  emaciated  figure,  tying  in  a  shroed  jot\  a  mat. 
T^  excellenM  of  tUm  aoulptors  is  almost  e^al  to  the  best 
plaster  casts. 

A  handsome  cenotaph  tor  Che  meoKfry  of  the  reverend 
Mr.  Thomas  Jon£s,  i>ne  ofthe  chaphins  of  this  church ;  a 
pious  and  painful  minister^  who ^  died  Jane  6,  ll62y  aged 
thirty-five^  and  was  buried  in  tlie  ft^vr  Chapel,  in  bishop 
Andrews's  vsnilt.  The  bettd  of  the  deoeaaed  has  mueb^x- 
pvesstofi. 

A  gravestone  ten  feet  in  length,  on  which  was  a  bcwiet . 
and  figure  in  brass  of  a  bishop  im  hk  paafeificanbus,  sup-. 
posed  to  have  been  for  Wtluam  WtexiiAM,  bishop  of 
liocoln,  and  afterwards  of  Winchester,  who  died  in  1595. 

In  the  Chavcki.  ai^d  Midim^  ,Ais]U£«« 

Near  the  altar  a  moacmient  6f  biaok  and  white  marble, 
ad9med  with  pj^ramidat  figm-es,  pfla^n  Ahd  arch,  under 
which  are  the  figures  of  tfie  rfefbnct,  atnd  his  two  wives  and 
children  below  in  a  kneeling  posture  (fefrced  witK  iron  rail 
and  banister)  with  this  inscription  oh  the  sbuth  side : 

?eler  Humble/ Senlleman,  diftdieattes  Ih^ ''McMfament  to- (he 
yiens^  laefiiery  of  Rkh^^  i^Miabte^.Aldsriisac^  f^  L^c|QQ,/pid 
Margaret  bis  Wiia^  Daughter  to  j4»hn,Piersqaof.  Nathiug*  in:Ui^ 
Coonty  of  Esi^  Gentleman,  by.  whom  be  had  issv|e  2  Sons,  John^ 
who  died  young*  aad.  the  above  named  Peler,  now  living ;  ^Isd 
4 .  Daughters  Calharine,  Wehham,  Margaretf  and  £riz^beih« 
whp  survived  the  other  3»  and  was  interred  the  ^ame  day  withheld 
Father,  April  13,  1616.  Richard  left*  Isabel  his  2d  IVilb  Vtt^ 
dow,  who  was  the  Daughter  of  Richard  Kichtnmin  oP  Hertfcy 
In  the  County  of  York  Ccntlcman,  bequeathing  to'  the  Poof  of 
thisMrhh  5l.  48.  per  Ann.  for  ever,  ouft'rf  tfte  Ten^m^hts  tKtb 
joifiwg  to' the  9outh  side  6f  ti)e  3- Crown-gate  in  SoathwMMrU'.  -: 

And  on  the  north  side  of  this  monament'are'thc^e  liilesf! 

Like  to  the  Damask  Rose  you  see» 

Or  like  the  Blbssom  on  the  Trtee,  '      ^ 

Or  like  the  dainty  Flower  of  May» 

Or  Kke  the  Morning  of  tbe  Day  •  • 

*  Probably  Nasditg^ 

Or 
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Orl»ke4heSu]i,  or  Jik^  the  Shade/ 

Or  Hke  the  Gourd  which'Joymt  badi     - «;  i    > v 

Even  so  u  Man,  whose:  Thread  is  »piii^"  " 

Drawn  out,  and  cut,  and  so  is  done. 
The  Rosewilbers,  the  Blossom  blasieth»., 
.   ,  The  Fl6wer  fadesji  ^  Morning  hastetb  ; 
The  Sun  sets, the  Sl^^dow.  flies,  ■^'^^    j 

The  Gourd  cpasHm^s,  ^nd  Man  he  dies.  . 

Edward ,  Robinfion.  JSrewer,    OhJ  20  JuIy;La$2|  and   ii/s 
two  sons,  Edward  and  tlicbard.    Tbe  grave-stone.  .thli»  ttt« 

«€Snbed:    >/  -i    ...  .:  >  .•',  •  .i  t  •.   ^.  i: 

•Undemealk  this  Stone  lie  thieev .  .       .    i  /^    ''^  ^ 

ijoin'd  by  Consanguinity  j"  ^  .  . 

.,, The  .Father  1}^  c}id  lead  |Jie  way,     ..  ',  . 

;  (His  Sons  made  haste,  death  could  not  stay.) 

TheEtdeA'Son  tfie^eictdtdgt),      '         ^    •  '   . 
. :  The  .Ydungei^  mTghf.  in  vat»  say  no. 

Botas.tbey.aUrecpiv'd.tbeii"  grea^bj  ■      .  . 

So  disi  they, soon  resign  to  IJ^at^^ 
,.  J  For  to  enjoy  that  Heav'njy  resj^  ^'    .  :    . 

Which. is  ordaip'd  for  those. who're  blest.,    , 

^  Two  old  totttbtt  in  the' north -WrfU  of  tbe  aisile  ncftrffce-east 
cnfii'  the  plates  vWth  thfe  inscripftlohs  beiri^  stolen  awayj-^ltp-^ 
posed  to  have  be^n  erected  in  memory  of  ThoMAs  Cu*eV  Bmj.' 
sadler  to  tdwar J  vi;  queen  Mary,  aiid  queen  EKzab^tb, 
Ob.  1598  ;  arid'^*  Mark  Proudfoot,  gc'titleman,  servant  ^o 
kj^g  Jaines,  an4,the,late  king  Cl)arles',' sixty  years.  Qblit  20, 
March  1657 V  aged  eighty."  ..       '. 

•  Aii^le  farther  westward  in  the  w^Il,  a  njoiuiment  adqr^ec^ 
wdth  jtwo  square  cpl.iMnns  and  jBQtableqaent  of  the  Corinihian 
order^  the  demy  figures  of  tbe  deci^as^  and  bis. wife,  4ud 
tbe  figures  of  six  children  ^  below  in  a  kneeling  posture;;  a 
winged  death's  head,  &c.  Tbe  inscription ; 
An  Epitaph  upon  John  Trehearne^  Gentlemai)  Porter  to  Kioe 

James  I.    , . 
Had  Kings  a  Power  to  lend  their  Subjects  Breathf 
Trehearne,  thou  should'st  not  be  cast  down  by  Death ; 
0  '  .  Thy 
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Thy  Rojal  Master  still  Would  keep  thee  then,       <i 
But  Leii|th'of  Days»  are  beyoiid:Reach  of  Mem;     H 
Nor  Wealtbi  nor  Strength,  aor  great  Mens  Love^an  ease 
The  Woundis  Death's  Arrows  make»  for  thou*  hast  thesb ; 
In  thy  King's  Court,  good  place  to  thee  is  given*        -i 
Whence  thou  shalt  go  to  the  Kings  Court  of  HeaTen.T 

John  Gower,  poet,  and  cotenfporary  with  Chaader;  also 
a  benefactor  to  this  church :  his  tomb  in  the  nortn  wall  is 
spacious/  of  the  Gothic  order,  adorned  with  his  iniage 
lying  at  full  length,  bis  head  resting  ori  three  books  which 
he  wrote,  and  three  figures  of  women  painted  on  the  wall, 
crowned  with  ducal  coronets,  representing  Piti/^  Mercy^ 
and  Charity y  with  these  French  lines  on  them: 

p.  ur  ta  pile  Jesu  regarde, 

Et  me  cest  Ame  en  Savtiegarde. 

O  bone  Jesu  fait  le  mercy 
Al'ame,  dont  le  corps  gist  icy. 

En  toy  qui  es  Fitz  de  Dieu  le  Pere,  ;^ 

Savuo  soity  qui  gist  sours  cest  pierre* 

And  this  epitaph : 

Hie  j^cet  Joannes  Gower  Armiger,  Anglorum  Poeta  celeber- 
rimus^  ac  huic  sacro  Ediiicio  Benefactor  insigAis,  temporibaf 
EdMT.  III.  &  Rich.  n. 

Armigeri  scutum  nihil  k  modo  fert  tibi  tutum. 
Reddidit  inmolutum,  morti  generali  tribulum. 
Spiritus  exiitum  se  gaudeat  esse  solutum,- 
Est  ubi  virtutum  Regnum,  sine  Labe  Statutura. 

In  the  Cross  Aisle. 
A  monument  of  marble  and  other  stone,  at  the  north  end 
ef  this  aisle,  adorned  with  columns,  entablature  and  arched 
pediment  of  the  Ionic  order ;  also  the  figure  of  the  deceased 
habited  in  a  gown  lined  with  fnr,  and  cumbent,  his  head 
reposing  on  the  palm  of  his  right  band,  in  the  left  a  book  ;* 
^Uo  a  cherub:     The  epitaph: 

'     Here  Lockyer  lies  interred,  enough  hfs  Name 

Speaks  one  hath  few  Competitors  in  Faroe, 

A  Name  so  great,  sogen'ral,  it  may  scorn  ' 

Inscriptiansj  which  do  vulgar  Tgjubs  adorn. 

A  Dlminulldii 
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A  Dimtntttion 'tn  to  MrrUe  in  Verie 
^  His  Eok&gip^,  which  moot  Mens  Mouths  reheatte^ 

llif  ViTiiies  as»4  his  Pills  Me  so  woU  knonriit 
Thfit  Enwy  can't  confine  them  under  Stone* 
But  thipx'lt  MOTVivf  hts  DiHt,  and  not  expire^-     ' 
Till  M  things  else  ti  th'  UntTeraat  Fire. 
This  Varse  is  lost,  his  Pills  Embalm  him  safe 
'Xo  future  timeSf  without  an  Epit^h. 

Deceased  April  26  A.  D.  1672.  aged  7ir, 

At-ibe  feojt  of  ^bia  monument  is. the  image  of  a  knigbt 
Templar  inUcumbent  posture,  tiis  svrord  dravrn,  and  held 
sicro36  his  breast.  At  bis  feet  the  remains  of  some  auimal 
not  easily  distinguishable.  Probably  William  Warren^  eari 
of  Surrey,  who  went  to  Jerusalem  during  the  Crusades,  was 
alain  in  battle,  in  114S,  and  said  to  have  been  buried  within 
these  walls: 

A  very  graceful  neat  monument  of  white  marble  veined 
with  blue,  adorned  with  two  pilasters,  entablature,  and  pe- 
diment; a  bust  under  a  canopy  curtain,  between  the  figures 
of  two  babes  weeping ;  also  cherubims,  cartouches,  death 
heads^  and  this  inscription : 

To  the  memory  wf  Mr.  Richard  Blisse  of  this  Parish»  afailfiful 
Friend,  and  most  aflfeciionate  Husband.  His  Wife  Elizabedi,  out 
of  a  just  sense  of  her  Loss,  hath  caused  this  monument  to  be 
erected,  as  the  last  Testimony  of  her  Love.  He  died  suddenly 
the  4th  of  August,  and  was  buri«d  underneath,  the  12tb  of  the 
same  month,  A.D.  1703,  ^tat.  67,  Cohjug.29. 

A  gravestone  in  the  area  near  the  north  end  of  the  cross 
aisle,  of  grey  marble,  inscribed ;  x       ' 

Here  lies  the  Body  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Richard  Martiiij  wfi<) 
tras  for  near  1 1  Years  one  of  the  Ministers  of  this  Churcb  («  ^* 
Jather  had  been  for  23  Years)  he  was  also  Prebendsry  of 
Westminster,  and  Chaplain  to  the  3d  Troop  of  Guards,  Ob.2« 
April  1702. 

A  monument  on  the  webt  wall  6(  the  south  stem  of  the 
cross  aisle,  inscribed  :  ' 

Monumeotum  Viri  JustI 
In  memory  of  John  gyifions,  Citizen  and  M^ife  Baker  of  Lon- 
don, who  departed  this  Life  th^  lOth  of  August  16«,  ^ni  ^^ 
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^ood  bencfaclor  unto  di^  Pari»b,  wIm  gave  to  ihe  Poor  6l.  per 
^nn.  for  ever^  4o  be  dirtributed  oa  the  Feast  Day  of  St.Thomaa 
^efoF^  CbriHmas;  and  uAto  St.  George's  Parish  in  Soutbwbrk,  the 
^um  of.  lOl.  per  Aon.  for  ey^r;  and  unto  the  Parish  of  Sit.  Mary 
JNewxngtoii  in  Surry,  the  Sum  of  51.  per  Ann.  for  ever.  These 
Suras  to  come  unto  the  said  Parishes  afler  the  decease  of  his  Fft-  - 
Jliier  Samuel  Symons»  who  jet  Ilvelh  in  the  Year  1631. 

His  Flesh  iiiterj-  d  here,  onee  contained  a  SpirJi» 
Who  by  God's  Mercy  and  his  Saviour's  Merits 
Departed  in  that  constant  Hope  of  Trusty 
To  reign  eternally  among  Che  Just. 
To  live  and  die  well,  was  his  whole  endeaVourr 
And  in  Assurance  dy'd  to  lire  for  ever. 

Here  were  also  buried,  Thomas  Yong,  Clarenceux  kin^ 
jtt  arms.  William  l6rd  Scales^  William  earl  Warren^  Johii 
JBucKJand,  Glover,  l6^5,  with  this  epitaph;  ^ 

Not  4wioe  ten  Yeara-of  Age  a  weary  Breath* 
Have  I  exchanged  for  a  happy  Death. 
My  Course  so  short,  the  longer  is  my  Rest, 
God  takes  them  soone;^/  whom  heloveth  best. 
For  he  that's  born  to  day  and  dies  to  morrow^ 
Losefch  some  lime  of  Rest,  but  more  of  Sorrow, 

4Qa  a^tonean  the  New  Cfaapdy  ui^der  the  Grocers  anas: 
Garret  some  call'd  him,  hot  that  was  too  high, 
His  Name  is  Gairard,  who  now  beredofh  lye: 
He  in  his  Youth  was  tcfcs'd  with  many  a  Wave, 
fiut  now  at  Port  i^rriv'd^  rests  in  his  Grave.    , 
The  Church  he  did  frequent  whilst  he  had  breath. 
And  wish'd  to  lie  therein  a/ter  his  death. 
Weep  not  for  him,  since  he  i^  gone  before 
To  Heaven,  where  Gjocers  there  are  many  more. 

Here  also,  oa  the  ^th  of  November^  ISOl,  was  buried^ 
JVbraham  Newland,  Esq.  fifty  years  the  faithful  and  di« 
iigent  cashier  to  the  Bank  of  England ;  under  which  articln 
«aR  account  is  given  of  him. 

The  living  may  be  called  a  rectory  impropriate^   the 
^hurchwar&ens  receiving  tythes  since  the  32  Hen.  VIII.  ^ 
no  the  year  ]672|  whea  the  parish  of  Christchurch  faeing 

yoh.iy.    No.9S.   .  3  S  lakM 
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,  taken  out  of  this,  thetj^thes  ceased;  but  the  cbarckwardeos 
had  power  afterward  to  raise  (in  lieu  4>f  those  tythes)  and  levy 
upon  the  parish/  a  sum  not  exceeding  350/.  per  annum^  to 
he  applied  to  two  preaching  chaplains  per  annum  each 
100/. ;  to  the  master  of  the  free-school  80/.  per  annum^  and 
the  residue  to  be  laid  out  in  the  reparation  of  the  church. 

The  vestry  is  select,  consisting  of  thirty  inhabitants ;  and 
the  parish  officers  are  churchwardens,  and  other  subordinate 
ofjcers. 

In  St.  Saviour^s  church-yard,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
church,  is  a  Faee  Grammar  School,  founded  at  the 
charge  of  the  parish^  by  patent  granted  by  queen  E)liza«* 
bethv  A.  D.  1562,  constituting  six  gov^nors  chosen  out  of 
the  vestry. 

The  school-house  wa?  burnt  down  in  1676,  but  rebuilt  in 
a  handsome  stile.  This  foundation  is  governed  by  a  master 
and  usher ;  and  is  free  for  all  «uch  poor  children  as  are  na- 
tives of  this  parish. 

Adjoining  is  a  Free  Ekglish  School,  founded  by  Do- 
rothy Applebee,  about  the  year  1681,  for  thirty  pbor  boya 
of  this  parish ;  to  be  taught  reading,  writing,  and  aritb- 
metic.  This  school  is,  by  the  will  of  the  founder,  under 
the  inspection  of  the  governors  belonging  to  the  'before-, 
mentioned  grammar  school. 

At  a  small  distance  firom  St.  Saviour's  church  is  The 
Borough  Market,  which  is  a  large  area  surrounded  with 
stalls,  and  other  conveniences,  for  the  sale  of  various  kinds 
of  provisions,^  but  particulariy  vegetables.  The  principal 
market  for  flesh  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  Borough  High 
>  Street. 

On  the  west  side  of  this  market  is  Deadmam^s  Place, 
in  which  is  situated  an  Hospital  or  College  founded  by 
Thomas  Cure,  Esq.  in  the  reign  pf  queen  Elizabeth.  It 
consists  of  sixteen  rooms  for  as  many  poor  men  and  wo- 
men, of  St.  Saviour^s  parish,  each  of  whom  has  20d.  per 
*  week.  This  hospital  is  governed  by  One  of  the  wardens, 
called  College  Warden ;  and  there  is  a  chapel  belonging  to 
4t,  in  which  prayers  are  read  twice  a  week  by  one  of  the  oU 
5  mea 
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iHM  iidoiigliiig  to  the  coNege.  Here  are  alSb  two  alms* 
houses  founded^  by  Hepry  Sprat :  And  in  the  baAal-ground^ 
faelbn^fnig  to  the  college  are  rooms  for  two  poor  peoplc^^* 
ibmided  by  Mr.  Henry  Jackson ,.  in  the  year  1«82|  each  6f 
whom  hath  2Qd.  per  week.  Aiso  two  houses,  founded  by» 
Henry  Yoimg,  Esq.  who  endowed  them  with  Si.  4s.  per  art* 
num^  to  he  paid  ^i^kly. 

Passing  through  the  church- yard  into  the  Borough  HigH 
Street,  we  come  to  St.  Margaret's  Hii.L;'8p^sIled,  be-^ 
cause  on  the  site  formerly  stood  the  parish. cburCb  of  St. 
IMargaret;  the  utiiou  of  the  parish  c^  wbioh  with  that  of 
St.  Saviour,  as  already  related,  was  the  cause  of  the  n^- 
lect  and  ^desertion  of  this  fabric,  part  of  which  was  after- 
wards appropriated  for  the  court  of  sessions  for  .the  Bo- 
rough, &c.  and  a  part  for  a  prison,  since  removed  to  Mill 
Lane,  and  callerf  The'  Borough  CoMt^TER:  The  whole 
hasbe^n  lately  rebuilt;  but  does  not  possess  any  thing  to 
attract  notice.  In  the  front,  facing  Blackman  Street,  scaf- 
folding is  usually  erected  to  form  a  court  of  Hustings  for 
the  eldiMion  of  two  burgesses  to  serve  in  parliament  for  this 
borough. 

The  Borough  of  S6uthwark  first  sent  members  to  parlia-' 
ment  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
The  right  of  election  was  settled  in  1102,  to  be  only  in  the 
inhabitants  Paying  scot  and'  lot.  The  returning  officer  is 
the  high  bailiiF,  an  officer  appointed  by  the  corporation  of 
the<:ityof  London. 

On  the  opposite- side  of* High  Street  is  the  Tabard* 
(corrupted  to  Talbot).  Ihm.  In  which  was  the  resilience 
of  the  abbots  of  Hyde,  near  Winchester,  whenever  they 
came  to  the  metropolis  to  attend  their  duty  in  parliament. 

♦  "  So  called,"  says  Stow,  "of  the  tign  which,  as  we  now  term  Jt^ 
it  of  a  jacket  or  sleevelets  coaf,  whole  before,  open  on  both  sides,  with 
a  square  collar,  winged  at  the  shoulders.  A  stately  garment  of  old 
timef  commonly  worn  by  noblemen  and  others  both  at  home* and  abroad, 
in  the  wars ;  but  then  to  wit,  in  the  wart  their  arms  embroidered,  or 
otherwise  depicted  upon  them,  that  every  man  by  hit  coat  of  arms 
might  be  known  from  othen.  But  now  these  Tabardt  are  only  won| 
^T  the  heralds,  and  are  called  their  Coatt  of  Apnt  in  scrvice^V    - 
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This  inn  was  also  the  place  of  rcndeavous  for  the  pit 
grims  on  their  journies  to  pay  adoration  to  the  shrine  of 
St.  Thomas  i  Beckett  at  Canterbmry :  Chaucer  describes 
.their  mode  of  hehaviour  at  the  inn,  and  the  circanistances 
of  their  progress.  After  commencing  his  prologue  with  the 
time  of  the  year  and  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  when  the 
''  yong  Sunn  hath  in  the  Ram  his  halve  cours  yrunn  :'•  &e. 
the  poet  proceeds : 

•  Befell  that  in  that  seson  on  that  day 

In  Southwerk  at  the  Tabberd  as  I  lay 

Kesdy  to  wendin  on  my  pilgrfmage 

To  Canterbttry,  with  devote  <iorage, 

Ai  nigbt  wcr  come  into  that  hottery  '     '•$ 

Wele  nine  and  twenty  in  a  company 

Of  $undne  fplk,  by  aventiire  yfall 

Jn  felaship  and  pilgrimes'wer  they  all} 

7  .  That  toward  Canterbury  wouldin  ride 

^  ThQ  chambers  and  stablis  werin  wide« 

And  well  we  ^erin  ex^id  at  the  best,  &c.  • 

After  introducing  to.. view  the  various  personages  who 
composed  the  cavalcade,  who  were  the  knight,  the  squire^ 
the  squire's  yeoman,  the  prioress,  the  monk,  a  friar,  a 
merchant,  the  clerk  of  QxenCbrfl^  the  serjeaut^t  at  hw, 
the  frankelan  (freeliolder)  haberdasher,  &c.  the  oojie,  the 
$hipman,  the  doctor  of  phisick,  the  wife  of  Bath,  the  par-* 
sonoc,  the  plowman,  the  millare,  the; imanciple  (purveyor * 
of  viands)  the  rave  (bailiff)  the  sompnour,  (appafitor)  aad 
the  pardoner,  (seller  of  pardons]  and  informed  of 

The  state,  aray,  and  nomber,  and  the  cause 
Why  that  asserabhd  was  thir  companie 
In  S^uthwerke,  at  this  genlil  hostelrie ; 
That  hight  the  Tabharde,  fastd  by  the  BelK 

The  poet  acquaints  his  readers  that 

Npw  it  is'time  to  you  for  to  tell 

How  that  we  barin  us  that  ilk^  night 
Whan  we  wer  in  that  hostelrie  alight. 


Crete  cher^  made  our  host  as  wericbone^ 
And  to  the  suppere  set  be  us  anone; 


And 
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And  tervid  us  with  vitailet  of  the  best» 

Strong  wat  the  wiae,  and  well  to  drink  us  leit, 

A  semely  man  our  hoti^  wai  withal* 

To  ben  a  narshall  in  a  Lord'is  hall ; 

A  larg^  nart  he  was,  with  eyin  ^tepe, 

A  &irer  burgeis  is  there  n<me  in  Cbepe. 

Bold  of  his  speche,  and  wise«  and  well  ytaughlf 

And  of  manhod^  lakktd  him  right  naught. 

And  ekeithereto  he  was  a  mery  man, 
<  And  aAer  suppere  playin  he  began, 

f  *  And  spake  of  mirth  amongis  other  thinget^ 

Whan  that  we  hadd^  made  our'rekeninges; 

And  seid^  tl.us»  now  Lordingis  trewly 

Ye  ben  to  me  welcome  right  hert^Iy  : 
'*  For  by  my  trouth,  if  that  I  shal  not  lie» 

I  saw  not  this  ^ere  aoche  a  cumpanie  ! 

Atones  (once)  in  this  herbrue,  (inn)  as  is  now. 

Fain  woald  I  don  you  mirthd,  wist  I  how. 

On  the  top  of  the  page  of  the  prologue  to  the  Canter* 
bury  Tales,  in  Urry's  edition  of  Chaucer,  is  an  engraving 
representing  the  pilgrims  setting  out  from  the  inn  on  theic. 
journey. 

The  highway  from  St.  Margaret's  Hill  to  Newington 
Causeway,  is  called  Blackman  Street  ;  on  the  east  side 
of  whrcli  is  the  prison  called  The  Marshalsea. 

This  is  a  court  of  law  and  a  prison,  intended  at  first  for 
the  determination  of  causes  and  differences  among  the 
king^s  menial  servants,  and  was  under  the  controul  of  the 
knight  marshal  of  the  royal  household,  and  removeabje  at: 
pleasure  ^.    It  bad  particular  cognizance  of  murders^  and 

other 

*  Stow  informs  us,  <'  that  in  the  year  1376,  the  50th  of  Edward  III* 

Henry  Percy  being  marshal,  kept  his  prisoners  in  the  city  of  London  ; 

where  hairing  committed  one  J.  Pendergest;  of  Norwich,  cootrary  to- 

the  liberties  of  the  city  of  London,  the  citizens,  by  persuasion  of  the 

lord  Fitzwalter,   their  standard  bearer,   took  armour,  and  ran  with 

great  rage  to  the  marshal's  inn,  broke  up  the  gates,  brought  oat  the 

prisoner,  and  conveyed  him  away,  miading  to  have  burnt  the  stockain 

the  midst  of  tl)eir  city  $  but  they  first  sought  for  Sir  Henry  Percy,  to 

have  punished  him,  as  I  (lave  noted  in  my  annals. 

.    '  ;«  Morooyer^ 
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other  offences,  cdatfrnaedwitliir^the  king's  coCirt;  such  as 
striking,  which  fvtts  aotitady  puimbable  by  the  loss  of  the 
oflTending  hand.  Here  also  persons  guilty  of  piracies,  and 
other  offences  on  the  High  seas>  were  committed.  For  the 
latter  purpose  it  i«  stilt  contintiic^d,  though  tlie  offenclers  are 
tried  and  convicfedat  the  Old  Bailey,  and  executed  at  Exe- 
cutipn  Dbtefc,  Waprpirr^. 

Thte  dispensation  of.  tlie  law  in  the  Marshalsea,  and 
Xtfig's  Palace  Coiirt^  is  by  the  following  judges,  the  lord 
steward  of  the  household,  knight  marshal,  deputy  marshal, 
steward,  &c.  The  causes  are  conducted  by  four  counsel, 
and  six  attornies;  here  are  also  six  marshalinen,  or  tip- 
staffs, and  subordinate  officers.  The  attornies  are  of  Clif- 
ford's-Inn,  Londpn*,  none  others  being  suffered  to  practise 
in  these  courts.  The  court  has  jurisdiction  twekc  miles 
round  Whitehall,  (exclusive  of  the  city  of  London)  for 
actions  of  debts,  dailiages,  trespasses,  &c. ;  and  subject  to 
be  i^entoved  to  a  higher  court  of  law,  when  above  5/. 

Mr.  Howard  describes  the  prison,  as  ^^  an  old  irregular 
Vi^iltKag  (mther  several  buildings)  in  a  spacious  yard.  There 
dre  in  the  whole  near  sixty  rooms  ;  and  yet  only  six  of  them- 
l^ft^foi*  common  side  debtors.  The  prison  is  too  small,  and 
gfeatly  ou4  of  repair. 

**  Mr.  Allnutt,  who  was  many  years  since  a  prisoner 
here,    had,    during  his  confinement,    a  lajrge   estate    be- 

"  Moreover,  about  the  feast  of  Easter,  itext  following,  John,  duke 
of  Laticaster,  having  caused  all  the  whole  navy  of  England  to  be  ga- 
thered together  sit  London,  a  certain  esquire  chanced  to  kill  one  of  the 
ibipmen ;  which  act  the  other  shipmen  taking  in  ill  part,  they  brought 
liieiF  suit  into  the  king's  court  of  Marihaliea,  which  then,  at  hap- 
pened,  taith  my  author,  was  kept  in  Southwark ;  but  when  they  per- 
o^veA  that  coun  tb  be  too  favourable  to  the  murderer;  and  farther,  that 
tbe  king's  warrant  wa«  also  gotten  for  hit  pardon  i  they,  in  great  fury, 
ran  to  the  house  wherein  the  murderer  wat  imprisoned,  broke  Into  it,  . 
aiiid'  brought  out  the  prisoner  with  his  fetters  on  his  I^ ;  they  thrust  a 
lonife  to  his  heart,  and  stuck  him  as  if  he  had  been  a  hog.  After  this 
they  tied  a  rope  to  his  fetters,  and  drew  him  to  the  gallows  $  where, 
wiien  they  had  hanged  him^  as  though  they  had  done  a  great  act,  they 
otmsedthe  trumpets  to  lie  sounded  before  them  to  thar  skips,  and  there, 
IQ  great  triumph,  they  spent  the  rest  of  the  4dy." 

queathe4 
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.  qwAthed  to  him.  He  learned  syoij^atihy  iiy  Us  suAnnBgt, 
«ci4  left  100/.  a  year  to  release  fioor  debtors  firom  beoce^ 
llSany  are  cleared  by  it  every  year."  j  . 

lathe  year   i3Bl,  tbe  kentisfa   rebels  bfoke  dewn  the 
.licmues  of  the  M^rshalaea  aiicl  King's  Beach,  in  Southw^dl; 
•took  from  thence  the  prisoners,  broke  doim  the  faouto^  of 
•Sir  John  Immortb,    the   marshal  of  the  Marsbalatt,  «nd 
King's  Bench,  &c.    In   1387,  the  eleventh  of  Richard  tbe 
Second,  after  St.  Bartholopiew's  Day,  the  king  kept  agceat 
council  in  the  castle  of  Nottingham,  and  the  Mai^sbaiacft  %t 
the  king  was  then  kept  at  Longhborough  upwards  of  sic 
days.    Sir  Walter  Manny  was  marshal  of  the  Marshalsea  in 
the  twenty- second  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VL  -  rWiJ- 
liam  Brandon,  Esq.  in  the  year  1504;    during  his  presi- 
d/e«cy  the  prisoners  of  the  Marshalsea,  at  that  tkne  re- 
moved back  to  Southwark,  broke  out,  and  many  of  them 
hoing  taken,  were  executed ;  especially  such  as  h^d  beofi 
.committed  for  felony  or  treason. 

A  dangerous  insurrection  in  Southwark,  in  1592^  was 
occasioned  by  tiie  serving  of  a  warrant  from  tlie  lord  jeham- 
berlain,  by  one  of  the  knights  marsliars  men,  upon  £^.  felt-- 
'maker's  servant,  who  was  committed  to  the  Miir^i^lsea, 
•with  others,  that  had  been  accused  to  his  lordsiup  by  the 
4night8  marshal's  man,  without  cause  of  offence*  Tbc  of- 
titrer  entered  the  house  where  the  war-ram  was  to  be  served , 
with  a  dagger  drawn,  alarming  the  man's  wife  who  $at  by 
<the  fire  with  a  young  infant  in  her  arms ;  and  after ^^aving 
taken  the  prisoners,  committed  tlicm  to  th^  Man^hfdsea, 
where  they  lay  five  days  without  having  it  in  tlioir  pow^r 
to  answer  the  supposed  offence.  Upon  this  the  servunts  of 
the  felt-makers  made'  tliis  a  common  cause,  aiid  a^^ejnbhlfi 
together  out  of  Bermondsey  Street. and  .Blackfriara,  with- ft 
great  number  of  men,  to  rescue  those  that  were  comimtiNvl 
to  the  Marshalsea.  The  pretence  of  their  meeting  was  0o^ 
-casioned  by  a  play  on  the  Sabbath ;  which,  besides  its  ptoh 
fanatibn,  gave  opportunity  to  commit  various  disorders. 

The  lord  mayor,  Sir  William  Webb,  hearing  of  the  Ufc- 
malt,  liastened^  with  one  of  the  sheriffs,  to  the  scene  of 

disorder; 
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dbprder;  and  having  dismissed  tbemultitode  byproclaina* 
tion,  seized  some  of  the  ringleaders^  and  comihiited  them 
to  prison,  to  be  farther  punished  as  they  deserved ;  he  sent 
next .  morning  for  the  deputy  and  constable  of  the  Bo- 
loughy  with  others  who  were  present,  from  whom  he  foand, 
by  the  testimony  of  the  inhabitants,  that  the  occasion  of  the 
riot  bad  been  through  the  misconduct  of  the  marshaPs 
men;  and  to  add  to  the  provocation,  when  the  populace 
had  assembled,  the  knight  marshaPs  men  having  sheltered 
themselves  within  the  Marsbalsea,  issued  forth  with  their 
^gge^  drawn  and  bastinadoes  in  their  hands,  beating  in« 
tiocent  passengers;  and  afterwards  drew  their  swords,  by 
vrhxth  several  persons  were  slain;  this  had  increased  the 
tumult.. 

The  inhabitants  of  Southwark  also  complained,  ^<  that 
the  said  marshal^!  men  were  very  unneighbourly  and  dis^ 
daioful  among  tliepij  refusing  to  pay  scot  and.  lot  with 
them,  or  any  other  duty  to  church  or  commonwealth.'*  The 
lord  mayor  upon  these  informations  applied  to  the  lord  trea- 
•urer^  that  they  might  be  admonished  of  their  behaviour, 
and  receive  more  discretion  in  serving  tlieir  warrant.*' 

The  lord  mayor  apprehending  also  great  danger  in  the 
cit^y  when  the  apprentices  and  others  who  had  raised  the 
insurrection  should  be  punished,  it  having  been  generally 
known  that  the  marshaPs  men  gave  the  occasion  ;  wrote  to 
the  lord  ti'easurer,  and  urged  that  their  punishment  should 
be  impartial,  as  well  upon  the  knight  marshal's  men,  who 
excited  the  disorders  by  their  indiscreet  and  violent,  beha- 
viour, as  upon  the  rioters;  adding,  that  in  case  it  were 
BOt  done,  notwithstanding  tlic  great  care  that  the  ma- 
^tracy  had  and  meant  to  Uke  to  keep  good  order;  aod 
he  supposed  that  the  magistrates  of  this  city  never  had  tba 
inhabitant  under  better  regulation,  yet  they  were  in  doubt 
•that  this  mischief  qould  not  be  thoroughly  abated  if  the 
measure  reCQmmended  was  not  adopted.  The  lord  trea- 
surer attended  tO'  the  reprpspntation.  and  peace  was  t^ 
itored. 
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TfitE  church  Wiich  foirmAily  irt^d 'in  thrs  ^lace,  '<mi  of 
atitieiit  fonndation,  And  pertained "  to '  tBe  abtcy  o^  ficr* 
xnondsejr,  hy  the  gift  of  t^o  bcneftet(irs,  Thomai  Ar- 
4eme  (father  and  son),  in  thiiyeai^  1 1 2Mf  ?  iaTing  undergone 
flumy  repairs^  and  beitig  rufiuous  ^oti  ^^c^bunt' of  Its  great 
^gCy  the  paAshiohers  appli^  fO  pai^Karb'eht',  and  obtained  aa 
•act  tbh^einother  (Greeted  V 'in  cons^^nce  bf  wh'Wh  Hie 
^i^^seHt^Sce  was  b^^un  Ih  thd  year  r^4,  atld  comj^ely 

Thfere  iaf  an  «sctetft  tb  thfe  ihut^cli  by  %  l^ight  of  itcps,'  de- 
fended by  plain  iron  rails.  The  door  case,  which  is  lontc^ 
tla3'a  circtdinr  pedimelit;^%flain6nted  wit*  the  heads  of  che- 
rubkns  in  cioiids ;  and  on  each  side  of  this  pediment,  which 
reaches  to  the  height  of.  the  roof^  the  front  is  adorned  with 
a  b^jAStrade  an4,  vases.,  jPrqvfj^  this  part  .the  tower  rises 
^lain;,' streagtbeped  wtdi.rustie  quoins,  as  i^  the  body  .of 
the  ..building,  and  txi'  the  comers-  of  tbe  tower  are  again 
placed  vases.  Hence 'drte  ^ised  a*series  of  Ionic  cblurans 
«upporfitig  the  base  of  the  spire,  whicii  ha#  ribii  W  th» 
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angled; ina 'rtfwsriin^  in^aMtlifef^  Mft'ttpfidfbwifc^ned 
tvithaball,  from  which  rises  the  fane.  Within  Idie-to^er 
are  eight  smrfltilis;*'      5*1*..  ';:'»::'"^  rtk 

The  interior  is  composed  of  a  nai»#-and  two  aisles,  with 
galleries  on  the  north,  south,  and  wpt  sides,  in  the  latter 
,  of  which  is  a  good  organ.  The  c^ngs,  &c.  are  hand- 
somely decorated,  and  the  whole  wllAjighted  by  a  double 
series  of  windows.  The  advowsorf^^f^khe  living  is  in  the 
gift  of  the  crown.  ^.     »; 

In  the  old  church  was  contained  the  ii|)iallowed  remains 
of  the  cruel  bishop  Boknek,  who  had  £011  many  years  been 
confined  in  the  MajshalMBi^where  he  died ,  miserably,  un- 
pitied,  and  un]|riiented.  .  -  '^ 

Opposite  SMweorge^s  church  formerly  stood  the  mag- 
nificent mansfpn  built  by  Cfiarles  iBiJsri^don,  4uke  of  Suffolk, 
in  the  reign  Jf  Henry  the  Eighth.-  'li  w^^'ealled  Suffolk 
House '^tft coming  r^'T^rrH'^  tf.^^.  ^^^ '!)f '^^jpjteg^s  **  it 
took  the  name  of  So UTPfw-AiiK  ?f i%^,^*^^«^^^9Wh/  was 
^gstalflisb^df.bere  fq^tji^  king^p  usej  wjfeijcjj  it^.pre^tfflpme. 
..,^rEd|Warjlti^Si^h,.in|,t|)e,fi^an4  y^r,of  .hi9.W^9^HffHfi^ 
.ip(pn>  Hamptoo. Qpurt,  j^pd  djned  Vi^l'^^^^Sei,  ,yri^^^e 
^,t|iig^tp4; JU)H»  yowcEi  one'  of  ^h^  sheriffs  j^f  JUpiwltw^J^fl^ 
,^uroed^.throHg^^tbe.qty.^q;Wfat»^  ,.nr;n  i  vacr- 

ijfi  iMary  L.  [gftye  Uw^pn^w^ipp.to  .Nig^pj.^;?,^^^  ajw*- 
^l^shop  of  iXork«  ,?#d  tq.bis  ^uccesiojcji,  [orfev^,.,t^^  tji&T 

vWA .9«  iQ^gipft  for  V^if.  ^9^X  ,fP,.;r?P4Q^,//a«r«WWW«0^ 
*for  York  House,  near  Westminster,  ^hi^}i7  )s^^. j^jqigT) 
.:h^,rfatKpr„  l)?4:^)ien;  franj^jCardjn^  Wf^y^i^Ctl^  «ec 

,M  YQrlF-...v.v    •    ::•;  jr  .V  *,.'T     y\ri  '     :i   .!•  Jcy  yo  I  I  i^  \    * 

A\)   "..'   .:.>'      '.  '.\    i    •  !  *    J  ,^t  «'.»  !uir  ;      ;.'.'>  i;i  >;|||flkd 

'•  *  "*  'This  house  wai'lW  cilleiir3lhtfiV^ai'ltt\ii6  ^uj^W  p<i^ntion, 


'Tfle  Da1ce>8  Place';  irMcH»pfab«i«lte  c^Cfetitea  VuK'ftt 'iittl**kl6£ 
l^n^'ry  the  Eighth  %  '^od:  ther1fln|t>'  'hi^^xdbiii^ei '^V^  mit  ^^  tdMi^'^f 
ttMomieVis  FiaoeiuitA^  Martia^,ifi.the.«irselds$  £id!:thfs  «x^ilid^^fdyitf 
v»«*ftci^  th«  t¥«iaf-6igluh  of  lfeiay.ih»J?irt*.+^/»w. ..  ^r   [. «»!?.. f.: 

^^It^^uoa  of  thii  capital  mfeuu^ge  of  Suffolk  Place,  ao^u>  ^ppl^  the 
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pulled  it  d»wu,  aoU  the  lead^  stone,  iroDi  j&«^.  iMfld  buiU  o^ 
elie*  ske  Mmy  stnatl  oattag«S|  oti  whicb.thQg^.  wposed.  gn^ 
rents,  *^  to  the  increasing  of  beggars  in  that  bprougb^'^ 
Th^'arctrbi^hoil^  bought  Nordrieh  House  «lk)TenieQtiQni(^,  on 
account  of  its  vichiirf  to  the  court*  and.  I^fj(  itr  to  Im  s^ftj 
cesi^ors.' 

The  Mint  continued  ftir  many  year^  an:  asylunn  for  deh/- 
trors  and  fiteudnlem  persons,  .who  took  r^uge  here  with 
their  efltets,  and  set  tteir  creditoi^  at  defiance*;  but  this,^ 
and  simildf  priTileges,  were  entirely  suppressed  by  par^ia- 

price  thereof  for  the  buyiii|;  of  other  houses,  called  also  Suffolk  Place; 
lying  near  Charing  Cross,  ai,  appears  from  a  register  belonging  to  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  York. — S/9W.    '  \ 

*  The  inhabitants  of  Whitefryar^,    Savoy,   Salisbury  Court,  Ram  * 
Alley,  Mi^re  Court,  FuUwood's  Rents,  Baldwia'i  Gardepf>  ^ontagu^ 
Close,  the  Minoriet,  Clink,  and  Deadman'i  Ptace,  a^tumed  to  them- 
'  tehres  a  privtiege  of  proi^cuoji  from  arrests,  for  debt ;.  against  whom  a 
severe,  though  just. statute., yiras  made,  S  and  9  William  III.  chap. 27. 
**  whereby  any  person  having  monies  owing  from  any  in  these  pre* 
tended  privileged  places,  may,  upon  a  legal  process  taken  out,  re^uirac 
the  sheriffs  of  London  and  Middlesex,  the  head  bailiff  of:the.dutcby« 
liberty,  or  the  high  sheriff  of  Surrey,  or  bailiff  of  Southwark,  or  their 
deputies,  to  take  a  fosse  comitfUds,  and  arrest  such  persons,  or  take  their 
goods  upon  execution  or  extent ;  and  the  sheriffs  or  officer^  neglecting, 
to  forfeit  to  the  plaintiff  1001.  and  every  person  opposing  them,  to  for- 
feit 501.  and  to  be  sent  'to  gaol  till  the  next  as'size,  and  suffer  such  im^ 
prisonment,  and  be  set  in  the  pillory,  as  the  csurt  shall  think  fit)  and 
any  person  rescuing  or  aiding  therein,  forfeits  to  the  plaintiff  500L  and 
updn  non-payment  nf  the  forfeitures,  the  person  neglecting,  tp  be  trans^ 
ported  to  some  of  the  plantations  for  seven  years ',  and  returning  again 
within  that  time,  to  be  guilty  of  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy ;  and 
persons  harbouring  those  that  have  made  such  rescues,  shall  be  trans- 
ported as  aforesaid,  uuless  they  pay  the  plaintiff  the  whole  debt  and 
costs."    Yet  this  place  pretends  to  as  much  privilege  as  before,  though 
this  act  has  suppressed  all  the  other  places ;  and  these  streeu  ave  reckoned 
within  the  compass  of  .this  Mint,  viz.  Mint  Street,  Crooked  Lane  therey 
Belfs  Rents,.  Exchange  Alley,  Clieapside,  and  Lombard  Street  there} 
also  Cannqn  Street,  Suffblk  Street,  St.  George  Street,   Queen  Street^ 
l^ing ..Street,  Peter  Street,   Harrow  Allev,   Anchor  Alley,  and  Duke 
Street;  all  in  the  parish  of  St.  George^  Southwark.— ^tf^c/r/rw  of  Lan- 
<^zf,  Vol.  I.  p.  153..  ' 
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ittent  in  the  reigo  of  George  I,  The  pkuse  »  at  preMit 
one  of  the  mo^  aithy  and  ipcoareiiiebt  districU  in  the 
Borough. 

Northward  of  the  Mint  is  Unioh  Strket,  in  which  ia 
IhrioK  Ha^i,,  aTiery'faaaclsoi[ie.Btructttre,  appropriated  as 
a  police  office,  appointed  bj  government  for  the  admi-.. 
^Tstration  of  justf^."  Adjoining  to  which  is  the  SuaRSY 
DrsPEKSAkY,  00  tbe  same  phn  and  far  the  same  purposes  as 
the  London,  and  other  Dispensaries  in  tbe  metropolis. 

At  the  south-east  end  of  Blackmau  Street,  in  Hoasx- 
MONGER  Lane,  is  the  County  Gaol  and  House  of  Cor. 
RECTiON  for  the  County  OF  Satrrey.  This  prison  was 
formerly  kept  in  a  place  near  St.  George^s  church,  called 
the  White  Lion,  so  called  on  account  of  its  having  beeq  a 
common  inn,  bearing  that  sign. 

Speaking  of  that  residence  of  misery,  Mr.  Howard  ob- 
eerves,  that  *^  in  so  close  a  prison,  situated  in  a  'populous 
neighbourhood,  I  did  not  wonder  to  see  in  March  1176  se. 
feral  felons  sick  on  tbe  floors:  no  bedding  nor  straw:  no 
infirmary:  no  obapel:  divine  service  performed  in  the  par- 
lour; which  is  too  small  for  the  purpose;  about  sixteen  feet 
sf}uare;  If  th^  county  do  not  build  a  new  gaol,  more 
Toomy  and  airy,  and  in  a  better  situation,  it  would  at  least 
be  adviseable  to  add  to  this  an  infirmary,  chapel,  &c.'* 
.  The  county  took  the  hint,  and  erected  tbe  present  spa^ 
cious  premises  in  Horsemoncer  Lane.  Here  is  a  good 
room  for  a  court  ball,  a  chape],  offices,  &c.  adapted  ^or 
such  a  mass  of  structures;  tbe  situation  is  also  more  open, 
and  consequently  more  healthy. 

At  the  south-west  corner  of  Blackman  Street,  in  the 
road  to  the  Obelisk,  St.  George's  Fields,  is  situated  the 
King's  Bench  Prison,  a  place  of  confinement  for  debtors, 
and  fur  every  one  sentenced  by  the  cpurt  of  King's  Bench 
to  suffer  imprisonment:  but  those  who  can. purchase  the 
liberties  have  the  benefit  of  walking  through  Blackmait> 
Street,  and  a  part  of  the  Borbugh,  and  in  St.  George's 
Fields.  It  is  a  brick  building,  in  a  fine  air,  and  surrounded 
with  a  very  high  brick  wall:  without  which  iticlosure  the 

marshal^ 


mar^b^If  who  jba&  ft^^  kQ^mg..of  i])is  gaol^  has*  very  ht^^^^ 
some  ssp;fLrtinents.\  .Prisoners  in  any  otber  raol  may  remove 
Uther  by  Hab^  Cor,pU9.    Before  this  i^i^iloing  was  erepted^  • 
the  King^s  Bench  prison  stood  near  St.  George^s  church. 

Stow  informs  us  that  **  the  courts; of  King's  Bench  and 
Chancer}'  have  oftentimes  been  lemoyed  to  other  places; 
and  so  havejikewise  the  gaols  that  serve  those  courts^  as  in 
the  year  1304,  Edward  I.  commanded' the  courts  of  the 
King^s  Bebch  and  the  Exchequer,  whicii  had  remained] 
seven  years  at  York,  to  be  removed  tp  their  old  place  at 
London.  And  in  the  year  1387,  the  eleventh  of  Richard  II. 
Robert  TrisiUan,  chief  justice,  came  to  the  city  of  Co- 
ventry, and  there  sat  the  space  of  a  month,  as  justice  of 
Kiog^s  Bench ;  and  caused  to  be  indicted,  in  that  court* 
about  the  number  of  two  thousand  persons  of  that  coun- 
try, &c. 

^'  It  seemeth  therefore,  that  for  that  time,  the  prison  or 
gacd  of  that  court,  ymis  not  for  off.  Also  in.  the  year  1392, 
the  sixteenth  of  the  same  Richard,  the  archbishop  of  Yoik, 
being  lord  chancellor,  for  good  will  that  he  bear  to  his  ci^, 
caused  the  King's  Bench  and  Chancery  to  be  removed  from 
London  to  York.  But  before  long  they  were  returned  to 
London. 

'^  The  prisoners  in  this  prison  of  the  King's  Bench  were 
formerly  not  only  restrai/ied  by  their  liberty  i  but  were  fur* 
^ler  punished  by  reason  of  the  streightness  of  room|  there 
being  more,  about  the  middle  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign* 
committed  there  than  before,  as  well  for  debt,  trespa!^,  as 
other  causes ;  by  reason  of  which  streigbtening  and  pes. 
tering  one  another,  great  annoyances  and  inconvenience 
grew  among  the  prisoners,  that  occasioned  the  death  of 
many :  so  that  within  six  years  last  past,  (it  was  now  aboat 
the  year  1579)  very  near  an  hundred  persons  died;  and* 
-  between  Michaelmas  and  March,  about  a  do^en  persons, 
besides  others  that  had  been  extremely  sick,  and  hardly  re- 
covered; and  some  remained  still  sick,  and  in  danger  of 
their  lives,  through  a  certain  contagion,  called  The  Sick-* 
ness  of  the  Jfouse,  which  many  times  happened  among 

then^ 
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them,MngenderIng  cliiefly,  or  rather*  only,  of  thesTialTor 
fdw  rootns  in  respect  Vf- the  many  pcrsorts  abiding  itrthetri  ;• 
rfnd  there,;  by  want  of  air,  breathifig  in  one  aiiothferV 
fyces,'  ,as  tbey  1^^,;  Which  could  not  biit  breed  infection, 
especially  when  any  infectious  person  was  removed  from 
vdther  prisons  tfrither.  And  many  times  it  so  happened, 
iiainelyi'in  the  summer  season,  that  through  want  of  air, 
ajfid'  to  avoid  smbtl^ering,  they  were  forced*,  in  the  night 
time,' to  cry  but'*to  the  marshal's  servants,  to  raise  and 
open  the  doors.  oF  tl^e  ward^  whereby  to  take  air  in  thc. 
yard,.,  for  their,  refreshing.  Whereupon  these  prisoners, 
about  .March  l579rput  up  a  petition  to  the  lords  of  the 
queeri^s  privy  council;'*  setting  fojjh  all  this  their  lament- 
able condition;  and  beseeched  them  to  take  some  ordw  for 
the  enlarging  of  the  said  rooms,  for  the  presdrvation  of 
their  lives  that  then  remained  there,  as  of  others  that 
should  fortune  to  be  committed  thither ;  and  also  for  build- 
ing some  chapel  or  place  of  common  prayer ;  they  beirig 
driven  to  use,  for  that  purpose,  a  certain  room  through 
-which  was  a  continual  recourse.  And  that  they  would  the 
Tflthrr  be  moved  thereunto,  in  that  the  same  house  or  lands 
were  the  queen*§  inheritance,  and  the  marshal  there  an- 
swerable to  her  highness  for  a  yearly  rent  therefore;  and 
a3so  being  her  highnesses  principal  gaol.' 

"  For  seconding  this  petition  Sir  Owen  Hopton,  knight, 
lieutenant  of  the  Tower;  Fleetwood,  the  recorder;  and 
several  aldermen  and  justices  of  the  peace  sent  their  letter 
to  Jthc  lords,  testifying  the  truth  of  the  above  said  com- 
plaint ;  and  moreover  assuring  their  honours  that  there  was 
not  one  convenient  or  several  room  in  the  whole  house, 
wherein  they  might  sit  for  the  executing  the  queen's  ma- 
jesty's commission ;  but  were  forced  to  use  a  little  low  room^ 
or  parlour,  adjoining  to  the  street,  where  the  prisoners 
daily  dined  and  supped;  so  that  were  it  not  for  the  dis- 
eharging  their  duties  that  way,  and  son^e  tender  remorse 
towards  the  help  of  some  prisoners  hard  cases,  they^  could 
be  contented  to  tarry  from  thence,  as  well  as  some  other  of 
their  colledgues  did  for  the  inconveniency  aforesaid." 

.  The 


s\d^-^  yfhi^  4re. nearly-. three. liradred  chamber?^  4ie 
.  eoftMf^  |ce)Dtre{has  A.  fvedimont,  und^r.whkh  is  (the  !«ibafiel« 
Ti)et.pf^p^  has  a)l  ih^  ac^^^mmodatioq^.t^.^a  itmt'ket^'amLfaus 
the.^Dpearanqe.of.a  fprc^n  mon^sfcio  foiindaAiait'.r 'ife  ^'is 
in  most  respects  like  the  Fleet  Prison »  but  4tis  larger^  more 
yfdrjy?  ^4  more  contenieatly  laid  out.    .The  nliea^  ihough 
.  more,e:^eQ5iyey .  co%t  ipo^re  to  be  pbiaio^ .    £ding'  out; tof  Hie 
.fUMHTJx^  the  .prison,  tbpugh.motpe  wholesooie;  is  le^sin  the^iiy 
.pfj  ftiends.  whQ  «ighft  call,-  whteh^p  irfwchief  |)ar^J-of';Jii- 
..aonprs,    is  a  considerable. disadfaj^taS^.I.    The  omif^lMr.'.Of 
people  confined  is  greater,  aiid  .d^p^i|-fMt<?4^n)pda^w»  fifia 
;  even  more  expensive  than  in  tbc  Fleot."    .  \n  !•  a.j 

Hence  to  the  P^^M^k/ are  low  buildiogs  in  <daiiifi  fliliw- 

,^ipi^,  raised  withto  these  last  twemy  ryears ;  so  .itHatittabe 

^who  Jifpuli  now  i^qttm  out  St.  OeorgeVFid(ii,'aii4iAs 

Various  swamps  and  ditches,  must  be  svrpri9Bdr::tO'^firid:riliie 

whale  si|e  foraging -th^  basis  ofan  e^^leosiri^  Idvqi^  iffised 

,  ^cording  to  the  taste,  codyenience,  or*  capf ice  ,of  i]f^<y|s 

.jproj^ctors.    ,..    .:  '..  -  I  -     -' ^      -^dr::.: 

End  of  Route  I.  . ,,    , 

.'•>•-•—     ■Roi/Ti;-''n:  ■;  '  ■ :  •  ^:'?'!:^ 

'  '  •  •    J  '  V  \\\  rt> 

-#Vc>w  /A<?  Obelisk^  ahng  the  East  and  W^st  Sides'uf^Xi^mt 

Surrey  Roady  to  Blackfriar^  Bridge.     Return  ^tf^^^At 

•     West  Side  to  the  New   Cut,    to  Westminster  Rridffi ; 

■  whence'^   by  tlie   'Asylum  and  Fteifnason^s  Schobl^'^Aie 

RfouteistermtnaiedatiheOheliik,  '  ^* 

ST.  GfienoBV  FtfiCDs.    This  tr&dt  watf  aUtiently^^'Vroad 
,.  :portion  of  marth  land,'  till  'the  etnbanktnent  ^or^lAe 
'>tvfet  ThsLtnes,  rendered  it  tenaUe.     It 'was  certaii^  4ii- 
'  Ihabited  by  some  of' ttie  tl6ttians,  \4rl]l)6h  i^  siilBctently'^tfii. 
'  tfaenticat«d  by>  the '  retnains-bf  tessellaited  pa^dientsy  eMm, 
lamdlbbhes/  and  «4ght^4ia»%  beeif ^sed^^ttti  ^^Izz/tA^yt^^mtfl* 
ner  camp ;  for  it  could  not  have  been  any  other,  tb6<iildu 


^!tlcKi^  bftitig  bebn  t06  daoifl  fe¥'  a  te^i^ktllipaiy  Mt\^  tor 
ere^tilltlieseirmiGeiMih  cemurj  Lartib^etfe  Mafsh  wte  ovcr- 
*  fl{n(^.  The  idea  effteit^incd  by  dean  G^l^,  and  <l0ctor 
:':&lill0n9  of-  the  -antient  liondinium  being  j^aced  Off  tbia  side 
i*^tfleThaifk»»  bass  b^n  sufficiently  €x^oA6dyM%i3^it  of 
'  any  fuvAar  im^^stigkUon. 

li  y  These  tielik  bbvreih^r  bav'e  bornd  thdt  shiV^  oF  eelebnQr 

'fAtbe  annuls  of  this  country;  they  wire  very  ofted^l&e 

•'MHKM  of  gvandeur  atid'bayalteadt^,  and^ao#net}^es  tMs  f^- 

'^lezVous  of  rebeUion  anhd  diieord;    It  was  to  tliis  place  that 

:  Wte'Tyler*8)  ^nd  jMk  Cade^t,  ^\^Uy  ifescrted  to  oppose 

'•^tile  royal 'budiority;  and  it  was  here  that  the*  former  re- 

tired  after  the  arre^  of  tlietr  ]eadey,'in  'Smitbfield,  and 

-JWliHeifompeHed  td^  yield  to  the  aHegiahoe^they  had  violated. 

ifete^afeothehifatdaStM  iti6b  comm^Hc^di^ilie  riots  Of  1786, 

wbicb  threatened  tbe  existen<ie  of  the  ntieirropoUi,  h4d  thoy 

.  itot)  been  fafltppity  quelled.        .     -    -  i :  •      .  .";  v 

These  iletdsno^  form  diflfereritVdad^';  arid  from  tbc 
OfittCisK,  open  O^^mmurrieatroii^  iMih '  all  the  ^mlifli  and 
9O0th*east  counties^  and  the  coasts  of  France,  in  tttne$  of 
peace. 

The  Obelisk  was  erected  in  the  year  1771,  during  the 
mayoralty y  and  in  honoiiiToF^  Brass  Crosby,  Esq.  who  had 
been  confined  in  the  T9wer  for  tbiQ  conscientious  discharge 
of  his  magisterial  duty.    It  is  a  plain,  but  neat  structure, 
wd  forms  a  centre  at  the  meeting  of  the  g^eat  south  ro|d 
^hom  London^  the  road  Oropi  Westmioster,.ftroa|  Soothwark, 
;  firon(iNewiQgton,  $:oii  front  Lambeth.     One.sid^ t3  ipscqbed 
Hfitl;  Xht  cause  of.  jU  6i(ection  ;  the  other  >thr<^  sides  mark 
the  distances  from  Fleet  Street,  London  Bridge,  and  West- 
minster. 
j.i.  4ls:(Hi^  is  one  of  the  most  c^nsideimble  ifOproveuieots  that 
uAft^f  itaker»rphiC(9  in  t^e  present  ragn,  ii  will  b^^pry  pr(5par 
.jHi  ^:place  ;to  Aotice  th^t  09  the;  a7t]b  9f  January,  1769, 
«,l)9eylprd  <«ayori  aldorAieui  ./lad  eommoos  of  4tbe  citj^  of 
,iht&^9^9  i^  oomiMii  qottQ9il:,^$fQiqtiM^<^re8tfntfld^  by  the 
>^9b«riffii,.a  pedM^u.jt^  ti^JiousQ  of^.Go«ibQns,kwlii4{ti  set 
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^  That,  by  an  act  passed  in  the  twenty-nint^  year  of  king 
George  II.  the  petitioners  were  impowered  to  build  a  bridge 
across  the  river  Thames,  ffom  Blackfriars,  in  the  city  of  Londqn* 
to  the  opposite  side  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  and  to  make  several 
ways- and  passages  to  and  from  the  same,  on  each  side  q£  the  said 
rtver ;  and,  by  another  act  passed  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  pre* 
sent  majesty's  reign,  were  empowered  and  enabled  to  compleat 
the  said  "bridge,  and  the  avenues  thereto  on  the  London  side;  and 
that,  the  works  of  the  said  bridge  being  now  nearly  finished,  it  is 
become  necessary  forthwith  to  make  a  road  or  avenue  thereto  on 
the  Surrey  side;  and  therefore  the  petitioners^  if  they  might  be 
furnished  with  sufficient  means  for  that  purpose,  are  willing  to  un- . 
dertake  the  making  of  a  straight  road,  from  the  said  bridge^  souths 
wards,  to  the  present  road  across  St.  George's  Fields^  between 
Symonds^s  corner  and  the  Stones  £nd«  in  Biackman  Street ;  and 
from  thence  branching  into  two  parts,  the  one  leading  to  some 
place  at  or  i^ar  the  Dog  and  Duck,  and  the  other  to  Newington 
Butts ;  the  expence  whereof,  as  well  as  of  the  several  purchases 
necessary  for  that  purpose,  the  petitioners  are  willing  and  desirous 
should  be  defrayed  by  a  continuation  of  the  tolls  now  payable  for 
the  passage  over  London  Bridge,  and  the  said  bridge  at  Black- 
friars,  and  which,  by  the  said  act  of  the  seventh  year  of  his  pre- 
sent majesty,  are  to  ceaSe  and  determine  immediately  after  the 
payment  of  certain  sums  therein  mentioned  ;  and  that  the  said  in-  ^ 
tended  road  might  be  lighted,  watched,  and  kept  in  repair,  at 
the' expence  of  a  small  toil  thereon ;  and  therefore  praying,  that 
leave  may  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill,  for  enabling  the  petitioners 
to  make  the  said  intended  road,  and  to  light,  watch*  and  repair 
the  same  when  made.*' 

,    The  bill,  ordered  in  consequence  of  this  petition,  passed  into 
an  act,  of  which  the  following  are  the  heads : 

The  preamble  "  recites  the  acts  of  29  Geo.  IL  and  7  Geo.  IH. 
xelating  to  the  building,  &c.  of  Blackfriars  Bridge;  and  (he  act 
sets  forth,  that  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  commons  of  the  city  of 
L9ndoo,  are  by  it  impowered  to  make  a  road  fifty  feet  wide  from 
the  south  side  of  the  Upper  Ground  Street,  at  the  foot  of  thej^id 
bfidge,  in  a  straight  line  with  the  middle  line  thereof,  to  a  circle. 
area,  'or  place,  to  be  by  them  made  at  or  upon  the  present  road 
cross  St.  Geosge's  Fields,  between  Symonds  Corner  and  the  south 
end  of  Biackman  Street,  in  the  Borough  of  Southwark  :  this  said 
circle,  ar^a,  or  place,  b  not  to  exceed  tw4>  hundred  and  iifty  feet 
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ill  diaraeter ;  and  they  are  also  herehy  imppwered  to  male  another 
road  sixty  feet  wide  from  t^e  said  ci^cle^  area,  or  place,  to  some 
place  at  or  near  the  house. commonly  called  the  D9g  and  Duck  ; 
sach  la^t  mentioned  road  to  be  in  a  straight  or  carved  directiooi  ^q  ^ 
that  the  greater  part  thereof  be  in  a  straight  line  with  th^  present 
road  leading  to  Lambeth ;  and  they  are  moreover  hereby  im- 
powered  to  make  another  road  siscty  F^pet  wide  from  the  said  prcle^ 
area^  or  place  in  a  straight  line,  tQ  $ome  place  at  or  near  Newr- 
ingfon  Butts. 

"  It  is  likewise  hereby 'Uwful  for  them  to  raise  such  ros^ds  to  any 
heightj  making  satisfaction ;  and  to  arch  Qver,  or  fill,  up  ditche<« 
watep  courses,  sewers,  pools,  and  ponds^  but  so  as  not  to  obstruct 
the  course  of  Podding- mill  Stream  :  they  may  alsoerei^t  drains  and 
sewers  iH  and  through  such  ditches^  &c.  and  purcliase  houses^ 
lands,  &c.  for  the  purposes  aforesaid ;  audr  the  said  power  of  pur- 
chasing is  limited  to  ten  years. 

"  Bodies  politic*  corporate, '&c.  trustees,  and  other  persons* 
are  impowered  to  sell  and  convey ;  and  in  case  of  refusal.Qr'ina* 
bility  to  treat f  the  justices  of  Surrey  are  to  issue  a  precept  to  the 
sheriff  of  Surrey  to  summon  a  jury ;  which  jury  i^  to  be  dra^vn  ac» 
wording  to  the  4ctof  S  Geo.  II.  and  the  jurors  may  be  challenged: 
and  the  said  justices  are  hereby  impowered  to  summon  and  ex« 
amine  witnesses,  and  direct  views.  The  jury  is  to  assess  the  va- 
\[ifi,  and  the  justices  to  give  final  judgment.  Previous  notice  is 
to  be  given  to  the  parties  interested;  and,  on  payment  of  the  va- 
lut  assessed,  the  premises  are  to  be  conveyed  to  the  city. 

*'  Where  a  good  title  cannot  be  made,  or  legal  conveyance 
executed,  or  parties  found,  the  justices  are  to  order  the  purchase 
money  to  be  paid  into  the  Bank ;  subject  to  the  Order  of  the  Courts 
of  Chancery,  on  molion  or  petition.  Verdicts  and  judgments  are 
to  be  entered  among  the  records  of  the  quarter  sessior^s  of  Surrey. 
Copies  are  good  evidence.  *  On  payment  into  the  Bank,  the  pre- 
mises are  to  vest  in  the  city.  Justice^^  on  petition,  may  inveU 
the  money  in  the  public  funds.  If  the  money  is  not  tendered, 
verdicts  and  judgments  are  not  binding.  Purchase  monies  of 
trust  are  to  be  reinvested  in  other  purchases,  to  the  same  uses. 
Conveyance  by  femes  covert  inrolled  are  to  be  eflfectual ;  and  so 
all  other  bargains  and  sales..  Persons  not  entering  their  claims 
within  a  limited  time  are  to  be  barred,  but  at  liberty  to  recover 
'  the  purchase  money  from  perfons  receiving  the  same.  After  por- 
chase,  tenants  are  to  deliver  possesuon  within  «x  months;  and. 
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on  irefusul,  justices  are  to  issue  a  precept  to  the  sheriff  to  deliver 
possession.  Mortgagees,  on  tender  of  principal  ami  interest,  are  - 
to  convey ;  but  on  refusal  Interest  is  to  cease,  on  payment  of  prin- 
cipal and  interest  into  the  Bank ;  and  upon  such  payment  the  pre* 
fnises  are  fo  vest  in  the  city.  The  monies  are  to  be  paid  or  ten- 
dered, before  any  use  is  made  of  the  premises.  The  justices  are 
Impowered  to  fine  the  sheriff,  jurors,  and  witnesses,  not  doingr 
their  duty.  The  crown  is  also  impowered  to  alienate  its  lands, 
and^stbcks  are  to  be  purchased  for  answering  any  stipends. 

''  The  tolls  on  London  and  BlackYriars  Bridge  conflnued  by 
act  7  Geo.  III.  are  by  this  act  further  continued  till  payment  of  the 
monies  advanced  for  any  of  the  foregoing  purposes,  with  intereft. 
No  buildings  are  (o  be  erected  within  ten  feet  of  the  said  roads. 
The  common  council  may  delegate  their  power  to  a  committee ; 
but  n»  persons  concerned  or  dealing  in  building,  are  eligible  on 
such  committee!!. 

'^  ^be  act  24  Geo.  11.  and  4  Geo.  III.  impowering  the  trustees 
of  the  Surrey  roads  to  erect 'turnpikes,  extends  to  this ;  and  the 
trustees  for  erecting  turnpikes  on,  and  repairing*  lighting,  and 
watching  the  new  roads  intended  to  be  made  by  this  act,  are  im- 
powered to  de^iand  and  take  one  penny,  before  any  horse,  muie, 
or  asf,  drawing  or  not  drawing,  shall  pass  through  such  turnpikes 
or  toll  gates.  The  tolls  are  to  be  paid  but  once  a  day  at  any  turn* 
pike  erected  by  virtue  of  this  or  the  former  acts.  Sheep,  .hogs, 
neat  cattle,  are  exempted  from  tolls.  The  drains  and  sewers  are 
under  the  management  of  the  commissioners  of  sewers  for  Surrey 
and  Kent. 

"  This  act,  so  far  as  the  same  relates  to  the  trustees,  takes 
place  /rom  and  immediately  after  the  passing  of  it ;  and  the  in« 
tended  roads  to  be  under  the  care  of  the  mayor,  &c.  of  the 
city  of  London,  if  they  shall  think  fit,  when  the  tolls  upon  the 
bridge  shall  have  ceased.  The  penalty,  on  misapplication  of  any 
of  tlie  monies  raised  by  virtue  of  this  act,  is  forfeiture  of  treble 
the  sum  ^o  misapplied.  The  writings  may  be  \^ithout  stamp,  and 
pi-oceeding^  are  not  be  quashed  for  want  of  form.  Actions  are  li- 
mited to  within  six  calendar  months,  and  the  defendant  may  plead  * 
the  general  issue,  and  recover  treble  posts. 

'*  This  act  shall  be  allowed  in  all  courts  whatsoever  as  a  public 
act;  and  all  judges,  justices,  or  other  persons,  are  hereby  re- 
quired to  take  notice  thereof  as  sach,  without  especially  pleading 
the  same." 

a  U  2  The 
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The  first  object  of  attention  in  Great  Surrey  Road,  is  t 
place  of  public  entertainment,  called  The  RoyAl  Circu's* 
The  former  structure  was  built  about  tvrenty-eight  years 
since.  It  commenced  by  subscription,  aiKl  was  undertaken 
in  favour  of  a  Mr.  Hughes,  a  riding-master  of  t^onsiderable 
abilities,  and  who,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Dibdin,  con- 
ducted it  for  some  time  with  considerable  success,  as  an  ex- 
hibition of  ballets,  pantomimes,  and  horsemanship.  But, 
from  some  misunderstanding  among  the  principal  pro- 
prietors, the  entertainments  ceased;  and  the  house  re* 
xnaincd  shpt  up  for  several  yenrs.  At  length,  however,  it 
was  again  opened,  under  the  joint  management  and  pro- 
prietorship of  Mess.  Jones  and  Cross.  Having  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire  on  the  llth  of  August  1805,  the  whde  ba» 
teen  rebuilt  in  a  tasteful  and  ornamental  manner. 

Northward,  on  the  same  side  the  street,  is  a  fabric  which 
gratifies  htimanity,  and  arrests  the  attention  of  the  beu&. 
yolcnt  mind ;  it  is  The  Magdalen  Hospital. 
. .  This  noble  institution  was  first  projected  by  Mr.  Robert 
pingley,  in  the  year  1758,  for  the  reception  of  penitent 
prostitutes.  It  was  at  first  kept  in  a  large  house,  formerly 
the  London  Infirmary,  in  Prescot  Street,  Goodman^s  Fields, 
and  was  called  the  Magdalen  Hospital.  The  utility  of  his 
charity  was  so  conspicuous,  and  so  well  supported,  that  the 
TJews  of  the  benefactors  extended  to  the  building  an  edifice 
more  enlarged  and  convenient  for  the  purpose ;  in  conse- 
<}uence  of  which,  the  spot  on  which  the  present  edifice 
stands  was  made  choice  of ^  and  on  the  ^8th  of  July,  in  thQ 
year  1769,  the  carl  of  Hertford,  president,  with  the  vice- 
president  and  governors,  laid  the  first  stone  at  the  altar  of 
the  chapel,  under  \^hich  was  placed  a  brass  plate  with  the 
following  inscription : 

On  the  28'th  of  July, 

in  the  year  of  our  Lord 

MDCCLXIX. 

and  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  retgn  of 

his  most  Sacred  Majesty 

GEORGE  111. 
J^'tng;  of  Great  Britain^ 
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patronized  by  his  royal  Consort 

QtJEEN  CHARLOTTE, 

This  HOSPITAL 

for    the    recepdpn    of 

Pknitbnt  Prostitutes, 

Supported  by  voluntary  contributioo% 

was  begun  to  be  erected,  .  . 

and  the  first  STONE  laid  by 
FRANCIS  Earl  of  HERTFORD, 
knight  of  the  moU  noble  order  of 
the  Garter,  lord  chamberlain  of 
his  majesty's  household,  and  one 
of  his  most  hon.  privy-council, 
the  PRESIDENT. 

Joel  Johksok,    Architect. 

This  hospital  consists  of  four  brick  buildings,  whicli  iii« 
close  a  quadrangle,  with  a  bason  in  the  centre.  The  c)u%Hil 
is  an  octangular  edifice  erected  at  one  of  the  back  corners; 
and  to  give  the  inclosed  court  an  uniformity^  a  building  of 
a  similar  front  is  placed  at  the  Qpposite  corner. 

The  unhappy  women,  for  whose  benefit  this  hospital  was. 
erected,  are  received  by  petition  ;  and  there  is  a  distinction 
in  the  wards  according  to  the  education  or  behaviour  of  the- 
persons  adoxitted:  the  inferior  wards  consisting  of  meaner 
persons^  and  of  those  degraded  for  their  misbehaviour. 
Each  person'is  employed  in  such  kind  of  work  as  is  suitable 
to  her  abilities,  and  has  such  part  of  the  benefits  arising 
from  her  industry  as  the  committee  think  proper.  The  ar- 
ticles of  their  employment  are,  making  their  own  cloaths^^ 
^both  linen  and  woollen;  knitting  and  spinning;  making 
lace,  artificial  flowers,  and  childrens  toys;  winding  silk^ 
\Irawing  patterns,  making'  women  and  childrens  sheeny 
mantuas,  stays,  coats,  &c.  but  no  part  of  their  labour  ia 
to  be  sold  in  the  house,  but  at  such  place  as  the  committee 
shall  think  proper  to  appoint.  In  their  work,  as  in  everjr 
pther  circumstance,'  the  utmost  care  and  tenderness  are  ob« 
served,  that  this  establishment  may  not  be  thought  a  house 
qC  correctioi),  or  eyen  of  hard  labour^  but  a  safe  retreat 
i^po)  wretql^ed  prcumststnccs. 

A  probationary 
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A  probationary  ward  is  instituted  for  the  young  women  on 
their  first  admission  ;  and  a  separation  of  tho^  of  dificrent 
descriptions  and  qualifications,  is  established.    Each  class  is 
entrusted  to  its  particular  assistant,  and  the  whole  is  under 
the  inspection  of  a  matron*     This  separation,    useful  on 
soany  accounts,  is  peculiarly  so  to  a  numerous  class  of  wo- 
men, who  are  much  to  be  pitied,  and  to  whom  this  charity 
has  been  very  beneficial:  viz.  "young  women  who  have 
been  seduced  from  their  friends  under  promise  of  marriage, 
and  have  been  deserted  by   their  seducers."    They   have 
never  been  in  public  prostitution,  but  fly  to  the  Magdalen 
to  avoid  it.     Their  relations  in  the  first  moments  of  resent- 
ment, refuse  to  receive,   protect,   or  acknowledge  them; 
they  are  abandoned  by  the  world,  without  character,  without 
friends,  without  money,  without  resource;  and   wretched, 
indeed,  is  their  situation !   To  such  especially,  this  bouse  of 
refuge  opens  wide  its  doors;  and,  instead  of  being  driven 
hy  despair  to  lay  violent  hands  on  themselves,  and  to  su- 
peradd the  crime  of  self-murder  to  that  guilt  which  is  the 
<lause  of  their  distress,  or  of  being  forced  by  the  strong  call 
of  hanger  into  prostitution, -they  find  a  safp  and  qiriet  re- 
treat, in  this  abode  of  peace  and  reflection. 

The  method'  of  .proceeding  for  the  admission  of  women 
into  this  hospital,  is  as  follows:  The  first  Thursday  in  every 

.  month  is  an  admission.day;  when,  sometimes  from  twenty 
to  thirty  petitioners  appear,  who,  without  any  recommcn- 
diltion  whatever,  on  applying  at  the  door  to  the  clerk,  re-, 
•eive  a  printed  form  of  petition,  gratis,  which  is  pi*operIy 
filled  up.     Each  petition  is  numbered,  and  a  corresponding 

_  Ramber  is  given  to  the  petition^er  herself.  They  are  called 
in  singly  before  the  board,  and  such  questions  are  put  to 
them,  as  may  enable  the  committee  to  judge  of  the  since- 
tity  pf  their  professions,  and  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  their 
assertions. 

-  The  treatment  of  the  women  is  of  the  gehtlest  kind. 
They  are  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, in  reading,  and  in  several  kinds  of  work,  and  the 
various  branches  of  household  employment,  to  qualify  them 

for 
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for  service,  or  otber  situations  wlierein  they  may  boneslly 
earn  their  living.  The  phaplain  attends  them  daily,  to  pro. 
mote  and  encourage  their  eood  resolutiopsy  and  to  exhort 
them  to  religion  and  virtue. 

The  time  they  remain  in  the  house  varies,  according  to 
circumstances.     The  greatest  pains  are  taken  to  find  out 
their   relations,  and  friends,  to  bring  about  a  reconciUatioa' 
.  wit^l   them ;   and,    if  they   be  people  of  character,  to  put 
them   under  their  protection-'  if,  however,  the  young  wo- 
men  ace   destitute  of  sucb  friends,    they  are    retained  in 
the  house,  till  an  opportunity  offers  of  placing  them   in  ar. 
reputable    service,    or  of   procuring   them  the  means  pf 
obtaining  an  honest  livelihood.     No  young  woman,  who 
has  behaved  well  during  her  stay  in  the  iiouse,  is  discharjged 
unprovided  for.     When  discharged,  they  are  fpr  the  most 
part  under  twenty  years  of  age!  * 

After  the  continuance  of  any  nvoman  in  the  house  three 
years,  upon  the  modes|  and  virtuous  demeanor  and  indus-* 
trious  conduct  of  such  woman,  or  upon  application  of  her 
parents  or  friends,  or  any  housekeeper  of  sufficient  credit^ 
if  such  friends  declare  they  will  forgive  her  past  offences^ 
and  will  provide  for  her ;  or  if  such  housekeeper  wilt  tc^ 
ceive  such  woman  as  a  servant ;  in  either  of  these  cases,  the 
governors  discharge  them  with  a  discretionary  bounty. 

Every  woman  placed  in  service  from  this  house,  who 
shall  continue  one  whole  year  in  such  service,  to  the  entire 
approbation  of  her  master  and  mistress,  on  its  being  m^de 
appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  committee,  they  give  the 
womana gratuity  as  a  reward  for  her  pa^t,  and  an  encou* 
ragement  for  her  future  gond  conduct. 

In  short,  such  is  the  establishment  of  this  excellent  cha^ 
xity,  that  nothing  is  omitted  that  can  promote  the  great 
ends  of  preserving  life;  of  rendering  that  life  useful^  an4 
of  ^making  valuable 'members  of  those  who  would  otherwise 
have  been  lost  to  themselves  and  to  the  worl4 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  towards  the  bridge,  is 

*  Picture  of  London. 

-         '  a  large 
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a  large  octagon  buildincr  for  the  use  of  Protestants  of  the 
Blediodi^t  persuasion,  called  Surrey  Chapel^  ' 

The  erection  of  this  place  of  religious  worship,  was  ia 
consequence  of  the  exertions  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Rowlaki> 
Hill,  an  eccentric,  but  highly  worthy  character;  who. 
Baring  rendered  his  ministry  acceptable  to  the  public,  by  a 
femiliar  coincidence  of  blameless  conduct,  his  friends  sug- 
gested the  building  of  a  spacious  chapel  for  the  more  stated 
ci»rcise  of  his  talent  for  addressing  his  numerous  auditors. 
Hence  aro^  this  structure,  which  is  well  adapted  for  the 
purpose  of  hearing ;  it  is  capable  of  holdiag  nearly  five 
thousfand  persons,  and  is  divided  into  ground  seats  and  a 
galfery,  on  the  east  side  of  which  is  the  drgan,  behind  the 
pulpit,  and  reading  desks. 

The  organ,  by  Elliot,  is  particularly  noticed  for  it* 
sweetaess  pf  tone,  as  well  as  for  its  extensile  powers,  which 
are  so  great,  that  in  one  of  the  hymns  descriptive  of 
thunder  many  of  the  audience  hiive  fainted.  'It  contains 
the  following  stops :  Great  organ'.  Two  open  diapasons^ 
•t|>p  diapason,  firincipal,  fiute,  twelfth,  .fifteenth,  sesqui- 
aitra,  mixture,  trumpet,  clarion,  and  cornet,  with  an  oc- 
tave of  pedal  piptTS,  Swell  organ.  Open  diapason,  stop 
diapason,  principal,  trumpet,  and  cornet. 

At  the  foot  of  Blackfriars  Bridge  is  a  range  of  building:;, 
foiTjierly  distinguished  by  the  name  of  The  Albion  Mills, 
JThe  many  impositions  which  had  been  for  years  practised 
ID  the  grinding  of  com,  induced  several  gentlemen  of  pro- 
perty to  project  a  mill  for  that  purpose,  by  which  the  pub- 
lic'might  be  supplied  with  that  necessary  and  useful  com- 
modity at  an  easy  rate,  without  being  subjected  to  the 
grievances  complained  of;  for  this  purpose,  having  formed 
a  large  capital,  they  constructed  the  extensive  premises 
called  the  Albion  Mills,  and  fitted  up  granaries,  &c.  tor 
housing  the  corn  and  flour.  But  as  their  undertaking  could 
not  be  adequate  to  the  forwarding  this  extensive  concern 
without  the  assistance  of  suitable  mechanism,  they  applied 
to  Messrs.  Watts  aud  Boui,ton,  of  Birmingham,  who 
5  had, 
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mod  indostryy  appliod  tfaeioMaeiitc  force  of  dit  tt«nii«Bgme 
•tosimetyof  pitrpofles.  ^ 

TkOit  gendenea  fondibed  the  propiietorf  .irith  ma  4a« 
^faiitp  far  grinding  eorn  <m  tht  folkMviiig  gwniid  pitodpte; 
^A  'Tbi-itrtica]  #tiAe8  «f  Hit  pistpn  atuited  ft  i:oi«iMr7  iii»* 
tion  by  »iMnk  ftx4xt  at  the  othev'  end  of  the  Ie«r«  fiUch 
acted  in  the  mum  mentier  «s  e  kxwfe  grinder^e  mbodk    Ooe 
•team  engine  turned  ten  pair  of  stones^  each  pm^miiud 
niiie  biishek  of  corn  per  hbdr,  witbont  imnrarinaep  day  or 
kiight(  besides  which  it  gave  lyiotioH  to  the  stipend  efqpmnps 
for  hoiating  end  lowering  the  com  and  Aour  :io  WaiUipg  end 
^mdoecKng  the  barges,  fenniog  Ae  corn  to  keep  it  ficDm  in* 
purities,  and  sifting  and  draasing  the  meal  from  its  4tA  ao 
its  last  state,  in  which  k  wasfierleedy  i^iearedHfereheiue^f 
the  bdcer.    It  is  imjK)dfible  to  describe  the  many  iqgemees 
and  Mappy  cdhtrimnces  by  wlncAi  dhese  aeirefal  parte  weae  * 
^connteted  with  the  first  mover,  so  as  Aa  be  woi^ed  ^tcgether 
or  in  parts,  ^i4HCh  were  inataii^  either  eet  4n  raotioH,  ar 
detaohed  and  atopped  %iy  a  few  avperintendiag  workoMa.  - 
Every  lover  of  science,  and  every  friend  of  manbind«  «a* 
'ceivdl  pkisure  horn  the^  iniq>ectioii  of  this  imaKnaa  ma* 
>ehine,  tiie  profits  ef  which  had  plaeed  >the  io^eatoia  ia  a 
atate  of  deserved  opulence." 

It  is  however  necessary  to  add,  after  4ihe  dysoripaioe  of 
the  engine^ this  pavtietfhHr  purpose,  that  the  powecp  of 
mechanism  have  been  conad^biy  enoreased  in  the  eoo- 
etroetion  of  steam  engines,  sine^  the  ^leridd  wer  hwre  teea 
noticing;  and  are  at  present  iii  use  not  only  in  the  metro* 
polia,  lint  in  maoufeetorfes  at  distant  parts  of  the  empirie. 

On  the  5d  of  March  H91,  soon  after  six  in  die  aftomiagf 

a  dreadf^I'fire  reduced  the  whole  b'uikKng  and  its  G(S|Dteaai 

to  aAes ;  ^  corner  wing,  occujpied  as  the  house  and  4>£- 

Hces  of  the  iupenntendant,  only  escaping  the  -sad  eadttaily 

from  the  thsehoess  of  the  party  wail.    Fortunately  ao  Haas 

were  kfst ;  bot  tb^  property  consumed  was  very  great  ^  aat  of 

feur  thousand  aacks  of  flour  only  thirty-sHc  were  s^ved.  Tha 

premises  remained  in  a  ^ate  of  rum,  tiU  k  was  resolved  tp 

form  the  front  fiicing  Albion  Ptaee  into  a  tow  of  privata* 
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ihouseg^  whicfa  air^  notv ; completing,  ud  wiU  ireadeiC  ^U^ 
'iaremie  ta  .the  bridge  very  baudaome;  *    . 

On  the  opposite  side  of  Albion  Pi. ACEt  is  t)>e  bouse  and 

-officos  belonging  to  th^e  GoyER^oft.ANo  Company  of  the 

:  BRITISH  RuATE  GhAas  Mahufactoey^     Tbift  company 

werer  ioieorporated  by  act  of  piarUament,  in  the  y^ar.n'^3* 

I  They  parry  on  a  flourishing,  nHWt  exteoaive,  and  profitabjk 

rconcematthisplace,  and  at  th^ir  works  at  Baveabead,  in 

-'JLaacasfaiiie. ; 

^ '     The  nature  and  security  of.  this  great  manufacturing,  pro* 

«perty  is-stich,  (the  whole  capital  bei^ig  one  hundred. thou- 

laaad, pounds^  as. limited  by  the  legislature)  that  the  stqck  ip 

hind  of  materials,  manufactqred  a^cj  unmanufactured,  and 

< extensive  and  substantial  buildings^  froehGid  and  lea^hold» 

lid  London  and  Lancashire^  takeYi  at  a  very  low  estimate,  after 

^eirery  possible  deduction,  krei^eariy  equal  in  ralue  to  double 

cAhe  sum  ojf  the  whole  funded  capital;  ai^d  the  act  of  parlia- 

-imenty  which  amply  protect^,  the  coiTipany  in  all  its  rigbt^^ 

.  'nakes  no  limitation  to  the*  dividends^,  w^ich  are  regularly 

and  half  yearly,  in  October  and  April,  paid  at  the  company's 

-office  in  London^ 

«  The  buAitiesflof  the  company,  under  the  goveipor,  is 
icmidiicted  by  a  s^retary^  a  principal,  find  two  und^  clerks^ 
warehousemen^  &c. 

V  Returning  southward  we  arrive  at  the  buildings  lately  oc- 
cupied by  The  Leverian  Museum,  of  which  we  have  aU 
neady  made  mention,  under  Leicester  House.  It  has  been 
lately . converted  into  a  Library,  sin^ilar. to  ^lose  already 
■established  on  tlie  otbpr  sjd^  pf-.the  river. 

'*  The  two  institutiqnS'Ofv  ^^is  nature  already  established 
.show  the  readiaess  of  the  public  to  patronise  such,  under-  - 
vtakings;  and  the  ext/ent  of  the  metropolis  is  a  safficier^ 
■reason  for  the  er^ection  of  a  third  in  a  populous  and  central 
situaden*  The  vicinity  of  Blackfriars  jBridge  suggested  the 
advantage  of  fixing; on  the  south  side  o£  the  river,  in.  order 
to  eonnect  that  district  of  increa3,ipg  population  with  the 
tenthern.  part  of  I^ndoo.  The  great  encaiiragemerit  ex- 
pesled  from  the  fidjsv:efi(  county  of  Surrey,  aud  the  prospect 
•pf  a. convenient^ builcfinj;  alfeady^ ^ec^^d  .^P^l^  easily  accoou 
0,2  . .    ,.         .   modMed 
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Wiodftted  ^6  tbeir  purpose,  induced  the  first  projectors  to  de- 
nominate their  intfended  establishment— The  Surrey  In- 

•*  Their  object  comprises,  in  common  with  the  former 
instittrtioiis;  a  series  of  Lectures,  extensive  Library  and  Read- 
ing Robms;  a  Chemical  Elaboritory  and  Philosophical  Api 
pardtiisr.  In'iCddition  to'  thes^,  it  is  in  contemplation  to  Col- 
lect a  ^Stlpplefmentary  Library,  the  boobi  erf  which  (Kke 
tbo^e  of' the  Society  for  th^  Encouragement  -  of  Arts,  Ma- 
nnfii^tvires,  and  Commerce')  under  certain  yestrictidns;  teay 
be  perused  at  the  houses  of  tfho  subscribers.  ^It  is  Itbo  e^l 
pected,*  that,  as  some  of  the  pfiticipal  manufaetories  about 
London  arei  on  the  south  side  of  the  river;  the  elsAioratory  nnA 
its  appendages  will  be  rendered  experinientally  subsidiliry  td 
the  knowledge  of  the  artisan,  which  may  be  farther  im^ 
proved  by  the  suggestions  of  men  of  leisure."  '    ' 

Whatwks,  within  recolleetion^  a  swampy  and  unhealthy 
ful  situation,  has  been  filled  up,  and  the  cite'  occupied  by 
streets  of  respectdile  and  stately  dwellings,  of  which '8tam« 
ford  Street,  and  others  in  the  neighbourhood,  bear  te&i 
timony.  ^         ^ 

Beyond  Stamford  Street,  'is  situated  the  parish  cfaurch|* 
^nominated  •  i 

CHRIST'S  CHURCH,    SURREY. 


THIS  paYish  was  taken,  by  act  of  piirliament,  out  of 
St.  Saviour's  parish,  and  was  originally  part  of  the  district 

3X2.:  called 
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oded  the  Uberty  of  PtrbGivcftfr^r  Mr.  Jpbi  MmiUI 
was  the  foumler  and  eodower  of  tbis  olmcdiy  wbich  mrm 
built  and  finished  in  tibe  year  1671,  tbe  steeple  ki  theyctfr 
1695,  and.t|i^«mr-pieoe^in  16M; 

Tbe  bripk,  ehurcfa,  and  steefrfoi  in  oanBequenee  of  bad 
foundati0DSy  beoame  very  nunom,  Afr*  MarsbaUV  tnpttat 
applied  id  parliament  in  the  year  1737^  far  a  pdwer  to  w* 
)>»iki  k,  with  tl^  sum  .of  2500/.  in  tbeir  hands^  vMA  had 
arisen  fromtlie  trust.  Puffiuanl  to  ib^ir  petitioRlvi  act  pas*' 
iedtoMtfUa  4hMi  to  FebutM  tha  Mnric  Witfak  three  ytan 
iam  l|#  95|(i  of  DeeeiBberi  n%S. 

Tbe.  pNsene  ehiureb  ia  built  of  bfiek ;  the  steeple  c^Msists 
If  a  tovrev  tfad  eap^ku  The  rdof  is  supported  by  f^ait 
el  the  Tu^ean  drder^  tad  hefe  is  a  gaUerjr  built  at  tlie  west 
•ml,  at*  thtf  charge  of  Mr.  Richard  How^  in  which  has  Ihteljr 
been  erected  Art  arffth.  Therd  are  also  gaUeiles  oli  eaeb 
wM  y  ibitflaot  of  the  obancol  is  four  stept  higher  thai!  that 
of  tbe  naTO  of  tbe  obui^ob* 

.  TKfe  boiMiJIg  is  irait»c6ted  round  abtet  sis  feet  wd  an 
half  high,  and  ]iewed  with  oak. 

There  is  likewise  a  very  neat  altar-piece,  having  Ae 
'(}6msflhndtiieBtB  in  gdld  pn  Uadk,  and  ttto  Creed  alid  Loid's 
Prayer  done  in  gold  on  blue  upon  four  pann^ls  moulded 
round  between  as  many  pilasters^  of  the  Coriathian  ordeTf 

*  Within  the  liberie  of  Pani  Garden,  were  antiently  kept  two  bear 
gardens,  which  appAr  to  have  been  the  first  that  were  formed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  L6fl4^,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  populace.  One 
et  these  gardens  Ml^ilt  been  over  croudedf  on  a  Sunday,  in  the  yor 
1583,  fell  down  Mrltil  tRS  performance ;  by  which  accident  great  num* 
bers  of  penont  i^StS  klUtd  and  maimed.  6t9w  thui  nodosa  this  cs* 
Isffiity :  .  / 

««  The  same  II  iikf  df  January^  being  Sundayj  about  fours  of  the 
clocke  in  the  afishtiScHiS}  ttlS  SM<$  ifld  tift^fpropped  scaffolds  round 
about  the  fieare  dSfSiB,  ecmitAt^ttlf  e^M  FSHi  Giilien,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river  tff  ThtiAei^  6i^€f  IgililiN  (hs  citHi'of  London,  over- 
charged with  pedptSi  f^W  suddenly  dowile>  Whefeby  to  the  number  of 
cyght  persons,  nien  aild  women,  were  siatne,  Md  toany  others  sors 
hurt  and  brnisedl  to  (lis  tbsrtsiiiqg  of  their  Ursti  A  frilfndly  waraiag 
to  such  as  fnore  delist  themselves  in  the  cnieltie  of  beastes  then  in  the 
works  of  mercy,  the  frUitsof  a  true  professed  faiiK,  wiiich  ought  to  be 

with 
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with  th#^fltiUiiMiili  And  <tn  a  tnndow  in  the  widdkrtM 
fMiinfeid  tbe  anlM  of  Eng Iand>  of  the  $ee  of  Wineheaft^r^ 
mmd  «f  Mr.  Mtfrshal),  tbe  foiroder,  under  trhich  are  then 
wotdBz  <<  John  Marrsball,  foiiodcr  and  efidower  of  thk 
dtiirdi^  1671/' 

Mr.  JbliD  Marshall  abo  Mttfed  upotv  the  ininister  60/.  pet 
mmpimt$  for  eifw. 

It»  ih^  steeple  are  eight  belb,  gtren  by  eight  geiideiMtt 
efeki»fMiBfa< 

It  hi«  Msiorf ,  tile  jfatronage  nested  in  thirteen  tniiteea. 

There  it  iti  this  pariah  a  charity  school  for  thirty  hoya  and 
twenty  girls^  maintained  by  subscription ;  a  worhhonse  fbt 
ikm  po0t ;  and  a  neat  building  situate  itt  Ghorch  Street^ 
IbiMded  by  Charles  H^pton,  Esq.  'about  the  year  1730,  for 
t#difly^llt  poer  tneiv,  who  ha^e  been  housefceepera,  and 
Mnia#  t4  deoay ;  eaeh  of  arhom  has  an  upper  «nd  lowet 
MMfl^  with  ten  p<mnd»  per  annum  paid  moprtibly,  and  m 
eliald^M  of  feeala^i  and  eonnnltted  to  the  t#ust  and  oaaoage^ 
iMiit  ot  thd  minister  of  the  parish,  two  diurdtwardenii  and 

To^hi  yontb  of  (%rist  Church,  facing  Surrey  Chapel,  ia 
A  «*oad|  eaited  Tfis  Niw  Cut,  to  Weatniinster  Bridge^ 
TMi  was  ft  eontrenienoe  mueh  wanted  tor  a  moro  easy  eom^ 
aftoiftAitiOn  between  the  Boroogh  and  the  west  part  of  the 
t6wn,  atld  ii  ft  great  improvement  also,  the  surrounding 
tllatsh  gfr6illid  being  fitted  up,  ftnd  covered  with  streets,  to  »  * 
great  ttititit. 

tkftM  at^uea  00  the  right  of  the  Vmw  Cxft^  lead  to 
BftOitO  Wall  and  Njnaftow  Wall,  so  called  from  being 
6ittbftiikme0ts  to  t«ttraiil  tbo  ravages  of  tho  tide.  Sir  WiU 
riam  Dugdale,  in  hit  Hiitory  of  Embankmentii,  frequently 
duAea  tneiition  of  the  worlds  for  securing  this  part  of  tho 
ylVef I  in  old  tieMs,  by  embankments^  or  wdlsf  as  he  styled 
tihaiiii  and  of  whieh  we  have  made  mention  eoncemipg 
iimUar' works,  under  Wapfiiio.  These  works  must  have 
been  originally  f^iaM  by  the  RodMmsy  <<  otherwise,'*  saya 
.  PoftnftOt,  <'  tb«y  oever  cduM  have  erected  the  buiMingSi  or 
loads,  of  whieh  such  vestiges  have  faieen  fouod* 

About  tlie  year  1799,  a  AllUfurMTORY  ro&  Patskt 
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SHoty  was  esfablisbed  id  tbe  sti^ef  called  Narrow-Wkll^  hf 
Messrs.  Watts.     *'  Tbe  principle  of  TBoakiiig  tlns.ritcvt  is 
lo  let  It  fall  from  a  great  height  into  tbe  nr^i^t^  that  iik  rimj 
isoK^l  s^nd  harden  iq  its.  passage  through  tbe  air,  so 'far  sts  to 
prevent  its  receiving  any  pressure  by  falling  into  the  watei^ 
i^circuipftan<;e  attending  the  common  shot,  which  scareelr 
falls  a  yard  before,  it  touches  the  water,  and  .thereb^r,  in 
IPOie  tneasure,  *  loses  its  sperical  shape."     The  high  tAwer  at 
this  manufactory,  is  worthy  of  notice ;  jt  is  about  oneiJ^uQ*^ 
dred^and  forty  feel  fr6m  the  ground  to  the  top  of  Uie  t ar- 
tel'; ami  the  shot  falls  about  one  hundred  add  twenty-three 
feet  six  ihfchei*,  • 

,  *'•  CtJPBft'*  Gaede^i,**  according  to  Mr.  Pennant,  *.*  wa» 
io  hia  memory  thef  scetie  of  low  diasipatiOn ;  it  was  nated 
for  its  dre-works,  and  the  great  resort  of  the  profligate  of 
\^\>  ^exesw  •  This  place  was  ornamented  with  several  of  thtt 
H^utilat^d  statues  bolouging  to  Thdm^a  earl  of  Arii^odel^ 
which,  had  been,  begged  for  that  purpose  from  his.  lordship^: 
^y  ooe  ^^;yc!er  Cu)ier,  a  gardener  in  the  family.   ^Cuper^s 
Gardens  were  opened  as  a  place  of  pubhc  entertainment 
abq^t'  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  were  oc- 
casionally visited  by  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  and  hisr 
conaort.    They  were  then  kept  by  a.  widow,  whose  name 
wai  Grans.    Tiie  eompany  were  entertained  with  fireworks^ 
illunuinations,  and  music;    particulairly   with  the  perform* 
%xycfi  pf  a  oelebniiiisd  performer  on  the  harp ;  his  name  waa 
Jones,     The  gardens  continued  open  till  1753,  when  they 
ivere  suppressed  as  a  pboe  of  public  diTcrsion ;  but  the  house 
continued  open  as.  a  tavern.    The  more  vali^able  part  of  the 
marbles  abovemeotioned  were  bought  by-  lord  t^ipstcf  ^  ^ther 
of  the  6rst  earl  of  Pbmfret,  and  presei|ted  by  the  earra  yridow 
to.^hcs  university  of  Oxford.-  Thesegrounds  were  then  rented 
Vy  the  earl  of  Arundel,     On  the  pulling  down  of  Arundel 
House,  to'  make  way  fdr  the  street  of  that  name,  these  and 
several  others  of  the  daknaged  part  of  the  collection,  were 
rcmbved  to  Cuper*s  Gardens.    Numbers  were  left  on  the 
glX)Ufid,  ni^r  the  river  side,   and.  overwhelmed  with  tbe 
rubbish  brought  firom  the  foundation  of.  the  new  church  of 
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^  St;  Ft^Ps.  :  Tbeie  io  after  times  were,  discoreredi  dag  apt 
and  conveyed  to  the  seat  of  the  duke^-s  of  Norfolk,  «t 
Worksop  Manor.  Injured  as  they  are,  they  appear^from  the 
etchings  given  by  doctor  Ducarel,  to  have  bad  great 'merit. 

.<<  The  refuse  of  the .  collection  were  removed  in  the 
year  17 17^  having  been  purchased  by  Mr.  Waller,  of  fiesi- 
consfieldy  aqd  Mr«  Freeman,  of  Fawley  Court.  Those 
which  ^remained  •  were  -povered  with  rubbish.  They  weip  . 
afterwards  dug  out  by  Mr.  Theobald,  a  subsequent  pro* 
prietor  of  the  premises,  and  most  of  them  were  given  by  him 
to  the  earl  of  Burlington,,  who  took  tli^m  to  Chiswick  *. 

''  The  great  timber  yards,  ben^th  which  these  antr^- 
quities  were.found,  are  very  well  wonhy  of  a  vi^it.  .  One 
would  fear  that  the  forests  of  Norway  aqd  the  Otitic  would 
be  exhausted,  to  supi^ly  the  want  of  our  overgrpf^i^  ^^ 
pital,  were,  we  not  assured  the  resources  will  siiccessively  be 
increasing  equal  to  the  demand  of  succeeding  ages/*  .• 

This  spot  is  now  covered  by  the  extensive  Wine  an9  ^ 
Vinegar  Works  of  Messrs.  Beaufoy  akd  Co.  which  w^c' 
cannot  better  describe  than  in  continuation  by  Mr.  Pennant. 

^^  Notwithstanding  the  climate  of  Great^  Britain  has,  at 
least  of  late  years,  been  unfavourable  to>  the  production  of 
wines:   yet,  in  the  year  1635,  we  began  to  make  some 
from  ,the  rsusins  or  dried  grapes  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
Francis  Chamberlayne  made  the  atteiinpty.  and  obtained  a 
patent  fdrajfourteen  years,  in  which  it  is  alledged  that 'his 
wines  would  keep  good  during. sever^il  years,  and  even  in  a 
voyage  under  the  very  line.    The  art  was  most  successfully 
revived,  several  years  ago,  by  Mark  Beaufoy,  and  the  fo- 
teign  wines  most  admirably  mimicked.'    Such  is  the  prodi^ 
gality  and  luxury  of  the  age,  that  the  demand  for  mady 
sorts  exceeds  in  a  great  degree  the  produce  of  the  native 
vineyards.    We  have  skilful  fabricators,  who  "kindly  sup- 
ply our  wants.      It  has  been   estimated,  that  half  of  the 
port,  and  five^sixths  of  the  white  wines  consumed  in  our 
capital,  have  been  the  produce  of  our  honoe  .wine. presses. 
The  produce  of  duty  to  the  state  from  a  single  house,  was 
i^  one  year,  from  July  5,  1785,  to  July  5,  1786,  not  les^ 

•  Hist,  of  Lambeth,  p.  89,  81. 
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^n  ^y$6^.  Bs.  %dl.  The  genial  biote  of  Om  iPkuiMf^ 
iDpposite  to  cmr  capital,  yield  alteost  Weff  species  ef  wlHie 
wine;  and,  t>y  a  ^oadrpus  nagic,  Mesara  Beaufey  poto 
'  forth  the  autterials  for  the  rich  F'roDtittiac,  to  the  more  ele« 
l^nt  taUes;  the  Madeira^  the  CalcavaHa,  and  >the  Lisboq^ 
4tito  every  part  of  the  kiogdooi. 

<'  I  can  scarcdy  say  how  mtieh  f  w«s  struck  with  ifce  ex- 
teitt  of  diis  greet  work,  and  that  for  tbedakhig  of  "vkiegar. 
There  is  a  magfiiflcence  of  business,  in  this  4cx;ean  of  sweeta 
and  sours,  that  eanooC  fail  exciting  the  greailest  udoilratioB : 
whether  we  consider  the  number  of  vesscAs,  or  their  sis^ 
The  boasted  ton  at  Heydelberg,  does  nof  su^pkMs  them* 
On  first  entering  the  yard,  two  rise  before  you,  e^v^red  ift 
the  top  with  a  thatched  dome;  betweeil  them  iH  a  cH^ar 
tivreti  including  a  winding  staircase,  which  Mngs  you  to 
their  summit,   which  are  tfbove  twen^-four  feet  in  diar» 
meter.    One  of  tboM  conservatories  is  foU  of  svneet  wine, 
and  eonktin^  fifty-eight  thousand  one  hundred  and  nine  gal- 
lons;  or  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ^teen  barrels  of 
Winchest(sr  measure.     Its  iiuperb  associate  is  fidl  of  vi- 
negar, to  the  amount  of  fifty-dx  thousand  seveh  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  gallons;  or,  one  thousand  s^v^ert  •  hnndredi 
and  seventh-four  barrels,  of  the  same  standard  as  ^  former. 
T'he  fMAons  German  vessel  yields  even  to  thela^  by  the 
quantity  of  forty  barrels'''. 

<'  Besides  these,  ts  an  avenue  ef  Isdser  vdMb,  wilidi 
iiold  from  thirty  two  thousand  five  hundred,  to  sixleen 
thovsand  nine  hundred  and  seventy^ur  galions  eaclb. 
After  quitting  the  Brofcdignagian  scene,  we  pass  to  fbo 
ocres  covered  with  common  barrels:  we  canndt  dlmiirisb 
owr  ideas  so  suddenly,  but  at  fii^  we  iaai^^  w^  could 
<)iiaff  them  off  as  easily  as  Gulliver  did  ^he  little  fiogshea^ 
cjf  <he  kingdom  of  Lilliput.**  f 

A  moH  e!fC(Slont  and  benign  cimrity  has  recenHly  fixed 
k%  i(«sidence  near  Ci>per*s  Bridge:  it  is  denominated 
The  Rkfuoe  for  tiI£  D£§TiTt7T£  ;  aii^orted,  under  th^ 

*  Accordiiig  to  Mr.  Kef  tkr,  the  Heyiclb^x^  xosat  iKiUf  /^.tlNtfr 
•and  and  four  torn.  '  ^ 

t  jLondoa,  p^  97. 
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{MtfcUKige  of  his  voyal  highness  tUe  duke  of  Vork^  by  i  so^ 
ei^  composed  df  the  first  nobility,  and  most  benerolent 
characters. 

**  Thfcir  ol^t  is,  to  provide  a  place  of  refuge  for  per- 
sons discharged  from  prisons,  or  the  hulks,  unfortunate  and 
desehed  females,  and  others,  iyho  from  loss  of  character,  or 
exireme  indigence^  cannot  procure  an  honest  maintenance^ 
though  wilUkg  io  f^ork. 

•^  for  dUch  a  poi-pbse  these  premises  are  engaged ;  thej^ 
are  competent  to  £he  separate  accommodations  cnF  the 
sexes,  upon  a  ^cale,  in  the  first  instance,  proportioned  to 
the  infant  state  of , the  institution,  and  capable  of  toy  fur* 
ther  extennon  which  may  hereafter  be  deemed  expedient. 

'*  The  utmost  po&ible  attention  is  paid  to  the  improve-^ 
inent  of  their  morals,  and  suitable  admonition  and  religious 
instructioh  regularly  afforded  them. 

^  '^  The  males  and  females  are  lodged  and  employed  it^  > 
apartmdnts  which  are  entirely  distinct,  and  approached  by 
sepstntte  entrances,  and  are  engaged  in  useful  trades  an4 
manufactures ;  some  of  the  females  in  knitting,  and  oth6r 
appropriate  works,  for  the  more  immediate  use  of  the 
tistablishment.  Lenient,  perstrasive,  and  encouraging  mea- 
suries  are  adopted,  to  lead  them  to  a  proper  course  of  life, 
idtbongfa  the  strictest  conformity  to  regulations,  for  th^ 
tsahitenance  of  ord6r,  itf  enforced. 

''  As  an  incentive  to  good  4:onduct,  a  certabi  portion  o^ 
their  earnings  is  set  apart,  and  allowed  them,  if  discharged 
with  credit  to  themselves;  and  premiums  are  distributed  to 
such  a^  behave  in  a  manner  peculiarly  exemplary.       ^ 

**  After  they  have  acquired  a  due  sense  of  religion,  and 
audi  fiabiteof  industry,  as  may  ^render  them  useful  mem* 
bers  of  society,  reconciliation  to  their  friends  or  relations 
(if  persons  of  character)  will  be' attempted; -proper  situa- 
tiotte  sbught  for  them,  and  recommendations  given  to  the 
clergy  and  principal  inhabitants  of  the  places  to  which  they 
nay  i^^iort  for  employment:  further  revVards  will  be  be- 
itovred  otf-tiioie  who  art  found  afterwards  to  persevere  irl 
foud  eomih^r. 

<<  By  tiii^'  me^s,  whilst  they  contribute  by  their  lar 
Vol,  ly.  No,  9».  3  Y  hours 
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bours  daring  their  stay,-  to  defray  the  expenae  of  ^tbe  etaW 
lishtnent,  they  may  be  weaned  from  vicious  pursuits,  en- 
couraged and  confirmed  in  virtuous  disposftions,  aad  en- 
abled, after  their  discharge,  to  gain  a  support  by  occu^ 
pations  advantageous  to  themselves  and  to  the  community, 

^^  The  whole  conduct  of  the  institution  is  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  committee,  who  meet  every  Wednesday  at  the 
llefugc,  at  twelve  o^clock  precisely;  (where  .personal  ap^. 
plication  must  be  made  for  admission  at  eleven  o'clock  on 
the  same  day),  and  a  constant  inspeclion  over  the  establisb- 
ment  is  preserved  by  visitors  and  sub-committees. 

'*  It  is  but  justice  to  the  known  character  of  Britons,  to 
conclude,  that  when  it  is  once  considered  what  inestimable 
good  may  be  done  to  the  objects  of  an  institution,  which 
receives  those  to  whom  no  other  refuge  from  vice  and  ml* 
tery  is  open,  and  what  extensive  benefits  are  likely  to  result 
^o  society  from  a  charity  that  supplier  the  deficicncioi  6f  all 
others,  and  interferes  with  none,  there  will  be  a  general  co- 
operation of  every  friend  to  humanity  and  religion,  in  sup- 
plying the  funds  necessary  to  its  support.'*  f 

Near  the  magnificent  and  benevolent  works  just  described^ 
are  those  of.  equal  celebrity  for  elegance  of  design  and  un« 
doubted  durability,  denominated  The  Artificial  Stone 
Manufactory;  the  objec^  of  which  undertaking,  and  a 
catalogue  of  the  various  beautiful  specimens  exhibited  at 
the  gallery,  are  best  explained  in*  the  Address  and  Pk-o- 
spectus  submitted  by  the  proprietors,  Messrs.  Coade  and 
'  Sealy,  to  tte  Public. 

"  More  than  forty  years  *  have  now  elapsed,  since  th« 
establislimeut  of  this  Manufactory  of  Artificial  Stove, 
hardened-  by  the  vitrifying  aid  of  fire.  The  Qiost  respec«» 
table  proofs  of  the  utility  of  this  art,  are,  the  length  of 
time  it  has  been  established,  and  the  growing  fame  it  has 
acquired ;  the  numerous  and  substantial  advantages  peculiar 
to  this  manufacture  in  preference  to  the  natural  stone, 
render  an  accinrate  statement  of  them  equally  interesting  to 
the  public,  and  to  the  proprietor.  Portland  ston^,  marble, 
.     *  Eitablhhed  ia  1768.  f  The  corporation  of  Londoa  havv 

recently  voted  2101.  for  the  benefit  of  thii  charitable  iaititutigs. 

and 
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and  otlier  natural  calcareous  materials,  are  considerably  im- 
paired, and,  in  time^ .  totally  defaced  by  the  chemical  prdL 
"perties  of  the  atmosphere;  but  the  Wgh  degree  of  fire  to 
wliicb  this  artificial  stone  is  exposed  in  the '  kilns;  'gires  it  a 
durability    resembling   jasper   or   porphyry.      Frost    and 
damps   have  no  effect  upon  it,  consequently  it'  retains;  a 
sharpness  not  to  be  diminished  by  the  changes 'of  climate* 
On  this  account  it  is  principally  adapted  for  sculpture,  in 
the  <)mamehtal   parts  of   columns,    pyramids,    triumphal* 
arches,  or  other  national  works  which  are  to  be 'exposed  to 
the  air;  for  parks,  gardens,  fountains,  bridges^  tombs  in 
church-ykrds  or  churches,  decorations  of  churches,  either 
in  the  Grecian  or  Gothic  style,  it  clafms  a  superiority  of 
duration  over  any  other  material,  either  in  this,  or  a  more 
3evere  climate.    And  amongst  its  other  qualities,  is  its  re- 
sistance both  of  electric  and  common  fire ;  of  the  former, 
the  partaking  of  the  properties  of  glass  in  that  respect,  is  a 
suflicient  demonstration,  and  where  it  has  been  applied  in 
buildings  which  have  been  buFr\t  down,  or  damaged  by  firej 
such  .as  the  Ordnance  Arms  in  the  pediment  of  the  Tower* 
of  London ;  a  row  of  houses  at  Rochester,  and  other  places; 
memorable  testimonies  remain  that  it  has  not  received  thif 
-smallest  injury,  on  the  contrary,  fire  purifies  it.     This  ma'- 
nufacture  has  a  preference  to  Portland  stone  in  pomt  of 
cheapness,  especially   in  proportion  to  the  enrichment  oJF 
the  wbrk.    ,  .  » 

*  '*  In  Common,  with  most  original  undertakings,  the  great ' 
cxpence  incurred  for  experiments  necessary  to  its  pcffeei? 
tion,  leaves  but  an  inadequate  renurtierition  to  the  pro- 
prietors, who  presume  to  offer  some  pretensions  to  public' 
favour,  as  having  formed  a  school ,  for  artists,  and  brou^t 
to  considerable  perfection,  a  valuable  art,  which,  without- 
unwearied  perseverance  against  prejudice  and  interest,  had 
now  beep  extinct*. 

His 

**  It  might  be  thought  unnecessary  or  invidious,  to  take  notice  of  the 
many  composition!  obtruded  on  the  pablic  under  the  jiame  of  Artificial 
Stone,  were  it  not  for  their  invariable  failure  in  time  of  frost,  and  be* • 
ing  pointed  out  by  designing  people  as  the  production  ef  this  mauufac*. 
•  3  Y  2  '       tory 
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'^  Ifis  Mii)«^y  m^fl  pleaded  fo  booour  this  oanufiMftory  vith 
Ihs  approbation  and  apppintniept  at  a  yfxj  early  .periods 
Th«ir  rpyal  bighe§««^  the  pnoce  of  Wale9»  dnfce  of  York^ 
i^oke  of  K^Dt^  &c.  baye  in  like  mfmnor  gnaate^  th^  cooui- 
l^poance, 

'<  Amongst  other  work^  wh\th  have  ^en  e^epnt^  at  this 
place,  is  that  celebrated  Gothic  9oreen  in  St,  Geoi|;e*a 
/phapel  at  Wind^r^  supporting  the  organ  gaUery ;  also  thp 
Gothic  front,  and  the  tliiee  i^^tues  of  I^ing  JCdvratd*  V^^ 
/^na  and  cbil^^  s^nd  Sit.  Qeorge  %o,d  the  dr^on^  on  the 
iirest:  ftQ^t  of  thja  chapel ;  the  arms,  &c.  of  the  Trinit3^ 
Jpouse;  of  the  barracks  at  Windsor^  yorkf  ond  Noxtb-r 
ftnpton;  the^gueen's  Guard  Hojuae  in  l^t.Jaoii^*^  Park  | 
%i90  of  the  h^racks  throughout  Scotland;  wd  difen^nt 
,  vorka  in  the  gardej^s  and  on  the  screen  of  Carlton  Hou9e4 
^ost  of  which  hare  followed  these  ^fyp5>intQpi,eats;  alsp  tbp 
group  of  statues  in  front  of  the  PeJJLcan  Oi^Q^  ]U>pibard 
Street;*  and  a  variety  of  other  sta^tue^^  *  arn],Sr'W$l  orusi-. 
inent§  ia  every  ordt^r  pf  architejpti^re  in  a.nd  ^bput  this  ine^ 
tropolis,.  as  well  as  in  nrost  parts  of  the  ki^igdojon,  some 
from  twenty  to  thirty  years  standing,  are  hereafter  refeip-^d 
^>,  for  the  §atis&ctiou  of  tho^  who  ace  yet  unacqnainte4 
y^fk  tb^  peculiar  excellence  of  the  manufacture;  where 
they  may  see  it  stand  unimpaired,  wluie  the  natural  stone 
freqi^ently  in  and  about  the  same  buildings,  s^re  gone  to 
decay. 

^*  The  situation  of  the  mantifectory  being  so  obscure,  tljat 
notwithstanding  the  length  of  time  it  bj^  been  established, 
xnany  instances  occur,  of  gentlemen  vjsiting  it,  who^  while 
ibpy  cypress  their  surpri^  at  the  m^itu^e  and  beauty  of 

toiy,  endeaTouring  thereby,  to  deter  gentlemen  from  itttro^nciog  k  in 
tAeir  deiignt ;  or  substituting  initead  of  k  natural  stone  or  some  other 
dompoiitiony  in  which  tfaey  are  riiore  pariiculariy  iocArast^d,  oither  per- 
^  sonally,  or  with  the  parties  carrying  on  the  same.  Th9  -gateway  lead- 
i^g  to  Sion  House,  was  executed  by  one  of  those  imitators  of  artificial 
•tone,  it  failed  in  the  first  frost,  and  has  been  repeatedly  attributed  to 
this  roafmfactory  to  its  very  great  detriments  but  pans  otf  this  gateway 
hiure  been  restored  by  Messrs.  Coade  and  Sealf,  at  the  requeue  of  tha 
4oke  of  NorthuoDberlBtid  i  bciidet  this  there  ai^e  various  ii^st^ces  ir 

;4)^doAaA4  W^numnrc  •  finw  iW  ja  V«l.  W» 
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Ae  iiii4ert^«g»  regret  their  not  haviiig  known  it. soon 
epougb  to  urail  themself es  of  i(s  ^egi^oce^  ^nd  ^beapveas  in 
tdeiic  pwn  buildings,  and  decoratioiis.  T0  briiiag  it^  t|»PW 
fore,  more  forward  to  public  notice, 

••  The  Gai^lery,  opened  on  the  Surre)'  side  of  W^t- 
ininster  Bridge,  leiKliog  down  to  the  omniifa^tary}  oooti^nf 
specitnens  of  the  various  works,  where  the  public  wiU  hav^ 
opportunities  pf  seeing  frooi  time  tp  tioiey  oiodelf  in  h^fo* 
relievp,  statues^  &p.  93  they  a/^  ^xecut^  At  tbe  iii»Qil« 
factory,'' 

Tbe  front  entrance  to  th^  gallery^  e^Bibits  a  \fiVtfi  (VUH 
nel,  nine  feet  wide  by  ten  feet  bv^»  designed  by  thp  1%;^ 
Mr;  BiicoK*    It  consists  of  three  figures  as  large  as  Uf(^ 

Iq  the  centre  is  a  female  (igMr^^  emblematical  of  w^f^ 
tare  and  architecture,  seated  on  a  pedestal^  op  the  4i^  of 
^    whi^  is  the  followii^  iDs.qription: 

The  aUeiapts  of  TtMB  to  destroy  Sculplnre- and  Arobitectun^ 
AeCbated  by  the  vitrifying  Aid  of  Fire.  4 

And  on  the  plinth  are  tliesc  appropriate  lines: 

fti  vain  thy  threats,  O.Tirts,  these  arts  assail^ 
The  pow'r  of  Fire,  shall  o'er  thy  strength  prevail 
Till  Thou  and  Fire,  with  this  great  Globa  shall  fail 

On  her  right  hand  is  the  statue  of  TVni^,  whose  attitude 
and  countenanee  is  finely  expressive  of  dismay  and  con- 
fusion. '    \ 

Opposite  tb  him  is  an  emblematical  statue  of  Fire^  with 
her  left  hand  she  nipulses  Time^  and  her  right  hand  holds  i| 
torch ;  on  her  girdle' is  the  motto  Ignea  vis. 

In  the  back  ground  is  a  view  of  the  kiln,  and  round  the 
iron  hoop  which  encircles  it,  is  introduced  the  latter  part  of 
.  that  well  known  quotation  from  Ovid : 

Jan^ue  opus  exegi,  quod  nee  jovi  ira,  nee  ignis^ 
Nee  polerit  ferruia,  nee  edaa  abolere  vetustas. 
>  .Ovid.  Mst. 

.To  support  this  large  pannel,  are  four  male  cariatides  or 
ter^,  on  pedestab  eleven  feet  high.  The  anatomical  parts 
of  these  sti^tues  are  worthy  of  observation. 

/aipitf^snrthe  key-atooe  pf  the  front.  ar<;b« 
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'    Side  Entra'i^ce.    Two  Genii  or  BoySf  holding  drapery] 

4hd  displaying  a  pannel  of  the  same  size  as  the  other,  with 

lin  inscription^  describing  the  works  executed  in  the  mana* 

ftctorj, 

"  Neptune'^ s  ZT^flrf— the  key-stone  of  the  side  arch. 

On  the  parapet  are  the  Lion  and  Unicorn^  the  supporters 
if  the  royal  arqis.  , 

Having  entered  the  Ant^  Room,  the  objects  of  attention 
are  C%art/y.— -A  gi'oup^of  four  statues,  consisting  of  a  mo- 
ther litid  three  children,  finely  expressive  of  maternal  affec- 
tion, modelled  for  one  of  the  niches  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
dispel  at  Greenwich  Hospital. 

Statues  of  Springs  Summer ^  Autmhn,  and  IViJxter,  with 
their  various  cmbldms,  from  models  of  the  late  Mr.  Bacon  ; 
each  four  feet  three  inches  high. 

A  Statue  for  holding  a  Ztg^//^— modelled  from  Stuart*s 
Athens,  introduced  as  cariatides  for  supporting  the  domes  in 
the  offices^  of  the  Bank  of  England;  and  also  in  the  stahr^ 
€»ise  at  the  marquis  of  Buckingham's^  in  London^  by  Mr. 

SOANE. 

A  Chimney-piece — pilasters,  profile  figures  modelled  from 
dtsigns  foimd  in  the  ruins  of  Hcrculaneum. 

Four  oval  medallions  of  the  elements  oi  Fire,  Air^  Earthy 
and  Water. 

'Two  Medallions,  emblematical  heads  ef  Health  and 
Agriculture, 

A  Pannel  from  the  original,  modelled  for  lord  Howard, 
at  Audley  End,  in  Essex,  consisting  of  fourteen  figures 
bronzed  and  highly  finished.  In  the  centre  is  a  good-  like> 
ifcss  of  his  present  majesty;  the  figures  are  emblematical  of 
the  commercial  advantages,  &c.  resulting  to  the  kingdom 
from  the  graces  and  virtues  which  ^rround  the  throne. 

An  oval  Medallion  over  the  chimnej'-piece,  bronzed,  de- 
sif^ned  for  a  clock,  consisting  of  the  fignre  of'Time  moving 
off  with  the  hours,  and  Attention  watching  the  moments  as 
they  fly. 

A  Bust  of  the  rev.  Rowland  Hill,  taken  from  the  life. 

An  elegant  Tripod  or  Pedestal  for  three  lights,  with 
branches  of  foliage,  on  lion's  feet;  an\l  three feoiale  figtiras> 

or 


SUBURBS  IN  StJRTt^Y.  .  Ml 

4ft  svmH  cariaticles^  in  recesses  between  the  foUage,  f up. 
porting  a  vase  or  lamp,  modelled  for  the  queen's  lodge  at 
Frogmore,  pear  Windsor,  from  «  design  of  Mr.  Jam^' 
Wyatt. 

Busts  of  Voltaire,  and  the  abb6  Rayna). 
A  fountain  Nf/mph.^^Th\s  fine  statue  is  reclining  npqa 
an  urn,  and  was  modelled  by  the  late  Mr.  Bacon,  for  a  lurgia. 
piece  of  water,  to  be  supplied  through  the  urn. 

A  statue  of  Decilia  the  Demos,  or  township  of  Tl^^ 
syllus,-^a  setting  figure,  placed  on  the  top  of  a  monunient 
dedicated  by  him  to  celebrate  his  yictory,  at  Choragus* 
This  Athenian  statue  is  seated  with  great  dignity,  girt  wi^h  ' 
a  lionV  skin,  and  in  her  hand  is  the  tripod  won  by  Thra« 
sy\hx^.'^SiMarCs  Athens.  v 

A  Tj^g-tfr— modelled  by  Mr.  Bacon,  from  nature,  for 
Sir  Francis  Bassett,  at  Tehidy  Park,  in  Cornwall.  Xti 
companion. 

Charity'^z,  group  of  two  figures,  modelled  by  BAcoWy 
for  the  Marine  Society  in  London,  under  the  directions  of 
Jonas  Hanway,  Esq. 

Galleby.  Ads  and  Galatea^"^  group.  This  stupendous 
design  is  conceived,  at  the  moment;  when  Polyphemus  dia- 
covers,  from  the  summit  of  the  rock,  the  nymph  Galatea 
with  his  rival  Acis,  upon  whom,  in  his  fury,  he  hurls,  a 
fragment  of  the  stone,  and  kills  him.  This  work  occupies 
a  space  of  twenty  feet  in  height  by  twelve  in  width ;  th« 
Polyphemus  is  a  statue  often  ^feet  six  inches;  a  cive  is 
formed  in  the  rock,  at  the  entrance  of  it  lays  the  Acis  and 
Galatea,  much  larger  than  the  life. 

Cave  of  the  RdcK.  A  Column  with  Bacchus^s  head 
and  festoon  of  grapes,  with  an  enriched  vase  on  it,  and  a 
cistern,  designed  for  a  sideboard. 

A  Gothic  Monument,  with  a^reclining  figure  of  Griefs 
of  three  feet  six  inches,  on  a  pedestal,  under  a  canopy 
much  enriched,  supported  by  columns,  caps,  and  bases*. 
A  Gothic  Font—from  the  original,  executed  for  his  ma« 

*  This  monument  is  put  up  in  Steyning  church,  Sussex.  There  is, 
alio,'  IX)  Rochefter  cathedral,  a  fine  mQnuroent  of  this  manufacturcy  ia 
memory  Qf  lady  Htfineker. 
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my,  ^  placed  in  9t.  Gebtge'^  ChaptA^^  WinldMri  8&6 
fit  Debdeii  thiircli,  iri  Essex ;  and  at  Sfilton  AblK^,  Uor* 
Mlibire;  rouhd  the  lowc^  part  are  eight  Gothic  nicb^y  con* 
taining  the  statues  of  Charity^  Paithy  Hop9^  Tanpetahci^ 
Fortitude y  Justice ,  Prudence j  Life y  from  paintihgs  by  the 
tote  'Sir  Joshua  Reynolds^  for  the  grand  window  iff  Nevr 
C!bllege,vOkfbfd« 

A  female  stdttie  of  an  Angel-'^nt  hand  hbld^  a  trumpet, 
#ilh  the  other  she  points  to  the  heavens  as  the  pface  of  rest. 
Taken  firoitf  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

A  female  statue^^^tymp^moM  to  the  above,  in  the  cha- 
ttitter  of  Admonitum  and  Reproof  . 

Afinn  bust  tf  his  present  majesitf'^z&  large  a$  lifc» 
A  bust  of  the  late  earl  of  Chatham-"-^  larg6  as  life* 
The  TSnt&n^^A  statue  for  a  foutitain,  setting  on  three 
ddlphins,  frotn  the  Piaz2a  Bdrbarini,  at  Rome.  His  hand 
holds  a  cone  shell  to  his  mouth,  out  of  wbi^h  issues  » 
flTream  of  water ;  and  water  is  spouted  also  from  each  of  the 
ffblpfitfts.  This  c6kbrated  statue  was  modelled  from  nature, 
and  must  be  seen  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  its  beauty. 

A  statue  of  t/rantd-^with  a  glass  globe  on  her  head, 
adapted  for  a  fcimp,  bronzed ;  by  the  late  Mr.  Bacok. 

*  A  Jine  bust  of  that  celebrated  physician^  Dr.  Mead— as 
large  as  life;  oil  a  pedestal  f6rmed  of  serpents  fntwined, 
IHltity  bi^onzed ;  whole  height. 

-  Ah  antique  Sarcophagus^totsi  the  marquis  of  Bucking- 
fefoiM^s  eoHectiOn  at  Stbwe. 

R  is  impo^ble  to  giVe  an  adequate  deseription  of  the  ex* 
quisite  workmanship  in  this  piece  of  Artdent  sculpturd.  A  sa- 
^fiee  consisting  of  six  figures,  form^  the  front,  oh  tKe  top  is 

*  nsiked  figure  laying  on  ^  set-pertt,  and  dt  one  end  is  this  in- 
jicription : 

DM 
ANTONIA.  PACCVVIO.  F.  FECIT.  8VO 

£T:  ereJjnio.  nuo.  SVO.  PI 

ISSIMO.  IMP.  TRAIANI  CAE 
SARIS.  AVGV8TI.  GERMANI 
CI.  SERVO.  DISPENSATORI  MON 
TANIAMO.    . 

*  ^  The  Gothic  tcrecA  which  tutJjxirii  tnfc  ofgaft,  in  thii  cha^U  m 
much  Admired  for  its  lightness,  and  th«  richnHt  Of  tli^  ^roiti^  cieltiijti 
yM^  th^  arms,  creits,  ^c.  were  all  ex€cui«d  for  luf  majesty,  in  cba 
jear  1790.  A  Caadeiakrwm. 


,   A  Candtf^hvm^^  most  exquisite  pteoe  of  workmattdtup 
imm  the.  piiur^e,  designed  uid  execu  t^  by  Mr.  Df  V abrs.* 
^     Stair  Cass.   A  bust,  of  his  royal  h^ghoess  the  duke  of 
Clarence^  atkrge  as  life^  brocizedi  supported  by  a  Tritpii 
bzacket.    . 
.   A  pannel-— redioing  figure  c^  AgrUultVT^. 

Front  Room.  A  chimney-piece  for  a  dining  room,  the 
eiitablatun9  is  a  bacchanalian  chorus  or  procession^  with 
Tine  leaves  aud  grapes.  The  pilasters,  whole  length  figura| 
of  a  Flora  and  Pomona,  oi\  pedestalst  with  blocks  com^ 
posed  of  a>  wreath  of  myrtle,  bow,  and  quiver,  the  arcbU 
trave  are  reeds  banned,,  ,the  whole  elegautly  bronzed. 

An  emblematical  pannel  of  the  birth  of  Sbakefpean^ 
laying  in  the  lap  of  Nature^  attended  by,  the  Tragic  and 
Ccmic  Muses,  Genius  with  a  torch  hovering  over  his  head,^ 
nod  1^  river  god,  representing  ^be  Avon,  .on  the  Iptit  hand« 

A  Ctf/»ii/^with  the  torch  and  butterfly,  a  four  feet  settio|» 
statue,  emblematical  of  love  tormenting  the  soul. 

Jffir3e— feeding  Jove^s  eagle,  also  a  four  feet  setting  stacr 
tue,  Qompaniop  to  the  alcove. 

A  statue  of  /br/t/u&— leaning  on  a  bfoken  colum0|^ 
clothed  withalion^s  skin ,  from  the  original,  executed  for- 
his  royal  highness  the  prince  of  Wales,  together  with  five 
other  statues,  placed  on  the  outside  of  his  pavilion  at 
Brighthel^stone,  in  the  year  17S8. 

A  statue  of  Contefnplat^on^y  Mr.  Bacon,  ^s  executed 
for  Dr.  Lettsom,  at  Grove  Hill,  Camberwell. 

Back  Room.  K female  statue  laying  on  a  couch-^Bs  large 
as  life,  modelled  by  Locatelli,  from  nature,  &c.  &c.  jcc^ 

We  must  not  omit  taking  some  notice  of  Pedlar's  Aorb. 
We  are  informed  that  '^  a  person  unknown  left  a  piece  of 
land,  formerly  the  Church  Hope,  or  Hopys,  to  the  pa^ 
riahioners  of  Lambeth,  on  condition  that  they  kept  in  re« 
pa^r  a  representation  of  a  Pedlar  ^nd  his^  Dog,  in  stained 
glass  in  the  parish  church;  which  Mr.  Ly son's  seems  to 
think  alludes  tp  a  rebus  on  the  donor*s  name.  In  the  New 
View  of  London,  is  an  account  of  a  Mr.  Walksr,  who 
was  a  benefactor  to  the  parish,  but  does  not  mention  any 
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akteVfccn  ^fe  fi^jed.  IWietiheipihe  tftos  niigljt  iirtlB^rtiot 
ylhidc  tb  Ilia  dame,  we  arc 'at  a  loss  to  asceftalri ;  tmHtkJ^ 
psan  that  the  trnkno^ut)enefectclrl6ft  also  an  atintiilllo* 
iiation  6f  -61.  to  the  poor  for  evfer,  lOdt.  t©  tb*  ttew  d^- 
bishop,  201.  to  the  rector^  and  lOL  each  to  the  cleft  yAA 
sexton.  In  the  year  1 504,  thfe  tJhafch  Hope  prodnccil  6^ly 
two  killings  and  eight-pence  peff  outturn  \  it  wAi  tet^oo 
]i^,  in  the  year  1799,  at  t!he  yewfly  rent  df  ilO?.  lilM  tWk 
t&psMe  of  further  imgrovenfents.  A  fine  of  *06?.  was  te- 
teived  by  the  parish,  upon  jpf^rtting  a  lease  in  the  y^Mf 
1752.  With  respect  to  improviemeht,  this  and"  the  ^street 
whichis  continued  to  Blackfriar's  Bridge,  are  in  fte  utmost 
liecessity;.  for  a  mot'e  dirty,*  crooked,  and  incoirtretncnt 
av^nile'  is  hot  to  be  found   in   any  vicinity  to  the    "^ 


Opposite  CoADE^s   GALifenY,    in  tbfe  *WEsTMfi«rra« 

HoAti^   is  a'  place  of  public  entertkinrtent,  """fiatied  Thk 

Royal  Ami»hithe atrk.    This  theatre  stinds  oh  tfte  grocmd 

Where  irtr.  Afitiey;  senioi',  fofmerly  iexhibittd  fcats  i^  boite- 

•  maosbtp  and  other  amusements  in  the  open  air;  the  su(5ce8& 

atod  j^roifit^  of  which  enabled  him  afterwai^ds  to  extend  l^is 

j^lan  and  erect  a  building,  which,  from  the  riiral  ciast  of  tliB 

faiternal  decorations,  he  called  Tite  Royal  <7r6ve.     In 

thi^  theatric  Istruc^ture,  stage  eihitl^itions  wevd  given,  while, 

in  a  circular  area,  similair  to  that  in  the  late  theatres,  hors^ 

,  inansbip,  and   other  feats  oF strength  and  activity,  were 

continued.    This  theatre  has  been  twice  burnt  down  ;  the 

ptesent  structure,  however,  surpasses  in  elegant  decoration 

citlier  of  "riie  former,  and  consists  of  a  ride,  pit,  bdxes, 

and  gaAertes.    It  is  a  favourite  p^ace  of  amuseineht,'  during 

the  summer  season. 

"  We  now  approach  tWo  charities  .**  of  nncomniort  de- 
licacy and  titllity.  The  first  b  The  Westminster  Lviirc- 
hi  iiosl»iTXL,  which  is  not  instituted  merely  for  llie 
bbnest  matron,  who  can  depose  her  buithen  with  the  cbo- 
scibusness  of  lawful  love;  but  also  for  those  unhappy  t)C- 
Ings,  who  in  an  unguarcled  moment  were  sedfucisd  \6  be  a 
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HHiteinfirficaiBHiif  tim  of  goilt^  waat,  mil  wretehddiMM.'': 
.u.^  TUs  cfaa^j  vjqeli  im  initatatcd  in  dwjfMV  116£% 
4^  4ip.AuMMiiBaB«tiMs  afLthe:lat^BD..JaBiris.BAXtt*»  am 
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,^.  "P.^4  i.EA|CE,.  the  soi^  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  finglan^ 
wi  bbrn'-neaf  Klikotwald,  in  Cumberland,  was  first  teat  to  school  at 
Croglin,  .in  that  county ;  whence  he  was  removed  to  the  gramiUkr'scllbQl 
lf<*Bisfi<^sKbklaildi  where  He  t^^o  dHtrUgm hed  by  hitr  ra^id  advaaeet 
•a^Ahe^finiickNea  oft  thatinntienuscaHuaiy^ '  He  came  M.L0ado|i  wiilli 
4M|pr|o^:<N«ag»  m  thf  ^proicsiiop  of  wnpi  to>uo^  bmi^^eiuioinsA 
^     vrith  such  an  aiuj|le  portion  of  pa:ience  (as  was  then,  and  which,  un^ 
iMflpllf*i»ivDittH^>vKm  more  than  erer.  reqnfsitrlC  onup^omd  If 
paiUne^tary  isituini«e)  as  id  wait  th^  accompiislineiit  tf  :  Ihoae  eiptw» 
tadflait  iiiMiwhscklie'had>bamilutefed'by  the  emptji  pvpniaet.  or m^ 
pfrficJri^ithtttessiLfced^yateil  hitmttctiott  to  medimac^'   Aften«ti«Bi^ 
Mgjthetnipiiair  ivLottdiin^  sad  bchig  adiiRttcd  m  mhaberof  «tli9  caff|H>  ~ 
satioaTofr  sm^Bant,   aa*  t]pp0vdiaity '  paeasidiaf j  itrif^  of  (tKtoaAag  his 
laaawlfedi;^'  by;  Tiskhig  fiweistt:  ebuntrittji^ibe  aialiai)[a<  for  LiibiHif 
tHimtti  ^  aCgwr  gwrifyiag  his  tlnrtttfar   iof«ana|i«n  bp- «f«ry  dmg 
aabrthf  of'Tomatk  i^/tfaif  mctroyutit,  iia  vtatc^  saveraLpaits:  of^ita^ 
ami^  w'fais'.Tetavir(tor  Londoa,  anxAcboad  hyisiawa*  as  ;ac  saiifM  ailA 
flua-aaiiwife  xn.'the  veighbouriiDodr:  of.  Pfceadilly.    Ht:  starsfiarpnK^ 
liafeieit  *'A'  DiasertatioB  on  the  Bnapqrtiaa  aul  SIficacf  afif  the.  IstslHp 
nil^  JMnlt;'!  anbick  he  admiaistartd.  wHh.aiicceaa  is.  manp)  vaiy  4a» 
•pj^taw  casas'of  laes^  scrophuia,  and  the  icajrvy.    Stimtifarted  by)an«f¥ 
4tiir«leflirrto  <6nkrge  tlte sphere  of;  hia  atcfulncisv  aujd  eafcourayd  bf  hi$ 
aloillW'obiiatryfaanrthe latefiDr..  Hotk  Sauadi^rt,  who: ^aa  alsabfepoi  4a 
tlm'chlniti^catpiDSaBsion^  hie  presented  Wnsalf  tovtfae.ptfMMkai  aaf 
ccftiVlfs  of  the  London,  college^and  paaMd  tha  usnabcnnaMtia*:  wiUi 
MiaomM«a:jeeikit.    About  this  tJMatnhft  raiaqfed  to. a  spaatOMihoutt'm 
fi«a*^ii<Streat,  ia  the  Straasi,  .wblere.4ie  xommaaoedrikotiirao  tn^cfae  ofat 
•eatiMariy  Ij^^dellveringsUKthcQwiiisf^.whD:  wei»!indifl^»ialJBa^       iuj* 
fttail«oat|eilil  hit  ^  Lecture;  iairodlttiary  to  theTfaeocy  asd  Araotke.^ 
llttiwiQf^rir^V  which  fnsted  throv^  fbur  iedibaat  iii>iqiia«to.  .  JmJt9€54 
Im  ,puiciaiaad:a  piece  of  gr6Bh4'JOB^  a  buildffag  ^teum^  and  aftarwands^prc* 
tettadto.tfae  puUtc  thenrigiaal  phiufor  the'tnltstntioiiorthfrWetM 
msascarLying>-ia  Hospital.^    S«on  ar  th«'buUding  was  raisadf  heabf-  . 
kioiariiy,  aad  without  any  ooasidffratian,  assigned  orcrto  the  gaveiatttt 
aMihit  aright  of  the  abbve  pramiacs  in  fi^voorof  tJie.lioqdtaL;  aad4>ubd 
liaised*  in  l%n,  arolumetof . a< Fiaoiical Obsecvationa  as. «Im ClaU-bii 
leaevi  aad,  in  1774,  «•  a  >  Lecriu e^  latrodm^ok^f  ta  cha^1%aory  wtA 
Practiaeof  Midwif«ry;.iiiabdingitheHiitovy^  JUtine^  aiBd'T«dflBCf4 
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int^mMag  m  ksytliim.  for  ^the  wiv».of  iioov.iiNkwirifiM 
isnU^mea,  and.  distressed  hoitselceepfaEB ;  wIk»  eicber  frbn 
SDi^voidBiUttiiiisfortaoes^  >or  Itom  tba«tteitfaa».«ffJai^  <i- 
msliefl,  I  are  reduced  to  want,  and  readered  incapable  of 
bearing  the  expeaces  incident  to  the  pregnant  and  lying- 
^^,$tater  and'  also  for  tbe  wivos  bf.indVgcnt  sotdieb.and' 
fgrnieo. 

.  J  :>^  True  chari|:y  advditting  of  xepentanoe,; .  qpma  her 
bcneiroleat/ arm^  to  i  every  species  of  wfetolittbicafi.;  ac- 
litttcri^by  «i«h  a  sentiment,  tfae  governors  itf  Ais  HmtiM- 

•ribat  6cieace;'&!e«  'tmbitcly  delivered  October 4/^75,  mW  ivd. 
•wiqcb  'jams,  jftenveeds  contidetabfy  vtried^  enlarged,  and  pnUithcii  m 
•ewpo  Toluiiei|'i|ndefrthe  title  (if ^*  Medical  Obtencitma  ai»d  Irisirae- 
4ioiu  en  tUb  NBturev  Treatment,  aad  Care^  bf:#arieiM  Diteues  in* 
*  «(t*Bt  to  Womefa/'rn  Thm  vmt  so  weU  ncevved  by  Iha  pnUieras  to  paw 
tbhni^  seren  ev  c%bt  editiont,  ai»d  hat  beea translated  iacathe^Ffeach 
f  nd  German  feagua^cei    •  Abput  the  Utter  end  of  the  feat J79jv  \i€  wna 
fcised  wttb>ai|ffindi>jiiMiiion>  of Mthe  bcebst, :  -which  was  iixMj(Sned  to  have 
)ide&o«catfon^byhiaatf»pii£aiiob  ie'ewppoaieg  '*:  Afnractical.^ttay  <»tba 
Ditemerelitbe  Viacesa,  particolarijmboietif  the  StDinacband.B«ireIi*'*- 
ike^  raeoTened^from  that  lUnefiijaifd -tbe  Work  wat  piii>lKhed  kAJibm 
qpving  of 'tbe  neat  year.    ^riMtit  cbeftfc  weeks  before  hit*  death  he  bad 
epetnra  of- bit  former  eomplaim ;  but,  tbe  day  before  bv  died|  tbepky* 
eidanby  wbom'heiras.aueBded,  asiweil  as  tbe  doctor  himself,  tboi^l 
lie  was  much  better,  and  it  was  intended  that  he  should  remove,  tbe 
aex^  diy  to  sleep  in  tbe  country.    HeirettMi  lo  reatabont  tea  o'dockca 
fuiydl,  HM,  shaving  given  oodert^to  hit  servant  to  calihiro  aceiibi 
oJciock  tbotaaat  morning.    This  '^as::done,  and  n6  answer  being  re? 
aeieedyrtbe  man'  called  again  at  jaam,  with  aa  little  iooceas*  .  TbOx 
in^htt-bolt  of  ;tbo  chamber  door  was  then  forced,  and  Dr.  L.  was  found 
dead  in  binbed }  .which .  event  appeared  to  have  taken  place  some  bovra* 
lie  wasr  soibew bat  -below  the  middle  size»  temperate  in  diet,  adivfria 
Vuamlen,  acutecxn  hia  perceptionsy  volnble  and  very  entertainiog  InJds 
diaqMine  ;  ipdUte,  but«omewhat  precise^  in  his  manners;  and,  from  a 
too  great  irritability  bfrifemper;' sometimes  disgusted  both  bis'pnpik  nad 
patieatSf^to  whoin  he  was,  nevertheless;  ever  anxious  to  be ;  service- 
^>le.    He  wbsv  what  ^very  man  of 'Uste  and  reflexion,  must  neo^sanrily 
be,  a  warm  adcfkircrof  Shakespeare,  and  often  delighted  by  the  fe^ng 
iadpatbbsidkh  which  he  recited  many  beamiful  passages  of  thatsm* 
Invtal  budr^'^iM.  Mt^.  Ss/U.  1799.    These  is  a  fine  portrait  of  him 
'     bfteehiaM«iMediaii>lservations/''byBadblsz«i« 

•t  tioQ 
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mMlmud  tU  benefits  to  the  eaiai{flicafeed  dtstresses  of 
Wonien,  who,  tboagh  imprudenoe  be  the' orate  «f 
thoir  flriiftyrtiinesy  ere  sttH  eutit]ed  to  compasnon.  Thie 
iM^^nee  of  th€i:>  charity  is^  however,  by  no  means  ia^ 
tended  to  give  the  iimallest  countenance  to  vice,  but  toeste 
tUb  unfortonate  from  the  efiects  of  that,  despair,  which  too 
often  tempts  thmn  toiperpetrate  the  wofst>of  crimes;  waA^ 
while*  Aeir  misfortunes  are  aUeviated,  and  their  hiusffcae 
oApring  preservody  the  greatest  care  is  takes  to  prevent tho 
QODtegion  of  iU-example,  by  keeping,  them  in  sepaiate 
wj^s  from  the  married  women,  apd  by  confining  the  im* 
dnlgeoce  to  the  firBt-instance  of  their  misconduct.  .ct 

.  ^^  Thebeoefit^t  of  this  institution  are  extended  ako  to 
pregnant  women,  who  prefer  remaining  with,  their  families^ 
or  who  cannot  conveliiently  be  removed ;  and  are  supplied 
with  all  iiecessary  medicines,  and  medical  88sistanoe:.»tiiai 
benefit  cannot  b6  extended  fiirther  than  to  such  as  rerido 
wttbio  ^rtain  limits,  viz.  Vauxhall,  Kennington,  and  KenI 
Sbrekt.  turnpikes;  Tower  Hili;  Cornhill;  the  turnpikes  M 
the  end  of  St.  John  Street,  Goswell  Street,  Gray's  Iim 
Laob,  Tottenham  Court  Road,  Paddington,  Tyburn,  Hyde 
Serk,  Picniico)  and.  proper  mid  wives  ans  appointed  iii.  thf 
Various  districts  to  such  women." 

This  excellent  invitation  is  uodi^r  the  benign  patronage 
of  her  royal  highness  the  duchess  of  York  v.her  royal  con* 
^rt  is  also  a  liberal  contributor. 

After  having  passed  the  turnpike,  the  lodge  of  wUc^ 
exhibits  a  neat  piece  of  workmaus^iip,.  me  are  gratified  with 
a  second  mark  of  British  pbilantiiropy,  The  Asylum. 
This  is  a  charitable  foundation  to  preserve  friendless  and 
deserted  girls  under  twelve  years  of  age,  from  the  miseries 
and  dangers  to  which  their  teodier  age,  unprotected,  might 
be  exposed.  This  excellent  charity  owes  its  rise  to  the  ho* 
mane  and  judicious  plan  of  the  late  Sir  John  Fielding,  who^ 
having  induced  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  to  second 
his  philanthropic  proposals,  raised  a  fund  sufficient  to  pur* 
chase  the  lease  of  an  inn,  denominated  the  Hercules  Pillars, 
lA  $t.  George's  Fields;  which  wi»  soon  fitte4  up^  And  the 

,  childrea 
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IftOdfen  first  adnutMlaly «,  iT59L    The: 
tecdlent,    and.  tbe  apartmentt  commodious:   Wite: 
steibingoeitaia  specified  sains  are  eiititk(it0bo.giMwdai«i| 
and  tD  ¥Oteby  prbi^y.    The  chikb^n  are?  ftgolki^^  aiM!ai» 
torqalttly.  eiQploycd  in  readings,   knitting'^  sewing^;  ttdirm 
ttohoftinessof  thekitcben^  &e.;  tbej  also  oiake  Uibibedi^ 
deaii.the'rporm,  assist  in  getting  uptheJineii^  anditnisodb 
Wmcss'asi  may  mafce  them  gp<xl  bonsemves  andtunefial 
neimbeys  of  sdeiety.    A  rery  neat  chapel » i»  iodu^odimfffle 
yiaot  10  which  some  respectable  mimstor  of  the  6ospolr«<> 
fieiates  as  a  preacher  on  Simdayt ;  the  girb  also  mg  tsp^ 
propriate  bymnsy  accompanied  by  .a  good  organ.    Aninn^ 
ber^' the  nobility  and  gentry  frequent  .this  place  of  w6r- 
•bip,  andat  tlie  same  time  become  contributors  to  a  npblq 
ibarity,  trhiob  praserres  from  probable  destrootion  a  giieato 
■mbber  of  indtgant  female  orphans,  and  makes  tbem>atf ther 
puna  time  a  comfort  (to  their  remaining  relations^  anda^be- 
Aefit  to  the  community.     Her  ma^d^ty  is  tbe'^atrotieto 
Mr.  Peniiant  c^lls  this  an  ^'  An  institution  of  a  mctet"  hevu 
fmly  nature!" 

^  Proceeding  eastward,  on  tbd  north  sido  of  the  road,  ii 
The  Frsemasovs^  Charity  Sohooii  for  Female  Ctiit**^ 

PREN.  f" 

**  Freemakonry,  which  pvoudly  boasts  of  its  antiquity, 
aiid'imperiously  demands  the  practice  of  every  moral  viN 
toe,  had  not,  till  this  institution  was  estabiidied,  extcnde^l 
its  beneficence  to  female  ol^acts. 

'  '*  I'he  purpose  of  this  institution  is  t<>  preserve  the  fotnal^ 
ofllBpring.of'indigeRtiFraemasons^rom  the  dangers  and  mis^ 
flMFtunes  to  which  a  distressed  sitimtrot)  naturaUy  expos^ 
Ibem. 

**  To  extend  the  hand  ol<  compassion,  to  give  assistance 
where  nto^t  Wanted,  and  to  render  this  design  extensiv^d^ 
beneficial;  aptanwss^  therefore,  with  the  utmostdeference, 
submitted  to  her  royal  highness  the  duchess  of  Cumb<^land^ 
by  tue  chevalier  Bartb.  Kuspini. 

.  •<  Her- royal  hlgftniss  having  considered  the  same,^  ha-f 
merely  condescended  to  take  i^  tinder  h^  prokeotioDi  audi 
deigned'to  accept  the  title  of  patroness. 


'  ^  Ws  WfAlSigbiae^  ilie  duke  iX  Cumberland,  etKtA 
Mftster,  sod  4idr  te^al  ti^^Ms  Hit  pribce  of  tVales,  ifae 
«Mke»  bf  Ypck  tod  GlMe<&t)sr,  expresisad  tbeiir  apprabattcn 
ttriA  ^irpojition  lo  support  it  by  their  patronage*- 
-  ^  In  donseqiience-of  whichj'on  the  25th  oF  March,  l1<*; 
Ibis  cfaaiity  was  rasthuted,  for  m^tntatning,  cTothfng,  and 
eddcatittg  theTetacfale  children  and  chrphans  of  fndigetit  btei 
Utaetxi,  belotigtng  to  the  stfttent  and  bonodrable  society  df 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons. 

**  The  great  ehcotnrstgement  it  has  since  receiVcd  fhcTm  the 
ftat^ity  at  large,  together  with  the  hT)eral  contribution^ 
)ind  patronages  of  Several  of  the  nobiirty,  ladies,  genffy,  and 
otter*  benevolent  persons,  hatre  enabled  the  governors  to  in- 
crea^  the  number  of  children  at  different  periods,  since  that 
Itime^'  from  fifteen  tb  sixty :  and  to  which  nUfiftber  saeh  'Adg- 
wentation  will  from  titue  to  time  tak6  place,  as  the  'ftihd  ci 
th^  charity^  will  admit* 

**  The  governors,  anxious  to  extend  the  benefits  oJT  this 
institution,  erectied  this  school  house,  sufficiently  capacious 
to  contain  one  hundred  children. 

'*  Children  are  admitted  into  the  school  from  the  age  ot 
live  to  ten  years,  without  any  re!H:rictton  to  their  parochtrf 
settlement,  whether  in  town  or  country,  and  continued 
therein  until  they  attaiti  the  age  of  fifteen  years ;  during 
which  time,  they  are  carefully  instructed  in  every  domestib 
employment,  and  when  they  quit  the  school,  are  botond  ap- 
prentices, four  years,  either  to  trader,  or  as  domestic  seir- 
vants,  which  ever  may  be  found  most  suitable  to  their  re- 
spective capacities,  and  have  a  supply  of  clotlHng  giveb 
them  to  the  value  of  4l.  4s.  And,  as  an  encouragement  for 
serving  their  apprenticeship  faithfully,  a  premium  of  5/.  Ss. 
fsklsb  git^n  them,  on  producing  their -master  of  mistress's 
testimofiial  of  their  good  behaviour  during  such  appren- 
ticeship: 

«  No  child  who  has  not  had  the.  smatl-pox,  or  who  hat 
any  defect  in  her  sight  or  limbs,  or  is  weak,  sickly,  or  af« 
flicted  with  any  disorder  or  infirmity  whatever,  can  be  ad- 
niiittad  into^his. school.  And  every  child,  applying  for  ad« 
....     9  mission. 


I 

D^fssiqit^  most  produce  a  certificate  hom^the  voBakpt  nod 
vardens  of  the  lodge  in  which  her  fjeither  was  made  a  q»so% 
that  he  had  been  at  least  three  years  a  member  of  thefra? 
temity,  previous  to  such  application;  the  graod  secre^ry^s 
certificate,  tlhat  he  has  b^en  duly  registered  in  the  grand 
lodge  books ;  a  certiQcate  of  the  marriage  of  her  parents ;  a 
legister  of  her  age  frokn  the  parish  where  she  was  bom ;  and 
a  certificate  from  two  of  the  medical  governors,  of  the  stafea 
(f  Iier  health. 

**  On  the  10th  of  February,  1700,  the  Grand  Lodga 
voted  an  annual  subscription  of  twenty-five  guineas  to  tba 
charity,  and  particularly  recommended  it  to  the  lodges,  as 
deserving  encouragement:  in  consequence  of  which  coo*, 
aiderable  $ums  have  been  raised  for  its  support.** 

Hence  to  the  Obelisk,  concludes  this  Route.  Thus 
Jhaving  commenced  our  perambulation  of  the  metropolis  ^t 
the  emporium  of  commerce,  we  have  closed  this  part  ot 
our  undertaking  aipong  the  mansions  of  charity  and  be* 
jievolence. 

But  we  cannot  help  observing,  however  extraordinary  it 
inay  api^car,  that  one  body  of  deserving  persons,  whose 
education,  abilities,  and  virtues,  ought  to  give  them  a 
better  claim,  are,  passed  over  in  the,  general  plan  of  cha« 
ritable  institutions.  The  Clergy,  who  have  passed  the 
most  valuable  years  of  their  lives  in  the  pursu^  of  ex- 
pensiva  education,  in  the  practice  of  tlieir  clerical  func- 
tions, and,  we  presume,  i[)  the  practice  of  ji  holy  life,  aro 
neglected  in  their  old  age!  There  is.  no  asylum  for  their 
wearied  bones  s  their  abilities  are  palsied,  and  as  no  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  them,  they  expire  in  parish  poor 
bouses.  The  widows  and  children  of  clergymen  are  pro- 
Tided  for;  but  the  poor  curate  only  is  neglected  and  doomed 

Our  next  volume  will  commence  with  what  is  remarkable 
in  the  circuit  pf  thirty  miles;  and,  we  trust,  comprize  an 
epitome  of  topography  arid  useful  informapon,  consistent 
wkb  the  plan  of  the  present  undertaking. 
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Remarks  on  th£  Costume  6f  the  CoynT  and  CiTUSHt 
OF  London,,  from  the  Korman  Conquest  to  THf 

l^dfj^dfeMAfiLY  to  bur  wish  of  rcnclering  cveiy  in. 
V^  fenaaiion.  vpoD  evep  r^ote  subjects  connebtedT  mtti 
oyr  plwi  we  have,  ip  iinitatibn  of  oar  predecessor  ^w, 
'^faio  tfipu^bt  the  siipject  worthy  of  His  attention,  eztracteil 
'•oosfc  QottciBs  reispecting  the  costume  of  the  court  anil  pl- 
tizcos  of  London  froni  an  early  period. 

£diwarp  the  Confessor,  having  imbibed  a  strong  palt. 
tiality  for  the  manners  and  even  dress  of  the  Normaiis,  with 
.whom,  he  had  Ions;  been  resident,  as  a  fugitive  from  hi^ow^ 
cmkitry^  ioibi^ea  their  customs  when  be  succeeded  to  toe 
CKywo  of  England^  and' thus  the  kingdom  aidoDted  sevcHral 
or  the  innovations  which  the  monarch  hadf  introdTucedf,  The 
.coDsemienc^  was^  that  at  the  Con<)uest,.  the  country  having 
beenafready  prepared  for  such*  an  event,  tbei  croel  ezerticii 
;Of  tyrannical  poucy  abolished^  not  only  the  inatiners  ut^ 
obstume  of  ouf  Saxon  ancestors^  but  eiltirely  changed  tbs 
laws^  and  even  the  language. 

The  Saxons  were  pot  prievlously  unacquainted  with  ^ 
'Koirman  mode  of  habits,  however  unwilling  they  were  to  b^ 
cdmpi^Ied  to  it;  linen  fK]ualIy  formed  the  body  garmenta 
of  both  i:oaotries,  and  woollen  cloth  the  e;(t^rnal  parts  of 
their  dzen.    The  tX^oea,  of  the!  Saxons  were  occasionally  of 

fether ;  tunics  and  mantles  of  the  same  constituted  part  of. 
\  habit  of  their  rustics ;  the  skins  of  which  they  were 
composed,  were  dressed  with  the  hair  upon  tbeip^ '  the 
l^aggy  part  turned  outwards. 

The  mtroduction  of  the  Normans^  was  the  intrpductioti 
of  finery  and  extravagance.  Silk  began  to  make  its  ap- 
pearance, but  it  was  bot  manufactured  here  at  such  an  early 
EMTiodj  it  wias  probably  an  ioiportatipn  froni  Spain,  Sicily, 
ajorca,  and  other  countries.  The  clothing  manufiicture 
Ibtmd  here  an.|iotpitable  reception.  The  Flemiospi^  who 
•eeoofepanied  Wiliiam,  were  so  fomous  in  weaving  of 
Wtol,  th6t  Gm^ojr,  in  his  Cbt*onicle>  says,  ^<  the  art  of 
weavih^  seemed  ta  be  a  pecuKar  gift  bestowed  upon  the^ 
by  nature.!'  To  further  the  art,  weavet^  ib  all  the  priri|' 
oipal  cities  uud  lowna  of  England,  were  formed  into  guilidst 
•M  had  cstehsive  priviligea  granted  to  them,  for  wlridi 
Vot.  JIV.    No.  100,  4  A  .     they 
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they  paid  certain  sums  of  money  into  the  Exchequer.  Inr 
the  fifteenth  year  of  the  rei^jn  of  king  Stephen,  those  of 
London,  paid  the  sum  of  16?.  for  their  guild. 

,To  come  more  directly  to  our  subject|  it  appears  that' the 
'NotmanS  inrf  Flemihgs,  are  said  by  our'antient  histoifeins  ti> 
hate  been  remarkable  not  only  for  the  beauty  and  elegahce 
of  their  persons,  but  for  th^ir  ostentation  and  lovfeof  finery; 
h^nce  personal  decoration,  and  the  introduction  of  fx^w 
:fashVons,  formed  an  £ssentiat  part?  6V  tHeir  study,  * 

•  *  The  Norman  dresi  is  thus  described :  Tfie' jAo^f  Tttnfc  of 
tSfe  inobility  and*  gentry,  reached  'to  'the middle  of  the  fegif, 
'and  was  richly  drhainentfea  with  Ijrdad'ernbroideries  of-gcSa, 
iiltct^nfixed'  with  {)i'ccious  stoned.  The  Mig  Tunic^  orf- 
ginally  Saxon,  vas  only  adopted  by  the  Norman  Tiobilit]^, 


•frbdi  the  shoulders 'with  gold  embrdidery..    Thc'Surcoat  wsts 

*Vi*ithout  sleeves,,  and  of  equal  leVigth  with  the  tUnie,  thfe 

'jjleeves  of  tvhich  being  bf  a"  ^tlerent  eololir,  formed  tife 

btlly  mai-k  bf'distlFiotron.     It  is'jprobabfe  that  this  garrrtedt 

'n^s  6nly  iTsfed  in  vHnterV    The  '6>a^,' bore  greit  resem- 

^Hance^to  the  turti(?',*'but  was  miidh  moire'  loose ;'tMe  side vdt 

•Wfer^  long  and-ferg^,  but  so  contrived' that  the  afms  tnigHt 

eithqr  bq  wrapped  up,  or  coritinOe  loosc^  it  the  pleasure 

'iSf  the 'wearer.    'The  official  robe  of  the  lord  mayor  of  Loi)- 

*rfdh  at  this  day,  is  a  specimen  of  the  Nofmaii  gown,.  "This 

'^own  had  also' a  large  hood,  which  occasionally  tvas  flmnHi 

/over. the  head  to  defend  it  from  the  weather;  at  dthier tjiiic^s 

,  it  was  thrown  back  on  the  shoulders,'  siinilat  to  the  IrVc^y 

gowns.     T\rc  Mantle  was  of  Saxon  origin,  but  aHopiled'by 

the   Normans;    thc^e  were   sometimes    iSastened   upon  the 

middle  of   the   breast;    sometimes '  faj?tened   on'  the 'rigft 

shoulder,  and  covering  the  left  side* only ;  and  at  other  umA 

^thrbwri  over  both  shoulders,  Withobt  any  fastening;  'These 

■fnantles'wcrri  sometimes  /iboded)  more  for  convenicrtce  ihzh 

ornaiyient;  but  were  often   lined  Avith  rich  furs*.     The 

•        "*  •  •         '  •       *  •'•  •    mantles 

, .  *  ■       '        •  •  '     .  y 

.  *' Fitz' Stephen,  in  hit  life  of' Thomas  a  Beclcet,  relate»the  foUoiviiig 
anecdoto'S  **  Ai  Henry  IJ.  and  the  prelate,  at  that  time  16ni  dumceUoi^ 
were  ridiog  through  the  greets  of  London  in  the  depth  o(  winter,  tJ^ 
lung  saw  a  poor  old  man  at  a  distance,  clad  in  a  mean  and  threadbare 
garment;  he  pointed  him  out  to  the  chancellor,  saying,  •*  how  poor, 
how  feehlcy  and  how  naked  that  man  is !  would  it  not^e  a  great  act  of 
charity  to  bestow  on  him  a  thick  and  warm  mantled"  *'Yes,  eer> 
taiBly/'  fepiied  the  chancellor}  and  added,  **  that  it  wai  highly .boi 
V    *  nouiable 
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mMtkB  'warn  by  die  NormansihonarchsanS  principal  "b'o* 
hibtr,  were.  o>ade  of   silk,.. of  Jinen,..and   of  the  finesi' 
otokhs  thatrcotild  be  procured  ;<  and  were  roften  eanbroidertdl 
Witb  silver  and  gold,  costly  fiirs^  and^  inTinany  imtances^t 
«rtiaiKiited  with  fringe*.  4rid' decorated  with  peark.    Tlierf> 
were  also  ffais^  Caps^. sind  BomieiSj  us^d  at  this  period;: 
the  former  waa  worn   hy  the  laity  only ;  the  clergy  anA 
HMHiks  beiitg  strictly  forbiddeii  to  wear  any  other  than  the 
L(»od.      Tfae  hats,    or  botinets,   were  generally   made  oC 
cloth;  those  of  the  common  people  probably  ot  leather,  .oc 
felt;  for  felt  certainly  was  to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  as  may  be 
seen  in  Lye's  Anglo-Saxon   Dictionary,    under  the  word 
}pcst.    The  hats  of  the  kings  and  nobility  were  made  of 
the  finest' cloth,  lined  with  costly  furs,    and  ornaipented 
T^ith  pearls  and  precious  stones*    The  persecuted  Jews  at 
this  period  were,  however,  distinguished. bv  being  obliged 
%o  wear  square  yellow  caps.     Stockings^  or  Hosti  constituted 
part  of  the  Saxon,-  a^  well  as  the  Normnn  hafoit     These 
must  have:  formed  a  very  expensive  part  of: dress:  Wil- 
liam Bufus  disdained  to  wear  a  pair  of  less  than  the.  value 
'of  a  mark  J  which  wdn  nearly  equal   to  30/.  .present  car-# 
rency*    These  stockings  were  usually  of  cloth,  Variegated 
vntb  stripes.     Boots. yiexe  much  used  by  tbe.Norm^ins;  tbey 
were  aometimes  decked  with  embroidery.     1'he  S/ioes^  wertf 
pointed  ;.  and,  by   means  of  tow,   the  vacant*  pares  were 
twiirt^l  roifnd,  90  as  to  resemble  a  ram's  horn ;  tiiis  &$bion 
became  so  obnoxious,  that  it  was  anathematized,  by ,  the 
cler^j^y^      Besides  these  the  Normans  wore  Girdles^    osA 
/ipitmsi^  .  .  ,    .  . 

.  :i  .  •  ' 

AQurablQ  for 'SfmoDaroh, to  commiserate  the  BuflTerMigs  of  the  mis<^rab]e.M  . 
In  the  mean  time  they  came  up  to  the  pauper ;  and  the  king,  stpppinz 
liis  hprsc,  fequejted  to  know,  "  Whether  he  would  not  gladly  accept  pT 
a  nrv/ mantle?"  The  poor  wretch,  pfrfecily  ignorant  that  it  wiisihe 
hingwh*  spoke  to  him,  mppofed  the  quesiioii  to  have  b^en  put  tb  nim 
merely  a«'ji  joke,  and  returned  no  answer;  the  king,  then  addressing 
himself  to  Bucket,  said,  "  It  is  now  in  thy  powtr  to  perform  this  great 
act  of  charity  ;*'  and  'nstahtiy  hid  hold  upon  the  hood  of  his  mantfe,  tn 
\^V9  it  fVom  him ;  but  as  it  was  quite  ne\^,  made  of  tYitfoiest  scarh/i  and 
'iincd  With  furs^  the  chancellor  endeavoured  to  •  retain  it.  At  lengthj 
wlieh  ;he  perceived  that  the  king  was  in  earnest,  he  permitted  him^ 
though  reluctantly,  to  take  the  mantle,  which  Henry  gare  to  the  poor 
bid  man.  The  contest  between  the  king  and  his  chancellor  occasiow^d  ' 
no  small  apptcliension  among  the  attendants,  who  were  at  a  distance  be- 
hind %  but  when  they  came  up,  the  king  related  the  circumstance  to 
them,  and  they  m&de  themselves  exceedingly  merry  at  the  expence  of 
thc*-cbaoceUor>  who  had  lost  his  mantle;  the  pMr  man  went  away  re* 
joicing,  praising  God  for  his  good  fortune."  ' 
.7  4  A  2  The 
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The  dwss  of  tbe  ladies  in  these  tiinai  consistad  of  dba 
TWffur,  or  Under  Garment,  nobiy  ermaiented  with  «Bi. 
broidered  borders;  tbe  Gomn,  which  was  worn  over  the 
tttaic,  every  part  of  which  it  frequently  concealed,  >x« 
oeptiag  tbe  sleores,  which  were  longer  thaa  those  of  tha 
gown,  imd  reached  to  the  wrist.  Th^  gowns  had  pocket^ 
-  mg  sfeefftSf  and  often  long  traintj  which  were  so  obnoxious 
as  to  induce  ocdesiastical  oensure.  They  had  besides,  die 
liantlei  the  Girdle,  the  Coverckief,  ov  F^ ;  ladies  of  ona- 
lity  ornamented  their  beack  with  Cirelee  of  GM,  wmkk 
were  worn  on  the  cqverchief ;  these,  however,  were  nek 
always  of  gold,  but  sometimes  scarlet,  j(c. 

The  sumptuary  laws  of  He^ry  I.*,  aided  by  bis  ex* 
ample,  produced  a  tempoVary  reform  in  dress,  which  had 
bem  absurdly  extravagant  during  the  reign  of  his  brother, 
^William  Huros.     Henry^s  successor  Stephew,  considemig 
that  hu  title  to  the  crown  was  not  perfectly  consisitent  wito 
the  oonstitntion  of  the  country,  endeaTOUred,  upon  poii^ 
btacal  principles,  to  recommend  nimself^o  his  kingdom  hj 
Ae  indulgence  of  pomp  and  festivity.    *^  Soon  after  his  co- 
venation,*^    says  Hoveden,  '^  he  celebrated  tbe  ifestival  of 
Easter  at  Lonoon ;  and  his  court  was  crowded  with  mukU 
tades  of  the  nobility,  where  there  was '  displayed  s|K>b  briU 
liancy  of  gold,  of  silver,  and  of  gems,  with  such  varie^ 
of  vestments,    and  such  sumptuous  feastine,   as  (kr  ex* 
needed  the  splendour  of  any  solemnity  that  bad  been  pre^ 
viously  seen  in  this  kingdom.*'     The  troubles  which  fol« 
lawed,  probably  gave  a  check  to  these  displays  of  oatenta* 
'  tion ;  but  Henry  II.  having  adopted  a  similar  system,  hi 
which  he  was  countenanced    by   archbishop  Becket,  the 
.   prinetpsLl  saint  of  monkish  writers,    escaped  the  censure 
^  ^hich  had  beep  so  bountifully  bestowed  on  his  predecessors* 

%  71)st  i|«ons(rc)i,  according  lo  Mf tthi\y  P^urU,  .whsoevev  bs  hi4  4 
.  iifw  \^  A>K  bimielf,  ^lu^Uy  canted  another  tp  be  njisde  gf  ths  umf 
«]oth,  and  presented  to  bit  brother  Robert,  duke  of  Nonpandy,  whom 
Af  W4  confined  in  prison,  **  It  chanced*"  adds  the  hrttpri^iVi  *'  o«  a 
iill^iyAl  di^»  U^t  tjif  king^  in  endeawunog  10  put  pn  a  i^e«i  «csifcs 
polie,  bur^t  a  sticb  \%  t)ie  fc^r.,  wbkb  bad  been  mac|e  too  bim^^  (br 
hif  bef^^  be  th9r^r<>i«  \vA  il  ^^de,  ai^d.  •^d  to  b^  ;^m9d9«$8,  m  Taik» 
W»¥  <^  g^npent,  ?iiid.gi^li.  ii  tp  th<)  dAi^f»  mr  bmtbWi  ^bow  besd  is 
994|ll6r  ^l^ai^  #ine,  Untcvuinately,  the  rent  wat  wnf.  mended  whep.  H 
tirai  deliv^r^d  to  d^ike  Robert,  who,  ditcovering  the  fractcure,  was 
htgbl)  (VSTfMidfd,  asd  i^ccuied  the  king  of  mocking  him,  by  sending  luf 
ftlil  4P(i  MHFn  g^ri||ei|M>  as  an  tix^t  give|i  to  a  psMD^r :  -b^ipoK  the,  tnpf^ 
.  ^A  muU  19  is»i:b  ift  teart^  i^i^  hs  refmie^  ai>^  A«d,  sa4  v^^  ^ 

When 
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Bioktft  wit  <pf»iiiii9d  ambMiailor  to  tbe  ooiut  of 
FwukCMf  ta  fettle  the  preliouiiaries  mpeeilng  the  ma^aff» 
of  priooe  Henry  vUh  the  French  kioff'k  daughter,  hetml- 
tffo  buodted  horaenien  in  his  tnUn,  *'  coofedifing  of  oImu 
gyqieB,  knight^,  esquires,  and  sons  of  noblemen,  attending' 
vpoQ  him  in  a  military  capacity/  with  servants  of  several 
degrees.    They  were  all  equipped  with  arms,  and  dotbed 
With  new  and  degaat  ^avraents,  according  to  their  respee-i 
tive  ranks*    He  md  wtth  him  twent3^four  changes  of  ap- 
mord.    No  kind  of  elegance  was  spared  ;  the  stajre«bed  and 
^  oed-chamber,  were  adorned  with  palls,  suits  of  tapestry. 
Hud  rich  furs.     Becket  ako  took  with  him  dogs  ana  biids 
of  every  species,  proper  for  royal  diversion.      This  oa->  ^ 
valeade  was  followed 'by  eight  carriages,  eonstmcted  fbr 
eMpedttion,    each  of  which  was  drawii  by  five  beaattfal 
lM>nes;^toeaoh  ho«6e  was  appointed  a  strong  groom,  dad 
in  a  new  tunic,  girded  about  iiis  loins ;  the  carriages  were 
leaoh  followed  b^teost^-horse,  with  a  ^aard.    In  these  con- 
veyances were^^bsited  the  plate,  jewels,  sacred  vessels, 
ornament  for  tie  akar,  and  the  furniture  bdolhging  to 
Becket,  and  his  attendants.**    The  historian.  Fits  Stephen* 
Itha  was  sJso  chaplain  to  tbi6  arebbishop,  apolpgiaes  for  this 
pomp  and  parade,  by  saying,  <<  that  bii^  patron's  view  was  . 
IP  excite  in  the  court  to  which  he  was  commissioned,  an  ad* 
miration  of  the  king  his  master,  and  respect  to  himself  from 
the  splendour  of  his  appearance.'* 

I^itiiaRD  I.  The  love  of  splendonr  seems  to  have  ao- 
tiiated  this  monarch ;  bis  coronation  cerem6ny  and  dress  is 
particularly  noticed  by  sevearal  English  historians.  Tho 
bishops,  abbotHt,  and  many  of  the  superior  clergy,  wer6 
olothed  w'uh  silk  copes,  aiid  the  inferior  clergy  habited  in 
w4ite.  The  king  taken  the  coronation  oath,  was  divested 
of  all  his  garments,  except  his  5A1/Y,  which  was  opisn  upon 
his  shoulders,  and  bis  drareers;  immediately  afMrwarda 
samUlSy  orniimented  with  gold,  were  put  upon  hia  feet ;  the^ 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  gave  the  sceptre  into  his  Tight 
band,  and  the  regal  staff  into  his  left ;  toe  arebbishop  then  • 
anointed  him  in  three  places ;  a  consecrated  linen  vfil  was 
then  placed  upon  his  head,  and  over  the  veil  a  tm,  or  hat: 
he  was  then  clothed  with  royal  vestments,  the  Tunicy  and 
the  Dalmaticy  or  upper  Tunic  \  tbe  arcKbishop  theo  gave 
him  the  sword,  and  two  noblemen  applied  tbe  spurs  of  gold 
to  his  feet ;  and  being  invented  with  a  manile,  he  was  led 
to  the  altar,  where  he  promised  to  keep  inviolaUe  the  oatb 
that  he  had  taken.  The  crown  was  tnen  taken  from  the 
slritatiy  and  given  to  tbe  archbishop,  who  placed  it  upon  the 

king'^s 
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Idng's^oady  who  was  then  condiicted  to  bis  tbrdoe.  AAir* 
dik  ceremonial  the  king  laid  asicle  the  reffal  vestmeivfes  Bad 
crown ;  be  then  clothed  himself  in  a  lighter  dress  and- 
crown,  and,  thus  habited,. came  to  dinner."  The  ma^-^ 
nificence  with  which  Richard  proceeded  to  the  Crusades,  is 
mentioned  in  terms  bordering  on  romance;  it  gaiaed  him 
tbe  envy  of  the  French  monarch,   on  account  of  his  su«» 

Krier  pomp  and  valour.  His  mantle  is  described  to  have 
en  striped  in  strait  lines,  adorned  with  half  moons  of 
solid  silver,  and  nearly  covered  with  shining  orbs,  in  imita* 
tion  of  the  system  of  astroiK)my* 

Jo«v.  The  busy  scenes  which  were  exhibited  during, 
this  reign,  did  nbt  allow  of  ^eat  luxuries  in  dress;  ^ow«. 
Qver,  it  appears  from  an  onginal  record  in  the  Tower, 
**  that  the  sum  of  74/.  195.  9d.  was  ordered  to  be  paid,  by 
tbe  king's  treasurer,  for  the  purchase  of  coronation  robes 
for  the  use  of  the  king  and  his  consort,  Isabel,  whea  she 
was  erowned  queen,  and  John  inaug^u'  ited  the  secooti 
time."  T, 

Henry  III.  This  oppressive  rci^n  wa^  also  ap  era  of 
pomp  and  ostentation.  In  Stow's  Annals,  we  find  that 
Henry  kept  his  Christmas  at  Winchester,  in  the  year  1236, 
with  great  festivity,  waiting  the  return  of  messengers  he 
bad  sent  to  Provence  to  protract  a  marriage  with  Eleanor, 
daughter  of  count  Raymond,  sovereign  of  that  country. 
The  marriage  solemnity  took  place  at  Canterburv,  and  tb« 
queen  w*as  crowned  at  Westminster  on  the  twentieth  day  of 
January  following.  Tbe  number  of  various  **  estates'' 
w  liich  resorted  to  the  coronation  was  so  great,  that  tbe 
whole  metropolis  was  scarcely  Sufficient  to  receive  them. 
On  this  occasion  tbe  city  was  ornamented  with  silk,  arid  at 
xiight  illuminated  with  innumerable  lamps,  to  show  to  greater' 
effect  the  several  pageants  that  were  exhibited.  To  meet 
tbeir  sovereign  and  his.  consort,  the  citizens,  arraVed  ia 
garments,  called  Cyclades^^  embroidered  with  gokl  aod 
silk  of  various  colours,  rode  on  horses  ^'  finely  trapped  in 
erraie,"  to  tbe  number  of  three  hundred  and  sixty ;  every 

*  The  garments  galled  Cyclades^  by  Matthew  Parii,  which  he  ia* 
formt  us  were  worn  by  the  citizens  of  London  on  thi»  occasion,  appear 
to  have  been  sur-coats^  or  gozunt^  rather  than  mantles;  because  he 
speaks  of  them  n»  sirrroundmg  their  other  vestments  The  CyciaSs  that 
formed,  part  of  the  coronatton  habit  of  Judith,  daughter  to  the  king  of 
jBohemia,  A*!?*  WM^t  i*  expressly  latdto  have  resembled  the  J>^iS(UM» 
which  was  a  species  of.  long  tunic,  wiih  loose  iieevet>  reaching  to  t^e  elr 
bows. — Struti*s  English  Dreufs* 

cttixoa 
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.ch'iJtot.  bchrid^  irgcU'cb^  silver  cirp  in  his  hand,  the  king^^ 
.urampeteffsts^ndtng  bcfove  the  company. 

The.  .same  JBcmarcli,'  vhen  conferring  thd  honour  of 
fcnightboodon  WiUii<n*de  Valence,  was  arrayed  in  a  gilded 
▼c^tm^fH.  ef  \Baudehins  * ;  he  wore  a  coronet,  or  small 
crQwn  9f  gold  upon.  Ins  head,  called  in  the  English  Ian- 
^uiiag«>»:  a  ganland,  and  set  upoa  bis  throne  in  great  ma- 

a^ty.' 

;-  T^c^ 'extraordinary  pomp  exhibited  by  Henry  and  his 
xsouiS^i  ofi.the.marriage  of  hiseldest  daaghter-Margatiet',  with 
^le^ifkilderlli.  kini^of  Scotland,  is  distinguished  by  MaltheMf 
P^iSy  as:'**  the  lasoiva  vanitasy  otlust  of  vanity ^  "  There 
3¥^jre,"  wys  he^  **  great  abundance  of  people  of  all  rank^, 
fnultiiodw  of-  the  iiobility  of  England,  France,  and  Scot* 
land,  with  crowds  of  knights  and  military  officers,  the 
'^qlQ^f;themu*^nfo7}/^  adorned  with  garments  of  silk-,  and 
s0  ^finalfbt^ed  with  abundance  of  ornament^,  that  it  would  • 
)k>e  imposslible.  psNrticularly  to  describe  their  dresses,  without 
J^ng  tiresome  to  tbe  reader,  though  they  might  indeed  ex- 
^she-hit  astonishment.  Upwards  of  one  thousand  knight.*;> 
f>P  .lhe>part.of  jibe  king  of  England,  attended  the  nupi 
tliaJs  itt  vesta[ients,x)f  silrk,  which  were  commonly  called 
(AiUfki$€$  t*  These  on  the  morrow  were  laid  aside,  and  the 
same  knights  a^^peared  in  new  robes,  rpprescntinu:  thepv- 
lielve^a^.courtievs.  I^ixty  knights,  with  otheV  ofHcers  of 
equal,  taqk,  frtteodod  on  the  appointmont  of  the  Scottish 
•monarch,.* habited  in  equally  spldndid  vestments  '* 
-.  Tlif^. habits. of  thc'm^n,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  ma- 
tl^iaWy  altered  ddriag  the  third  century.  The  seeming  no- 
jv^ehieti  were  the  Tabard ^  and  the  Ovey-alL  The  first  we 
have  sufficiently  described  in  our  account  of  Southwark; 
iJjp^  lalter  appears  to  have  been  appropriated  to  the  same 
^lArpo^  as  tlio  riiodern  great  coatt^  and  were  used  by  thos6 
yflH>  jtravdlcd ;  they  were  also  denominated  Balandrami^ 
««d ;  Balandrava ;  but  were  forbidden  to  be  worn  by  the 
^iergy;  as  appenaining  to  the  laity. 

'**  Baudiins,  or  cloth  of  BaudkinSy  in  Vs^tin  Baldekinus,  was  one  of  the 
most  precious  species  of  stuff  that  appeared  in  England  at  this  period : 
it  is  said  to  have  l>een  composed  of  siik,  interwoven  with  threads  of  gold, 
in  a  rich  stile.  It  derived  its  name  from  Baldeck,  formerly  Babylon, 
v^here  it  is  supposed  to  liave  been  first  manufactured.  This  stuff  wai 
probably  known  upon  the  Continent  for  some  time  before  it  was  iatro- 
.«luced  into  England.  The  above  monarch  appears  to  have  been  the  firsc 
who  used  it  fqr  his  vesture. — Matthew  Paris ;  Strutt's  Dfcjses* 

f  Qufmt/ce,  qucintise^  neatness;  curiously  ornamented  with  devices; 
tv hence  C(3/>f//><r/,  dresse«  fancifully  adorned.— 17/ ry'i  C'u//r^r.  Whence 
j^rob^ly  ^aint  ado  I 
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Tbe  Winiplet  or  Gimpk^  formed  put  of  tht  drd»t»r  <be 
iadies  during  this  perifld^  and  was  tntrodtKwd  towttdi  lllfe 
oonclusioA  of  the  twelfth  century t  Tbe  whi$e  wmpUt  were 
probably  tnade  of  linen;  but  many  Mpertainng  to  kdies 
of  high  ranks  were  ornamented  with  gold  mnbirdidery* 
This  was.considet'ed  as  the  first  part  of  the  hend  dreai,  »ti4 
covert*  by  the  veil  oi^  corerchieff  which  couched  fh4 
wimple  and  the  head,  but  not  the  face«  The  wimple  iraft 
carioualy  plaited ^  tod  confined  to  the  head  by  an  omameiital 
circle  of  gold.  The  Huca^  or  Hyke^  was  a  aort  of  co^ 
irerchief  for  the  ladies,  and  descended  to  the  sh(Wldm ;  it 
was  afterwards  adopted  by  the  men  as  a  mantle,  which  Mt 
gnly  covered  the  head  and  shoulders,  bdt  the  whote  bddf . 
A  fiarment  of  the  same  name  is  m  use  among  the  Kftbym 
and  Arabs  at  the  present  day.  The  GdTget^  of  TkAmi^ 
piece,  originated  upon  tbe  Continent,  and  teems  to  hiif^ 
been  of  linen ;  it  was  three  times  wrapped  round  the  iidck^ 
fastened  witlfa  great  quantity  of  pins^  and  raised  on  eoeeh 
side  of  the  face  so  a^  to  conceal  the  ear^^  and  faisd  the  9pu 
pearance  of  two.  horns;  iti  was  so  closely  attaebbd  to  mt 
chin,  that  it  bad  the  app^rance  of  being  nailod  to  H,  or 
that  the  pins  pierced  tbe  flesh.  Cretoresj  or  crests  of  gtM^ 
ornamented  with  jewels,  were  often  worn  ovei^  the  Wiifih|ile9. 
Gloves  seem  to  hare  been  introduced  aboutThis  tinM. 

EpwAitp  I.  After  tl)is  monarch,  in  the  year  1300,  had 
married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Philip  tlie  Fair,  king^  o( 
France,  at  Ouiterbary ;  tbe  citizens  of  London  met  h^ 
four  miles  from  the  city,  and  conducted  htfr  to  Wettminstec. 
Ob  this  occajion,' their  number  amounted  to  six  hundred, 
dressed  in  red  and  white  liveries,  with  the  cognizances  of 
their  mysteries  embroidered  on  their  sleeves. 

JEdward  II.  The  vanity  of  dre^  hz\  become  so  pre» 
▼atent  iii  this  rei^n,  that  a-  contemporary  historian  com« 
l^kuns  *^  the  squire  endeavoured  to  oatahine  the-  knight 
an  the  richness  of  his  apparel ;  the  knight,  the  baroU ;  tht 
baron,  tbe  earl;  and  the  earl,  the  king  himself .**  This  ex4 
tcavagance  occasioned  the  four  lines  by  the  Scots: 

Long  beirds  h^riilesn, 

Peynted  whoodt  widess. 

Gay  cotes  graceless, 

Maketh  £nglond  thrtMcKt.  ^ 

£dward  tit.  In  this  reign  the  kingdom  was  Uessed  wkb 
such.tranquiHity  and  plenty,  in  consequence  of  themai^ 
victories  obtained  by  Edward's  btavery,  that  potttp  and  spl^w 
floor  assumed  the  greatest  sway;  <<  such  great  qo^^^t^  of 

garomlf 
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^  Xniod  with,  fur,  of  fioelmep,.  of  jewels^  of  gold 

•od  silver  plate,  and  rich  .furniture ;  the  spoUs  of  France, 
3«eiB,  brought  into  j^oglaod,  that  every  womaa  of  rank  oh- 
tmnedagbre/'  ^  Tben,!^  ^ays  Thomas'  of  ^yalsinghaln, 
^  the  ladies  of  this  cQuqtry  became  vain  and  haughty  in 
their.attire;  and  were  as  much  elated  by  the  acquisition  of 
BO  HHich  finery,  a^  the  ladies  of  France  w^re  dejected  by 
itsldss.'*  '  '    'I 

.    This  being  the  age  for  chivalry  ancjl  tournaments,  the 

Eompous  exhibitions  on  those  occasions,  .cpntributed  not  0^ 
t^le.to  promote  the  succession  of  new  fashions ;  the  knigbtf 
wiere  hibiied  in  detorations  of  gallantry,  and  constanily 
displayed  the  most  brilUant  appearance.  One  of  the  ordem 
of  the  king  on  such  an  occasion,  was,  to  ^*  prepare  a  tn* 
nie,  and  a  cloak  with  a  hood,  on  which  were  to  be'  etn^ 
broidered  one  hundred  garters,  with  buckles,  batsr,  ztiA 
pendants  of  silver;  also  a  doublet  of  linen,  hsiving'  ft'ound 
the  skirts,  and  about  the  sleeves,  a  border  of  lon^  ^tee^ 
cloth,  worked,  with  the  representations  of  cloiidi^,  with  vini^ 
branches  of  gold,  and  the  following  motto,  dictated  h^ 
•the  king:  "  It  is  as  it  is." 

'^  These  tournaments,''  says  Henry  Knighton,  ^'iire  afa* 
tended  by  many  ladies  of  the  first  ratik  and  greatest  heautji; 
They  are  dressed  in  party-coloured  tunics,  one  half  being 
of  one  colour,  the  other  half  being  of  another ;  with  shoi(| 
faoods  and  liripipesj  or  tippets,  which  are  wrapped  abbiift 
^beir  heads  like  cords ;  their  girdles  are  handsomelv  orna- 
flsented  with  ^Id  and  silver ;  and  they  wear  short  sword^, 
or  daggers,  before  tliem  in  pouches,  a  little  befow  tb^ 
navel;  and  thus  habited,  they  are  mounted  on  the  fineif 
horses  that  can  be  procured,  and  ornamented  with  itkk 
cicbest  fiumiture."  Such  a  masculine  appearance  did  no^ 
Jiowever,  escape  the  satire  of  contemporary  writem.        .  m 

Chaucer  speaks  of  *'  the  horrible  disordinate  scatitincift 
of  clotking,  such  as  the  cut^loppes  and  hanselynes,'^  which 
were  so  constructed  to  sit  so  closely  upon  their  limbs,  as(:to 
appear  indecent.  Their  hozen  were  paiti- coloured,  and  dii 
vided*  4n  the  middle,  so  that  each  thigh  was  of  a  different 
colour,  and  ''  the  hinder  parts  were  horril>le  to  be  seen.'^ 
To  make  the  portrait  move  outrt^  the  j<ickets  were  without 
bppets-,  and  party-coloured.  Our  author/  censures  <*  the 
outpageous. array  of  the  women,**  in  a  general  manner.. 

To  such  an  excess  had  this  article  of  the  human  economy. 
jN-rived,  that  the  House  of  Comitions,  in  the  tiiirty-seventh 
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^e!ar  of  Ms  reign,  exhtbittsd  ^  odmpl&int  in  pMimeelL 
•*  /against  the  gbneral  uaage  of  wterhig  atopiwel,  notsurtM 
cWhcr  to  thq  ttegree  or  incort?ic  of  th^  people.^'  Thfe  tonse^ 
^aenee  of-  which  was  that  an  aci»  passM^  in  wbtch^  asoMig 
other  restrictions,  it  was  ordained : 

.  ,V  'That  tradesmen,  artificers^  and  persons  in  office,  caDed  jeo- 
inen«  shall  wear  no  clolh  in  their  apparel,  e^cceeding  the  price  ipf 
forty  shillings  the  whole  cloth  $  neither  shall  they  embellish  their 
gatrraents  with  precious  stones,  cloth  of  silk,  ojr  of  silver  i  sor 
Ki^  they  wear  any '^61d  or  silver  upon  their  girdles,  hiittt,  ringf, 
lf^kn,'nouches,  (collars)  ribandr,  chmn^,  brticeUts,  «>r  M»flr;  nor 
loiy  manner  of*  apparel  embroidered  or  decorated  Wttli  sillti'of 
njt  other  way^  tlieir  wives  and  their  cfaildrea  shall  wear  tKtt 
MO*:  kind  of.  <?K>ib  af  they  do,  and  use.  no  tet/i  but  such  as  am 
S»fide  with  thread,  and  manufactured  in  this  kidgdom;  nor  aoy 
UndofJuTB,  expecting  those  of  lambs,  rabbits,  caia^  and/«iti. 
,  "  l^erc^antfi,  citizens^  burgesses^  arti6cfrs,  and  trade^meot  at 
wep  in  the<city  of  ]^bn<)on»  or  elsewhere*  vibo  are  in  tde  posses* 
lioii  <$f  the  full  value  of  5001,  in  goods  and  chattets,  may,  with 
their  ^Wi vet  and  children,  use  the  ssthir^  cToflunk?  as  the  es^uires^ 
lind  gentlemen  whohavc  a  yearly  iptcrtnc  of  lOOK;  and  such  of 
them  as  are  in  possession  or  goods  a^d  chattels  to  the  amount  o^ 
•JOOOt,  may-,  with  their  wives  and  children,  wear  the  same  apparel 
»  the  esquires,  and  gent'emen  wh(>  hsfve  20001.  yearly.  Ne 
groom,  yeoman,  or  servant^  bebn^inffi  to  the  personi  abovo 
|i»med«  shall  exceed  the  apparel  o^ained  fer  grooms  and  servant! 
^  lord^  and  others*"  See  HarL  MSS.  No.  7059. 
.  RiduARD  IL  The  laws  rolatiiig'  to  dress,  established  by 
l^grandlMher^  were  little  attenifed  toby  this mtmarcb,  or 
hk  subjects ;  he  was  so  exceedingly  tbhd  of  pomp,  aod  so  ex^ 
peniive  io  bis  apparel,  that  Holingabed  informs  us,  **fae 
Had  one  coat,  or  robe,  which  was  so  enriched  with  gold  and 
precious  'Stones,  as  to  cost  no  less  than  thirty  thouaatid 
marks ;".  a  prodifftous  sum  at  that  time.  The  king's  example 
operated  upon  the  courtiers  to  such  a  degree  that  they,  in 
l^^greaf  measure,  exceeded  hitn  in  extravagance.  8tr  J<An 
yknindel  had. no  less  tlian  (ifty-tuo  new  suits  dF  apparel  for 
hl$  own  person^  of  cloth,  of  goid^  or  of  tissue.  Tbt 
apifik.  of  .eirp'ensive  decoration  diffused  itaelf  among  the 
iOtfirer  classes  ;  the  fashions  wei^  continually  chi^nging,,  and 
each  one  aimed  at  the  meajis  to  outshine  bis  neig^l>oor  id 
the  novelty  and  ^^r^ndeur  of  his  habit.  Some  of  these  wcfft 
wide  surcoats  reaching  to  their  loins ;  otiiers  wore  garments 
reaching  to  their  heels,  close  before,  and  strotting  oot  on 
the  sides,  so  tliat  at  the  back  men  had  an  efiemmate  ap- 
pearance ;  this  they  called  by  the  ridicnioua  name  of  gamn ; 

tbeir 
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their  hoods  were  ^oiall^  and  buttoned  under  the  chiD|,  like 
those  of  womeoi  but  set  with  gold,  silver^  and  pr^cioii^ 
stones;  their  liripipes,  or  tippets,  passed' round*  their  necks,  • 
and  hanging  down  before,  reached  to  the  heels,  apd  wer^ 
jagged;  they  had  a;lso  weeds  of  silk,  which  they  denomU 
l^ated  a  paltoct;  their  hose  were  of  two  or  more  colours, 
which  they  tied  to  their  paltocks  with  white  latchets,  called 
^rlotSf  without  any  breeches;  their  girdles  were  of  gold 
and  silver^  some  of  them  worth  twenty  marks ;  their  $;hoes 
and  pattens  were  snouted,  and  piked  more  than  a  fingejr 
long^  crooking  upwards ;  those  they  called  Vrackowes^  re-  ^ 
.sembling  devils*  claws,  and  fastened  to  the  knees  mth  chains 
of  gold  and  silver.  Richard's  consort,  queen  Anne,  in- 
troquced  trains,  and  sidesaddles  for  the  ladled;  the  former 
were  of  such  length,  as  to  induce  public  censure;  andther^ 
Were  a  tract  written  against  them,  denominated  **  Contra 
Caudas  Dominarumy 

Henry  IV.  This  monarch  is  always  represented  with  a 
.hood.  The  usual  figures  of  the  poet  Chaucer,  who  Uve^ 
in  these  times,  are  dressed  with  the  hood,^  the  short  ^oat, 
and  pointed  boots,  and  a  knife  in  a  case  on  one  side  of  tb^ 
breast.  Inhere  is  not  much  reliance  to  be  placed  on  th^ 
prints  with  which  Chaucer's  Poems  are  decorated,  else  we 
should  be  inclined  to  adopt  the  dress  of  the  wife  of  Bath  far 
pur  .purpose  in  this  place;  which  consisted  of  a  high  crowned 
hat,  ana  hood,  short  g()\ya  and  petticoat,  the  hood  flowing 
partly  oyer  her  shoqlders., 

Henry  V.  after  the  buttle  of  Agincourt,  arriving  at  Dover 
with  his  prisoners,  was  ipet  at  Blackheath  on  his  approach  to 
the  metropolis  by  the  lord  mayor,  with  the  aldermen,  ao^ 
ci^ftsmen,  clothed  in  red,'  with  red  and  white  hoods; 

Henry  Vt.  as  we  are  informed  by  Stow,  in  1432,^ having 
f>e^D  prowped  Mng  of  France,  returned  to  Eltham  palace, 
and  was  met  by  the  lord  mayor,  Sir  John  de  Welles,  the  al- 
dermen, and  comoionalty.  The  lord  mayor  was  robed  in 
crimson  velvet,  a  great;  fxi^f^A  velvet  hat,  a  girdle  of  gold 
'  about  his  middle,  and  a  jewel  of  gold  about  ms  neck,  trailr 
ing.  behind  hhn.  His  three  huntsmen,  habited  in  redapfti^ 
gled  with  silver,  followed  on  stately  coursers ;  then  the  afdler- 
men,  in  scarlet  govvns  and  */*  sanguined'*  hoods.  The  com- 
noualty  were  dressed  in  white  gowns  with  scarlet  hopds,  wit^ 
ibeir  cognizances  embrokierea  on  their  sleeves,* 

Thr 

'   #  fl  Mm*  4liait,  txceft  in  tbe  inttsmctt  of  Sir  jtta  4e  Wtllw,  wlw 
wore  a  hat  in  token  of  triumph,  that  the  usual  coveringi  were  hiaodti 

4B2  *  fof 
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The  same  historian  informs  us  ''  for  a  monument  of  those 
late  times,  men  may  behold  the  glass  windows  of  the  mayor's 
court  in  the  Guildhall ,  above  the  stairs.  The  mayor  is  there 
.  pictured,  sitting  in  a  habit  party-coloured,  and  an  hood  on 
liis  bead ;  his  sword  bearer  before  him  with  an  hat,  or  cap  of 
maintainance.  The  common  clerk  and  other  officers  bare* 
headed,  their  hoods  on  their  slioulders.^ 

About  the  year  1467,  the  men -began  to  clothe  thenifelves 
shorter  than  ever,  in  a  very  unseemly  and  immodest  manner: 
they  also  slit  the  sleeves  of  their  robes  and  doublets,  to  di&» 
,  play  th>ir  "  large,  I003C,  and  white  shirts;  the  hair  was  worn 
80  ions  that  it  became  an  incumbrance,  not  only  to  their 
faces,  out  to  their  eyes;  they  covered  their  beads  with  high 
bonnets  of  cloth,  to  the  length  of  upwards  of  a  quarter  of 
an  ell;  knights. and  esquires  wore  sumptuous xbains  of  gold. 
Even  boys  were  dressed  in  silk,  satin,  or  veket  doublets,  and 
almost  all,  especially  at  court,  had  poulains*  or  points  at 
the  toes  of  their  shoes,  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  an  ell  long. 
Upon  their  doublets  they  wore  large  waddings^  which  tbejr 
called  mahoitres,  to  give  a  greater  breadth  of  appearance  to 
their  shoulders;  so  that  he  w^o  shortly  clothed  on  one  day 9 
was  habited  on  the  morrow  down  to  the  ground. 

The  ladies  forbore  their  trains,  and  substituted  borders  of 
skins,  velvet  or  other  materials,  equally  wide,  and  sometimes 
wider  than  a  whole  breadth  of  velvet.  Their  beads  were  de- 
corated with  stuffed  rolls  in  the  shape  of  round  bonnets^  gra- 
dually diminishing,  to  the  height  of  half  or  three-fourtbs  of 
an  elf,  with  loose  kerchiefs  or  veils  at  the  top,  hanging  down 
behind  as  low  as  the  ground ;  their  girdles  of  silk  were  la^r 
than  usual,  with  expensive  clasps;  and  the  cottars  or  chains 
of  gold;  which  hung  round  thciir  pecks,  had  greater  variety 
and  neatness  than  formerly. 

Edward  IV.    The  royal  dress  conasted  of  a  long  gowa  of 

*  . 
for  we  find  that  Thomas  earl  of  Lancaster,  gave  at  Christmas  during  tho 
reign  of  Edward  11.  one  hundred  and  fifty  nine  broad  cloaths  as  liberies 
1^  such  as  served  him,  aQowing  to  each  skins  sufficient  to  fur  their 
hoods. 

^  Fat0d/9tf  in  his  History  of  Lyons,  informs  us,  '<  that  the  men  of  hit 
time  wore  shoes  with  a  point  before,  half  a  foot  long ;  the  richer  and 
more  eminent  personages  wore  them  a  foot,  and  princes  two  feet  long; 
the  most  ridicnlous  thing  that  ever  was  seen.  When  men  became  tinftd 
of  these  pointed  shoes,  which  were  called  poukauj,  they  adopted  qthert 
in  their  stead,  denominated  duck-biilsy  having  a  bill  or  beak  before,  four 
or  five  fingers  in  length.  Assuming  afterwards  a  contrary  fashion,  they 
vmre  slippers  to  very  broad  in  the  {roat,  ^as  to  eaoeed  iheiMiiait  of  a 
good  foot.*' 

cloth 
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doth  6{  gold,  blue  upon  satin,  "  emaylled"  *,  and  lined 
with  green  satin;  a  doublet  of  blue  satin,  fined  with  Holland 
cloth ;  a  demy  j^own  of  tawny  velvet,  lined  with  blue  ;da« 
inask,  &c.  At  this  period  velvets  were  from  8^.  to  I6s.  per 
yard;  the  black  cloths  of  gold,  40^.;  velvet  upon  velvet, 
and  white  tissue  cloth  of  gold,  40s. ;  cloth  of  gold  broached 
upon  satin,  24s: ;  and  cloth  of  silver  the  same:  damask  was 
8^.  per.  yapd ;  satins  6s,  \0d.  and  1 2^. ;  camlets  305.  the  piece; 
and  sarsnets  from  4s.  to  4^.  2d.f 

In  the  third  year  of  this  reign,  parliament  applied  to  the 
sovereign  on  account  of  the  excess  of  apparel ;  and  a  new  act 
passed  to  promote  a  reform  in  this  particular,  the  infringed 
ment  of  which  was  subjected  to  seriere  penalties  to  the  king; 
among  these  Were  exceptions  in  favour  of  divers  persotis  and 
estates:  the  mayor  of  London  and  his  wife  might  wear  the 
same  array  as  knights  bachelors,  which  was  velvet  or  fic^ured 
satin:  the  recorder  and  aldermen  of  London,  and  ail  thof 
mayors  and  viscounts  (sheriffs)  of  the  cities,  towns  and  bo« 
roughs  of  the  realm,  the  n^ayors  and  bailiffs  of  the  Cinqu^ 
Ports,  and  the  barons  of  the  same,  and  the  mayors  and  bai- 
lifls  of  the  shire  towns,  with  their  wives,  to  use  the  same 
apparel  as  esquires  and  gentlemen  to  the  annual  amount  of 
40/.,  that  is  damask  or  satin.  The  penalty  in  the  first  of  the 
above  instances  was  10  marks,  in  the  second  instance  100 
pence. 

The  tenth  and  eleventh  clauses  of  this  act  are  curious;  the 
first  contains  a  singular  exception: 

*•  X.  No  knight,  under  the  rank  of  a  loni,  esquire,  or  other 
gentleman,  nor  any  other  person,  shall  wear  any  f(own,  jacket,  oo 
riwik^  that  IS  not  long  enough^  when  he  stands  upright,  to.  cover 
ht.s  priv^jties  and  his  batiocks,  under  the  penalty  ot  20  sbUUngs^ 
and  if  any  taylor  shall  make  such  mHoH  grmas,  jackets,  cIoak«.  , 
doublets,  stuffed,  or  otherwise  contrary  to  thisuct,  the  same^  shatl 
be  forfeited.'' 

.  "XL  No  knight,  under  the  estate  of  a  lord,  esquire,  or  gentle, 
man,  nor  any  other  person,  shall  wear  any  shoes  or  boots,-  having  . 
f  ikes  ox  points  exceeding  the  length  oF  twcf  inches,  under  the  for* 
feiture  of  40  pence ;  and  every  shoemaker,  who  shall  make  pikes 
lbr**hoe'i  orboot<  beyond  the  length  stated  in  this  statute,  shall  for- 
feit or  every  offence  thesiire  of  40  pence." 

This  penalty  was  enlarj^ed  next  year,  when  it  was  ordained, 
**  that  no  shoemaker  nor  cobliT  fcordwaifftrj  in  London  or 
within  three  miles  of  tiie  same,  shall  make,  or  cause  to  be 

*  EmayUed  signifies  studded^  also  fastened  with  buckles,  rings,  &c. 
S^e  Junius,  under  Mai/,  which  he  defines  Oitticulus^  Unmus^  Fibula. 
t  HarUM$$.  4780. 

2  made 
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made,  any  iftof^,  gdoches,  or  buskins^  wiA  pel^yt^  txceedr 
jng  the  length  of  two  inches,  under  the  forP-ture  of  2O5." 

Tbe  succeeding  year,  according  to  Stow,  "  Jt  was  pro,. 
el^inftcd  throughout  England,  that  the  beaks  or  pikes  of  sho^ 
or  boots,  should  not  exceed  two  inches,  u^n  pain  of  cursing 
by  the  clergv,  and  forfeiting  20  sliillings,  qoe  noble  to  tb^ 
king,  another  to  the  cordwainers  of  London,  and  the  thini 
^o  wie  chamber  of  London.*'  *  ' 

-  These  regulations  were  repeated  as  often  as  occasion  re* 
quir^ ;  but  the  turbulent  times  which  succeeded  in  the  reigns 
of  £0WAKi>  V  and  Richard  III.  furnish  little  matter  for  our 
purpose*/ 

Hemmy  VU*  According  to  Stow,  the  use  of  square  boo* 
sets,  worn  by  noblemen,  gentlemen,  citizens  and  otben, 
took  place  in  ^his  reign. 

At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  dress  was  not  only 
fantasticalf  but  absurd;  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  tlie 
sexes.  Petticoats  were  worn  over  their  lower  -covering  by 
the  men ;  their  doublets  had  all  the  appearance  of  women's 
stays,  and  stomachers  laced  before;  their  gowns  were  open 
in  front  to  the  girdle,  and  again  from  the  girdle  to  the  ground, 
on  which  they  were  sufficiently  long  to  trs^ii.  Their  sleeves 
were  sometimes  strait ;  but  nearly  divided  at  the  elbows,  to 
display  the  sliirt;  sometimes  they  were  loose  and  wide,  reach- 
ing intirely  to  the  wrists. 

Henry  VIIL  The  dress  of  the  king  and  the  nobles,  in  the 
beginning  of  this  reign,  was  not  unlike  that  worn  by  thp- 
yeoman  of  the  guard  at  present.  Walpole,  in  his  Anecdotes 
of  Painting,  relates  that  *^  Anne  Bolen  wore  yellow  mourning 
for  Catharine  of  Arragoo/*  The  same  circumstance  is  re« 
kted  in  Hairs  Chronicle,  with  the  addition  of  Henry^s  wear^ 
ing  wkiie  mourning  for  the  unfortunate  Anne  Bolea.  ^'  Crim* 
son,''  says  Mr.  Granger,  ^'  would  have  been  a  much  more 
suitable  colonr.'' 

It  appears  that  variety  of  apparel  began  to  take  place 
during  Henry's  reign.  Before  the  first  book  of  Andrew 
Borde's  "  Introduction  of  Knowledge,"  &c.  in  which  be  cha- 
racterisses  an  Englishman,  is  a  wooden  print  of  a  naked  man, 
ivith  a  piece  of  cloth  hanging  on  his  right  arm,  and  a  pair  of 
sheers  m  his  left  hand ;  under  which  are  the  following  lines: 

'*  I  am  an  Enj^lishxnan,  and  naked  I  stanH  here» 
Nlusing  in  ipy  m^nde  ^hai  raymentl  shall  were: 
For  now  I  will  were  thvH,  and  now  I  will  were  that* 
And  now  I  will  were,  1  cannot  tell  what,"  &c. 

*  Chronicle,  p.  419. 

Soon 
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SMfi  lifter  tb^  ^iccestsion  of  this  m6narcfi  the  masculine  peU 
licoats  were  expelled,  and  in  tiieir  stead  irausersy  or  close 
li^,  ftetied  to  tne  limbs,  took  place.  The  breeches  to  whicU 
Hiey  were  connected,  exhibited  an  artificial  protuberance, 
gros^  artd  indecent,  whicK  formed  a  part  of  dress,  from  the 
l^rlttte  t6  the  peasant.  .The fashion  originated  in  France,  and, 
fMtcuIdds  to  add,  absolutely  served  for  (he '  purpose  of  a 
Mn-edshfoti.  To  ktiake  up  for  the  straitness  of  tne  hose»  they 
•4idiiibastBd,**'as*  BulJirer  in  his  "  Pedigree  of  the  Englisb 
OaNkat;**  expresses  it,  '**thelr  doublets,  and  puffed  them  out 
Above  the  shouldeirs,  so  that  they  ware  exceedingly  cumber^ 
some.  The  ladies  fbllowed  the  example  of  the  gentleaien| 
tod  mTented  a  kind  of  doublet  with  high  Wings  and  putfea 
sleeyes,  which  continued  in  full  fashion  till  the  reign  of  Eli- 
eabeth. 

*  Another  innovation  during  this  reign  was  the  trunk  breeches 
of  dep^;  which  swelled  out  to  an  enormous  size,  and  were 
tftufieciout  with  rags,  wo6l,  tow  or  hair,  Holingshed  tells  a 
cnrtous  story,  sala  to  be  founded  on  fact.  **  A  prisoner  zj^ 
jiMring  before  a  judge  to  answer  an  accusation  against  him^ 
at  the  time  that  the  law  ^Jrohibited  wearing  baise  stuffed  into 
the  breeches,  Was  told  that  he  Wore  bis  breeches  contrary  t^ 
the  law:  he  begsln  td  excuse  himself  of  the  offepce,  and  eo.- 
deaTotlririg  by  little  and  little  to  discharge  himself  of  that 
which  he  did'wear  v^ithin  them,  he  drew  out  of  his  "breeches 
a  i^air  of  sheets,  twp  table  cloths,  teh  napkiris,  four  shirts^ 
a  brush,  a  ^lass^  and  a  comb,  night  caps,  and  other  things  ' 
«if  ase,  saying,  (all  the  hall  being  strewed  with  Ihis  furniture) 

*  your  highness  may  understand,  that  becausel  have  no  safer 
A'  sfote-hoiise,  these  pockets  do  serve  me  for  a  room  to  lay  up 
iriy  good*  in,  and  though  it  be  a  straight  prison,  yet  it  is  a 
Morehouse  big  enough  tor  them,  for  I  have  many  things  mom 
bf  vaFuc  yet  within  it.'  And  so  his  discharge  was  accepted 
and  well  laughed  at;  and  they  commanded  him  tliai  he  should 
tiot  niter  the  furniture  of  his  storehouse,  but  that  he  should 
rid  the  hall  of  his  stuff,  and  keep  them  as  it  pleased  him/'  t 

•  A  writer  of  this  period,  fatyriring  the  cnbrmity  of  drett,  writes, 
^  that  mea't  tervantf,  to  whom  the  fashion  of  their  masters  descend 
with  their  clothes,  have  such  pleytes  upon  theyr.brestes,  and  ruiBes  upoa 
t,hefT  sleeves  abore  theyr  elbows,  that,  yfe  theyr  faster  or  themsewes 
hade  never  so  great  neede,  they  could  not  shooteone  shoteto  hurce  theye 
enemyesy  tyll  thcjr  had  caste  of  theyr  cotes,  or  cut  of  theyr  sleeves." 

Orer  die  seats  in  the  Parliament  House  were  botes  twoiaches  sqoiare 
JA  the  wall,  in  whieh  wave  post*  supporting  a  scaffold  round  the  room^, 
for  the^  use  of  those  who  wore  great  breeches,  stuffed  with  hair,  liko 
woolsacks.  The  scaffolds  continued  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when 
they  were  taken  down,  the  fathion  having  for  a  long  time  subsid«d.-r 

^  .    Towards 
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Towards  the  latter  end  of  Henry's  rekm  the  king  vwe  « 
SrouTid  flat,  scarlet  or  black  velvet  cap,  wim  a  broach  or  jewel 
and  feather.  The  courtiers  and  btbers  followed  the  fii^hioii«; 
^bis  ind  uced  ^theyounger  citizens  to  imitate  their  superiorsy  and 
they  also  appeared  in  flat  black  caps,  knit  with  woollen  yarof 
but  they  were  so  light,/ that  they  were  obliged  to  tie  theoi 
under  their  chins»  lest  the  wind  shoald  blow  them  off.  Tb^ 
use  of  these  flat  round  caps  increased,  and  superseded  Ibe 
I'rench  bonnets  or  scjuare  caps ;  the  .iuoior  aldermen  began 
jto  use  them,  and  ultimately  Sir  John*  White,  lord  mayor  in 
1563  wore  the'^flat  caps  in  his  mayoralty,  which  served  as  a 
))recedent  for  his  successors.  These  however  gave  way  to 
the  Spanish  felts,  which  were  commonly  worn  by  the  clergy 
and  laity. 

'"  The  dress  of  theladiesof  these  times  consisted  of  silk  or 
Telvet,  riehly  laced  and  embroidered  with  gold.  The  bosom 
Mras  open,^  with  a  broad  bodice,  edged  with  gold  lape^  pea^ 
inecklaces  I'ound  the  neck  from  one  of  which  haoe  a  ifich 
jewd.  Tlje  sleeves  at  the  wrists,  at  which  was  a  small  ruffle, 
'were  slashed,  above  which  they  were  composed  of  clotb  of 
'gold,  over  which  was  a  handsome  covering  of  crimson  vel- 
vet. The  head-dress  was  composed  of  e  hood,  behip^  which 
%ung  a  veil  of  black ;  the  hood  was  cloth  of  gold  and  crim- 
'son  velvet,  the  front  of  which  over  the  face  was  of  a  triaih* 
guiar  fortn,  whence  it  descended  to  the  neck,  and  was  richly 
adorned  with  jewellery.  The  above  is  taken  from  the  portrait 
of  queen  Catharine  Par  in  Lambeth  Palace;  a  fine  fac^simile 
of  which'  is  inserted  in  Brayley  and  Hbrb£Rt'^  Historical 
Description  of  that  building. 

Edward  Vf.  The  dress  of  this  jponarcb,  according  to 
bis  portrairin  the  Court  Room  at  Christ's  Hospital,  bv  Hoi^ 
^  B£tK,  consists  of  a  flat  hat,  with  a  white  feather  falling  on 
the  leftside;  his  coat,  with  half  sleeves,  is  crimson,  glazed 
oVer  a  lighter  colour,  on  a  border  of  deep  red,  erobrbidefed 
with-  gold  tracery,  down  each  breast  are  double  rows  of  gold 
wire  or  basket  buttons,  the  lining  ermine;  the  waistcoat  is 
of  white 'cloth  or  silk,  richly  embroidered  in  gold  squares; 
tbe.legs  covered  in  the  same  way.  A  small  fnll  round  the 
neck.  Therp  was  very  little  variety  in  dress  during  the  shore 
reign  of  this  amiable  monarch.  The  habiliment  of  that4>e* 
riod  is  however  transmitted  to  us,  in  the  graceful  dress  of  the 
scholars  in  Christ's  Hospital. 

Mary  l\  This  was  the  cera  of  ruffs  and  farthingales,  which 
were  brought  hither  from  Spain,  in  consequence  of  her  mstr- 
riage  with  Philip  II.  ♦ 

A  blooming 
*  •  Howel  tcUi  us  in  hit  «<  Leitcri"  that  the  Spanish  word  for  a  /ar-  , 
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Tiie  vardingaleg  or  fardingalesi  superseded  the  dresses 
worn  by  tiie  ladies  in  the  close  of  the  rei^  of  Henry  Vm. 
and  that  of  Edward  VI.  Those  dresses  had  be^n  di$tiii- 
f^QJshed  by  an  eitensipn  of  the  hips  with  fox-tails  and  6if?a- 
ToHs^  as  they  were  caHcd.  These  ferdingales  obtain^  tbe 
superiority  over  the  closer  habits,  on  account  of  baiqgi^pted 
to  display  the  jewels  of  the  ladies  to  greater  advantage. 

A  blooming  virgin  in  this  age  seems  to  hare  been  ^citous 
to  hide  her  skin.  The  very  neck  was  generally  concealed^ 
the  ^ruis  were  covered  quite  to  the  wrists;  the  petticoats  were 
worn  Iong»  and  the  head  dress  was  close,  to  which  w^  some- 
times fastened  a  light  veil,  which  fell  down  behind. 

If  the  authority  of  engraved  portraits  may  be  denendef) 
on,  the  beard  extended  and  expanded  itself  more  during  tbfs 
short  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and '  Marj',  than  from  the  Con*- 
<]uest  to  that  period.  Bishop  Gardiner' has  a  b^ard  lopg  and 
streaming  like  a  comet.  The  beard  gf  Cardinal  Polt;  i^^  thick 
and  busby;  this  migl)t  possibly  be  Italian.  The  patriarchai 
beard  in  the  tapestries  of  those  times,  is  both  long  and  large; 
but  this  seems  to  have  beep  the  invention  of  the  artists  wbo 
drew  the  (cartoons  ^. 

\t  is  remarkable  that  the  cloak,  the  most  conspicuous  and 
distinguished  part  of  a  cardinal's  habit,  which  has  been  ban- 
ished from  England  ever  since  the  death  of  Cardinal  Pole, 
is  also  now  worn  by  the  lowest  order  of  females,  and  called 
a  cardinal. 

In  this  reign  shoes  were  so  enormously  broad  at  the  to^^ 
thiM^  an  order  was  made  restraining  the  breadth  to  six  inches  I 

Elizabeth.  In  Hentzner's  Itinerary  is  given  the  follow* 
ing  account  of  this  queen's  person  and  court  at  Greenwich: 

ikingale  it  literally  %Tzxi%\^i^Acover'infant\  as  if  it  was  intended  to  con- 
ceal pregnancy.  It  is  perhaps  of  more  honouralile  extraction,  and  might 
signify  cover-infantoi  tnfanta  bebg  the  title  of  the  kii^g  of  Spain's  eid^ 
est  daughter. 

*  This  venerable  appendage  to  the  face  was  formerly  greatly  reg9r4e4* 
Though  learned  authors  have  written  for  and  against  almpst  every  thing, 
I  never  saw  any  thing  written  against  the  beard.  The  pamohlets  *'  on 
tbe  mischief  of  long  hair,*'  made  much  noise  in  the  kingdom  in  th^e 
rjeugi  of  Charts  I.  * 

The  growth  of  the  Ireard,  as  far  as  could  be  traced  from  portraits,  and 
other  remains  of  antiquity,  never  iourished  more  in  England,  than  ia 
the  century  preceding  the  Norman  conquest.  That  of  Edward  the  Con* 
fessor  was  remarkably  large,  ^9  appears  from  hijs  seal.  After  Wiiliath 
took  possession  of  the  kingdom,  beards  became  unfashionable,  and  werjp 
probably  looked  upon  as  badges  of  disloyalty,  the  Normans  wearing  only 
Whiskers.  It  is  said  that  the  English  spies  took  those  invaders  lor  an 
firmy  of  priesu,  on  account  ^f  4)if  VT  ^pp^ag  without  beards*    Grattgcr. 

Yqi.  IV.    No.  lot.  4  C  W« 
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"  We  wer€  admittc4  by  an  •rdci'  Mr.  Rogcft  had  procured  ftotrf 
ilie  lord  chamberlain,  inlo  the  presence  chamberi  hung  with  rich 
iapeUry^  and  the  floor  after  the  English  fashion,  strewed  with  hay 
(probably  rushes)  through  which  the  queen  commonly  passes  io  her 
way  to  chapel:  At  the  door  stood  a  gentleman  dressed  in  velvet* 
with  a  golden  chain,  whose  office  was  to  introduce  to  the  queei? 
any  person  of  distinction,  thai  came  to  watt  on  her :  it  was  Sunday, 
when  there  is  usually  the  grealest  attendance  of  nobility.  In  the 
8ame*hall  were  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury ^  (he  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, ^  great  number  of  counsellors  of  stale,  officers  df  the  crown, 
and  gentlemen,  who  waited  the  queen's  coming  out ;  which  she 
did  frdlb  her  own  apartment,  when  it  was  time  to  go  to  prayers, 
attended  in  the  following  manner : 

"  First  went  gentlemen,  harons,  earls,  knights  of  the  garter^  all 
richly  dressed/and  bare-headed ;  ne^t  came  the  chancellor,  bearing 
the  seals  in  a  red  silk  purse,  between  two,  one  of  which  carrtea 
the  royal  scejster,  the  bther  the  sword  of  state,  in  a  red  scabbard, 
studded  ivith  golden  flcurs  de  lis,  the  point  upwards :  next  came 
the  queen,  in  the  sixty-fiflh  year  of  her  age,  as  we  were  told,  very 
majestic;  her  face  oblong,  fair,  but  wrinkled;  her  eyes  small,  yet 
black  and  pleasant ;  her  nose  a  little  hooked ;  her  lips  narrow,  and 
her  teeth  black;  (a  defect  the  £>nglish  seem  subject  to,  from  their 
too.greatuse  of  sugar.)  She  had  in  her  ears  two  pearls,  with  very 
rich  drops;  she  wore  false  hair,  and  that  red;  upon  her  head  she 
had  a  small  crown,  reported  to  be  made  of  some  of  the  gold  of  the 
celebrated  LtinenbOur^  table:,  (at  this  distance  of  time,  it  is  diffi- 
tult  to  say  what  this  was.)  Her  bo^om  was  uncovered,  as  all  the 
English  ladies  have  it.  till  they  marry  ;  and  she  had  on  a  necklace 
of  exceeding  fine  jewels;  her  hands  were  small,  her  fingers  longp 
atid  het  stature  neither  tall  nor  low;  her  air  was  stately,  her  man-* 
tjcr  of  speaking  mild  and  obliging.  That  day  she  Was  dressed  in 
white  silk,  bordered  with  pearls  of  the  size  of  beans,  and  over  it 
a  mantle  of  black  ^ilk,  shot  with  silver  threads;  her  train  was  very 
long^  the  end  of  it  borne  bv  a  marchioness ;  instead  of  a  chain,  she 
had  an  oblong  collar  of  gold  and  jewels. 

"  As  she  went  along  in  all  this  state  and  magtiificence,  she  spoke 
n^ry  graciously,  first  to  one,  then  to  Jlnother,  whether  foreign  mi- 
niners  or  those  who  attended  for  different  reasons,  rin  English, 
i^rench  and  Italian ;  for,  besides  being  well  skilled  in  Greek,  Latiti 
and  the  languages  I  have  mentioned,  she  is  mistress  of  Spanish^ 
Scotch,  and  Dutch.  Whoever  speaks  to  her  it  is  kneeling ;  now 
and  then  she  raises  some  with  her  hand.  While  we  were  there, 
W.  Slawata  a  Bohemian  baron,  had  letters  to  present  to  her ;  and 
the,  after  pulling  ofl^  her  glove,  gave  him  her  right  hand  to  kiss^ 
sparkling  with  rings  and  jewels,  a  mark  of  particular  flavour. 
Wherever  she  turned  her  face,  as  she  was  going  along,  every  body 
fell  down  on  their  knees.* 

"The 

*  Her  father  had  bcea  treated  with  the  same  deferchce.    It  ii  nens 
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'  "The  ladies  of  the  court  fbUowed  next  to  her.  very  handfomo 
aiid  MTell  shaped,  and  for  the  most  part  dressed  in  white;  she  wai 
jguarded  on  each  side  |>y  tl^e  geptleime^  pensioners,  fifty  in  number, 
with  gilt  battle»-axes ;  in  the  ai;ktichapei  next  the  hatl  where  we 
were,  petitions  were  presen(<»d  to  her,  and  she  received  them  most 

fraciously,  which  occasioned  the  acclamation  of  '  Long  live  qiieei^ 
Elizabeth/  She  answered  it  with,  '  I  thank  you,  my  good  peor 
pie/  In  the  cbapei  was  excellent  mu^ic ;  as  soon  as  it  and  the 
iservice  was  over,  which  scarce  exceeded  half  an  hour,  the  queeQ 
returned  in  the  same  state  and  order,  aud  prepared  to  go  to  dii)i* 
net." 

With  respect  to  the  royal  robes,  when  it  is  known  that  thi^ 
fnonarch  had  not  less  than  three  thousand  in  her  wardrobe, 
to  aim  at  particular  description  \yould  be  unnecessary,  more 
especially  as  they  are  sufficiently  exhibited  ;n  the  many  printu^ 
of  thi|{  queen. 

Hentzner,  also  informs  us,  **  that  the  English  in  this 
reign,  cut  the  hair  close  on  the  middle  of  the  forehead, 
but  suffered  it  to  grow  on  each  side.*'  The  large  jutting 
€oats  became  out  of  fashion,  and  were  supplied  by  a  coat 
resembling  a  waistcoat,  covered  with  a  short  cloak  of  black 
or  crimson  ^velvet,  or  cloth.  The  ruffs  of  gentlem,en  were 
moderate  in  size* ;  but  those  of  ladies  were  at>  extravagaat 
as  their  farthipgale>. 

The  breeches,  .or  to  speak  mero,  properly,  drawers,  feH 
fs^r  short  of  the  knees,  and  the  defect  %vas  supplied  with  long 
hose,  the  tops  of  which  were  fastened  under  the  drawers. 

Willjjam  earl  of  Pembroke  was  the  first  who  wore  kAtl 
worsted  stockings  in  England,  in  this  reign,  f 

Edward 

tioned  by  Fox  in  his  Acts  and  Monaments,  that,  when  the  lord  ch^ncVlor 
went  out  to  apprehend  queen  Catharine  Parr,  he  spoke  to  the  king  oa 
-his  knees.  Lord  Bacon  says,  that  king  James  I.  suffered  his  courjiiert 
^o  omit  it. 

*  Some  faeau^c  aLhourthSs  time  introduced  long  swords  tnd  high  ruffi, 
which  approache4  the  royal  standard.  This  roused  the  jealousy  of  ih% 
.4ueen,  who  appointed  officers  to  break  every  man's  swoid»  and  tq  clip 
all  ruffs  which  were  beyond  a  .certain  length. 

+  •*  It  is  generally  understood,"  says  Mr.  Strytt,  **  that  stockings  of 
silk  w^ce  an  anicle  of  dress  unknown  in  this  country  before  ihe  middle 
of  the  sizt^nth  century^  and  a  pair  of  long  Spanish  silk  hoie,'  at  that 
period,  was  considered  as  a  donative  worthy  of  the  acceptance  of  a  mo- 
narch, and  accordingly  was  presented  to  king  £dward  Vl.  by  Sjir  Thomas 
Gresham.  This  record,  though  it  be  indisputable  in  itself,  does  not  by 
any  meaps  prove  that  siHc  stockings  wer^  not  used  in  England  prior  to  the 
reign  of  that  prince,  notwithstanding  it  seems  to  have  been  considered  in 
ttat  li^ht  by  Howe,  the  contiiiuator  qf  Stow's  Chronicle,  who,  at.  the 
same  time  assures  us  that  Henry  VlII.  never  wore  any  hose,  but  such  at 
Were  made  of  cloth.  Had  he  Spoken  in  general  terms,  or  confined  hit 
^IH^^lii  to  the  early  pan  of  king  Henry'js  reign,  I  should  have  rear 
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Edw»rd  Vcrcj  tearl  of  Oxford,  fntrodtitied  eiwbroidercd 
filoves  and  f>erfiiihe»^  whieh  he  brought  fro*n  It*Jy  iiito  Eng'- 
mr*d,  and  presented  tte  qtieen  with  a  pair  of  pe^-fumOT 
gloves;  her  pwtrAit  Was  painted  nnth  thenft  upon  her  hands. 
At  tbte  pertbd  tv^  tvorn  a  hkt  of  a  singular  form,  which  re- 
sailMed  a  close  st6ol  pan  with  a  broad  hriiri.*  Philip  tl.  in 
*  former  reigci,  ^eems  to  wear  one  of  these  utensils  upon  bi« 
fi^d,  with  a  narrower  brim  than  ordinary,  afid  makes  at  least 
ks  grofesoile  an  appearance  as  his  countryman  Don  Qnxixot^ 
■Witn  the  barber's  bason. f 

.,  The  Rev.  Mr.  John  More,  of  Norwich,  one  of  ^b^  ti^or- 
thifest  clergymen  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  gave  the  bestrew- 
sdn  that  could  be  given  for  wearing  the  longest  and  largest 
beard  of  any  Englishman  of  his  tJme^  namely ,  "  thftt  no  act 
of  his  Kfe  might  oe  unworthy  of  the  gravity  of  his  appear^ 
ance." 

tf  ty  agreed  with  him  j  but  in  the  present  case,  he  is  ceriatnly  mistakeai 
itOckiflgi  of  silk  were  not  only  known  to  that  monarch  but  worn  by  htm  ; 
and  tereral  pairs  Were  found  in  his  ward irobes  after  his  decease.  I  shafl 
iiq^i^e  only  the  following  articles  op  this  kind,  taken  frorii  an  intenrory, 
in  manuscript,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  (Har/,  Iii.  No.  I4I9, 
1420)  :  "  One  pair  of  short  hose,  of  black  silk  and  gold  wo^en  together) 
one  pair  of  hose  of  purple  silk  and  Venice  gold,  woven  like  unto  a  cawK 
and  lined  with  blue  silver  sarsenet,  edged  with  sl  pzssemain^  of  purptii 
lilkand  of  gotd,  wrought  at  Miltan  :  one  pair  of  hose  of  whit6  silk  and 
gold  knit,  bought  of  Christopher  Millener ;  six  pair  of  black  silk  hose, 

lit  the  third  year  of  the  reien  of  Elizabeth,  mistress  Montague,  Yhe 
^e^^s  silk  woman,  presence  J  to  her  majcstv  a  pair  of  black  knit  silk 
stockings,  which  pleased  her  so  well  that  she  would  never  wear  any 
doth  hose  afterwards.  These  stockings  were  made  in  England,  and 
for  that  reason,  as  well  as  for  the  delicacy  of  the  anicle  itself,  the 
qne^n  wa»  desirous  of  et>c6uraging  this  new  species  of  manufaoture 
hf  her  own  example.  Soon  after,  WiLLfAM  IliDfia,  then  ap« 
^renrke  to  Thomat  Burdet,  at  the  Bridge  Foot,  opposite  the  church  of 
St,  Magnus,  seeing  a  pa<r  of  knit  tuorstcd  stockings  at  an  Italian  mer- 
ehtmt's,  brought  from  Mantua,  borrowed  thctn  j  and,  haviM  made  » 
|»ir  like  unto  rhem,  presented  the  same  to  the  earl  of  Pembroke  j  which 
vraf  the  *fir<t  pair  of  worsted  stockings  known  to  be  knit  itl  this  coantrf« 

'  At  the.  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  iniB  queen,  William  Lkb,  M.A, 
it^flow  df  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  invented  the  stocking  frami% 
The  ct)mjpany  of  fi^me-work  knitters  have  commemorated  thecircum« 
f^arrce  by  having  the  machine  as  their  armorial  bearing,  and  the  topport* 
ers  a  man  iti  a  coltegiate,  habit,  and  a  young  woman  in  the  dreu  ol  thu 
time  when  the  frame  was  invented. 
•  •  "  This  indecenf  idea,*'  says  Mr.  6raager»  to  wh^se  l&storv  we  ar^ 

^obliged  for  many  of  ©lir  notices,  **  forcibly  obtrudes  itself;  and  I  amun* 
dcr  irkind  of  necessity  of  using  the  comparison,  as  t  know  nothing  els* 
tliat  in  aAy  degree  resembles  it.  &ee  the  head  of  the  £arl  of  Mortoa*. 
\ff  Himbraken,  &c." 

f  ^«  See  his  head  by  ttTerix,  or  in  Luci^is^s  Syllc^'KuromifOi  elt^ni 
Arjentltiae,  1620,  fol,"  ' 

Sir 
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Sir  Wiilitoi  DufdAte,  1h  hh  «  Ori^es,'*  obs^trcs  «<  H 
wa^  at6ettdi  in  tb«  first  jreiir  of  this  reim,  that  no  fellow  df 
Lin<^olfi*i  tftn  iihOQid  wear  any  beard  of  above  a  fortnight's 
grcNwh." 

Rfeipecting  the  ladies;  the  stays  or  boddice,  wereworh 
long  «v»isted;  Lady  Honsdon,  the  foremost  of  the  ladies  ih 
the  print  of  Ihft  proGessiort  to  Hunsdon  House,  appears  with 
a  milch  lontterwal^t  than  those  of  the  ladies  that  follow  here 
^he  mi^ht  possibly  have  been  a  kader  of  the  fashion  as  well 
as  of  the  {Mroceteion. 

In  the  year  1582,  thfe  )uxury  of  the  times  having  greatU" 
fyrerailed  among  the  people  of  all  degrees,  in  their  apparel, 
fMrticularly  apprentites,  ,the  lord  mayor,  and  common- 
council  enacted,  ♦*  That  no  apprentice  whatsoever  should 
presume,  1.  To  wear  any  apparel  but  what  be  receives  froth 
his  tnaster.  2.  To  virear  no  nat,  nor  any  thing  bat  a  woollen 
eap^  withont  any  siMt  in  or  about  the  same.  3.  To  wear 
neither  rulBes,  cuS^  loo^e  collars,  nor  other  thing  than  a 
rtfff  at  the  collar,  and  tha;t  only  of  a  yard  and  half  long.  4^ 
To  wear  no  doublets  but  what  are  made  of  cfanvas,  fustian, 
iackcloth,  Etigiish  leather,  or  woollen,  without  any  gold, 
t}tv<9r,  or  silk  ttimming.  5.  To  wear  no  other  coloured  clotli 
•r  kersey  in  hose  or  stockings,  than  white,  bide,  or  russet. 

6.  To  tv'ear  no  other  breeches  but  what  shall  be  of  the  sama 
ItirfFs  as  the  doublets,  and  neither  stitched,  laced,  or  bordered^ 

7.  To  wear  no  other  than  a  pUin  upper  coat,  of  cloth  or  lea« 
iher,  without  pinking,  stitching,  edging,  or  silk  about  it. 
S.  To  wear  no  other  surtout  than  a  cloth  gown  or  cloak,  lined 
or  faped  with  cloth,  cotton  or  baize,  with  a  fixed  round  coU 
kr,  without  stitching,  guarding,  lace  or  silk.  9- To  wear 
no  putiips,  slippers  or  sho<^s,  but  of  English  leather,  without 
Wing  pinked,  ^dged,  of  stitclied :  nor  girdles,  nor  garters, 
other  than  of  cr^wel^  ^fvoollet),  thread,  or  leather,  vrithout 
being  garnished.  10.  To  wear  no  sword,  dagger,  or  other 
weapon,  but  a  knife:  nor  a  ring,  jewel  of  gold,  nor  silter, 
nor  ^ilk,  ill  any  pftrt  of  his  apparel,  on  pain  of  being  pq-r 
ni^h^  at  fhe  di^retion  of  the  master  for  the  first  offence; 
to  b«(  publicly  whipped  at  the  hall  of  bis  company  for  a  se- 
cond dffence ;  and  to  serve  six  months  longer  than  specified 
in  hift  indShfufes  for  a  third  offence.''  And  it  was  litrthar  en- 
0died,  '^that  no  apptentice  should  frequent  or  goto  any 
dMe'mgf  fencing,  or  nrasrcal  schools:  nor  keep  any  chest, 
pr^,  or  other  place,  for  keeping  of  apparel  or  goods,  but 
m  hk  ma^ef^s  house,  under  the  penalties  aforesaid." 

We  conclude  this  part  of  our  essay  by  relating  a  short 
m^ytrMi  "  Caa^detfs  Remains,'*  in  which  the  propensity 

'    of 
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cf  persons  of  low  estate  to  imitate  the  fashion  of  their  siipe*^ 
xiors  is  justly  satirized :  ^^  I  will  tell  you  liow  Sir  Philip  CaU 
thorp  purged  John  Drakes,  the  shoemaker  of  Norwich,  in 
the  time  of  Henry  the  feighth,  of  the  proud  humour  which 
our  people  have  to  be  of  the  gentleman's  cut.  This  knight 
bou^nt  on  a  time  as  much  fine  French  tawney  cloth  as  should 
inake  him  a  gown,  and  sent  it  to  his  taylor's  to  be  made.— v 
John  Drakes,  a  shoemaker  of  that  town,  coming  to  the  said 
taylor's,  and  seeing  the  knight's  gown..cloth  lying  there,  aod 
liking  it  well,  caused  the  taylor  to  buy  for  him  as  much  of 
the  same  doth,  at  the  like  price,  to  the  same  intent;  and, 
further,  he  bad  him  make  it  in  the  same  fashion  that  the  knight 
'would  have  his  made  of.  Not  long  after,  the  knight  coming 
to  the  taylor  to  take  measure  of  his  gown,  he  perceived  the 
like  gown> cloth  lying  there,  and  asked  the  taylor  whose  it 
was.  *  It  belongs,'  auoth  the  taylor,  *  to  John  Drakes,  who 
will  have  it  made  in  tne  self-same  fdishion  that  your's  is  made 
x)f/  *  Well,'  said  the  knight,  *  in  good  time  be  it;  1  will 
Vve  mine  as  full  of  cut^  ^s  thy  sheers  can  make  it.'  ^  It  shall 
"be  done,'  S9id  the  taylor.  Whereupon,  because  the  time 
Vlrew  near,  he  made  haste  to  6nish  botn  their  garmei)ts.  John 
Prakes  had  no  time  to  go  to  the  taylor's  tijl  Christmassy « 
for  serving  of  his  customers,  when  he  bad  hoped  to  hava 
worn  .  h;^  gown;  perceiving  the  same  to  be  full  of  cuts,  ha 
hegan  to  swear  at  the  taylor  forvnaking  his  gown  after  that 
sort.  *  I  have  done  nothing,'  quoth  tlie  taylor,  *  but  what 
you  b^d  me;  for^  as  Sir  Phuip  Calthrop's  gown  is,  even,  so 
nave  I  ipade  your's.'  ^  Qy  my  hatchet,'  quoth  Johi)  Drake^y 
f  I  will  never  wear  a  gentleman's  fashion  again." 

Previously  to  the  year  1599,  "  Master  John  Tyre,  dwdU 
ing  near  Shoreditch  i^hurcb,  was  the  Arst  Englishman  that 
devised  and  attained  the  perfection  of  making  aU  manner  of 
tufted  taffoties,  cloth  of  -lissuje,  wrought  v^vets,  branched 
sattius,  And  all  other  kinde  of  curiqus  silk  stuffs." 
'  In  this  reign  also  jc?i;2^  were  first  manufacture^  in  this  coua« 
Iry,  which  ii)  time  excelled  alj  others ;  the  profit  gained  by 
foreigners  in  this  article  only,  before  the  invention  took  piace» 
amounted  to  the  annual  sum  of  £0,QOU/. ;  women  of  the  mid- 
dling classes  of  life  used  the  points  of  thorns  instead  of  pins. 
Tilt,  making  of  Spanish 'needles  was  taught  in  England  bjr 
£lias'Crowse:  in  queen  Mary's  reign  a  negro  was  the  only 
ihanufi^cturer;  he  Kept  a  shop  in  Cbeapside,  but  ^ould  iii^« 
part  the  secret  to  no  one. 

James  I.  When  this  monarch  came  to  itic  .crown,  diena. 
lyas  in  tUe  wardrobe  in  the  Tower,  a  great  variety  of  dresses 
l>€longing  to  our  ancien^  Jiings^  which^  tp  fhp  regret  tf  a^- 

tiqU^wries, 
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tiqiiaries,  were  soon  given  away  and  dispersed.  '*  Such  9 
4;H>llection»  "says  Granger,  •*  must  have  been  of  much  greater 
use  to  the  studious  in  venerable  antiquity  than  a  review  of 
the  *  ragged  regiment'  in  Westminster  Aboey."  * 

The  ordinary  dress  of  this  monarch  .consisted  of  a  silk 
doublet,  over  which  Was  a  rich  velvet  short  cloak,  lined  with 
satin ;  the  doublet  was  brdaci  at  the  shoulder  and  tapering  at 
the  waist;  the  sleeves  were  also  of  «ilk,  at  the  wrists  of  which 
ivere  {16inted  lace  ruffles,  tutned  ovei.  The  breeches  were 
tirunked,  to  which  were  fastened  silk  hose;  the  knees  had 
l^ufied  silk  garters,  and  shoes  and  knees  were  ornamented 
with  roses.  The  hat  was  round  and  broad,  with  a  moderate 
crown,  much  in  the  modern  shape,  decorated  with  an  ostrich 
feather.  It  is  well  known  that  James  used  to  hunt  in  a  ruff 
and  trowsers.  ^ 

Henry  Vere,  the  gallant  earl  of  Oxford,  was  the  first  np- 
bleman  that  appeared  at  court  in  this  reign  with  a  hat  and 
white  feather.  The  long  love  lock  seems  to  have  been  first 
ill  fashion  among  the  bcaus,  who  sometimes  stuck  flowers  in 
their  ears.  William  earl  of  Pembroke,  a  man  far  from  aa 
effeminate  character,  is  represented  with  ear-rings. 

Wrought  night  <&ps  were  in  use  in  the  reigns  of  Eli- 
tabeth,  James,  and  Charles  I.  Privy-^counsellors  and  phy-1 
sicians  wore  them  embroidered  with  gold  and  silk;  those 
Worn  by  the  clergy  were  only  black  and  white. 

The  beard  was  left  in  much  the  same  state  as  it  was  found 
*>n  James's  accession  to  the  throne. 

The  cloak,  a  dre$s  of  great  antiquity,  was  more  worn  m 
this,  than  in  any  of  the  preceding  reigns.  It  continued  to 
be  in  fashion  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  IF.  The  cloak, 
worn  from  time  immemorial  by  the  Spaniards,  was  in  use 
among  the  Romans.  Horace  informs  us  that  Luculius  had 
more  cloaks  than  he  ever  had  dishes  at  his  table ;  they  were 
said  to  have  amounted  to  five  thousand. 

Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  in  his  "  Character  of  a  Country 
Gentleman,'^  says,  the"  ordinary  country  gentleman  word 
yellow  stockings. 

The  principal  Citizens  at  this  period  were  only  distin- 
guished from  the  courtiers  by  their  magisterial  habiliments, 
and  round  fiat  caps;  the  ordinary  dress  was  the  broad  velvet 
or  felt  bat,  the  slashed  doublet,  and  short  cloak,  the  ruflf,' 
and  sometimes  the  plain  collar. 

*  Tattered  effigies  of  our  kin«,  to  cslled,  fbrmerW  dressed  in  roya) 
robes,  for  funeral  processions,  after  which  they  were  left  at  the  Abbeys 
as  a  customary  perquisite. 

^  A  line 
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A  fine  speeimen  of  the  militury  costume  of  tli»  age  is  a4« 
|>3>it^  in  tb^  whole  leogUi  portrait  of  Sir  NicHoiAsCftUP^  % 
engraved  in  Lysbns's  Eavirons  of  Londoa,  vol.  ii.  pw  40SL 
from  an  original  picture  in  the  pos^s^ioa  of  tb^  nuM'qui^  «f 
Townsend. 

The  best  portrait  of  the  costume  of  citizens  of  iiA»  period, 
)8  exhibited  in  the  statue  of  Sir  Thoaias  Grt^hwi  in  the  Royal 
Exchange. 

Loi^  coats  vere  only  vorn  by  boys  till  they  we^re  s^reo 
or  eight  years  of  age.  6i4K>p  FeU,  in  his  U^  of  Dr.  Hamr 
snoiidy  tells  us  that  the  latter  divinei  who  was  bora  in  1605^ 
was  in  long  coats  when  h^  was  sent  to  Eton  College. 

The  ladies  made  very  little  alteration  in  their  dt^ssea  dur 
ring  tiiis  reign,  on  account  of  ihesgaaU  encourageoient  whidp 
they  met  with  at  court. 

Enormous  head  dresses,  highly  tonpeed,  and  leaded  with 
diamonds^  very  much  prevailed;  the  Countess  oif  Essex » 
however^  after  her  divorce,  appeared  at  court,  '*  dressed  as 
a  virgin,  with  her  hair  hanging  to  her  feet."'  The  princess 
]£li2at>eth^  with  much  more  propriety,  wore  heiB  in  toe  s^oi^ 
manner)  when  she  went  to  be  married  to  the  Prince  Palatine  f. 

The  btdiev  began  to  indulge  a  strong  passion  for  foreign 
laces  in  the  reign  of  James,  which  rajtber  increased  thaa 
abated  in  succeeding  generations. 

The  ruff  and  farthingale  stiil  continued  to  be  woni;  yellow 
starch  for  rufis,  first  invented  by  the  French,  and  adapted  to 
the  sallow  complexions  of  that  peo[^,  was  introduced  by 
Mra.  Turner,  a  physician's  widow,  who  had  a  principal  hand 
in  poisoning  Sir  Thomas  Overbury.  This  vain  and  infenAous 
woman^  who  went  to  be  hanged  in  a  ruff  of  that  colour, 
lielped  to  support  the  fashion  as  long  as  she  w^s  able,  {t  b^ 
gan  to  decline  upon  her  execution.  | 

From  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  to  that  of  Elizabeth,  it  is 
recorded,  that  *^  dukes'  daughters  wore  gowns  of  s^iiin  of 
Bridges  (Bruges),  u|K>D  solemn  days;  cushioQs,  andwi^dotv 
pillows  qf  velvet,  and  d^imask,  &c.  ware  pi^ly  used  ip  tbe 
nou^s  of  the  chief  princes  and  peers  of  the  land ;  but  in  the 
latter  end  of  thi^  reign,  those  ornaments  of  estate,  wd  other 
{Minoely  furniture,  wei*e  very  plentiful  in  the  hoosps  of  citi^ 
gsens,  aiad  those  of  ^wer  rajik.*' 

The  knowledge)  Qf»  ai\d  wearing  lawn  and  cambric  wers 
introduced  into  England  about  the  year  1562^  and  tbei)  QQ|y 

*  M  Mif^  aocoMa^  ^  fbis  loyal  aa4  aativ«  ciiififin  it  gitea  in  TPl«  iii* 
p.  ^ii7,  4t  feOf 
t  Weldoirt  Court  and'Character  of  James.    Gr^4r^  t  ^i^- 

..  \  .  .  wora 
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"worn  by  the  queen;  there  were  none  Vho  could  tell  how*  tOL. 
« 'Starch them,  till  a  Dutchwoman,  thewifeof  Guyliam  Boonen, 
introducc^d  starching ;  which  was  improved  two  years  aftei^ 
wards  by  Mrs.  Dinghen,  daughter  of  a  Flemish  knight^  who 
had  sought  protection  in  this  country  from  the  persecution  of 
the  duke  of  Alva.  She  professed  herself  a  starcher;  and 
Eome  of  the  principal  English  ladies  obfigrving  the  neatness  of 
the  Dutch,  particularly  in  th^  whiteness  of  their  linen,  seilt 
for  Mrs.  Dinghen,  and  caused  her  to  make  themrufis  of  lawa 
starched.  '  The  lawn  was  considered  at  this  time  a  manufac« 
tnre  so  strange,  that  it  became  a  general  scoff;  the  people 
declaring  that  **  presently  they  would  make  ruffs  of  spiders' 
webs."  The  prices  which  this  lady  had  for  teaching  to  starch 
was  5/.  and  for  shewing  how  to  boil  it  20  shillings.  Before 
this  period  ruffs  were  made  of  Holland  cloth.  *  - 

A  peculiar  office  was  attached  to  the  court  of  Jameses 
queen,  Anne  of  Denmark.  The  lady  of  Sir  Robert  Carey, 
afterwards  earl  of  Monmouth,  was  mistress  of  the  sweet  cof" 
fers^  answerable  at  present  to  mistress  of  the  robes. 

Charles  I.  wore  a  falling  band,  a  short  green  doublet,  the 
arm-parts,  towards  the  shoulder  wide  and  slashed ;  zig  zag 
turned- up  ruffles;  very  long  green  breeches  (like  a  Dutch- 
man) tied  far  below  knee,  with  long  yellow  ribbands,  red 
'stockings,  ^reat  shoe  roses,  and  a  short  red  cloak  lined  with 
blue,  with  the  star  of  the  order  of  the  Garter  on  the  shoulder  f. 

Though  the  large  fantastic  ruff*  maintained  its  power  for  a 
considerable  time  after  the  commencement  of  this  reign  {,  the 
arrival  of  Vandyke  produced  a  very  material  change;  the 
elegant  pointed  falling  collars  of  lace  were  adopted  by  both 
sexes,  and  continued  till  the  gloomy  period  of  the  civil  wars. 
Tlie  conic  hats  took  place  of  the  broad  ones  of  the  last  reign ; 

*  *  Th«  Dutch  merchants,  who  only  at  that  time  sold  lawn  a^d  cam* 
brie,  cut  and  retailed  those  commodities  by  ells,  yards,  and  in  smaller 
quantities,  for  not  one  shopkeeper  in  forty  durst  venture  at  the  purchase 
of  a  whole  piece.  At  that  time  there  was  not  so  much  lawn  or  cambric 
in  all  the  merchants'  houses  in  London,  as  afterwards  could  be  obtained 
in  a  single  shop ;  a  few  years,  however,  produced  a  wonderful  change  \ 
the  nobility  had  ruflfs  a  quarter  of  a  yara  deep  and  twelve  lengths  in  a 
ruff.  This  was  called  in  London  **  the  Frencn  fashion  ;*'  but  when  the 
£nglish  visited  Paris,  it  was  considered  such  an  extraordinary  innovation, 
that  the  Parisians  called  it  **  Ihi  English  monster'*  Howies  Chniimtatiom 
tfSfoiu's  Chromcle^  p.  869. 

t  Peck's  Desiderata  Curiosa. 

X  A  medal  of  Charles  I.  ill  page  104  of  Evelyn's  **  Numismata," 
represents  htm  with,  a  ruff;  another,  p.  108,  with  a  falling  band.  The 
author  obsenres  that  the  bishops  and  the  judges  were  the  last  that  lay  the 
(uff  aside.    Granger, 

Vol.  IV.  No.  101.  4  D  the 
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'the  brimsi  Tiowever,  were  of  a  reasonable  breadth*  TBe 
hair  was  worn  low  on  the  forehead,  and  generally  unparted; 
'some  wore  it  very  long,  others  of  a  mo(ferale  length.-  The 
I^ingy  and  consequently  many  others,  vtfore  a  love  lock  on 
the  left  side,  which  was  considerably  longer  than  the  rest  of 
the  hair.  The  unseemliness  of  this  fashion,  occasioned 
Mr.  1*rynne  to  write  a  book  in  guarto  Against  Love  Lacks. 

.  The  beard  dwindled  very  graaually  under  the  two  Charles', 
till  it  was  reduced  to  a  slender  pair  of  whiskers,  tt  became 
quite  extinct  in  th^  reign  of  James  II.  as  if  its  fatality  had 
teen  connected  with  that  of  the  house  of  Stuart*. 

Slashed  doublets,  doublets  with  slit  sleeves,  and  cloaks 
were  much  in  fashion*  Trunk .  breeches,  one  of  the  most 
"monstrous  singularities  of  dress  in  this  or  any  other  age, 
were  worn  in  the  reigns  of  James  and  Charles  I. 

The  points  or  tags  which  fcnrmerly  used  to  be  seen  hanging 
about  the  waist,  dangled  at  the  knees  of  the  beaus  of  this 
period.  Little  flimsy  Spanish  leather  boots,  and  spurs  were 
^uch  worn  by  gentlemen'  of  fashion.  It  was  usual  for  the 
beaus  in  England  and  France  ^to  call  for  their  boots,  and  some 
think  their  spurs  too,  when  they  were  going  to  a  ball,  asthej 
very  rarelv  wore  the  one  witliout  the  other. 

**  The  3ress  of  religion  gave  the  highest  offence  to  some 

{'  rloomy  zealots  in  this  reign,  who  were  determined  to  strip 
ler  of  her  white  robef ,  to  ravish  the  ring  from  her  finger,  to 
despoil  her  of  eveiy  ornament,  and  cloatn  her  only  in  mack." 
The  costume  of  queen  Henhietta  Maria  was  very  grace. 
Tul  and  costly;  she  dressed  like  a  sovereign,  without  forget- 
ting the  due  attention  to  propriety.  The  pondor6us  bead* 
tire  diminished  to  beautiful  nnglets,  ornamented  with  ridi 
jewellery,  and  VraUled  behind.  Her  bosom  and  shoulders 
were  set  off  by  a  rich  Vandyke  point  handkerchief,  whiUt 

*  Granger. 

f  The  surplice,  whkh  was  in  derision  called  "  a  rag  of  papery," 
|ave  gr«ait)ffb)ce  to  many  women  of  nice  modesty  dind  tender  con^ciencett 
wha  thought  U  highly  indecent  that  a  man  should  wear  *'  a  shirt  xxpak 
hiscidaths."  The  devout  women  in  these  dajs  seem  to  hare  regard^ 
this  vestment  With  different  eyes  from  those  or  an  honest  country  girl  at 
Christ  Church  in  Oxford,  who,  upon  seeing  the  students  returning  froift 
vrayers  in  their  surplices,  *<  blessed  herself,"  and  in  my  heating,  sayt 
Mr.  Granger,  said  with  an  extatic  emphasis,  *'  that  they  looked  Hke  m 
many  angels  in  white."  The  matrimonial  ring  and  the  square  cap  were 
by  the  puritans  held  in  equal  detestation  with  the  surplice,  the  litui^y, 
and  chuYch  music.  The  device  on  th^  standard  of  colonel  Code,  a  pai> 
liamemarian  of  Gloucester,  >fras  a  man  in  armour^  cutting  olF  the  corner 
of  a  square  cap  with  a  sword.  His  motto  was — Afir/v  quacr^o  raiumift^ 
aUuding  to  the  well  known  appellation  of  the  puritan  party. 
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the  rest  of  ber  dre^s  flowed^  in  rich  Folds  and  a  tra^n^  whici^ 
sh^  sipt  olT  in  a  peculiar  manner  by  the  extraordinary  beaoftv 
9f  ber  pesson^  -  f 

Ladies  wpce  their  hair  low  on  the  forehead,  and  parted  in  * 
fxnaU  ringlets ;  others  curled  like  a  peruke,  dr  braided  an^ 
i:oqDded  ia  9t  kaot  on  the  top.  of  the  crown.  They  fre- 
4|uently  sp^pended  strings  of  pearls  in  their  hair;  ^r-ring^ 
necklaces^  bracelets,  and  otner  jewels,  were  also  mucft 
in  use. 

Lanced  hajpdkerchiefs,  resembling  the  large,  falling  band 
worn  by  the  men.  were  in  fashion  among  the  ladies :  thij?  ar- 
ticle of  dress  has  been  revived  during  the  reign  of  George  UL 
and  called  a  Vandyck,  by  the  countess  of  l3ysart,  who  w^ 
said  to  have  taken  her  pattern  from  a  portrait  of  queen  Hen« 
rietta  Maria* 

Co\vley,  i^n  hi?  Discourse  **  of  Greatness,''  cen^qres-somg 
enormities  in  the  dress  of  his  time  in  the  follo\Ying  terms: 
'*  Is  any  thing  more  common  than  to  see  our  ladies,  pf  qqa.- 
lily  wearsuch  high  shoes  as  they  cannot  walk  in  without  on^ 
to  lead  them?  An.d  a  gown  a^  long  again  as  their  body;  sq 
that  they  cannot  stir  to  the  next  room«  without  a, page  or  tw9 
to  hold  it  up?"  . 

Ma.ny  ladies,  at  this  period,  are  painted  with  their  arnyi^ 
and  their  bosoms  bare ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  tbey  spmer 
times  went  with  those  parts  exposed. 

Ahout  this  time  came  also  into  U3e  the  ridiculous^  custopi^ 
of  masks  and  patching,  of  which  Dr.  Bulwen  bais  exhibited 
fpme  curious  specimens.  ^ 

The  wives  of  the.  citizens  in  this  reign,  seem  to  hs^ve  ha4 
^hj^ir  domestic  sumptuary  laws,  and  to  have  adopted  the 
fruffal  maj^ims  of  their  husbandi;.  There  appears,  froi^ 
HoUar^s  HabitSy  to  have  been  a  much  greater  disparity  in 
point  of  dress  betwixt  them  and  the  ladies  of  quahty,  than 
betwixt  the  former  and  the  wives  of  our  present  yeomanry. 

Ii^T£aR£GNUM.  The  gaieties  we  are  mentioning,  W^ere 
plouded  by  the  treasons,  rebellion,  and  assassinations  which  . 
followed  the  murder  of  the  sovereign ;  it  aflPected  the  hs^bitji 
of  the  body  as  well  as  the  mind ,;  all  was  sable  or  demure; 
hypQ9risy  succeeded  cruelty,  and  deception  was  the  reigOi- 
ing  feshioU'^  ^^  Short  hair,  short  beards,  short  cloaks,  and 
lone  faces,  frequently  occur  in  the  portraits  of  this  pe- 
riod." 

The  dress  of  Owvza  Cromwbll,  as  lord  proteetori 
U  consisted  of  a  laced  hpUand  ^hirt;  a  p^r  ofbi^eechfig 
loose  upwards^  and  close  at  tbe  knees,  with  a  doublet  of  the 
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'tlpaDish  fashion  of  uncut  grey  velvet ;  a  pair  of  silk  stock- 
jngSy  and  Spanish  leather  shoes,  tied  with  gold  lace,  the 
garters  of  the  same,  and  golden  buttons  fastened  the  babie. 
The  shoulders  were  ornamented  with  a  surcoat  of  purple 
velvet,  reaching  to  the  knees,  laced  with  gbld ,  all  which 
were  covered  by  a  robe  of  purple  velvet,  lined  withjermine, 
laced  with  cordlngs,with  embossments  of  gold  and  purple."  ♦ 
He  is  represented  in  the  print  of  the  Dissolution  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  in  a  white  hat.  His  wife  wore  a  velvet 
hoop,  and  plain  cap,  a  broad  plain  handkerchief,  with  a 
narrow  edge,  ending  in  a  point  at  the  bosom;  andagowti 
with  broad  open  sleeves,  with  knots  of  laces  at  the  sto- 
macher, constituted  her  whole  habit. 

The  broad  seal  of  Charles  II.  in  Sandford^s  Genealogical 
History,  dated  1653,  represents  him  in  long  hair  aud 
whiskers ;  he  sometimes  wore  a  large  cravat ;  at  other  times 
along  falling  band,  with  tassels,  'v^'hich,  in  many  instances^ 
was  imitated  by  the  royalists;  his  ruffles  were  long  and 
wide ;  he  often  appeared  in  a  short  doublet,  and  short  boots, 
with  large  tops ;  he  also  wore,  his  hair  with  a  lock  on  the 
right  side  much  longer  than  riie  re)»t. 

A  beau  of  this  time  is  described  by  Benlones,  in  his 
^*  Theophila,"  published  1652,  in  the"  followmg  manner: 
**  In  his  hat,  the  brim  of  which  is  extended  horizontally,  is 
a  larg%  feather :  it  inclines  much  to  the  right  side,  as  if  it 
were  falling  off  his  head.  His  hair  is  very  long,  his  ruffles 
are  double,  his  doublet  reaches  no  lower  than  tne  waistband 
pf  his  breeches;  his  sword  is  enormous,  and  suspended  to  a 
belt,  which  >comes  over  his  right  shoulder  ;  his  breeches  are 
large,  with  puffs  like  small  blown  bladders,  quite  rouud  the 
knees;  his  boots  are  very  short,  with  fringed  tops>  which 
are  near  as  ample  in  their  dimensions  as  the  brim  or  his  hat." 
The  same  author  informs  us,  that  these  beaus  often  "  wore 
patches," 

"  Two  prints,  engraved  by  Hallar,  furnish  us  with  the 
resemblance  of  ladies  in  a  summer  and  winter  habit.  The 
first  is  without  a  can,  her  hair  combed  like  a  wig,  which  on 
the  crown  of  her  bead  is  neatly  braided  in  a  round  knot, 
Her  neck  handkerchief  is  surrounded  with  a  deep  scallbped 
lace,  her  cuffs  laced  in  a  similar  manner ;  the  sleeves  of  her 
gown  much  slashed,  through  which  her  linen  is  conspicuous; 
a  fan,  not  unlilve  those  used  at  present,  is  in  her  hand. 
The  lady  in  the  winter  habit  is  represented  "  in  a  close 
black  hood^  and  black  mask^  which  just  conceals  her  nose,  4 
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She  wears  a  sable  tippet,  and  holds  a  large  muff  of  the  sama 
kind,  which  entirely  hides  her  arms^"  n 

Eachard  tells  us,  "  that  we  had  a  great  plenty  of  religious 
Jace  makers  in  the  late  zealous  times.^^  "  Then  it  was,'* 
says  he,  '^  that  Godliness  chiefly  consisted  in  the  manage* 
ment  of  the  eye ;  and  he  that  had  the  least  pupil  was  the 
most  righteous,  because  most  easily  concealed  by  the  rolling 
white.  Then  it  was  that  they  would  scarce  let  a  rounc[ 
faced. man  ^o  to  heaven;  but  if  he  had  but  a  little  blood  la 
his  cheeks  his  condition  was  counted  very  dangerous;  and 
it  was  almost  an  infallible  sign  of  absolute  reprobation,** 
Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  black  satin  caps,  tipped 
and  edged  with  white,  were  then  worn  -by  some  divines,  to 
give  an  appearance  of  langour,  and  a  mortification  to  the 
countenance. 

It  has  been  gravely  asserted  by  some  Presbvterian  writers  ♦» 
that  the  cloak  is  apostolical,  as  we  read  tnat  St.  Paul  left 
his  cloak  at  Troas.  But  for  this  very  reason,  it  may  be  cou- 
eluded  that  he  did  not  constantly  preach  in  itf . 

Charles  II.  The  private  dress  of  this  monarch  con- 
sisted, instead  of  a  doublet,  of  a  long  vest  down  to  the  mid- 
leg,  and  above  that  a  loose  coat,  the  sword  girt  over  the 
vest ;  straight  Spanish  breeches ;  and  instead  of  shoes  and 
stockings,  a  pair  of  buskins.  His  head  was  decorated  with 
an  enormous  flowing  black  wi^,  in  multifarious  ringlets, 
which  covered  hi^  shoulders ;  his  cravat  was  of  beautiful 
point  lace;  and  he  wore  a  round  hat,  with  a  shallow 
crown. 

The  Monmouth,  or  military  cock  of  the  hat,  was  much 
worn  in  this  reign,  and  continued  a  considerable  time  ia 
fashion.  The  periwig, .  which  had  been  long  used  iu 
France,  was  introduced  into  England  soon  after  the  Resto- 
ration. There  is  a  tradition,  that  the  large  black  wig 
which  .Dr.  Richard  Rawlinson  bequeathed,  amon^  other 
things  of  much  less  consideration,  to  the  Bodleian  librarr^ 
was  worn  by  Charles  II.  It  has  been  also  asserted  that  mrl 
Liston,'the  comedian,  is  decorated  with  one  of  this  mo-, 
narch's  wigs,  in  the  farce  of  Tom  Thumb,  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre. 

Tender    consciences    were    greatly    scandalized  tit    the 
.  peruke,  as  equally  indecent  witn  long  hair ;  and  more  cul- 
pable, because  more  unnatural.     Many  preachers  inveighed 
against  it  in  their  sermons,  and  cut  their  hair  shorter,  to  ex* 
press  their  abhorrence  of  the  reigning  mode. 

f  Scotch  Presbyterian  Eloquence,  4to.  p.  80.  f  Gnuiger. 
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been  disused  ddring  the  latter  end  of  the  last  reign,  again 
resumed  themselves  in  this,  with  the  same  iuconvenience 
and  danger.  The  shoe  heels  were  as  narrovr  as  the .  bottom 
of  a  small  tea-cup.  Bell  hoopSy  blond  laces^  pompo&ns^ 
necklaces^  kept  their  various  stations;  but  the  grand  de- 
siderata setemed  to  be  trains.  These  consisted  of  an  ell  and 
haify  falling'  in  a  slope  upon  the  ground,  from  the  boop, 
which,  "  according  to  the  then  ideas  of  elegance,  added 
dignity  to  the  steps  of  a  fine  woman  as  she  trailed  Hlong  the 
gravel  of  St.  Jameses  Park,  harrowing  up  the  rubbish  as  she 
moved,  and  leaving  a  track,  similar  to  that  of  the  water 
when  a  ship  is  in  full  sail.  This  fashion,  however,  gave 
much  employment  to  the  weavers  of  Spital fields.^ 

In  the  year  1768,  when  the  king  of  Denmark  visited  this 
country,  the  hat  underwent  a  revolution;  for  it  was  re- 
duced to  a  diminutive  form,  and  eocked  up  very  high  bcN. 
hind  ;  this  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of- the  Denmark 
cocL\i  and  kept  its  station  for  some  years. 

The  following  poetical  eifusion  fully  describes  the  dress 
of  the  year  1772: 

**  To  describe,  in  its  dressing,  the  tnsieof  Iho  time, 
(To  answer  your  purpose,  aud  fill  op  nxy  rhyme) 
Your  choice  inu<«t  be  made,  for  a  figure  eNempIar, 
Of  a  captain,  acit,  inaccaro»i,  or  Tetn{S1ar. 

Let  his  figure  he  blender,  and  lodtiging,  and  slim, 
Conroundeoly  formal,  and  aukwardly  trim. 
HanK  a  hat  on  his  head ;  let  it  squint  fiercely  down. 
And  be  cut,  slash 'd» end  scollop'd,  and  par'd  to  the  crown^ 
Behind  this  strange  head  a  thick  queue  you  must  tye  on. 
Like  a  constable's  st^tf,  or  tail  o(  a  lion : 

^  A  wit  of  the  timet  observes,  that  "  young  ladies  were  obliged  to 
abridge  themselves  of  much  grandeur  in  tneir  gait,  by  .looping  up  their 
trains  on  each  side  of  the  petticoat,  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness,  the  flaps 
hanging  down  like  the  ears  of  a  large  mastllf.  *'  Yet  I  have  teen,'* 
continues  he,  *'  sometimes  young  ladies  spirited  enoagh  to  let  their 
trains  trail  along  the  flag  stones  of  Bishopsgate  Street,  and  White- 
chapeL— >-It  is  true,  thc^y  have  a  little  damagea  the  edges  of  their  dig- 
nity by  it ;  but  what  signifies  a  fine  woman  putting  on  fine  cloaths/  if 
she  don't  trear  them  as  she  should  do }  Besides,  how  can  we,  as  aptly 
4i  Simomdes  did,  compare  a  woman  to  a  peacock,  unless  she  bean  iitt* 
self  in  consequence  at  every  step,  by  the  sweep  of  her  tt^l.  -  This 
sweejp  at  the  bottom  is  grown  too  common  \  for  it  was  but  last  night,  thac 
my  next  door  neighbour,  who  takes  in  stays  to  repair,  hiired  a  .parish 

firl  for  her  servant ;  and  I  heard  her  this  morning  tell  the  wench  ^hcrc 
live,  that  she  had  sent  an  Irish  poplin  to  the  scoweirers,  and  4t  was  to 
be  made  up  with  ruffle  cnffs ;  but  yet,  for  all  that,  she  would  not  ap- 
pear in  it  at  church,  if  it  had  not  the  trw  quality  sweef  at  the  bottom. 

And 
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'    AMfferortt»  mfllen  yobdy  44i  «iBb«nisH  hia  hftirw  ' 
'W  ironT'teger^  be  quickt  9i)d  ^our  powder  be  fairs 
Bafriz  f(,  and  patte  it,  and  cut  it,  and  curl  it, 
Now  slope  it  ill  ranges,  ii^  rollers  now  furl  it. 
^  ^or  tfae  ))ead  of  a  fTiDDte«  or i beau  (without  doubt) 
Having  nothing  within,  «h6u)d  have  something  wUhoOl. 

tor  a  coat*  give  him  sofnethitig  so.nirlr^  in  khape. 
So  aiukward,  so  stfanpe-^'twoula  diWigure  an  acpe ; 
A  ihtdzt  Moi  a  coat,  nor  tC  itOcl^  'nor  a  jacket^ 
Ail  warst  to  the  bottom,  at  bottcrm  ul|  pocket  $ 
l^bk  fktt  brain  of  a  Franchtban  alone  could  produol,      / 
Wiihioutgrace»  without  ornament »  beaut/,  druse. 
..  FcortasAe,  if  you  ai«an  io' display  ) our  rel^afdy.  ; 

Let  his  breeches  b^  spotted  liko  panther  or  pard; 
Wbtoh  will  prove  what  old  Asop  oft  us'd  to  espresa^ 
,     That  an  ass  may  look  fierce;  ip  a — mastjuecade  dre^s. 

Let  Ills  shoes  be  cut  forward  as  far  a<  hU  toe :  -     i  .     I  ' 
jAnd  bis  buckles  be  small,  and  a^. round  as  an  0- 
Tbu<  equippM,  tam'hicn  out  to  the  Park  or  the  $^ree^ 
He  will  toss  with  hh  head,  he  M\\  sjirawl  with  his  feet,"  &c^ 

Tl^  dr^'sa  pf  » jady  lo  1776,  Js  thus  described:  . 

^  Give  Cloe  a  bushel  of  hm^ehair  and  wool. 

Of  paste anfd  pomatunni  a  pound,  i.  i  ,  *  . 

Ten  yards  of  gay  ribbon  totdeck  her  sweet  skull,    ^  > 

\Alid  gatUEe  to  eacoiDpasis  it  round. 

Of  all  the  gay  colours  the  rainbow  displays'  ' 

Be  those  ribbon^  which  hkn^  on  her  head^ '  •             . 

B^  he^  fibunces  adapted  to  mak^  the  folks  gaze,  ^       ."•  ^ 
And  about  the  wh««le  wwk  bft  th^  (dpread. ; 

hex  ber  flaps  fly  behind >  for  a  yard  at  the  feasjf. 

Let  her.  curls  meet  jiist  under  her  chin ;    *" 

'.   Let  these  purl*  be  supported,  to  keep  up  the  jest^ 

W}^h  an  hundred,  instead  of  one  pin.        * 

Let«k«r  gerwn  be  tuck'd  up  to  the  hip  on  each  stila  i     - 
..  .Sboet  too  high  forto  walk  or  to  jump; 
j^im}^  tq  deck  the.* sweet  creature  complete  for  a  bride, 
»  .    JUet  the  cork-cutter  n^ake  her  a  rump.   , 

TkiM  finiflbM  in  ta«f»/  wbtle  on  Cloe  you  gaze, 
•  /^tilNi;  may  take  the  dear  charmer  for  lif^ ; 
But  never  undress  her — for,  out  of  her  stays, 
.ttYWU  ted  y^tt  iMiie  laat  balf  yopr  wif«."  f 
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Firom  this  period  the  ladies  and  gentlemen^  iiMliiig  tbe 
lash  of  deserved  satire^  began  to  be  more  rational  in  tbdr 
habiliments;  till  at  last,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, the  dress  of  gentlemen  was  consistent  mth  their  gha* 
racter,  and  w^  distinguished  by  its  elegance,  withoijt  fop* 
pery«  The  ladies  assumed  the  chaste  Grecian  costume,  an<l 
appeared  characteristic  of  the  nymphs  of  Diana,  in  contra* 
distinction  to. the  character  of  Cyprian  nymphs,  which  they 
had  formerly  taken  upon  them. 

Mr.  Pitt's  tax  upon  powder,  completely. diminished  the 
^se  of  that  article  of  unwholesome  luxury ;  perspiration  is 
again  promoted,  tbe  pores  are  disencumbered,  and  tbe  fa- 
culties have  their  wonted  and  proper  uses. 

The  full-bottomed  wigs  were  first  disosed,  as  a  mi^sterial 
appendage,  by  Mr.  Alderman  Jlarlej/^  lord  mayor,  1768  ;  the 
last  lord  mayor  who  wore  such  an  ornament  was  aldennaii 
Burnell,  in  1788  ;  it  had  however  been  generally  ne|;lected, 
"except  in  this  instance,  from  the  mayoralty  of  Mr.  AU 
derman  Nash,  in  1772.  About  the  year  1770,  round  hats 
became  a  fashion,  and  is  now  general,  except  dress  hats, 
which,  when  ciased,  apppar  like  a  half^moon.  Shoe  buckles, 
which  in  this  reign  were  articles,  of  extravag«mc?,  in  varied 
forms,  have  totally  vanished,  and  the  shoes  are  tied  with 
black  ribbands.-»We  cannot,  hovrever,  approve  of  the  pre^ 
sent  modes  of  dress  in  either  sex ;  the  coats  of  the  gentle* 
men  seem  as  though  they  were  flying  from  their  backs,  and 
only  secured  by  high  bars  on  their  shoulders;  their  waists 
coats  scarcely,  reaqh  their  stQmachs;  from  which  to  their 
heels  is  supplied  by  pantaloons  so  thin,  as  to  exhibit  a  close 
comparison  with  the  absurd  dress  of  the  reigns  of  Richard  II. 
and  Henry  IV.  The  ladies  also,  are  beginning  to  throw  ofT 
the  chaste  Grecian  habiliment  to  ej^hibit  the  nudities  of 
Eastern  slave^^,  and  substitute  the  costume  of  the  Turkish 
courtezan  for  the  majestic  habit  of  the  Roman  matron. 

It  cannot  be  the  desire  of  any  one  to  censure  what  is  pro* 
ductive  of  trade  or  commerce,  or  what  is  consistent  with 
the  dignity  or  opulence  of  the  Wearer ;  for  it  Is  right  that 
when  any  of  superior  degree  appear  in  public,  they  jshqiuld 
be  appropriately  clad,  suitable  tc>  their  age,  quality,  and 

comfortable  to  the  wearer,  and  more  particularly  to  those  more  ad^ 
Tanced  in  lifey  who  had  bt^en  iong  used  to  apparel  more  easy.  This  it 
ridiculed  with  peculiar  effect  in  general  fiurgoyne*s  comedy  of  the 
Heiress,  wherein  AUcript  being  dressed  in  the  modern  style*  to  in- 
•  dulge  the  caprice  of  his  daughter,  exclaims,  **  My  daughter  maintains 
that  all  fashions  are  founded  in  sepse,  but  egad  the  tightness  of  my  wig, 
Old  the  stiifacts  af  my  cape,  give  me  a  sense  of  tbe  pillory/* 

the 
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tbe  general  costame  of  the  country ;  but  it  is  a  misfortvne 
that  distinctions  are  confounded.  The  gentleman  and  tha 
peasant^.the  courtier  and  the  citizen,  are  undbtinguisbed 
by  their  dress.  Mow  unseemly  to  the  station  of  a  senator 
is  the  dress  of  a  Newmarket  jockey !  How  inconsistent  with 
the  grave  dignity  of  a  prelate  to  appear  abroad  like  the 
hanger-on  of  a  servants*  office!  How  ill  does  the  tinsel  of 
a  courtier  comport  with  the  mve  economy  of  a  citizen ! 
Or  bow  can  the  scratch  wig  of  a  country  attorney  suit  the 
grave  features  of  a  jndp:e  upon  the  bench !  Thus  distinction 
among  persons  of  different  characters  is  so  much  lost, 
through  sordid  neglieence  in  the  great,  and  absurd  vanity 
in  the  lower  classes,  tliat  were  it  not  for  some  certain  marks 
of  vulgarity  of  manners  and  speech,  the  ffentleman  of  birth 
and  fo^une  would  not  be  distinguished  nrom  the  low  me- 
chanics,  or  tradesmen,  who  supply  his  household  with  ae- 
oessaries. 

There  is  one  circumstance,  however,  in  which  the  lower 
classes  have  not  yet  arrived  to  the  pitch  of  their  superiors, 
thoueh  th^  are  advancing  very  fast,  and  that  is  in  the 
article  of  Extravaaance.  Wo  have  not  to  tax  the  citizens 
with  offering  5000?.  to  a  singer  for  her  warbling  during  th» 
space  of  one  year;  but  we  have  it  upon  record  thai  the  ci» 
ttzens  subscrioed  12,000,000/.  in  support  of  government, 
when  the  country  was  threatened  with  inrasion  by  an  in* 
veierate,  unprincipled  fo^I 
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XXDELPHI,  formed  by  Messrs.  Adam,  2 1 1;— buildings  desciibed,  2i^ 
Admiralty  office,  erected  on  the  site  of  Wallhigford  house^  234. 
Albany  hotel,  anecdotes  of,  3i7. 
Albemarle,  duke  of,  sccCfargcs, 

Albion  Mills,  a  vast  concern,  the  structure  destroyed  by  fire,  512. 
Alsatia,  squire  of,  set  White  Friaru 
miable  society.  See  SeijearOe  Inn. 
Andrew  Holborn,  St.  one  of  the  most  finished  performances  of  pir  Chri«i« 
Atopher  Wren ,  its  description,  88 ; — fine  painted  windows,  89. 
Anne,  St.  Westminster,  history  and  description  of  the  structure,  370. 
Antiquarian  soci<^,  its  history,  187.     . 
Arlington  street,  Ficcadilly,  anecdotes  of,  350. 
Arnold,  Mr.  watchmaker.   See  Devereux  courtm 
Artillerv  ground,  its  use,  and  history,  415. 
Arundd  street,  history  of,  170; — ^and  of  the  Howard  estate,  ih. 
Aske*s  hospital.    See  Haberdashers  alms  houses. 
J^tley>  Royal  Amphitheatre,  account  of,  53a. 
Asylum,  Female,,  origin  and  object  of  the  charity,  533. 

Barnard's  inn,  account  of,  pictures  in  the  hall,  1 171  ^  ■ 

Bartlet's  buildings,  two  excellent  charitable  institutions  held  there,  S4. 

fiasket  makers,  company  of,  132. 

Bear  Garden,  Bankside,  particulars  relating  to  the,  474. 

—  yard  and  its  theatre,  1 61. — Henley's  oratory,  ib, 

BeauiPort  buildings,  formerly  Worcester  house,  anecdotes  of,  20^. 

Bedk>rd  estate,  increase  of,  See  Buildings. 

■■         ■  square,  account  of,  and  its  neighbourhood,  383, 

Berkeley  square,  described,  statue  of  the  king ;  Lansdowno  house,  351. 

Berkshire  house,  formerly  the  residence  of  tlw  duchess  of  Cleveland,  323. 

Bermondsey  priory,  history  of,  459. 

Bethnal  Green,  tormeriy  a  hamlet  to  Stepney,  426. 

Black-boy  alley,  the  scene  of  many  horrid  murders,  58. 

Bloonisbury  square,  its  hbtory^    See  Lomeshury. 

Bond  street,  formerly  Conduit  mead,  anecdotes  of,  327. 

Sow  street,  police  onice,  expenceof  its  establishment,  375. 
oydell,  alderman,  hardships  of  that  gentleman,  for  his  public  spirit,  335. 
Bradbury,  rev.  Thomas,  anecdotes  ot,  UK)* 
Bridewell,  account  of,  55.  •* 

Bridewell  hospital^  built  on  the  site  of  a  royal  palace,  3; — inhabited  by  ' 

cardinal  Wolsey,  and  by  Henry  VIlI ;— ?^.  rebuilt  for  the  reception  of 

the  emperor  ChariesV.  4; — converted  to  a  charitable  purpose  by 

means  of  bishop  Ridley,  ih. — his  letter  on  the  occasion,  6  \ — ^grduted 

by  Edward  VL  to  the  citizens;  7. 
■  precinct,  boundaries  of,  15, 

Bridge  ho^se,  coeval  with  LondoQ  bridge,  467. 
Bridget,  St.  alias  St.  Bride*s.  history  and  description  of  that  structure,  49 ; 

— Its  fine  steeple  and  bells,  51 ;-  -struck  by  lightnipg,  ib,  n. 
British  Museum,  fonneriy  Montague  house,  lustor}'  and  deaicriptionof,  388, 
Brownlow  street  hospital,  account  of,  383. 
Brooke 'street,  Holborn,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  accompUbbed  lord 

Brooke,  7C; — account  of  his  assassination,  ih. 
Buildings,  vast  increase  of,  in  the  pajiUiof  St.  Giles,  &c.  383. 
Suil«  l^ichardi  Esq.  ^assistance  by  mm  to  literary  ^orks,  '352. 

No.' J  49.  A  Bunhill 
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Bunhill  fields,  the  burial  gmund  for  dissenters,  41(L 
Burgess,  rev.  Daniel,  anecdotes  6f,  160. 
Burleigh,  Lord,  anecdotes  of,  198. 
Burlington  house,  described,  346.  ' 

C. 
Capon  row,  anecdotes  of,  244. 
Card  makers,  company  of,  132. 

Carleton  house,  the  residence  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  317. 
Carmen,  company  of,  132. 
Camaby  market.    See  Pest-howe fields. 
Castle  street,  archbishop'sTennison*s  library  andschcx)!,  account  of,  233. 

Yard,  the  residence  of  tlieearlof  Arundel,  fl8. 

Catharme,  St.  an  hermitage  at  Charing  Cross,  229. 

Chancery  lane,  formerly  a  great  nuisance,  130. 

Charing^'Cross,  account  of,  erected  by  Edward  L  229  ;-^estroyed  by 

the  populace,  ih.    Statue  of  Charles  I.  described,  230. 
Charity  schools,,  patrons  of  the  anniversary  of  the,  teeBarllefs  Buildings^ 
Chesterfield  house,  d^cribed,  354. 
fehester's  inn,  172. 

Child's  banking  house,  some  account  of,  39.  / 

Christ  churchy    Spitalfields,  its  history  and  description,  425. 

■ Surrey,  history  and  description  of,  515. 

Christian  knowledge,  society  for  the  promotion  of,  see  Bcartlets  Buildingf^ 

.Circus,  Royal,  anecdotes  of,  508. 

City  of  London  lying-in  hospital,  described,  414. 

Ciarges,  John,  account  of  his  maypole,  and  of  his  family/  378. 

Clait?  market,  its  history,  166.- 

Clement  Danes,  St.  origin  of  that  name,  1 48  ;-r-history  of  the  church, 

^149; — and  parish,     150 — ;— tl)e   church    described,    151. 

Clement*5inn,  account  of,  figure  of  the  naked  Moor,  anecdotes  of,  146. 

well,  its  histor}',  147. 

''  ^ —  lane,  the  residence  of  sir  John  Trevor,-«peaker  of  the  house  of 

commons,  107.  , 

Clergyman  decayed,  no  charity  for  them  in  or  about  the  metropolis^  536. 
Cierkenwetl  Close,  the  site  of 'the  antient  piiciry,  402. 

— St.  James's  history  and  description  of,  403. 

■     ■  sessions  house,  described,  407. 


theatrical  representations  at,  408. 


Clifford's  inn,  its  history,  114 ; — pictures  in  the  hall,  1 15. 

Citnke,  the,  a  prison,  47^. 

Clo/ckhouse,  Palace  yard,  cause  of  its  being  erected,  249 ; — the' great 

bell,  called  Westminster  Tom,  granted  for  the  use  of  St  Paul's  cathe* 

dral,  ib. 
Clockmakers,  company  of,  132. 

Coade's  artificial  stone  manufactor}r,  particulars  concerning,  522. 
jCoffee,  formerly  presented  as  a  nuisance,  57. 
Comb  makers,  company  of,  133. 
Conduit  Mead.    See  Bond  street. 
Convent  Garden,  vulearly  Covent  Grarden,  its  origin,  ibrmerly  ^belonging 

to  Westminster  Abbey,  203  ;— its  market,  ib. — theatre  ipyal,  20G.  • 
Cqstume  of  the  court  and  citijsens  of  .London,  from  the  Nonnan  copquesi 

to  thepresent  peribd,  a  detailec^uxount  of,  535  to  579i4k 
Covent  Garten.    See  Convent  Gwrdfru  . 
County  gaol  of  Surrey  described,  300. 

Cox,  James,  Esq.  unfortunate  circumstances  of  his  museum,  103. 
Crane  court,  acit>unt  of  the  Scottish  hall,  and  corporation*  105. 
Crown  court,  curious  anecdotes  of,  145.- 

street,  formerly  Hog  lane,  its  history,  373. 

?  Cupcr's 
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Cuper*s  gardens,  account  of,  51$; — vinesar  works^  thore,  519;— large 

1*  conservatories,  520. — ^I)e8titute,  charity  for  the  refuge  of  the,  ib. 

Curtamroad,  why  so  called,  418; — anecdotes  of,  419* 

D.  ,  • 

Danish  church.    See  fTeU-cfote  square. 

Da^ant,  rev.  Ralph,  account  of  his  school,  434. 

D*Aveiiant,  sir  WiUiam,  anecdotes  of,  13.      See  Salisiury  square, 

Devereux  court,  account  of  Arnold's  curious  watch,  147,  n. 

earl  of  Essex,  anecdotes  of,  144 ; — ^his  house  now  a  chapel « 145. 

Devil  Tavern,  now ^Child*s  place,  immortalized  bv  Ben  Jonson,  40. 

Devonshu^  house,  anecdotes  of,  351 ; — ^paintings  Jescribcd,  352* 

Distillers,  company  of,  133. 

Doiley's  warehouse.    See  ff^inibiedon  houie. 

Druryhousei  account  of,  168;— the  residence  of  lord  Craven,  169* 

lane  theatre,  anecdotes  of,  1^2. 

Dunstan  in  the  West,  St.  history  and  description  of,  105. 

Durham  house,  first  built  in  the  reign  of  Edward  1.  209 ; — grand  festival 

^  here,  ib. — History  of  the  structure,  and  its  several  inhabitants,. 2 10. 

£. 

Ely  place,  formerly  the  palace  of  the  bishops  of  Ely,  74  ;— its  gardens, 
75  ; — part  of  the  episcopal  possessions  torn  away  from  the  see  in  favour 
of  sir  Christopher  Hatton,  litigations  on  that  account,  75 ;— the  antient 
structure  described,  76; — magnlticent  feast  held  there^  77  ;— the  *tate 
disposed  of  by  act  of  parliament,  79  ; — the  chapel  modernized,  and 
used  as  a  place  of  worsntp,  80. 

Essex  street,  anecdoteaof,  144. 

—  Earl  of,  see  Devereux. 

Evans,  John,  the  astrologer.    See  Gunpoxoder  dUev, 

Exeter  house,  formerly  the  parsonage,  197;-grantea  to  sir  WilEam  Ceci1,t&4 

F. 
Falcon  court,  peailiar  gift  of  the  estate  to  the  Cordwainers  company,  41 . 
Faninakef^,  company  of,  133.  , 

Feltmaken»  company  of,  133. 
Fetter  lane,  ejcecution  of  two  gentleman. here,  for  their  project  against 

the  parliament  faction  in  1443,  84 ; — the  residence  of  Praise  Godlkire* 

bone,  1 15 ;— anecdotes  of  him,  ib, — Plough  court,  1  lY, 
Field  lane,  57. 
Fishermen,  company  of,  133. 
Fitzroy  square  described,  369. 
Foundery,  the,  dreadful  accident  at,  416.«— St.  Paul's  great  bell  cast 

there,  ib.    See  Clockhouse, 
Foundling  hospital,  history  and  description  of,  397;-  historical  pictuces,  ik 
Frame- work  knitters,  company  of,  133.  i 

Freemason's  charity  school,  ongin  and  recitation  of,  534. 
French  hospital,  account  of,  and  object  ot  the  charity,  4 13. 
Fruiterers,  company  of,  133. 
Furnival's  Inn,  gjenealogy  of  its  antient  possessors,  73. 

G* 
Gaminghouse,  Coventry  street,  anecdotes  of,  326,  n.  ^ 

Gardeners,  company  of,  133.  %         .         . 

Geoiige,  St  Bloomsbury,  history  and  description  of,  393. 
■  ■  in  the  Eiast,  St.  described,  438  ;— painting  of  Jesiis,  t^. 

■     '■-  Hanover  square,  its  history  and  desert ptioui  363. 
George  the  Martyr,  8t.  Queen's  square,  history  and  description  of,  p95. 

-  St.  Southwark,  history  and  description  of,  497. . 
Gerard  house,  the  residence  of  the  l^rave  eari  of  Macclesfield,  326. 
.— r- —  3ohn,  the  celebrated  botanist,  his  residetice  in  Holbom,  83. 
Giles^in  the  Fields,  St.  account  of  the  antient  hospital  of^  376 ; — tlie  for* 

ni^r  church,  377  ;-*thc  present  structure,  380. 

A  2  Glass 
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Glass  sellers,  compaiiT  of,  134. 

Glaziers,  company  of,  133. 

Globe,  the,  Shakespeare's  theatre,  anecdotes  ooocemiiig  it,  47!?. 

Gold  and  silver  wire  drawers,  company  of«  134. 

Goodman's  Fields,  antiquities  found  there,  433. 

Gosling,  sir  Francis,  founder  of  the  banking  house  under  that  fimi,^l« 

Gi^fton  street,  Picaditly,  built  on  the  site  of  Clarendon  house,  348. 

Grandison,  sir  Charles,  See  Richardson. 

Grays  Inn,  contents  of,  and  history,  399. 

Green  park,  the,  described,  324.- 

Grosvenor  square,  described,  355. 

Gunpowder  alley,  acfcount  of  its  extraordinary  inhabitants,  100* 

Gunsmiths,  company  of,  134. 

Gu/s  hospital,  its  extensive  funds,  461  ;-^-4ncGdotefl  of  the  founder,  4fl^. 

G  w^nn,  Mr.  his  reniarks  on  the  necessity  of  a  bridge  from  the  Strand,  207. 

XI. 

.   liaberbashers  almshouses,  their  foundation  and  government,  417. 
Hand- in*hand  fire  ofKce,  plan  of  that  institution,  56. 
Hanover  square,  described,  3(55  ; — ^account  of  the  concert  rooms,  ih* 
Haipur  street,  conveyed  by  will  to  the  corporation  of  Bedford,  399. 
Hatoand  makers,  company  of,  -134. 
Hatton  garden  and  house,  their  history,  58. 
Hay-hill,  the  rendezvous  of  sir  Thomas  Wyat's  rebels,  350. 
•V-  market,  329; — accotmt  of  the  Opera  House,  331; — Little 'rheatre,333. 
Hoare,  sir  Richard,  lord  mayor,*  and  his  grandson  sir  R.  Hoare,  k>rd 

mayor,  founder  of  the  banking  house  under  that  firm,  42. 
Hockley  in  the  Hole,  formerly  a  resort,  for  vagabonds,  408. 
Holywell  lane,  its  history,  formerly  a  nunnery,  anecdotes  of  it,  422. 
llpmers,  company  of,  134. 

Horse  Guards,  the,  uses  to  which  that  structure  is  appropriated.  234. 
House  of  commons,  described,  258; — mode  of  the  bouse  when  atting^ 

ib.  et  seq. 
!    ■  Lords,  described,  262. 

Hungerford  market,  so  called  from  an  antient  family,  222. 
Hunter,  Dr.  William,  account  of  his  museufai,  331. 

James,  St.  Westminster,  its  history  and  description,  342, 

•    »  Clerkenwell.    See  CitrkenwelL 

Jeffries, 'lord  chancellor,  his  residence,  310. 
•  John,  St.  Clerkenwell,  church  of,  part  of  the  old  priory,  409. 

«—  the  Evangefist,  St.  Westminster,  described,  2i)S. 

St.  Horsl^down,  described,  458, 

Wappmg,  described,  448 ;— *Mr.  Day's  benefaotiOD  to  the  school, 

448. 

Judges  itinerant,  some  account  of,  172. 

K. 

King's  bench  prison,  anecdotes  of,  501. 

Printing  ofliee,  account  of,  94; — list  of  antient  printers,  i&.— ex- 
tracts from  the  ordinances  respecting  printing,  96 ; — and  other  acts  of 
arbitrary  power,  99. 

Knives  and  torks  curious  anecdote  relating  to,  55. 

L. 

Leake,  Dr.  See  fTestminster  Lying-in  hoepitaL 

leather  ofLither  lane,  origin  of  the  name,  70. 

Leonard,  St.  Shoreditch,  history  and  description  of,  420. 

Leicester  square,  former  state  of,  325 ;-  -the  present  square  described* 
3:^9.— Hogarth's  house,  330. 

Leioerter 
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Leicester  house,  the  residence  of  the  prince  of  Walesy  Zi9. 

Leverian  museum,  accoautof,  514, 

Lincoln**  Inn,  its  hiitorj,  121.-— Six  CMa  Office,  1S3  ;-i-UiehaU,  picture 

by  Hogarth,  123 ;— chapel,  ib. 
— *— — •  Fields^  its  history  and  description,  161 ;— cmijicnfc  inhabi- 

taflb,  163.— Lord  William  Rufisei  executed  there,  104. 
Little  Dublin,  pait  of  St.  Giles's  parish  so  called,  383. 
Lombard  street,  fonneriy  a  Carmelitepriory,  44.    Set  HliiH  Friurt. 
Lomeburv  or  Bloomsbury,  account  or,  387. 
London  docks,  particulars  concerning,  448. 

■  hospital,  its  foundation,  435. 
Long  Acre,  account  of,  374. 
Loriners,  conipany  of,  134. 

Lovelace,  sir  Richard,  see  Gunpawdtr  dky. 

Joike,  St.  Old  street,  its  history  and  description,  41 L 

Lyceum,  its  described,  106. 

Lyon's  Inn,  a  place  of  great  antiquitv,  169. 

LyttletOD,  sir  Thomas,  his  residence  m.  the  Strand,  anecdotes  of  him,  171* 

M. 
Magdalen  hospital,  iU  origin,  and  government,  508. 
Manchester  square,  described,  357. 
Marblen,  company  of,  134. 
Mar^ret,  St.  Westminster,  an^^ntient  foundation,  301 ;— the  church  de« 

scribed,  302. 
Marlborough  house,  described,  318. 

Marshalsea  prison,  its  history  and  cognizance  of  causes,  495« 
Martin  in  the  Fields,  St.  its  history,  2*J3. 
Mary  at  Bouhi,  St.  history  and  (icscription  of,  359. 
Mary-bone,  progress  of  building,  p57 ; — gardens,  361. 

■  ■      le  Strand,  St.  history  and  description  of,  175. 
— -  Magdalen,  St.  Bennondsey,  described,  460. 

•^- —  Rouncival,  St.  anecdotes  of  the  site  of,  near  Charing  Crosi,  $97* 

— —  St.  VVhitechapi^l,  its  liistory  and  description,  430* 

Masters  in  chancery,  account  of,  120. 

Matthew,  St  Bethnal  Green,  described,  427. 

May  fair,  put  down,  as  a  nuisance,  353. 

Melboum  iiouse,  235. 

Meriin,  Mr.  Joseph,  account  of  his  museum,  366. 

^leux's  brewhouse,  account  of,  70. 

Mews,  the,  history  of,  230 : — kine's  coach  described,  S3L 

Middle'Row,  Hofbom,  remarkea  as  a  nuisance,  118. 

Middlesex  hospital,  its  origin,  and  nature  of  the  institution,  3^8.     .    . 

'  house  of  correction,  described,  400. 

Middleton,  sir  Hugh,  account  of  bis  great  diflicultiei  in  bringing  the  New 

River  to  London,  18. 
Montaj^ue,  Mrs.    See  Portman  square, 
Moravians,  their  tenets,  116,  n. 
Musicians,  company  of,  134. 

Needle  makers^  company  of,  135. 

New  chapel,  Westminster,  described,  311. 

—  unirt,  accourtt  of  the  meeting  liouse  there,  160. 
Exchange,  anecdotes  of,  208,  210, 

Inn,  its  histor)%  168. 

River  company,  history  of  that  corporation,  18. 

Northumberiana  house,  history  of,  under  its  various  dtt9niination«,  927. 
'  Norton  I'algate,  origin  of  ^e  name  of,  424, 

Olavt' 
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O. 

Olavc,  St,  Southwark,  History  of,  and  descnptioi^  455. 

Oldboume,  an  antient  village,  now  vulgarly  caUed  Hdborfi,  82« 

Old  street,  a  Roman  road,  traced,  410. 

—Temple-    See  ^Temple.  * 

Our  Lady  of  the  Pew,  chapel  of,  notices  of,  257. 

Pall  Mall,  capital  houses  in,  333.-— Shakespove  Gallery,  334* 

Palsgrave  head  court,  why  so-called,  .142. 

Pamela,  supposed  to  be  the  countess  of  Gainsborough,  47. '  Se^  Rtck- 

ardson, 
'  Pantheon,  Oxford  street,  described,  368. 
Paris  garden,  ancc  dotes  oC  5 1 6,  •  n . 
Park  lane,  formerly  called  Tyborn  laae,  354. 
Pattern  makers,  company^of,  '1.35. 
Patent  shot  manufactory ,*described,  518. 
P^viours,  company  of,  133.  ' 

F^il  Covent  Garden,  St.  history  and  description  of,  204  ;;^bamt  dovn, 

205. 
-»-~St.  Sliadwell,  described,  444.  ^ 

Peerless  Pool,  account  of,  414. 
Pest-house  Fields,  anecdotes  of,  327. 
Piccadilly,  its  former  sta^c;  346.  «. 

Picket  street,  account  of,  140. 
Plate  C^fass  company,  their  establishment,  514.. 
Police,  little  r^ard  paid  to  the,  remarkable  instance  of,  10 1,  n. 
Poppin*s  court,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  abbot  of  Cirencester,  104. 
Pbruand  place,  one  of  the  finest  streets  in  the  world,  366. 
l^ortman  square,  beautiful  structure  of,  356. 
'  Portugal  street,  account  of  the  theatre  there,  165. 
Poulterers^  company  of,  135. 
Powis  house,  i\si^  history,  396. 

Praise-God  Barebone,  anecdotes  of  115.  ^ 

Progress  of  building  in  Mary-bone,  curious  anecdotes  of^  357. 

.  Queen  street  chapel,  its  revolutions,  395. 
Queen's  palace,^  the,  described,  315 ; — account  of  the  pictures,  31^. 

A. 

Badclifle,  hamlet  of,  anecdotes  of,  442« 

Baine's  hospital,  caubeof  its  erection,  440. 

BeHef  of  persons  imprisoned  for  small  debts,  society  for.thc^  227. 

Richardson,  Samuel,  Esq*  residence  of,  47. 

Bolls,  the,  a  repository  forVecords,  126  ;-^its  history,  127. 

—  Dbertyof,  its  extent,  128. 

Boyal  Academy,  its  history,  187; — ^particul^Iy  described,  180. 

—-^-—Institution,  account of^  34P. 

Society,  Its  history,  and  establishment,  1^4. 

/S. 
St  Agnes  la  Clsur  baths,  their  history,  417, 
Sanctuary  at  Westminster,  anecdotes  of,  301. 
8t.  Andrews  charity  school,  origin  of,  CI. 

St.  George's  Fields,  the  scene  of  ipany  extraordinary  incidents,  503. 
St.  James's  palace,  formerly  an  hospital*  319;—  its  biiftory,  320. 
———Park,  formerly  a  marsh,  316;— its  progressive  improvemeiit, 
317. 

square,  described,  340  ;*-remarks  on,  t^. 
— —  street,  subscription  houses,  front  of  the  palacQ,  350* 
St  John  of  Jerusalem,  a  military  order  of  knights,  40a. 

SL 
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St.  John's  square,  account  of,  409  ;--the  gate  described,  ib. 

'«-  Liike*s  hospital  for  lunatics,  its  mstUution  and  goveroment,  413.     i 

—  Margaret's  Hill,  the  site  of  a  churchj  4&1 . 

—  Saviour's  close,  called  also  Mopta^ie  close,  anecdotes  of,  468. 

—  Thomas's  hospital,  its  origin  and  history*  464. 
Salisbury  house,  its  situation  and  history,  207. 

■  squart^  so  caHed  from  being  the  residence  of  the  bishopi  of 
that  see,  15;— af^erwards^possessed  by  the  earl  of  Dorset,  10. 

Saviour,  St.  its  history  and  description,  478. 

Savoy,  The,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  earls  of  that  title,  199. 

Scotland  Yard,  built  on  the  site  of  a  palace,  233. 

Scottish  corporation,  account  of,  105.— portraits  in  the  hall,  ii. 

Scroope's  Inn^  now  called  Scroope's  court,  82.  ' 

Serjeants  Inn,  Chancery  lane,  iu  hall  described,  129. 

■  at  law,  their  origin  and  history,  129. 

Inn  Fleet  street,  iU  history,  42  ;-'acooiiat  of  the  Amicable  So-  . 

ciety,  43. 
Shadwell,  origin  of  the  name,  442 ;— antiquities  found  there,  i*,  n.  • 
Shakespeare  Gallery.    See  Pali  Mall  and  Boydell. 
Shipwrights,  company  of,  135. 
Shoe  lane,  formerly  garden  ground^,  Oldboume  hall,  Bangor  palace,  92. 

conduit.  Fleet  street,  its  history,  48.     , 

ShoreditcK  anecdotes  of,  421,  n. 
Silkmen,  company  of,  135. 

throwers,  company  of|  135, 

Soap  makers,  company  of,  135. 

Society  for  the  encouragement  oi  Arts,  Manufactures  and  Commerce, 

their  house  described,  213;— fine  paintings  by  Barry,  in  the  Great 

Room,  214.  » 

Somerset  house,  formeriy  a  church>  172 ; — coniterted  to  a  palace  by  the 

protector  Somerset, .  179 ;— converted  to  various  public  ofHces,  &c.  183. 
Southapnpton  house,  Hblborn,  history  of,  1 19.    See  ff'riotlteiley, 
Southwark,  borough  of,  its  history,  451. 
Spa  Fields  chapel,  litigations  concerning,  401. 
Spencer  house,  described,  324. 
Spectacle.makers,  company  of,  135. 
Spital  Fields,  formerly  a  hamlet  to  Stepney,  425, 
Stanley,  John,  Esq.  the  eminent  musical  composer,  anecdotes  of^  $5>  a. 
Staple  Inn,  account  of,  pictures  in  the  hall,  118. 
Starch  makers,  company  of,  135. 

S^nd,  its  ancient  history,  141; — ^and  progressive  improvement,  142.  - 
Stratford  place,  account  of,  361. 

Stephen's  chapel,  St.  historical  anecdotes  of,  256; — ^appropriated  by  Ed- 
ward VI.  for  the  use  of  the  house  of  commons,  258.    See  House  tf 

Commons*  • 

Store-houses,  antient  regulations  concerning  them,  470. 
Suffolk  place  (now  the  Mint)  anecdotes  ofjf  498.  ' 

Surrey  chapel,  account  of,  5 12. 
Swcdenbourgh,  Emanuel,  his  religious  tenets,  341. 
Swedes  church,  Princes  square,  described,  pictures/  440. 

T.  ,  I 

Tabard  Inn,  Borough>  its  history,  491. 
Tabernacle,  AVhit field's,  account  of,  416. 

Tart-hall,  the  residence  of  viscount  Stafford,  314  ;-<p-anecdote8  of  hhn,  t&. 
Temple,  The,  why  so  called,  22 ;— history  of  the  Knights  Templars^ 

their  riches,  and  dissolution,  z^.  et  seq,r-^4him  imi  residence  in  Lon- 

don^  23. 

Temple 
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Temple  Bar,  described;  131;— retrospect  of,  156. 
■  Inner,  de9crtbed«  periods  of/ooDstructiog  the  principal. build- 

ings, 25. 
>■■  charch,  history  and  description  of,  27  ;—4ts  beautiful  structure,  9g 

— —  Middle,  its  divisions,  35;— hall,  and  custom  of  mooting,  5d, 
Thaive'sinn,  an  antient  mansion,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  S7. 
Thomas,  St.  Southwaric,  history  and  descnption  of,  4d3« 
Tinplate  workers,  company  of,  136.  •    ' 

Tobacco-pipe  makers,  company  of,  136. 
Tothil  Fields,  notices  concemihg  it,  312. 
Treasury,  The,  described,  235. 
Trinity  chapel,  its  singular  history,  362. 
1  ufton  street,  the  supposed  residence  of  colonel  fileod,  267. 
Turners,  company  of,  136. 
Tyborn,  account  .of,  the  manor  of,  355. 
TyrcoDoel,  duche»  of,  see  New  Exchange. 

Unitarians,  their  tei^ets,  145.    See  Devereux, 

Upholders,  company  of,  136. 

Uicbridge  house,  described,  347. 

^         •  W. 

Wapping,  its  antient  state,  446. 

We^close  square,-  its  church  described,  489. 

Westminster  Abbey,  fabulous  accounts doncemin^  its fouodattoo,  S68;— 
its  history,  and  benefactors,  t^.— erected  into  a  bishopric,  dissolved,  2<»9« 
formed  into  a  college  by  queen  Elizabeth,  ib. — ^the  buiiding  described, 
270 ;— Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel,  particulariy  described,  207 ; — the 
Jerusalem  chamber,  299.  * 

—         bridge,  described,  246;— ^xpence  of  building  it,  248. 

■■ city  of,  its/Nigin  and  history,  137  ;— acooantof  the  mooat- 

tery,  and  its  dissolution,  138;— -govemtnentand  magistrates,  ih* 

haU,  first  built  by  William  Rufus,  250  ;^-re-OQastructed'  bj 


Richard  II.  't6.— described,  the  coronation  feasts  held  here,  251 
■  Infirmary,  311 


>  Lying-in  bo^ipital,  objects  of  the  charity,  530. 
ichool,  of  very  antient  foundation,  300. 


Wheelwrights,  company  ot,  136. 

Whitechapel  Mount,  account  of,  435. 

Friars,  history  of  that  order,  44; — ^its  foundation  and  suppres- 
sion, 45. 

^— ^-  hall,  built  by  Hubert  de  Burgh,  236 ; — afterwanls  the  residence  of 
the  archbishops  of  York,  cardinal  Wolse;^*s  housekeeping,  26,  237  ;^ 
upon  his  disgrace  appointed  as  a  royal  residence,  239. 

Wilson,  Samuel,  Esq.  abstract  of  his  will,  65. 

\Vimbledon  house,  the"  residence  of  the  earls  of  Exeter,  104.  ' 

Winchester  house,  Southwark,  its  history-,  426^— its  present  state,  470. 

Winter,  rev.  Richard,  anecdotes  of,  161. 

Woodmongers.    See  Carmen, 

Woolinen,  company  of,  136. 

*— —  staple,  beki  in  Palace  yard,  248. 

Wccde,  Wynkyn  de,  an  eminent  antient  printer,  his  residence,  48. 

Wriothesley,  earl  of  Southampton,  anecdotes  of  him,  J 19. 

York  Buildings,  why  so  called,  221 ;— anecdotes  of,  f&.     -       ^ 


i'rintttd  by  W.  StmUorct,  CiownCourt  Xemple-bar. 
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